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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Having  attempted  in  my  book  entitled  "  Martin  Luther,  His 
Life  and  Writings,"  2  vols.,  1875,  to  combine  all  the  material 
given  in  the  present  work,  with  the  requisite  historical  and 
critical  authorities,  and  to  indicate  the  subject  matter  of  all  the 
separate  writings  of  Luther,  I  now  offer  this  life-picture  of  Luther 
to  the  wide  circle  which  we  designate  as  the  cultured  readers  of 
Germany.  Those  who  may  desire  a  fuller  statement  of  the  indi- 
vidual facts,  and  their  verification,  are  respectfully  referred  to 
that  larger  work.  In  only  a  few  instances  have  I  been  led  by 
later  investigations  to  make  any  material  change  in  previous 
statements. 

On  the  Anniversary  of  the  Ninety-five  Theses  of  Lutlicr, 
October  31,  1881. 

J.    KOSTI.IN, 


PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


"At  last  we  have  a  Life  of  Luther  which  deserves  the  name. 
.  ...  for  such  a  biography  Europe  has  waited  till  the  eve  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth." 

It  was  thought  eminently  proper  that  the  book  thus  noticed  by 
the  distinguished  historian  Froude,  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  English-reading  admirers  of  the  mighty  Luther,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly hereby  presented  to  them.  It  was  also  thought  pecu- 
liarly proper  that  it  should  appear  in  this  year,  in  which  uncounted 
multitudes  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world  are  celebrating 
the  400th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  which  occurs  on  November  10, 
1883.  And  it  is  considered  highly  becoming  that  the  translation 
should  be  made  and  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which  wc 
have  now  probably  a  million  of  English  readers  connected  with 
the  Lutheran  communion. 

With  all  its  acknowledged  excellencies,  I  am  still  somewhat 
apprehensive  that  the  book  will  disappoint  the  expectations  of  a 
class  of  readers  far  too  large,  whose  taste  has  been  vitiated  by 
some  biographies  of  Luther  presented  in  a  style  too  dramatic,  and 
who  are  constantly  looking  for  unwholesome  mental  excitement, 
instead  of  true,  solid,  historic  information.  This  book  differs  from 
all  other  popular  biographies  of  Luther,  in  developing  the  inner 
life  of  the  man,  and  in  presenting  briefly  his  ideas  on  all  the  great 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote.  Everybody  has  read  in  other  biog- 
raphies that  Luther  has  written,  for  instance,  "An  Address  to 
the  Christian  Nobility,"  "  On  the  Babylonian  Captivity,"  "  Popery 
the  Work  of  Satan,"  and  many  others,  without  knowing  anything 
more  than  the  titles;  but  in  this  book  the  reader  will  find  an 
analysis  of  each  important  writing,  and  thus  learn  what  Luther 
really  said.  This  course  necessarily  divests  the  book  of  that 
superficial,  and  I  may  say,  dramatic  character  which  is  the  chief 
attraction  of  so  many  popular  lives,  however  good  and  reliable 
they  may  otherwise  be.     Our  book  requires  the  reader  to  exer- 
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cisc  his  powers  of  attention,  and  sometimes  his  close  scrutiny,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning.  Hence,  to  some,  it  is  feared, 
it  will  be  a  dull  book.  But  it  was  not  written  for  that  class  of 
readers,  and  hence  the  author,  in  his  brief  preface  which  appears 
on  a  preceding  page,  says:  "I  now  offer  this  life-picture  of  Luther 
to  the  wide  circle  which  we  designate  as  the  cultured  readers  of 
Germany." 

The  work  of  translation  was  committed  by  the  editor  to  differ- 
ent hands  in  order  to  have  the  book  published  during  this  year. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  harmonize  the  slight  diversities  in 
style,  but  in  looking  over  the  printed  pages,  after  it  was  too  late 
to  make  more  changes,  I  regret  to  observe  some  sentences  that 
might  be  improved,  and  some  German  idioms  that  might  be  more 
Anglicized.  Still,  the  translation  is  fair,  and  presents  the  meaning 
of  the  original  distinctly  enough. 

The  publishers  have  omitted  the  plates  by  which  the  original 
is  illustrated  as  not  adapted  to  our  American  taste,  although  they 
are  interesting  and  valuable  as  specimens  of  the  wood  engraving 
of  the  Reformation  age,  for  they  are  mostly  fac  simile  copies  of 
the  masters  of  those  times.  In  place  of  them,  some  modern  and 
artistically  finished  illustrations  have  been  substituted,  which  we 
are  certain  will  secure  the  approbation  of  our  patrons. 

Some  pages  oifac  simile  chirography  of  some  of  the  Reformers 
have  also  been  omitted,  because  the  reproduction  of  them  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  narrative. 

The  Luther  likeness  which  we  offer  is  somewhat  different  from 
those  which  are  common  in  the  books.  It  represents  our  hero 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  manhood,  and  in  the  stern  simplicity 
of  his  character.  It  was  selected  from  the  editor's  private  collec- 
tion of  Luther  likenesses,  and  is  a  copy  of  a  copper  plate  engrav- 
ing, admirably  executed  for  that  day;  for  its  date  is  the  second 
century  after  the  Reformation,  and  is  hence  183  years  old. 

We  thus  send  forth  this  volume,  which  we  hope  will  be  properly 
esteemed  by  the  Church,  and  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  monumental  honors  to  Martin  Luther  by  which  this 
year  will  be  distinguished. 

John  G.  Morris. 
Luthe}^ilh\  Md.,  Septe^nber  /,  1883, 
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LUTHER'S  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  TO  HIS 
ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MONASTERY. 

1483-1605. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BIRTH   AND  PARENTS, 

Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben  on  the  loth  of  No- 
vember, 1483.  He  was  the  first  child  of  his  young  parents,  Hans 
and  Margaret  Luder.  The  father  was  working  in  the  mines  at 
that  place,  for  a  livelihood.  Shortly  before  this  event,  they  had 
moved  to  Eisleben  from  Mohra,  the  old  ancestral  home.  The 
village,  also  called  More  and  More  in  the  ancient  chronicles,  lies 
between  the  low  hills  in  which  the  Thuringian  forest  mountains 
terminate  whilst  extending  westward  towards  Werrethal,  six 
miles  south  of  Eisenach,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  Salzun- 
gen,  near  the  present  Werra  railroad,  which  unites  these  two 
towns.  Thus  Luther  originates  from  the  very  centre  of  Ger- 
many.    The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  the  civil  ruler  of  that  coun- 

Mohra  was  a  modest  village,  without  even  a  resident  priest, 
and  had  only  a  chapel,  which  was  an  outpost  of  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Hansen.  But  the  population  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  substantial  farmers,  who  owned  dwellings,  barns,  horses 
and  cattle.  Besides  their  farming  operations,  mining  was  pur- 
sued in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  copper  ore  was  quarried,  of 
which  the  still  existing  piles  of  dross  and  slate  give  ample  evi- 
dence. The  soil  was  not  productive  for  farming,  much  of  it  being 
boggy  or  moory,  from  which  the  name  of  the  place  is  derived. 
Those  who  owned  the  land  and  cultivated  it,  were  compelled  to 
labor  severely.     They  were  a  robust  and  rude  people. 

Luther  descended  from  this  agricultural  community.  He  once 
thus  expressed  himself  to  his  friend  Melanchthon,  "  I  am  a  far- 
mer's son;  my  father,  grandfather  and  ancestors  were  all  real 
farmers,"  upon  which  Melanchthon  playfully  observed,  that  if 
Luther  had  remained  at  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  he  might 
perhaps  have  become  the  magistrate  of. the  village,  or  an  overseer 
of  the  others  around  him.  There  were  several  families  of  this 
name  in  Mohra  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  name  at  that  time  was 
written  Luder  also  Ludher,   Liider  and  Lender.      The  present 
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form  we  first  find  proceeding  from  Luther  himself,  after  he  had 
become  a  professor  at  Wittenberg,  before  he  entered  upon  his 
reformation  controversies,  and  from  him  first  the  other  branches 
of  the  family  adopted  it.  The  name  is  not  originally  a  family 
name,  but  a  personal  name  equivalent  to  Lothar,  which  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology  means,  one  who  is  distinguished  as  a  leader. 

The  family  was  doubtless  very  ancient,  and  a  very  remarkable 
coat  of  arms  has  descended  as  an  heii^loom,  for  some  generations. 
One  side  represents  a  cross-bow,  with  two  roses  near  it.  It  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  seal  of  his  brother  Jacob,  at  the  present  time,  on 
documents  once  in  his  possession.  The  origin  of  this  coat  of 
arms  is  unknown.  The  composition  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  family  had  been  absorbed  by  another,  or  that  two  fam- 
ilies held  property  in  common. 

We  have  documents  that  are  cotemporaneous  with  Luther's 
life,  which  show  that  even  some  of  his  own  relatives  partook  of 
the  rude  character  of  the  farmers  of  Mohra,  and  were  always 
ready  to  protect  themselves  even  with  their  fists.  This  family 
firmly  maintained  its  reputation  for  boldness  during  many  }'ears, 
and  amid  the  severe  calamities  and  terrible  convulsions  which 
befel  Mohra  particularly  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  At  the 
present  time  there  are  extant  three  Luther  families  at  that  place, 
all  of  whom  are  farmers  even  to  this  day.  Thjre  are  some  per- 
sons who  imagine  that  there  exists  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the 
facial  features  of  Martin  Luther  in  the  surviving  members  of  this 
family.  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact,  that  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  population,  discerns  in  them  a  general  and 
peculiar  sensibility  and  determination  of  will.  The  house  which 
Luther's  grandfather  inhabited,  or  rather  that  which  was  after- 
ward built  upon  the  site  of  the  one  formerly  occupied  by  him,  is 
still  pointed  out,  but  without  any  positive  certainty.  Near  this 
old  family  dwelling  there  has  been  erected  a  bronze  statue  of 
Luther. 

Hans,  Luther's  father  grew  up  to  manhood  in  Mohra.  His 
grandfather's  name  was  Heine,  an  abbreviation  of  Heinrich ;  wc 
hear  nothing  of  him  during  Luther's  life  time.  His  grandmother 
died  in  15  21.  The  family  name  of  Hans'  wife  was  Ziegler.  We 
afterwards  find  near  relatives  of  hers  in  Eisenach.  The  opinion 
long  entertained  that  her  maiden  name  was  Lindeman,  originates 
from  the  error  of  changing  her  name  with  that  of  Luther's  grand- 
mother. 
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The  inducement  which  led  Hans  to  settle  in  Eisleben  was  the 
prospect  of  securing  support  by  laboring  in  the  mines,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  that  place.  The 
mines  at  Eisleben  and  generally  those  in  the  Duchy  of  Mansfeld, 
to  which  Eisleben  belonged,  were  very  productive,  and  were  vig- 
orously operated,  which  was  not  the  case  with  those  at  Mohra. 

Soon  after  this  two  new  additions  were  built  to  the  town  of 
Eisleben,  rendered  necessary  by  the  immigration  of  miners. 
Hans,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  two  brothers  and  probably  some 
sisters,  among  whom  the  paternal  estate  was  to  be  divided.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  the  brothers,  of  whom  one,  Heinz,  the  owner 
of  a  farm,  was  still  living  in  1540,  ten  years  after  the  death  of. 
Hans.  But  in  Mohra  the  right  of  primogeniture  by  which  the 
paternal  estate  falls  to  the  oldest  son  did  not  exist,  but  either  an 
equal  division  was  made,  or  as  was  the  custom  in  other  places, 
the  property  fell  to  the  youngest.  An  observation  of  Luther 
made  in  later  times  would  lead  to  the  same  conception,  that  ac-. 
cording  to  civil  law  the  youngest  son  was  the  heir  of  the  paternal 
property.  This  might  have  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer's 
son,  an  inclination  to  seek  more  ample  remuneration  in  another 
place  and  in  another  sphere  of  labor.  In  carrying  out  this  pur- 
pose, he  gave  evidence  of  the  self-reliant,  enterprising,  cnerg'Jt  c 
character  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged. 

We  dare  not  here  pass  by  the  fact,  that  another  reason  has 
been  given  by  some  for  his  departure  from  the  paternal  home. 
Frequently,  even  in  our  days,  and  by  Protestant  writers  also,  it 
has  been  maintained  that  the  father  of  our  reformer  fled  from 
Mohra  on  account  of  the  commission  of  a  heinous  crime.  The 
feet  is  simply  this :  During  the  life  time  of  Luther,  his  friend  Jonas 
was  embroiled  in  a  violent  controversy  with  a  Catholic  opponent, 
named  Witzel,  who  said:  *' I  could  call  the  father  of  your  Luther 
a  murderer."  More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  an  unknown 
author  of  a  book  published  in  Paris,  called  the  reformer,  "  the 
son  of  the  Mohraen  Murderer."  In  that  and  the  following  cen- 
turies, neither  friend  nor  foe  could  find  any  trace  of  such  a  report. 
It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  in  an  official  report  on  the  mines  of  Mohra,  an 
assertion  was  made,  founded  upon  an  oral  legendary  tradition, 
that  Luther's  father  had  accidentally  killed  a  man  with  his  own 
bridle,  who  was  watching  his  horses  in  the  pasture.     Even  in  our 
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days  some  travelers  have  heard  the  story  related  by  some  inhabi- 
tants of  Mohra,  and  the  very  meadow  in  which  the  terrible  event 
occurred  was  pointed  out.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the  claim  to 
importance  which  this  tradition  has  lately  made,  and  not  because 
ii  can  in  any  way  be  established,  that  allusion  is  made  to  it 
a'  this  time.  For  of  that  which  may  now  be  heard  related  in 
ivlohra,  nothing  was  known  until  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  residents ;  but  it  was  first  introduced  by  strangers,  and  since 
then  it  has  undergone  various  modifications.  The  Bight  of  a  felon 
from  the  Saxon  Mohra  into  the  Duchy  of  Mansfeld,  which  bor- 
ders upon  it  very  closely,  and  at  the  same  time  was  subject  to 
Saxon  jurisprudence,  was  absurd,  and  is  not  at  all  consistent  with 
the  respectable  official  positon  which  Hans  Luther  very  soon  ac- 
quired, as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  very  fact  that  this  report, 
upon  which  Witzel  based  his  accusation,  was  not  unknown  to  his 
opponents,  connected  with  the  other  fact  that  they  never  made 
any  other  use  of  it,  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  had  no  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  it  themselves.  Luther,  during  his  life,  was  com- 
pelled to  hear  from  them,  that  his  father  was  a  heretical  Bohe- 
mian ;  that  his  mother  was  a  common,  loose  woman ;  that  he 
nimselfwas  nothing  but  a  brat,  begotten  by  the  devil  from  his 
mother.  How  much  rather  would  they  not  have  spoken  of  his 
father  as  a  murderer,  if  they  had  had  good  grounds?  We  can- 
not determine  what  may  have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  the  bad 
character  of  the  father.  Nothing  more  is  known  than  the  two 
ancient  intimations  alluded  to  above,  and  even  they  do  not  indi- 
cate any  connection  between  the  alleged  crime  and  the  removal 
to  Eisleben. 

The  mother  carefully  cherished  in  her  memory  the  day  as  well 
as  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  her  first  bom.  It  was  between  1 1  and 
12  at  night  According  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  times, 
the  child  was  baptized  on  the  same  day  and  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
It  was  Saint  Martin's  day,  and  the  infant  was  named  after  him. 
The  house  of  his  birth  is  still  remembered  in  Eisleben ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  very  near  the  church  above 
named.  Various  destructive  conflagrations  which  have  devas- 
tated Eisleben  have  left  this  house  undisturbed,  and  yet  of  the 
original  building  there  now  stand  only  the  walls  of  the  ground 
story;  a  room  facing  the  street  is  still  shown  as  the  one  in 
which  the  reformer  first  saw  the  light     The  churchy  soon  aftei 
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his  birth,  was  rebuilt,  and  then  received  the  name  of  Peter  and 
Paul;  the  present  baptismal  font  is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  an- 
cient edifice. 

When  the  boy  was  six  months  old,  the  parents  moved  to  the 
town  of  Mansfeld,  several  miles  distant  from  Eisleben.  The 
rush  of  miners  to  the  latter  place,  will  easily  explain  why  the 
expectations  of  Luther's  father  were  not  there  fulfilled,  and  why 
he  hoped  for  better  success  at  the  other  most  important  locality 
of  that  productive  mining  district  Here,  in  the  town  of  Mans- 
feld, or,  as  it  was  called  Valley  of  Mansfeld,  on  account  of  its 
position  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Monastery  of  Mansfeld, 
he  became  associated  with  a  population  which  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  mining  labor.  The  place  lies  on  the  borders  of  a 
stream,  hemmed  in  between  hills,  which  are  the  initiatory  emi- 
nences of  the  Hartz.  Above  it  towered  the  beautiful,  imposing 
castle  of  the  Dukes,  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  The  character 
of  the  landscape  is  more  severe,  the  atmosphere  less  temperate, 
than  that  of  the  vicinity  of  Mohra.  The  population  of  the  Hartz 
region  is  in  general  more  rude  than  that  of  Thuringia. 

In  the  beginning,  Luther's  parents  were  compelled  also  in 
Mansfeld  to  encounter  many  difficulties.  Luther  in  later  years 
once  said,  "  my  father  was  a  poor  hewer,*  the  mother  carried  all 
her  wood  upon  her  back,  so  that  she  might  warm  and  rear  us ; 
their  life  was  one  of  severe  toil  and  extreme  privation ;  at  the 
present  day,  people  would  not  hold  out  long  in  the  midst  of  such 
suffering."  We  must  not  forget,  that  gathering  and  carrying 
wood  in  that  way  was  at  that  time  less  than  at  present  a  sign  of 
poverty.  Gradually  their  circumstances  improved.  All  the  mines 
belonged  to  the  Dukes,  who  rented  out  certain  portions,  called 
smelting  fires  or  ovens,  giving  to  some  contractors  hereditary 
leases,  and  to  others  temporal.  Hans  Luther  was  by  this  time 
able  to  secure  two  ovens,  but  only  for  a  definite  period.  He 
must  have  risen  faster  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  than  in 
his  temporal  circumstances.  The  magistracy  of  the  village  con- 
sisted of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  so-called  Master  of  the  Valley, 
and  the  Four  "  of  the  Congregation."  f  Among  these  Four  oneSy 
we  find  his  name  in  a  public  document  as  early  as  1 49 1.     The 

*  They  called  themselves  mine  hewers,  slate  hewers. 

t  Literally  The  Four  ones — Quartette  would  not  convey  the  idea. 
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number  of  his  children  became  large  enough  to  keep  him  in  con- 
stant anxiety  about  their  support  and  training.  There  were  at 
least  seven  of  them,  for  we  know  three  brothers  and  three  sisters 
of  our  Luther.  This  family  of  Luthers  did  not  elevate  itself  to 
the  rank  of  the  rich  families  of  Mansfeld,  who  possessed  heredi- 
tary smelting  fires,  from  which  grade  alone  the  Valley  Masters 
were  chosen.  But  the  Luthers  were  in  daily  intercourse  with 
them  in  business  transactions,  and  to  some  extent  were  on  inti- 
mate social  terms  with  them.  The  old  Luther  was  also  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  Dukes,  and  stood  high  in  their  esteem. 
In  1520,  when  the  most  calumnious  reports  concerning  his  origin 
were  put  in  circulation  by  his  enemies,  the  reformer  publicly  ap- 
pealed to  this  personal  acquaintance  of  his  father  and  of  himself 
with  the  Dukes.  Hans  Luther,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  the 
owner  of  a  respectable  dwelling  house  in  the  principal  street  of 
the  village.  Although  frequent  alterations  have  been  made  in  it, 
a  small  portion  of  the  original  structure  remains  to  the  present 
day.  We  still  see  a  doorway  with  a  circle  neatly  hewn  out  of 
sandstone,  which  above  bore  the  Lutheran  coat  of  arms  with  a 
cross-bow  and  roses,  and  the  inscription  1330.  Doubtless,  Hans* 
son  Jacob  had  the  stone  circle  placed  in  that  position,  in  the  year 
in  which  his  father  died,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  house. 
In  later  times,  the  stone  has  become  so  disintegrated  that  the 
arms  and  inscription  are  scarcely  discernible. 

We  first  become  acquainted  with  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  parents,  after  they  had  participated  in  the  reputation  and 
celebrity  of  their  son.  On  diflferent  occasions,  they  visited  him 
at  Wittenberg.  They  conducted  themselves  modestly  and  with 
dignity  among  his  friends.  Melanchthon  reports  of  the  father, 
that  he  everywhere  secured  respect  and  affection,  from  the  purity 
of  his  character  and  behavior.  Of  the  mother  he  says,  that  the 
worthy  woman  was  distinguished  for  all  matronly  virtues,  genuine 
piety,  and  daily  intercourse  with  God  in  prayer.  Luther's  friend, 
Court  preacher  Spalatin,  designated  her  as  an  unusually  pious, 
exemplary  woman.  The  Swiss  Kessler,  in  1522,  describes  both 
parents  as  being  small  in  person,  far  outreached  by  the  son  Mar- 
tin in  "  size  and  bodily  proportion."  He  says  of  their  complex- 
ion, that  it  was  of  a  "brownish  hue." 

Five  years  later,  Lucas  Cranach  painted  the  likenesses  of  both, 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  Wartburg;  they  are  the  only 
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ones  now  extant.*  The  features  of  the  faces  of  both  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  austerity  and  decrepitude,  the  result  of  long  years 
of  severe  struggle  and  toil.  The  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  father 
indicate  an  expression  of  active  energy  and  firm  decision.  He 
also,  as  his  son  Martin  observed,  maintained  to  his  old  age,  "a 
vigorous  and  enduring  bodily  constitution."  The  mother  has 
more  the  appearance  of  being  exhausted  by  years,  but  yet  sub- 
missive, calm  and  reflective;  her  meagre  face  and  prominent 
cheek  bones  bear  the  aspect  of  energy  tempered  with  mildness. 
Spalatin  was  astonished,  the  first  time  he  saw  her  in  1522,  at  the 
striking  resemblance  between  her  and  her  son,  in  the  features  of 
the  face  and  in  general  attitude  of  the  body.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
certain  likeness  between  him  and  her  picture,  in  the  eyes  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  face.  From  what  we  have  heard  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  some  of  the  Luthers  living  in  Mohra  in  later 
times,  there  must  have  been  a  strong  likeness  running  through 
the  whole  family. 

*  Strange  to  say,  in  later  years,  and  even  in  our  own  times,  a  picture  of 
Martin  Luther's  wife,  in  her  old  age,  has  been  wrongly  taken  for  a  like- 
ness of  his  mother. 
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LUTHER  AS   CHILD   AND   SCHOOL-BOY,  TO  I  SOI. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  authentic  testimony,  beyond  his 
own  account,  of  the  early  training  and  mental  development  of  the 
child  of  these  parents  in  Mansfeld,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  external  influences  to 
which  he  was  subject  To  whom,  at  that  place,  did  it  ever  occur 
that  this  obscure  lad  would  become  the  subject  of  future  history  ? 
In  reference  to  this  matter,  we  can  only  employ  some  of  his  own 
incidental  and  occasional  expressions,  which  we  meet  in  his 
writings,  or  which  have  been  reported  from  his  own  lips  by  his 
friends,  as  Melanchthon,  or  Ratzeberger,  his  physician,  in  later 
days,  or  his  pupil,  Mathesius,  and  others.  They  are  very  imper- 
fect; but  still  sufficient  for  a  comprehension  of  the  state  and 
growth  of  his  inner  life,  which  prepared  him  for  his  future  voca- 
tion. And  significant  and  important  may  we  regard  the  fact,  tha 
his  opponents,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  Reformation  con- 
tests have  sedulously  traced  his  origin,  and  endeavored  to  find 
something  unfavorable  to  him  in  that  relation,  have  never  yet 
brought  to  light  any  historical  facts  concerning  his  childhood 
and  early  youth.  He  had  many  enemies  at  the  place  of  his  home 
and  that  of  his  parents,  and  besides  one  branch  of  the  Mansfeld 
Dukes  continued  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  naturally  opposed 
the  Reformation  and  Luther ;  and  yet  they  have  never  discov- 
ered anything  relating  to  the  history  of  his  early  youth.  This 
shows  distinctly  that  there  were  at  least  no  unfavorable  reports 
to  be  traced  to  the  home  of  his  parents  or  his  own  juvenile  years 
to  be  brought  up  against  him  in  after  life.  In  the  absence  of 
anything  they  could  themselves  find  out,  some  of  them  have  ab- 
solutely taken  pains  to  pervert  to  his  disadvantage  a  portion  of 
that  information  which  we  have  received  from  himself. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  a  paradise  of  childhood.  Luther  him- 
self, subsequently,  was  rejoiced  and  edified  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
children,  who  know  nothing  of  the  anxieties  of  the  body  or  the 
spirit,  and  who  happily  and  freely  enjoy  the  favors  of  their  God. 

(34) 
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Yet,  in  the  reminiscences  of  his  own  life,  there  is  not  reflected  the 
sunshine  of  such  a  childhood,  so  £ir  as  he  has  expressed  them. 
The  children,  especially  the  first  bom,  were  compelled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  privations  which  the  parents  at  first  endured  in  Mans- 
feld.  As  they  spent  their  days  in  severe  labor,  and  practised  the 
most  stringent  self-denial,  so  the  whole  tone  of  the  household 
was  austere  and  exacting.  The  straightforward,  faithful,  and  in- 
dustrious father  had  honestly  resolved  to  make  an  able  man  of 
his  son,  who  eventually  became  greater  than  himself;  demanded 
also  from  him  everything  a  son  owed  to  his  father,  and  strenu- 
ously insisted  upon  the  recognition  of  his  own  paternal  dignity 
and  authority.  After  his  death,  the  Reformer  in  touching  words 
spoke  of  the  tender  regard  which  his  father  showed  for  him,  and 
the  affectionate  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  with  him.  But 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  if  in  his  early  youth,  whifch 
demands  the  most  tender  solicitude,  he  experienced  the  immode- 
rate severity  of  the  father.  He  was,  says  he,  once  so  severely 
chastised  by  him  that  he  fled,,  and  became  alienated  from  him 
until  the  father  won  him  back  again.  In  conversations  on  the 
training  of  children,  Luther  also  quoted  his  own  mother  as  an 
example  of  parents  who  overstep  the  bounds  of  moderation  in 
punishment,  even  with  the  best  intention ;  who  make  no  discrim- 
ination, and  who  have  no  regard  to  the  degree  of  the  enormity 
of  the  transgression,  or  to  the  various  dispositions  of  children. 
His  mother  once  beat  him  so  severely  as  to  make  the  blood  flow, 
merely  because  he  had  taken  an  insignificant  nut.  In  the  disci- 
pline of  children,  he  remarks,  there  must  be  a  judicious  discrim- 
ination, and  they  should  not  be  treated  with  equal  severit}'  for 
committing  a  fault  about  a  nut,  or  a  cherry,  as  for  stealing  money 
or  anything  else  valuable.  His  parents^  he  says,  meant  it  all  well ; 
but  they  confined  him  so  closely,  and  treated  him  so  harshly, 
that  he  became  shy  and  timorous.  What  he  experienced  was  not 
heartless  cruelty,  which  blunts  the  juvenile  mind,  and  prompts 
it  to  secret  crafty  devices.  This  well  meant  austerity,  which 
really  was  grounded  on  moral  earnestness,  engendered  in  him  a 
sternness,  as  well  as  tenderness  of  conscience,  which  led  him  after- 
wards deeply  to  bewail  every  sin  against  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  constantly  to  mourn  over  presumed  personal  sins  against 
himself,  thus  often  aggravating  that  into  a  trangression  in  which 
there  was  no  moral  wrong.     He  also  gave  another  evidence  of 
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the  result  of  the  parental  discipline  exercised  over  him,  by  going 
into  a  cloister  and  becoming  a  monk.  Thus  he  expressed  him- 
self upon  this  subject,  although  at  the  same  time  he  declares  that 
it  is  better  to  use  the  rod  upon  children  from  the  cradle  than  to 
let  them  grow  up  without  discipline,  and  that  it  is  an  act  of 
great  mercy  to  cdmpel  the  submission  of  young  people,  although 
it  may  cost  trouble  and  labor,  and  require  threats  and  stripes. 
His  own  experience,  derived  from  the  poverty  of  his  father  in  the 
beginning,  led  him  to  observe  the  sons  of  other  people,  and  to 
express  his  admiration  of  those  who  work  themselves  up  from  the 
dust  amid  much  privation,  having  nothing  whatever  to  pride 
themselves  in,  but  who  learn  to  submit  to  their  condition  and 
trust  in  God,  who  had  endowed  them  with  good  mind§. 

Of  his  relation  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  household,  and  especially  of  his  brother  Jacob, 
informs  us  that  from  their  childhood  he  cherished  for  them  the 
most  tender  brotherly  affection,  and  that,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  mother,  he  exercised  upon  the  younger  portion  of 
them  the  most  salutary  influence  by  word  and  deed. 

He  was  sent  to  school  in  his  early  years.  A  lad  named 
Oember,  a  few  years  older  than  young  Luther,  frequently  carried 
this  weakly  child  to  and  from  school  in  his  arms,  a  proof — 
(naturally  not.  as  a  Catholic  opponent  in  the  succeeding  century 
thought)  of  the  presumption  that  the  lad  was  forced  against  his 
will  to  school,  but  of  the  fact  that  he  was  then  of  that  tender  age, 
when  to  be  carried  was  agreeable  and  proper.  Many  years  after- 
wards and  only  a  few  years  before  he  died,  he  wrote  in  a  Bible  of 
his  "  good  old  friend,"  then  a  citizen  of  Mansfeld,  a  reminiscence 
of  this  fact.  The  school-house,  the  lower  story  or  foundation  of 
which  is  still  extant,  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  which 
was  in  part  built  on  very  declivitous  streets.  The  child  was 
there  taught  not  only  reading  and  writing,  but  also  the  elements 
of  Latin,  without  doubt,  however,  in  an  imperfect  and  mechanical 
style.  In  after  years  he  speaks  of  the  terrible  vexations  to  which 
pupils  in  those  days  were  subjected  in  declining  and  conjugating, 
and  in  other  onerous  tasks.  The  severity  of  his  teacher  far  ex- 
ceeded the  austerity  of  his  parents.  The  school-masters  in  his 
time,  he  says,  were  tyrants  and  executioners,  the  schools  were 
prisons  and  hells,  and  nothing  was  learned  in  spite  of  stripes, 
trembling,  terror  and  tears.     He  himself,  he  tells  us,  was  once 
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beaten  fifteen  times  in  one  forenoon  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
for  not  being  able  to  recite  what  had  not  been  taught  him.  He 
was  compelled  to  go  to  this  school  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old. 

His  father  then  determined  to  send  him  to  a  better  and  more 
popular  institution.  Hence  he  sent  him  firSt  to  Magdeburg. 
Unfortunately,  the  school  which  he  was  there  to  attend,  is  not 
now  known.  His  friend,  Mathesius,  reports  that  the  school  at 
that  place,  meaning  probably  the  city  school,  was  "  highly  cele- 
brated above  many  others."  Luther,  himself,  once  says  in  later 
years,  that  he  there  went  to  the  school  kept  by  the  Null  Brethren, 
These  were  men  who  "had  tilings  in  common" — a  society  of 
pious  priests  and  laymen  who  strongly  bound  themselves  to- 
gether, yet  without  vows,  to  promote  their  own  spiritual  welfare 
and  to  lead  a  holy  life,  at  the  same  time  to  labor  for  the  religious 
benefit  of  the  people,  by  preaching  the  divine  Word,  giving 
instruction,  and  in  the  general  care  of  souls.  Thus  it  was  that 
their  special  attention  was  bestowed  upon  young  persons.  The 
newly  awakened  interest  in  the  revival  of  Roman  and  Greek 
literature,  and  the  efforts  made  to  advance  scientific  culture,  found 
active  agents  in  these  men.  A  colony  of  these  Null  Brethren 
existed  in  Magdeburg,  which  had  emigrated  from  Hildesheim, 
their  principal  place.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  a  distinct 
school  of  their  own,  but  they  rendered  their  services  to  the  city 
institution.  To  this  establishment,  the  miner  Luther  sent  his 
first-born  in  the  year  1497.  His  attention  was  directed  to  it  by 
his  friend,  the  mine  bailiff",  Peter  Reinicke.  He  sent  him  there 
with  Reinicke's  son  John,  or  as  Mathesius  expresses  it,  by  or 
through  this  son.  With  this  John,  who  subsequently  became  an 
important  personage  in  the  mining  business  of  Mansfeld,  Luther 
maintained  a  life-long  intimacy.  But  his  father  allowed  him  to 
remain  only  one  year  in  Magdeburg  and  then  transferred  him  to 
a  school  in  Eisenach.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  expecta- 
tions excited  by  the  high  character  of  the  establishment  at 
Magdeburg  were  not  fulfilled,  or  whether  other  motives,  probably 
the  prospect  of  diminished  expense,  led  him  to  this  change ;  all 
that  concerns  us  now  is  his  zeal  in  securing  greater  advantages 
for  the  education  of  his  son.  We  have  no  account  whatever  of 
the  instruction  which  he  there  received. 

Ratzeberger  alone  reports  a  single   fact  which   occurred  at 
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Magdeburg,  and  which  he  heard  from  Luther.  As  a  physician  it 
appeared  to  him  remarkable.  Luther  once  suffered  from  a  burn- 
ing fever  and  excessive  thirst.  TTie  drinking  of  water  was  for- 
bidden him  during  the  height  of  the  fever.  One  Friday,  when 
everybody  in  the  house  had  gone  to  church  and  he  was  left  alone, 
he  could  no  longer  endure  the  raging  thirst,  and  crept  backwards 
on  his  hands  and  feet  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  drank  a 
whole  pitcher  of  water  with  frantic  delight,  and  then  with  great 
difficulty  again  reached  his  room.  He  then  fell  into  a  deep  sleep 
and  when  he  awoke  the  fever  had  left  him. 

The  help  which  his  father  could  give  him  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  his  school  expenses  either  at  Magdeburg  or  afterwards  at 
Eisenach.  He  was  compelled  to  help  himself  after  the  fashion  of 
poor  students,  who,  as  he  himself  afterwards  expressed  it,  sang 
before  the  doors  to  gather  trifling  gifts  from  the  charitable.  "  I 
myself,"  he  says,  "  was  also  once  such  a  street  beggar,  particularly 
in  Eisenach,  my  beloved  town."  He  and  his  companions  made 
excursions  to  the  surrounding  country  in  prosecuting  the  same 
object.  Frequently,  in  after  years,  in  the  pulpit  and  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  he  related  a  little  incident  from  these  scenes. 
During  the  Christmas  season  they  sang  in  the  villages  four-voiced 
hymns,  in  which  they  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  babe  of  Beth- 
lehem. As  they  were  lustily  singing  once  before  the  door  of  a 
farm-house,  the  farmer  came  out  and  in  a  coarse  voice  exclaimed : 
"  Where  are  you,  you  boys?"  He  had  two  sausages  for  them  in 
his  hand  but  they  ran  away  in  alarm,  until  he  reassured  them  and 
told  them  to  return  and  take  the  gift.  "So,"  says  Luther,  "was 
I  intimidated  by  the  terrors  of  the  school  discipline  of  that  day." 
His  design  in  reciting  this  incident  was  to  give  his  hearers  an 
example  of  the  disposition  of  the  human  heart  frequently  to  mis- 
apprehend the  exhibitions  of  God's  mercy,  and  to  regard  with 
alarm  that  which  was  intended  for  encouragement,  and  in  addition, 
the  feet  teaches  us  that  we  should  constantly  pray  to  God  with- 
out apprehension.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  that 
students  also  of  better  condition,  as  in  this  case,  the  son  of  Mans- 
feld's  magistrate,  sought  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their  expenses 
by  the  method  here  designated. 

The  father  then  sent  him  to  Eisenach,  where  he  had  many 
relatives  living  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  of  whom  only  one 
named  Conrad,  who  was  tjinitor  of  Nicolai  church,  is  mentioned. 
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But  their  circumstances  were  not  of  that  character,  to  afford  him 
ill  the  support  he  needed. 

At  this  time  his  singing  attracted  the  notice  of  Madam  Cotta, 
who  kindly  cherished  the  promising  lad,  and  whose  memory  with 
that  of  the  Reformer,  is  perpetuated  among  the  German  people. 
Her  husband,  Konrad  or  Kunz,  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  the  town,  descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  Italian 
family.  She,  Ursula  Cotta,  was  of  German  origin,  and  her 
maiden  name  was  Schalbe.  She  died  in  15 11.  She  conceived, 
as  Mathesius  expresses  it,  a  strong  attachment  for  the  boy  on  ac- 
count of  his  singing  and  fervent  praying,  and  took  him  as  a  ward 
into  her  own  house.  Similar  acts  of  kindness  he  then  also  re- 
ceived from  a  brother  or  relative  of  this  lady,  and  further,  from 
an  institution  in  Eisenach,  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  monks, 
which  had  received  large  donations  from  this  family,  and  was 
hence  known  as  the  Schalbian  College.  In  the  house  of  Madam 
Cotta,  Luther  for  the  first  time  observed  the  refined  mode  of  life 
in  a  patrician  household,  and  learned  the  style  of  manners  inci- 
dent to  his  new  position. 

In  Eisenach,  he  enjoyed  four  years* instruction  in  a  progressive 
school.  For  many  years  afterwards,  he  had  frequent  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Pastor  Wiegand,  who  formerly  had  been  his  school- 
master in  that  place.  Ratzenberger  mentions  as  one  of  the 
teachers,  "a  respectable,  learned  man  and  poet,  John  Trebonius," 
of  whom  he  relates,  that  whenever  he  entered  his  school- room, 
he  removed  his  barett  or  cap,  inasmuch  as  from  the  pupils 
present  God  may  have  chosen  many  a  city  magistrate  or  chan- 
cellor or  learned  doctor,  which,  as  our  narrator  naively  remarks, 
was  richly  realized  afterward  in  Doctor  Luther.  We  do  not  know 
what  relation  Trebonius  and  his  pupil  held  to  each  other,  as  the 
school  was  divided  into  several  classes.  The  method  of  in- 
struction there  pursued  was  afterwards  commended  by  Luther  to 
Melanchthon.  Luther  there  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  Latin, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  principal  qualification  for  entrance  into 
the  university.  He  learned  to  write  it  not  only  in  prose,  but  also 
in  verse,  which  establishes  the  fact  that  the  school  in  Eisenach 
participated  in  the  efforts  to  promote  classical  learning,  as  men- 
tioned above.  His  active  mind  and  keen  understanding  were 
now  happily  developed.  He  not  only  made  up  that  which  had 
been  neglected,  but  also  soon  advanced  beyond  his  fellow  pupils. 
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Whilst  we  observe  the  future  hero  of  the  faith,  the  teacher  and 
combatant  gradually  unfolding  in  him,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion still  is,  what  was  the  course  of  his  religious  development 
from  his  early  youth  ? 

He,  who  subsequently  assailed  the  existing  church  with  such 
terrible  force  of  argument,  always  thankfully  acknowledged  that 
with  all  her  alleged  corruptions  she  continued  to  hold  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  means  of  redeeming  and 
sanctifying  grace,  the  conditions  of  salvation  and  the  basis  of 
Christian  morals.  He  recognized  the  benefits  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  church  from  his  childhood.  "  In  this  house,"  he 
once  said,  "  I  was  baptized  and  catechised  or  instructed  in  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  hence  I  shall  ever  honor  it  as  my  paternal  home." 
The  church  at  least  inculcated  the  duty  of  training  children  in 
school  and  in  the  family  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  requiring  the 
children  to  commit  these  to  memory.  They  were  also  taught  to 
pray  and  to  sing  psalms  and  Christian  hymns.  There  were  al- 
ready extant  at  that  time,  certain  printed  explanations  of  those 
principal  heads  of  religious  doctrine.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  of  these  old  hymns  in  German,  used  in  the  church  service, 
especially  on  festival  days.  Luther  calls  them  "  fine  hymns."  He 
was  very  anxious  that  they  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Prot- 
estant churches.  The  religious  songs,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  his  own  poetical  talent,  are  partly  founded  upon  those  ancient 
verses.  We  still  have  the  Christmas  hymn,  which  the  poor  boys 
sang  before  the  houses  of  benevolent  people,  "A  little  child  so 
lovely."  The  first  stanza  of  our  Whitsunday  hymn  which  we  owe 
to  Luther,  "  Now  we  implore  the  Holy  Ghost "  is  founded  upon 
one  of  those  old-time  songs.  The  church  selections,  gospels  and 
epistles  for  young  and  old,  were  read  in  the  mother  tongue  in  the 
churches.  There  were  also  sermons  occasionally  in  German,  and 
there  were  printed  collections  of  sermons  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 

At  the  places  where  Luther  grew  up,  this  condition  of  things 
was  comparatively  better  than  at  many  others.  For  in  general, 
much  is  required  to  bring  to  actual  performance,  the  best  designed 
plans  of  pious  schoolmen,  authors  or  associations,  even  when  de- 
manded by  the  interests  of  societies  or  prescribed  by  the  authority 
of  the  church.  There  was  lack  of  energy  and  zeal.  Subsequently, 
the  reformers  could  bring  severe  charges  against  the  Catholic 
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church  policy,  the  indifference  of  the  leaders  and  the  general  ne- 
glect of  dut>',  without  apprehending  any  refutation.  The  most 
grievous  imperfections  and  obvious  faults,  were  laid  openly  bare 
by  the  visitations' which  they  made  throughout  the  churches,  and 
we  may  reasonably  judge  what  the  real  state  of  things  was  ten 
years  previously.  It  was  discovered  that  where  parents  or  school- 
masters taught  the  Catechism,  the  children  were  not  really  in- 
structed in  its  doctrines  or  morals,  but  on  the  other  hand,  were 
diligently  exercised  in  carrying  banners  and  sacred  candles  in 
processions,  without  hearing  a  single  religious  idea  expressed.  In 
those  visitations,  sometimes  priests  were  met,  who  were  not  even 
themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  Catechism.  In  his  subse- 
quent complaints  against  the  deteriorated  state  of  the  church,  Luther 
never  mentions  that  he  had  himself  experienced  these  dreadful 
evils,  showing,  as  was  intimated  before,  that  when  he  was  growing 
up,  they  did  not  exist,  at  least,  to  such  an  excessive  degree. 

The  principal  deficiency  and  most  urgent  want,  which  he  after- 
wards became  painfully  conscious  of,  and  from  which  his  mind 
suffered  from  childhood,  had  regard  rather  to  the  manner  in 
which  Christian  instruction  was  imparted  to  him  in  school  and 
from  the  pulpit,  and  the  religious  deportment  exacted  from  him 
as  based  upon  these  lessons. 

His  idea  of  the  instruction  of  Christian  children  was  to  train 
them  in  the  happy  assurance,  that  God  is  their  loving  Father, 
Christ  a  faithful  Saviour,  and  that  they  should  draw  nigh  in  child- 
like confidence  to  this  Father,  and  that  if  they  were  troubled  in 
their  conscience  on  account  of  any  sin  or  error,  they  were  encour- 
aged to  ask  forgiveness  of  Him.  "  After  this  way,"  he  says, "  I  was 
not  taught."  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  reared  in  that  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  and  in  that  form  of  religious  life,  against  which, 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  his  reforming  activities  were  directed. 

The  system  in  which  he  was  taught,  represents  God  in  unap- 
proachable majesty  and  terrifying  sanctity.  Christ,  the  Saviour, 
atoner  and  mediator,  whose  appearance  at  the  last  day  will  con- 
demn to  punishment  only  those  who  reject  his  salvation,  was  set 
up  before  him  visibly  as  a  threatening  and  severe  Judge.  In- 
stead of  approaching  this  Saviour  directly  and  imploring  His  sav- 
ing grace,  the  intercession  and  mediation  of  Mary  and  other 
saints  were  devoutly  sought.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  worship  and  invocation  of  the  saints  were  enriched  and 
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exalted  in  various  ways.  Special  honors  and  veneration  were 
bestowed  upon  some  at  particular  places,  and  in  feivor  of  particu- 
lar interests.  Knight  George  was  the  special  patron  saint  of  the 
town  and  Duchy  of  Mansfeld,  and  to  the  present  day  his  statue 
stands  over  the  entrance  of  the  school  house.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  worship  of  St.  Anna,  the  Mother  of  Mary, 
suddenly  began  to  flourish  among  the  miners,  after* whom  the 
mining  town,  built  in  1496,  was  called  Annaberg.  Luther  re- 
membered some  years  after,  that  some  "  great  doings "  were  asso- 
ciated with  her  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  when  he  was  a 
lad  of  fifteen,  and  that  he  also  desired  to  put  himself  under  her 
protection.  There  existed  at  that  time  some  pious  books,  which, 
while  they  aimed  at  upholding  the  Catholic  faith,  still  earnestly 
warned  against  overestimating  the  saints  and  against  confiding 
more  in  them  than  in  God ;  but  this  warning  itself  teaches  us  how 
necessary  it  was,  and  history  teaches  us  also,  that  it  was  utterly 
fruitless.  Striking  and  beautiful  traits  from  the  history  of  the 
saints  warmly  and  favorably  attracted  Luther,  and  which  he 
never  denied.  Of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  he  always  spoke 
tenderly  and  reverently,  only  complaining  that  she  was  made  an 
idol  of  by  many.  Of  his  earlier  faith,  he  says,  "At  that  time, 
Christ  was  to  me  an  austere  Judge,  represented  as  sitting  upon  a 
rainbow  ;  people  fell  away  from  Christ  and  betook  themselves  to 
saints  as  patrons.  Men  called  upon  Mary  and  implored  her  to 
show  her  maternal  bosom  to  her  son  and  thus  move  him  to  pity. 
A  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  deceptions  were  practiced 
upon  the  people,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Elector,  John 
Frederick,  the  friend  of  Luther,  which  was  probably  taken  from  a 
monastery  in  Eisenach.  It  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Mary  with  the 
infant  Jesus  upon  her  arm,  furnished  with  a  secret  arrangement, 
by  means  of  which,  when  people  prayed  to  the  child,  he  first 
turned  away  from  them  to  his  mother,  and  only  after  they  had  in 
voked  her  as  a  mediatrix,  did  he  incline  himself  towards  them  with 
outstretched  arms. 

In  that  system  of  worship,  the  poor  sinner  who  was  anxious 
concerning  his  salvation  and  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  divine 
judgment,  was  directed  to  practice  self  mortification  and  pious 
deeds,  by  which  he  would  satisfy  a  righteous  God.  The  church 
through  the  Confessional  taught  him  how  to  pursue  this  course. 
Our  reformers  themselves,  and   Luther  particularly,  afterwards 
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rather  encouraged  souls  to  pour  out  their  hearts  burdened  with 
spiritual  troubles  to  their  minister  or  other  Christian  brother,  and 
to  receive  from  his  lips  the  comfort  of  forgiveness,  which  God 
bestows  upon  sincere  faith  in  his  redeeming  love.  But  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  said  they,  nothing  of  these  consolations  was 
experienced,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  conscience  was  tortured 
with  the  recital  of  individual  sins  and  burdened  with  all  manner 
of  external  prescribed  penances.  The  whole  power  of  the  church 
was  exerted  to  compel  the  old  and  young  to  submit  to  this  disci- 
pline at  regularly  appointed  times  and  to  seek  peace  with  God  in 
no  other  way. 

Luther,  as  already  remarked,  often  in  later  times,  acknowl- 
edged and  derived  consolation  from  the  fact,  that  even  under  such 
circumstances,  enough  of  the  power  of  the  simple  Bible  truth 
could  be  impressed  upon  the  heart  to  awaken  a  faith,  which  in 
spite  of  the  barriers  erected,  and  the  f>erplexing  human  ordi- 
nances, would,  with  earnest  longing  and  child-like  confidence, 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  divine  grace  and  thus  really  rejoice 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  He  also,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  re- 
ceived wholesome  directions  from  men  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  formal  religiousness  of  Catholicism  did  not,  during  his  juve- 
nile years,  influence  Christian  life  everywhere  to  the  same  extent 
in  Germany.  But,  he  as  a  lad,  was  not  brought  under  this  con- 
servative influence ;  no  one  had  taught  him  as  a  youth  how  to 
secure  this  sweet  enjoyment  of  the  gospel.  Looking  back  upon 
his  monastic  life  and  all  the  preceding  years,  he  afterwards  said, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  religious  training,  not  even  his  bap- 
tism, from  which  he  could  draw  any  consolation,  and  his  only 
anxiety  was  how  by  his  own  pious  acts  and  merits  he  could  gain 
the  favor  of  a  merciful  God.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
thoughts,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  monkery. 

There  was  no  lack  of  men  before  and  during  Luther's  juvenile 
years,  who  freely  exposed  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  church 
life,  and  especially  of  the  clergy.  Long  before  similar  complaints 
were  also  heard  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity.  There  was  wide  dis- 
satisfation  with  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  hierarchy  and  its  en- 
croachments upon  political  rights  and  civil  life,  as  well  as  with 
the  worldliness  and  coarse  immorality  of  the  clergy  and  monks. 
The  papal  chair  reached  its  highest  point  of  moral  corruption  at 
that  time  in  the  character  of  Pope  Alexander  VL     Yet  we  know 
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nothing  of  the  impressions  and  influences  which  were  exercised 
upon  Luther  in  this  relation,  in  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded him  in  his  early  training.  The  report  of  such  scandals, 
as  they  were  shamelessly  and  in  open  day  practised  in  Rome, 
was  slow  in  reaching  the  places  where  the  boy  Luther  lived. 
Concerning  the  criminal  sexual  indulgences  of  the  clergy,  of 
which  we  may  say  to  the  credit  of  our  Germans,  that  it  was 
chiefly  these  against  which  their  consciences  revolted,  Luther, 
at  a  later  date,  made  the  noteworthy  remark,  that  in  his  boyhood 
it  was  indeed  true  that  the  priests  had  women  living  with  them, 
but  that  they  never  subjected  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  un- 
restrained unchastity  and  adulterous  libidinousness,  whilst  after- 
wards these  became  disgracefully  prevalent. 

Various  foundations  or  institutions  of  those  days,  all  of  which 
refer  to  altars  and  to  masses  to  be  read  at  them,  give  evidence 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  people  of  Mansfeld,  his  home,  clung 
to  their  traditionary  churchliness.  The  mine  bailiff",  Reinicke, 
the  friend  of  the  Luther  family,  is  also  named  among  these 
founders;  he  specially  patronized  public  religious  services  and 
vocal  musical  performances  to  the  honor  of  the  mother  of  God 
and  of  St.  George. 

We  observe  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  religious  and  churchly 
character  of  Luther's  father ;  doubtless,  it  was  displayed  by  other 
honest,  upright  miners.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  God- 
fearing life  in  word  and  practice.  He  often  prayed  at  the  bedside 
of  his  little  Martin ;  and,  as  the  friend  of  piety  and  knowledge, 
he  cherished  a  warm  partiality  for  the  clergy  and  schoolmen. 
Luther,  in  one  of  his  latest  sermons,  relates  that  he  had  often 
heard  his  father  say  how  he  himself  had  heard  from  his  parents 
that  there  are  many  more  people  on  the  earth  who  are  fed  than 
all  the  sheaves  that  could  be  gathered  from  all  the  fields  in  the 
world:  so  wonderfully  does  God  know  how  to  maintain  the 
human  family.  In  this  way  he  conscientiously  followed  the 
ordinances  and  practices  of  his  church  with  his  fellow  citizens. 
When,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  sent  his  son  to  Magdeburg, 
two  new  altars  in  the  church  at  Mansfeld  were .  consecrated  to  a 
number  of  saints,  and  sixty  days'  indulgence  were  promised  to 
those  persons  who  would  hear  masses  at  them,  among  the  very 
first  who  took  advantage  of  this  offer  were  Hans  Luther,  with 
Reinicke  and  other  members  of  the  magistracy.     The  opponents 
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of  the  reformer,  whilst  they  have  tried  to  show  that  he  had  de- 
scended from  the  heretical  Bohemians,  have  never  let  the  least 
shadow  of  suspicion  of  heresy  fall  upon  his  father.  Neither  has 
the  son  in  after  times,  when  the  father,  with  him,  had  abandoned 
the  Church  of  Rome,  ever  said,  that  he  remembered  from  his 
earliest  years  hearing  his  father  utter  a  single  word  against  it. 
But  he  still  calmly  and  firmly  maintained  his  own  opinion,  and 
this  was  founded  on  his  own  will,  uninfluenced  by  others.  He 
resolutely  upheld  his  own  paternal  rights  and  duties,  even  in 
opposition  to  claims  which  were  presented  from  that  quarter. 
Thus,  as  Luther  relates,  when  he  was  once  thought  to  be  dying, 
and  the  priest  admonished  him  to  bequeath  a  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty to  the  clergy,  he  simply  replied :  "  I  have  many  children,  I 
will  leave  it  to  them ;  they  need  it  most."  We  shall  see  how  un- 
yielding he  was  in  maintaining  the  divine  law  of  filial  obedience 
to  parents  against  the  exalted  position  and  meritoriousness  of  the 
monastic  life,  which  practically  abrogated  that  law. 

Some  years  after,  Luther  mentioned  the  fact  that  his  father 
spoke  in  high  admiration  of  the  dying  profession  of  a  Count  of 
Mansfeld,  in  which  he  cast  himself  wholly  upon  the  merits  of  a 
suffering  and  atoning  Saviour,  and  commended  his  departing  soul 
to  him,  without  any  intervention  of  saints  or  reliance  upon  good 
works.  "  I  myself,"  observed  Luther,  "  at  that  time  as  a  young 
student,  thought  that  founding  some  institution  in  connection 
with  churches  or  monasteries  was  a  very  praiseworthy  and  meri- 
torious act."  We  need  not  then  be  surprised  that  the  father 
entertaining  such  views,  should  without  hesitation  and  with  full 
conviction,  afterwards  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Grace  which  the  son 
taught.  But  though  the  father  freely  expressed  sentiments  of 
this  character,  yet  he  practiced  a  blameless  conformity  to  the  out- 
ward services  of  the  church  as  prescribed  by  law,  and  carefully 
abstained  from  criticising  church  proceedings,  which  he  thought 
did  not  become  him  as  a  simple  layman,  and  particularly  was  he 
silent  upon  this  subject  in  the  presence  of  his  children.  As  to 
any  positive  religious  influence  and  impressions  which  such  a 
confession  as  made  by  the  Mansfeld  Count  could  produce  upon 
them,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  they  could  be  overbalanced  by 
the  stringent  severity  of  the  domestic  discipline  which  the  father 
conscientiously  practiced. 

With  the   doctrines   of  the   church,  which   taught  salvation 
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through  the  mediation  of  saints  and  of  the  church,  and  by  meri- 
torious works,  which  were  instilled  into  the  young  Luther's 
mind,  there  were  closely  associated  those  mysterious  ideas,  so 
common  among  the  people,  concerning  diabolical  powers,  which 
not  merely  menace  the  souls  of  men,  but  which  exert  a  magical 
and  terror-inspiring  influence  upon  human  beings  during  their 
whole  natural  life.  It  is  well  known  that  Luther  himself  enter- 
tained this  view  concerning  the  devil,  and  that  he  often  spoke  of 
human  sorcery  as  the  direct  agency  of  the  Evil  One,  and  espec- 
ially of  the  practices  and  influence  of  witches  and  conjurers.  But 
he  was  still  sure  above  all  things  of  this,  that  we  were  safe  in 
God's  hand  against  Satan,  and  that  we  may  triumph  over  him. 
But  he  also  taught,  that  we  must  recognize  his  mischievous  oper- 
ations in  suddenly-occurring  and  trying  natural  events  or  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  tempests,  conflagrations,  etc.  Many  of  the  sor- 
ceries, which  are  related  among  the  people  in  so  many  different 
forms  and  firmly  believed,  he  regarded  in  part  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  partly  to  be  attributed  to  pure  delusion  of  the  mind 
effected  by  the  devil.  But  added  to  this,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
witches  were  capable  of  mysteriously  inflicting  bodily  injury  upon 
persons — that,  for  instance,  they  could  do  grievous  harm  to  chil- 
dren, yea,  even  bewitch  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 

From  his  immediate  surroundings,  and  especially  from  his  own 
father's  family,  such  ideas  were  infused  into  the  mind  of  Luther 
in  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  they  continued  to  influence  him  all 
through  life.  At  that  time  particularly  they  engrossed  the  mind 
of  the  German  populace  to  a  remarkable  degree,  they  developed 
themselves  in  wonderful  fantastic  exhibitions,  they  became  sub- 
jects of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  legislation,  they  exposed  those 
persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the  devil  to 
severe  punishment,  and  under  such  treatment,  these  visionary 
ideas  were  only  more  deeply  rooted  and  enlarged.  One  year 
after  Luther's  birth,  the  most  important  papal  bull  appeared,  upon 
which  the  trials  for  witchcraft  were  based.  As  a  lad,  Luther 
heard  a  great  deal  about  witches,  whilst  in  later  years,  he  thought 
that  they  were  not  talked  about  as  much  as  formerly ;  and  with- 
out any  hesitation,  he  relates  how  they  occasioned  much  evil  to 
cattle  and  to  men,  and  also  brought  about  bad  weather  and  hail. 
He  had  heard  from  his  own  mother  that  she  had  suffered  much 
from  the  enchantments  of  a  neighbor.     He  says,  "this  witch  shot 
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at  his  mother's  children,  that  they  screamed  themselves  to  death." 
Such  impressions  and  views  belong  to  the  darker  features  which 
the  picture  of  Luther's  youth  present  to  us,  and  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  comprehension  of  his  subsequent  internal  life 
career. 

When  we  present  to  our  minds  all  these  traits  of  the  religion 
and  superstition  of  those  days,  we  are  by  no  means  to  presume 
that  they  controlled  the  entire  life  of  the  boy  and  the  youth.  He 
became,  as  Mathesius  represents  him, — ^"a  gay,  merry  young 
fellow." 

In  his  own  later  descriptions  of  himself  and  of  his  early  life  he 
was  led,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  had  to  struggle  against  the 
perpetuation  of  that  state  of  affairs  in  the  Church  under  which  he 
himself  had  to  suffer,  to  give  such  prominence  especially  to 
these  features  of  his  earlier  days.  Although  there  was  much 
that  then  oppressed  him  and  threw  dark  shadows  over  his 
youth,  the  burden  was  greatly  lightened  by  a  fresh  and  elastic 
natural  vigor  that  he  had  inherited,  and  that  afterwards  revealed 
itself  in  a  novel  manner  and  in  rich  measure  in  the  sphere  of  a 
new  religious  life.  And  the  childlike  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  nature  around  him,  that  afterwards  peculiarly  distinguished  the 
earnest  theologian  and  champion,  we  must  ascribe  to  his  original 
cast  of  mind  and  to  his  life  as  a  boy  in  contact  with  nature. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  his  education  at  this  period  was 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  language,  yet  he  never  forgot  the 
peculiar  idioms  and  unpolished  character  of  the  language  of  the 
common  people  among  whom  he  lived  from  his  childhood ;  and 
sometimes  he  was  betrayed  into  the  use  of  some  of  its  coarse  and 
inelegant  expressions  in  the  discussion  of  theological  and  re- 
ligious subjects. 

In  no  other  theologian,  we  may  say  in  no  other  cotempor- 
aneous  German  author,  do  we  meet  with  so  many  proverbs  and 
popular  phrases  derived  from  the  language  of  the  people,  as  in 
him.  They  seem  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  him  unsought  in 
his  books,  lectures,  conversation  and  letters.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  he  would  so  frequently  quote  or  allude  to  the  popular 
legends  and  folk-lore,  such  as  Dietrich  von  Bern  and  other  heroes, 
or  of  Eulenspiegel  or  Markolf,  as  he  does,  if  he  had  not  become 
acquainted  with  them  in  his  youth.  He,  however,  severely  cen- 
sured "  vain"  and  immodest  fables  and  "  gabblings,"  and  was  par- 
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ticularly  severe  upon  those  of  the  clergy  who  seasoned  their 
sermons  with  jokes  taken  from  these  popular  books. 

All  through  life  he  cherished  a  warm  attachment  to  the  places 
in  which  he  was  reared.     Eisenach,  as  we  have  already  heard, 

■ 

continued  to  be  his  "  dear  old  town."  Mansfeld  was  his  favorite 
as  the  place  of  his  home,  and  the  whole  Duchy  as  his  "  Father- 
land." He  also  entertained  the  same  respect  for  tlie  miners,  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  the  fellow-workmen  of  his  father.  But 
there  was  no  wide  horizon  spread  out  before  him  among  the 
citizens  of  the  little  mining  town  of  Mansfeld.  He  subsequently 
went  to  school  at  that  place,  but  even  in  the  beginning  of  his 
labors  and  conflicts,  he  had  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world,  its  political  and  social  relations,  and  the  ways  and 
views  of  mankind  in  general.  His  subsequent  quiet  mona3tic 
life,  until  his  public  appearance  as  a  reformer,  contrasts  strongly 
with  his  later  unbounded  activity  and  tireless  energy  in  pros- 
ecuting the  work  assigned  him  of  God. 

Those  last  years  of  his  school  period  contributed  much  towards 
promoting  that  higher  education  which  his  father  was  so  anxious 
that  he  should  obtain.  Thus  furnished,  in  the  summer  of  1501, 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt 
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Among  the  German  high-schools  this  one,  which  had  already 
lived  one  hundred  successful  years,  maintained  at  that  time  a 
great  reputation,  whilst  its  location  was  also  favorable  to  the 
young  student  from  Mansfeld.  "  It  bore,"  said  Luther  afterwards, 
*'  such  a  high  character,  and  was  so  renowned,  that  all  others  in 
comparison  were  regarded  as  small  preparatory  schools."  His 
parents  were  now  able  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  means 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  such  a  place :  "  My  dear  father,"  he  says, 
"  in  great  kindness  sent  and  supported  me  there,  and  raised  the 
money  that  was  needful  by  severe  labor  and  anxiety."  There 
was  awakened  in  himself  a  burning  thirst  after  higher  knowledge. 
"At  the  fountain  of  all  science,"  as  Melanchthon  says,  "he  hoped 
to  satisfy  it."  He  began  by  taking  a  complete  course  of  philos- 
ophy, as  it  was  then  designated,  which  was  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  other  sciences  and  even  as  introduction  to  them.  It  com- 
prehended the  laws  and  methods  of  thinking  and  learning  in 
general,  the  doctrines  of  language,  of  which  Latin  was  the 
foundation,  including  grammar  and  rhetoric,  together  with  the 
highest  problems  and  final  principles  of  existence,  and  general 
physics  and  astronomy.  This  course  of  study  was  not  only 
requisite  for  learned  theologians,  but  in  many  instances  they  were 
the  preliminary  branches  for  students  of  law  and  medicine. 

When  Luther  came  to  Erfurt  from  Eisenach,  there  was  nothing 
about  him  that  could  so  attract  the  attention  of  others,  as  to  give 
occasion  to  any  contemporary  reports  concerning  him.  But  the 
most  prominent  teachers  at  whose  feet  he  sat  are  well  known  to 
us,  as  well  as  the  general  style  of  mental  aliment  with  which  he 
was  furnished  by  them.  He  there  also  entered  the  circle  of  older 
and  younger  men  than  himself,  professors  and  fellow-students, 
who  subsequently,  as  friends  or  opponents,  were  in  a  condition  to 
give  fevorable  or  unfavorable  testimony  to  his  life  and  pursuits. 

lodocus  Trutvetter,  of  Eisenach,  who,  three  years  after  Luther'.s 
4  (49) 
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entrance,  was  made  Doctor  of  Theology  and  professor  of  the  theo- 
logical Faculty,  was,  at  that  time,  considered  the  first  master  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Erfurt.  Next  to  him,  Bartholo- 
mew Arnoldi  von  Usingen  was  much  admired  as  professor  of 
the  philosophical  branches.  Luther  attended  the  lectures  of  both 
these  men,  but  was  partial  to  the  former. 

The  philosophy  which  at  that  time  flourished  in  Erfurt,  and 
which  had  a  vigorous  advocate  in  Trutvetter,  was  that  of  the  later 
scholastic.  It  had  become  a  custom  to  combine  the  idea  of  the 
scholastic  or  mediaeval  theological  and  philosophical  sciences 
with  a  method  of  thinking  and  teaching  which,  whilst  it  investi- 
gated the  highest  questions  of  knowledge  and  life,  yet  never 
struck  out  into  any  independent  course,  nor  ever  dared  to  depart 
from  tradition.  On  the  contrary,  it  submitted  itself  to  every 
thing  that  was  connected  with  the  real  or  presumed  religious 
creed,  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  cele- 
brated old  church  teachers.  It  was  presented  also  in  a  style  of 
dry  formalism  and  fruitless  subtle  controversial  questions. 

Trutvetter  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  prevalent  philosophy, 
and  published  a  series  of  manuals  upon  the  subject  Compared 
with  others,  he  was  moderate  in  his  tone,  and  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  polemics,  in  which  acute  minds  find  so  much  enjoyment. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  colleague,  Usingen.  The  general 
standpoint  of  both  was  the  same.  Trutvetter  also  gave^ evidence 
of  extensive  reading  in  ancient  and  modem  scholastic  literature, 
embracing  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  as  well  as  those  of 
obscure  authors.  We  can  easily  conclude  from  this  what  the 
character  of  his  lectures  was,  and  what  claims  he  made  upon  his 
pupils. 

At  the  same  time,  the  philosophical  Faculty  of  this  University 
made  a  fresh  and  vigorous  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  classic, 
Latin  and  Greek  antiquity,  with  which  a  new  science  came  into 
existence ;  yea,  even  a  new  era  of  intellectual  culture  burst  upon 
the  world.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  agita- 
tions and  influences  of  reviving  literature  in  the  schools  in  which 
Luther  was  taught  at  Magdeburg  and  Eisenach.  Now  he  was 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  nurseries  of  these 
"  good  and  noble  arts  and  sciences"  in  Germany —  yea,  at  that 
place  where,  in  those  days,  their  richest  buds  were  unfolding. 
Erfurt  could  boast  that  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  Greek  was 
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printed  in  Greek  type  in  one  of  its  learned  workshops — a  gram- 
mar was  published  in  the  same  year  in  which  Luther  came  to  the 
University.  It  was  particularly  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  which 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  and  emulation  of  young  students.  The 
flowing  and  elegant  Latin,  as  it  was  learned  from  the  ancient 
models,  was  the  language  of  science  and  cultivated  intercourse ; 
still  more  important  was  the  free  agitation  of  thought  to  which 
this  language  led,  and  the  new  world  of  observation  which  it 
opened  to  educated  men. 

In  proportion  as  these  students  of  antiquity  despised  the  barbar- 
ous Latin  and  the  insipidity  of  traditional,  monastic  and  scholastic 
culture,  there  also  went  out  an  opposition  to  scholastic  doctrine,  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  yea,  to  the  religious  conceptions  of 
Christianity  in  general.  History  teaches  us  the  different  paths 
which  the  Humanists  pursued  in  this  relation,  and  we  shall  here- 
after see  how  in  divers  ways  they  coincided  with  the  pathway  of  our 
reformer  and  impart  importance  and  interest  to  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  itself  In  many,  an  earnest  religious  longing  was 
combined  with  the  effort  after  a  more  liberal  intellectual  culture 
and  an  aspiration  after  an  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
When  the  flames  of  the  reformation  conflict  burst  out,  some  of 
them  attached  themselves  to  Luther  or  the  other  religious  lead- 
ers at  his  side ;  others,  shrinking  back  in  alarm  from  the  momen- 
tous decision,  and  above  all  things,  only  concerned  about  their 
own  scientific  employments,  were  content  with  counseling  mod- 
eration, and  retired  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses.  Others  aban- 
doned the  Christian  faith  and  even  the  foundation  of  a  Christian, 
moral  life.  They  relapsed  into  a  new  heathenism,  which  in  some 
instances  was  vulgar,  sensual,  immoral ;  in  others,  it  was  more  re- 
fined, artistic,  aesthetic.  But  even  these  did  not  on  that  account 
take  up  arms  against  the  Church  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  major- 
ity of  them  continued  to  conform  to  the  external  observances  of 
the  church,  considered  her  doctrines,  ordinances  and  discipline 
as  indispensable  to  the  common  mass,  above  which  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  elevated ;  some  of  them  were  even  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  church,  and  were  eminently  delighted 
witn  the  exercise  of  this  authority  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
benefits.  This  state  of  things  at  that  time  was  without  disguise 
exhibited  to  everybody,  in  Italy,  in  Rome  and  in  the  papal  pal- 
ace itself     On  the  other  hand,  the  most  prominent  supporters  of 
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the  revival  of  learning  among  the  Germans,  even  though  thej-  ar- 
rayed themselves  against  monkish  and  clerical  barbarism,  yet, 
for  themselves  and  their  pupils,  continued  faithful  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  mother  Church.  Especially  in  Erfurt  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  representatives  of  the  old  school  philoso- 
phy and  school  theology,  was  peaceful,  unconstrained  and 
friendly.  To  Trutvetter,  for  his  dry  writings,  they  gave  flattering, 
smooth  and  elegant  verses  ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  already 
busy  in  cultivating  a  more  refined  style  of  language. 

Talented  young  students  of  classical  science  in  Erfurt,  formed 
themselves  into  an  alliance  or  society.  There  was  no  lack  of 
youthful  conviviality,  poetry  and  wine  ;  but  they  did  not  allow 
any  indecorum  or  immorality.  Various  men,  whom  we  shall 
have  to  name  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Luther,  belonged  to 
this  circle  ;  among  them  was  Johann  Jaeger,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Crotus  Rubianus,  the  friend  of  Ulrich  Hutten  and 
George  Spalatin  (properly  Burkhard)  later  the  intimate  collabo- 
rator of  our  reformer.  Both  had  already  been  three  years  at  the 
University,  when  Luther  came.  Three  years  after  him,  Coban 
Hess  appeared  there,  the  most  brilliant  and  amiable  of  the  young 
Humanists  and  poets  of  Germany. 

These  then  were  the  scientific  resources  which  Luther  found 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  in  Erfurt.  Various  paths  of  mental 
culture  were  opened  before  him.  With  characteristic  energy  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy  in  all  its  wide  extent,  and 
made  himself  especially  familiar  with  its  involved  and  knotty 
points,  whilst  besides  this  he  was  also  intent  upon  enjoying, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  fruits  of  the  newly-awakened  science  of 
antiquity. 

In  classical  studies  he  preferred  Ovid,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  in 
addition,  as  was  customary  with  students  of  ancient  languages, 
he  diligently  read  the  Latin  poetry  of  more  modern  masters.  His 
principal  aim,  however,  was  less  directed  towards  making  himself 
a  perfect  master  of  the  language  than  to  gather  from  it  the  preg- 
nant expressions  of  human  wisdom,  and  pictures  of  human  life 
and  of  the  history  of  nations.  He  had  learned  it  thoroughly 
enough  to  express  his  own  weighty  thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly 
in  classic  Latin,  but  was  at  the  same  time  painfully  conscious  how 
far  below  that  of  the  more  modern  Latin  writers  his  own  fell  in 
elegance,  purity  and  grace.    But  at  these  qualities  he  never  aimed. 
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He  cultivated  personal  and  social  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  this  association.  Crotus,  whom  we  have  named  above,  after- 
wards reminded  him  how  once  in  Erfurt  they  two  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  noble  arts.  But  the  numerous  letters  and 
poems  of  these  young  Humanists  of  Erfurt,  left  to  posterity,  do 
not  mention  his  name.  Crotus  tells  us  that  he  had  made  him- 
self a  name  among  them  as  "the  learned  philosopher,"  and  as 
"  the  musician."  To  "  the  poets,"  which  was  the  favorite  title  of 
the  youthful  Humanists,  he  did  not  then  belong.  Many,  and 
among  them  Luther's  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  Melanchthon, 
have  regretted  that  he  was  not  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  aesthetic  spirit  of  the  fine  arts  and  liberal  sciences,  so  that  his 
abrupt  temperament  and  manners  might  have  been  softened  by 
their  influence.  But  little  was  to  be  gained  from  them  that  would 
embolden  him  the  more  in  the  intrepid  battle  he  afterwards 
fought.  The  energy  of  his  arm  in  dealing  terrific  bloivs  upon  the 
papacy  would  not  be  braced  by  the  stately  logic  of  Aristotle  or 
the  mellifluous  strains  of  Sappho.  Those  intellectual  possessions 
and  enjoyments  then  so  highly  prized  and  cherished,  would  on 
the  contrary,  rather  restrain  him,  not  only  from  open  warfare,  but 
also  from  sharp,  deep  penetration  into  higher  religious  and  moral 
questions,  and  the  frequent  internal  struggles  arising  from  them. 
When  considering  the  general  merits  of  this  revival  of  letters,  or 
Humanism  as  they  called  it,  we  must  not  forget  how  far  it  with- 
drew itself  from  the  life  of  the  German  people  and  from  associa- 
tion with  it.  It  contributed  towards  building  up  a  partition  wall 
of  intellectual  aristocracy  and  left  the  best  talent  as  awkward  in 
the  utterance  of  its  own  mother  tongue  as  it  was  skillful  and 
fluent  in  the  handling  of  foreign,  acquired,  artificial  and  un-German 
forms  of  speech.  Luther,  in  not  wholly  surrendering  himself  to 
these  influences,  always  remained  a  German. 

Philosophy  absorbed  his  chief  attention  and  left  him  but  little 
time  for  other  studies.  In  this  department  he  aimed  at  the 
highest  attainments  of  human  knowledge.  The  later  scholastic 
philosophy  still  retained  its  allegiance  to  the  older,  however 
closely  it  clung  to  its  own  clumsy  forms.  At  the  same  time 
these  forms,  dry  as  they  were,  had  an  attraction  for  him,  because 
they  exercised  his  naturally  sharp  discriminating  and  incisive 
mind.  He  was  fond  of  discussion.  Literary  combats  were  at 
that  time  much  enjoyed  at  all  the  universities.     Afterwards  when 
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the  light  of  scriptural  truth  shone  upon  his  understanding  and  the 
grace  of  God  renewed  his  heart  and  he  came  to  comprehend  the 
subject  of  genuine  theological  science,  then  he  deplored  the  time 
and  labor  he  had  expended  upon  those  studies  and  spoke  of  them 
even  with  disgust. 

We  have  already  learned  from  Crotus  of  the  social  life  he  there 
led  with  his  friends.  Music  also,  in  which  he  had  already  showed 
his  skill  as  a  wandering  student  minstrel,  he  still  cultivated  and 
exercised  in  those  University  circles.  He  had  a  voice  that  was 
not  strong  but  high,  diatioct,  which  could  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  In  addition  to-  vocal  mnsic,  he  now  ako  learned  to  play 
the  lute,  and  without  a  teacher.  He  devoted  that  time  to  this 
amusement,  whilst  he  was  confined  to  the  house  on  account  of  a 
wounded  leg. 

He  made  such  rapid  progress  in  tho^e  philosophical  studies, 
that  in  his  third  session  he  acquired  the  ftrst  academical  degree  in 
the  philosophical  faculty,  which  was  that  of  Bachelor.  This  de- 
gree, agreeably  to  the  universal  custom  of  Universities  preceded 
that  of  Master,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  present  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  The  examination  for  it  which  Lother  stood  on  St. 
Michael's  day,  1502,  extended  itself  according  to  the  programme, 
over  the  most  important  branches  of  the  whole  domain  of  philos- 
ophy. Probably  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  having  been  ex- 
tremely rigid.  The  attainment  of  the  Master's  degree  required 
the  severest  labor.  It  was  conferred  on  him  in  part  in  the  begin- 
ning* of  1503.  He  may  have  been  thinking  of  himself  when 
afterwards  in  speaking  of  the  former  reputation  of  Erfurt,  he  said : 
"  What  a  glorious  and  exciting  time  we  used  to  have  of  it,  when 
they  conferred  the  degree  of  Master  and  honored  the  recipients 
with  a  torch-light  procession ;  I  hold  that  no  temporal  worldly 
happiness  was  equal  to  that."  Melanchthon — and  many  fellow- 
students  of  Luther  could  have  made  the  same  report — says, 
"  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  young  man  were  at  that 
time  the  admiration  of  the  whole  University." 

It  was  the  will  of  his  father  and  the  advice  of  his  relatives 
that  he  should  now  prepare  himself  for  the  law.  In  this  pro- 
fession they  thought  he  could  put  his  talents  to  the  best  use  and 
be  of  most  service  to  mankind.  And  in  this  department,  the 
University  of  Erfurt  possessed  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientific  magnates  of  his  times,  in  Henning  Goede,  who  was  just 
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then  in  the  vigorous  maturity  of  his  years.  Thus  then  Luther 
began  to  hear  lectures  on  law.  His  father  also  procured  for  him 
valuable  books,  amongst  them  a  copy  of  Corpus  Jurist 

But  a  very  different  direction  in  his  career  was  in  preparation 
in  his  inner  religious  iiie. 

As  we  have  heard  above,  he  subsequently  often  spoke  of  the 
influence  which  the  domestic  discipline  of  his  father,  some  occur- 
rences in  his  school  life,  and  the  instructions  of  the  church,  ex- 
erted upon  him  and  inclined  his  mind  in  this  direction.  Amid  all 
his  philosophical  studies  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  student  life,  he 
could  never  wholly  banish  the  thought  that  he  must  make  him- 
self pious  and  satisfy  all  the  austere  requirements  of  God — that 
he  must  make  good  all  the  &ilures  of  his  life  and  reconcile  him- 
self with  heaven,  and  that  an  angry  judge  is  seated  upon  the 
throne,  threatening  him  with  damnation.  Internal  voices  of  that 
character  must  become  louder  and  more  earnest  in  a  person  of 
sensitive  and  tender  conscience,  as  he  advances  from  youth  to 
manhood  and  becomes  more  conscious  of  his  own  responsibility 
before  God,  and  of  his  own  self-dependence.  To  the  religious 
practices  to  which  he  was  accustomed  from  his  childhood,  Luther 
continued  faithful  as  a  student.  He  not  only  began  every  day 
with  prayer,  but  also  with  going  to  church,  that  is,  to  early  mass. 
But  he  was  not  here  taught  the  gospel  way  to  God  and  to  salva- 
tion. 

There  was  at  that  time,  at  Erfurt,  an  earnest  and  vigorous 
preacher  named  Sebastian  Weinman,  who  sharply  rebuked  the 
prevailing  vices  of  the  day  and  exposed  the  corruptions  of  ecclesi- 
astical life,  and  whom  also  the  students  were  fond  of  hearing;  but 
he  had  nothing  to  offer  for  the  internal  longings  of  a  soul  strug- 
gling into  spiritual  life.  It  was  an  event  in  Luther's  life,  when  on 
one  occasion  he  found  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  University  Library. 
Although  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  never  until  then 
seen  a  complete  Bible.  For  the  first  time  he  now  observed  that 
it  contained  much  more  than  was  read  and  explained  in  the 
churches.  With  supreme  delight  he  read  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  history  of  Samuel  and  of  his  mother  Hannah,  at  which  place 
he  had  opened  the  book.  But  he  did  not  yet  know  what  more  he 
could  make  out  of  the  book  for  himself. 

It  was  not  peculiar  transgressions,  nor  youthful  excesses,  that 
filled  Luther  with  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God.     His  most  bitter 
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enemies  in  Erfurt,  who  knew  him  as  a  student,  have  never  desig- 
nated or  even  hinted  at  any  thing  unfavorable  to  him  of  that 
character.  As  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  he  himself 
estimated  his  moral  life,  we  may  notice  a  declaration  of  his,  as 
reported  by  a  fellow-student  and  good  friend,  **  Luther,"  he  re- 
lates, "  at  that  time,  over  and  over  again  when  washing  his  hands 
would  say,  *  the  ipore  we  wash  ourselves,  the  more  unclean  we 
become.* " 

Without  doubt  he  meant  the  numerous  small  offences  in  word, 
thought  and  deed,  which  in  spite  of  human  caution,  each  day 
brings  with  it,  and  which  however  unimportant  they  seemed  to 
others,  were  in  his  conscience  sins  against  God's  holy  law.  And 
still  more  alarming  questions  rose  in  his  troubled  spirit,  and  his 
sagacious,  subtle  mind,  instead  of  being  able  to  solve  them,  only 
led  him  deeper  into  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Was  it  only  God's 
will  that  he  should  once  become  really  pure  and  thus  be  saved? 
As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  does  not  the  way  to  hell  or  the  way  to 
heaven  stand  unalterably  fast  in  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  on 
which  everything  depends  and  by  which  everything  is  deter- 
mined? And  do  not  the  useless  results  of  his  struggles  thus  far 
make  it  plain  to  him  that  the  way  to  hell  is  that  destined  for  him  ? 
He  was  thus  exposed  to  the  peril  of  falling  into  fatal  error  con- 
cerning such  a  God.  Biblical  texts,  like  those  which  speak  of 
serving  God  in  fear,  became  intolerable  and  hateful  to  him.  He 
was  in  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  demon  of  despair,  and  thus 
might  be  led  even  to  blaspheme  God.  This  he  afterwards  called 
his  severest  temptation,  as  he  experienced  it  while  yet  a  youth. 

The  condition  of  his  health  may  have  contributed  to  enhance 
the  violence  of  these  emotions  in  his  soul.  We  hear  that,  during 
one  period  of  his  University  life,  he  had  a  serious  attack  of  sick- 
ness, which  awakened  in  him  thoughts  of  dying.  A  friend  (of 
whom  more  modern  tradition  has  made  an  old  priest),  at  that 
time  said  to  him:  " Do  not  be  alarmed;  you  will  yet  live  to  be- 
come a  great  man  I" — a  declaration  which  at  that  time  deeply  im- 
pressed him.  An  alarming  and  sudden  exposure  to  death  during 
that  time  also  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  him  :  As  he  was  one 
Easter-day  on  his  way  to  visit  his  parents,  and  had  proceeded 
several  miles  from  Erfurt,  the  sword  which  he  wore,  as  was  cus- 
tomary with  all  students,  accidentally  wounded  the  chief  artery 
of  his  leg.     Whilst  a  friend  who  was  with  hi  n,  went  after  a  sur- 
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geon,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  him  alone,  he  pressed  the 
wound  while  lying  upon  his  back,  but  the  leg  continued  to  swell. 
In  the  anguish  of  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  Mary,  help !"  At  that 
time,  as  he  subsequently  said,  he  would  have  died  depending 
upon  the  virgin  Mary  for  salvation.  On  the  following  night  his 
alarm  was  renewed,  and  he  again  invoked  the  mother  of  God.  It 
was  at  this  time,  during  his  convalescence  that  he  learned  to  play 
upon  the  lute. 

Several  months  after  he  had  received  the  degree  of  Master,  he 
was  most  profoundly  agitated  at  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  further.  He  was  stabbed  or  suddenly 
lost  his  life  by  some  other  calamity. 

Whilst  he  was  in  this  depressed  condition  of  mind,  might  not  a 
thought  have  occurred  to  him,  whether  he  should  not  finally  risk 
his  salvation  in  the  monastic  sanctity  recommended  by  the 
church,  renounce  the  world,  and  sacrifice  all  his  attainments  and 
prospects  in  this  life.  "  The  young  Master"  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it,  "  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  depressed  state  of  mind.*' 

But  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  forced  to  a  momentous  decision. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  1505,  when  several  holy-days  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time,  he  visited  his  parents  at  Mansfeld, 
possibly  hoping  to  be  refreshed  and  consoled.  Returning  alone 
on  July  2,  the  festival  of  the  visitation  of  Mary,  and  having  nearly 
reached  Erfurt,  a  terrific  thunderstorm  overtook  him  near  the 
village  of  Stotternheim.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  quivered  be- 
fore him.  Trembling  with  alarm,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Help  me,  dear  Saint  Anna,*  I  will  become  a  monk." 
A  few  days  after,  when  he  had  perfectly  recovered  from  this  fright, 
this  exclamation  occasioned  regret.  Many  advised  him  against 
the  step  which  he  had  vowed  to  take.  But  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  vow  he  had  made  was  heard  and  accepted.  Hence  he 
felt  bound  to  resist  all  opposition.  He  did  not  think  it  was  his 
duty  first  to  secure  the  consent  of  his  father;  according  to  his 
own  idea  and  the  teaching  of  the  church,  even  the  father's  protest 
would  not  release  him  from  the  vow.  Thus  he  tore  himself  away 
from  the  circle  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived.  On  July  16,  he 
once  more  invited  his  best  friends  to  his  lodgings,  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  them.  They  tried  their  utmost  efforts  to  restrain  him 
from  his  purpose;  he  replied  to  them,  "To-day  you  see  me,  but 

*  St.  Anna  was  the  patron  saint  of  that  district. 
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never  again."  The  next  day,  St.  Alexius*  day,  they  accompanied 
him  with  tears  to  the  gates  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  located 
in  the  town,  which,  as  he  thought,  would  shelter  him  forever. 

It  is  the  utterances  of  Luther  himself,  which  enable  us  even  at 
this  distant  day,  vividly  to  represent  this  remarkable  event  before 
us.  It  is  tradition  that  has  given  the  name  Alexius  to  that  un- 
known friend,  whose  sudden  death  by  lightning  during  the  thun- 
der storm  alarmed  him,  and  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  to 
become  a  monk.  There  is  no  historical  authority  whatever  for 
the  story. 

Of  his  monastic  vow,  Luther  later  says,  that  it  was  an  enforced 
one — wrung  from  him  by  alarm  and  the  terror  of  death.  But  at 
that  time  he  did  not  doubt  that  God  compelled  him.  And  thus 
afterwards  he  says,  "  I  thought  that  I  never  would  get  out  of  the 
cloister ;  I  was  entirely  dead  to  the  world,  as  long  as  it  seemed 
good  to  God." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  MONASTERY  AT  ERFURT  UNTIL  I508. 

The  choice  of  the  monastic  life  was  suddenly  made.  But  his 
mind  was  fully  and  sincerely  set  upon  it,  and  the  selection  of  the 
cloister  which  he  entered  was  also  well  considered. 

The  Augustinian  monks  belonged  to  the  most  influential  and 
respected  monastic  orders  in  Germany.  Loud  and  just  as  were 
the  complaints  and  contemptuous  the  derision  even  at  that  time, 
of  the  corruptions,  the  idleness,  the  hypocrisy  and%  coarse  im- 
morality of  the  monastic  life,  still  many  monks  believed  that 
they  were  faithfully  serving  God  and  had  attained  to  an  eminent 
degree  of  sanctity  and  merit,  by  taking  the  vow  of  celibacy,  re- 
linquishing their  worldly  possessions,  and  submitting  themselves 
entirely  to  the  will  of  their  superiors  and  to  the  rules  of  their 
order.  External  discipline,  at  least,  was  generally  maintained. 
Among  the  German  monasteries  of  this  order,  there  were  many 
which,  whilst  elsewhere  corruptions  of  the  gravest  character  had 
crept  in,  yet  insisted  upon  the  strict  observance  of  their  ancient 
rules,  which  they  held  had  been  prescribed  by  Saint  Augustine 
himself — ^but  the  rules  which  they  stringently  enforced  had  re- 
ference, for  the  most  part,  to  very  unimportant,  external  affairs. 
They  established  among  themselves  a  sort  of  alliance,  over  which 
was  placed  a  so-called  general  vicar  of  the  order  for  Germany. 
To  this  alliance  belonged  the  monastery  at  Erfurt.  The  Augus- 
tinian monks  especially,  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  higher 
and  more  cultivated  classes  of  the  population.  They  were  zeal- 
ous in  preaching  and  the  care  of  souls,  and  were  advocates  of 
theological  study.  Of  this  monastery,  Amoldi,  the  teacher  of 
Luther,  was  a  member.  As  the  order  owned  no  property  and  all 
the  members  lived  upon  alms,  the  monks  went  through  the  city 
and  all  the  country  round  about,  to  beg  money,  bread,  cheese,  and 
other  provisions. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  order,  he  who  applied  for  admis- 
lion  was  not  immediately  received,  but  his  application  was  laid 
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aside  for  a  while  until  it  was  ascertained  whether  he  was  really 
in  earnest.  Then  he  was  taken  in  as  a  so-called  novice,  and  put 
upon  probation  at  least  a  year.  During  this  period  he  might 
withdraw  if  he  chose. 

Luther  now  thought  it  time  to  inform  his  parents  of  his  reso- 
lution. But  the  monastic  brothers  reminded  him,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  man  must  forsake  father  and  mother  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  his  cross,  and  that  no  one  who  once  having  laid  hold  of  the 
plough  and  looks  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  When 
he  then  wrote  to  his  father,  the  latter  was  sorely  displeased  at  the 
son  for  having  repudiated  his  paternal  rights.  "  My  fether,"  says 
Luther  some  years  after,  **  was  vexed  with  me  beyond  degree  and 
refused  his  sanction ;  he  answered  me  in  writing,  and  addressed 
me  as  thou — ^before  that  he  had  called  me  yoUy  because  I  was  a 
Master — and  in  a  passion  withdrew  all  favor  from  me."  About 
that  time  the  father  lost  two  sons  by  the  plague.  The  same  pes- 
tilence had  also  broken  out  so  violently  in  Erfurt,  that  whole 
crowds  of  students,  with  their  teachers,  fled  away,  and  Luther's 
father  heard  that  his  son  Martin  had  also  fallen  a  victim  to  it 
His  friends  then  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice  to  God  his  dear- 
est object  on  earth,  by  permitting  this  son,  who  was  still  spared 
to  him,  to  enter  into  the  monastic  life.  The  father  was  finally  per- 
suaded ;  but  he  yielded,  as  Luther  says,  with  an  unwilling,  sad- 
dened mind. 

The  new  convert  was  received  among  the  novices  with  sacred 
hymns,  prayers  and  other  solemnities.  He  was  already  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  order.  It  was  a  white  woolen  robe  with  a 
cowl  and  cape  of  black  cloth,  and  a  black  leather  girdle.  When 
he  was  disrobed  of  his  civil  dress  and  he  was  invested  with  the 
monastic  vestment,  Latin  verses  were  sung  over  him,  intimating 
that  the  Lord  was  now  "  putting  off  the  old  man,  which  is  cor- 
rupt, and  putting  on  for  him  the  new  man  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness."  Over  the  cowl,  there  was  a  so-called 
scapular,  which  was  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  which  hung  over  the 
shoulders,  breast  and  back  down  to  the  feet ;  this  signified  that 
he  was  to  take  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  who  said, 
'*  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light."  After  this  he  was 
given  over  to  the  care  of  the  master  of  the  novices,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  initiate  them  into  the  practices  of  monastic  sanctity,  to 
observe  their  conduct,  and  to  watch  over  their  souls. 
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Above  all  things,  their  own  will  was  to  be  entirely  broken. 
They  were  to  learn  that  everything  enjoined  upon  them  was  to 
be  performed  without  the  least  resistance,  and  even  to  be  the 
more  willing  to  render  obedience,  the  more  it  was  against  their 
own  disposition  and  taste.  Inclination  to  *  pride  was  to  be  over- 
come by  imposing  upon  them  the  meanest  services.  Friends  of 
Luther  inform  us  that  he,  in  the  beginning  of  his  novitiate,  was 
daily  compelled  to  perform  the  most  degrading  work  in  sweeping 
and  scouring,  and  that  it  afforded  envious  brothers  peculiar 
pleasure  when  he,  the  hitherto  proud  young  Master,  was  ordered, 
with  a  sack  upon  his  shoulders,  to  beg  through  the  town  in  com- 
pany of  a  more  experienced  brother. 

For  a  time  the  University  interceded  in  his  behalf  as  one  of  its 
members,  and  obtained  at  least  some  mitigation  of  his  trials. 
From  Luther's  own  mouth,  we  never  afterwards  hear  any  com- 
plaint of  these  special  burdens  and  vexations.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  them  himself:  he  even  desired  to  perform  self-mortifying 
duties,  so  that  he  might  the  more  deserve  God's  favors.  Even 
after  he  had  become  a  Reformer,  he  gratefully  spoke  of  his  Novice 
Master  or  **  Pedagogue"  as  he  was  called ;  "  He  was  a  good  old 
man — doubtless  a  genuine  Christian  under  the  monastic  cowl." 

Every  day  was  fully  and  regularly  occupied  by  prayers  and 
other  religious  services  prescribed  for  the  novices.  Seven  or  eight 
hours  of  prayer  or  Haras  were  set  apart  for  every  day.  The 
brothers,  who  had  not  yet  become  priests,  had  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  the  Ave  Maria  twenty-five  times  a  day, 
whilst  to  the  priests  were  prescribed  more  general  forms  of  prayer. 
Luther  was  soon  promoted  to  study  certain  theological  branches, 
which  were  taught  by  two  learned  Fathers  of  the  convent.  The 
more  important  aflair  to  him  was  that  they  gave  into  his  hands 
a  Latin  Bible,  such  as  was  used  in  the  church.  Just  at  this  time, 
a  new  code  of  statutes  designed  by  Staupitz,  the  Vicar  of  the 
Order,  was  introduced  into  the  Augustinian  convents  of  that 
province,  which  inculcated  diligent  reading,  devout  hearing,  and 
zealous  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Luther  had  no  competent 
teacher  of  the  Bible — he  found  the  understanding  of  it  difficult. 
But  with  ardent  longing  he  continued  to  read  it  and  sigh  for  some 
one  to  expound  it 

After  the  year  of  probation  had  elapsed,  there  ensued  the  sol- 
emn reception  into  the  order.     Luther  here  vowed  to  live  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  rules  of  the  holy  Father  Augustin,  and  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  Almighty  God,  the  virgin  Mary,  and  the  Prior 
of  the  convent,  "  even  unto  death."  Before  this  vow  was  made 
the  vestments  of  the  order  were  again  put  upon  him,  after  they 
had  been  consecrated  with  holy  water  and  incense.  The  Prior 
accepted  his  vow  and  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  after  he  had 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  brothers  congratulated 
him  as  being  now  like  an  innocent  child  that  has  just  been  bap- 
tized. He  was  now  furnished  with  a  cell  for  himself,  containing 
a  table,  bedstead  and  chair.  On  March  7,  1872,  this  room  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

By  an  indissoluble  vow,  Luther  had  now  bound  himself  to  that 
condition  in  life  in  which  he  aimed  at  securing  heaven.  All  the 
means  through  which  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  this  result  were  richly 
afforded  to  him  in  his  convent.  When  he  sought  the  favor  of 
Mary  and  other  saints,  who  were  to  intercede  for  him  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  God  and  Christ,  he  found  in  his  order  a  glow- 
ing veneration,  particularly  for  the  holy  Virgin,  and  all  proper 
instruction  how  to  render  her  acceptable  service.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  Pius  IX.  in  our  day  has 
ventured  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  church  doctrine,  was  zeal- 
ously defended  by  the  Augustinians,  and  was  also  firmly  believed 
by  Luther  even  after  the  beginning  of  his  Reformation  struggle. 
One  of  his  two  theological  instructors  in  the  convent,  John  von 
Paltz,  glorified  the  virgin  exceedingly  in  his  writings,  and  zeal- 
ously maintained  that  all  Christians  are  her  spiritual  children. 
*'  Under  her  mantle,*'  says  Luther,  "  I  had  to  creep  at  that  time, 
the  Lord  Jesus  being  out  of  view."  From  the  multitude  of  other 
saints,  Luther  selected  a  number  of  such  who  might  be  his  con- 
stant protectors.  Among  these,  besides  Saint  Anna,  St.  George 
and  others,  the  Apostle  Thomas  was  named.  From  this  one, 
who  himself  once  suffered  so  much  on  account  of  weakness  of 
faith  and  lack  of  courage,  he  hoped  for  peculiar  sympathy.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  prescribed  prayers,  which  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  every  day.  He  took  pains  to  learn  and  repeat 
every  word  punctually.  Afterward  he  said,  that  in  convents  the 
prayers  are  read  just  as  magpies,  ravens  or  parrots  speak. 

If  he  desired  penitently  to  be  delivered  from  his  sins,  which 
had  so  long  tormented  him  and  daily  alarmed  his  conscience,  the 
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confessional  in  the  convent  was  always  open  to  him.  At  least 
once  a  week,  every  brother  of  the  order  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess privately  before  the  priest  set  apart  to  that  service.  All  sins 
were  to  be  particularly  specified  if  the  penitents  desired  full  for- 
giveness. Luther  made  an  effort  to  lay  open  to  his  confessor 
everything  he  had  done  from  his  youth,  so  that  the  good  old 
man  himself  grew  weary  of  hearing  him.  By  a  complete  inter- 
nal contrition,  which  corresponded  to  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
sins,  the  penitient  rendered  himself  worthy  of  pardon,  which  the 
confessor  then  pronounced  in  the  act  of  absolution;  however, 
according  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  if  there  was  any  deficiency 
in  a  complete  contrition,  it  was  made  up  by  the  sacrament  of 
absolution.  But  the  punishment  to  which  God  had  destined  the 
guilty  was  not  annulled  by  this  absolution  or  pardon ;  that  was 
to  be  atoned  for  by  personal  performances,  which  the  priest  im- 
posed upon  the  penitent,  such  as  prayers,  alms,  fasting,  and  other 
self-mortifications.  Damnation  hung  over  him  who  was  not 
pardoned ;  he  who  had  not  made  atonement  was  threatened  with 
the  tortures  of  purgatory,  at  least.  This  was  and  continued  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  Cathoh'cism. 

Thus  was  Luther  now  ordered  to  practice  a  painful  and  meth- 
odical self-examination,  and  diligently  to  use  all  the  means  of 
salvation,  which  were  here  furnished  him.  But  the  more  dili- 
gently he  inspected  his  life  and  thoughts,  the  more  transgressions 
of  the  perfect  will  of  God  did  he  discover,  and  hence,  the  more 
heavily  did  they  bear  upon  his  conscience.  They  were  not,  as 
might  be  presumed  of  a  vigorous  youth,  the  emotions  of  carnal 
lust,  which  were  still  more  stimulated  by  the  constraint  of  the 
cloister.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  anger,  hate,  envy  of  his 
brothers  and  those  around  him ;  it  was  a  secret  vanity  which  even 
at  that  time  his  enemies  accused  him  of,  and  a  fretfulness  of 
temper,  which  even  later  easily  broke  out  into  bursts  of  passion. 
Such  emotions,  words,  and  acts,  were  mortal  sins  to  his  con- 
science, even  if  they  did  appear  in  the  confessional  to  the  priest 
too  unimportant  to  be  recited.  To  these  were  superadded  a 
number  of  minor  offences  against  the  rules  of  the  church  and  the 
convent,  relative  to  the  outward  forms  of  worship,  prayers,  etc., 
which  the  church,  trifling  as  they  must  appear  to  us,  regarded  as 
grievous  transgressions.  There  arose  finally  in  his  mind  a  con- 
stant uneasiness,  which  led  him  to  look  for  sins  where  in  general 
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none  were  to  be  found.  What  he  before  had  said  about  the 
washing  of  one's  hands,  which  became  more  unclean  the  more 
they  were  washed,  he  was  now  personally  to  experience.  Whilst 
he  felt  deep  contrition  for  these  sins,  and  was  filled  with  im- 
measurable anguish  and  alarm,  yet  his  mental  sufferings  were 
never  of  that  character  or  degree  that  he  could  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  the  guilt  by  this  means,  was  compensated 
for  before  God.  He  still  had  a  secret  apprehension  that  all  was 
not  right  Absolution  was  again  and  again  pronounced  over 
him ;  but  who  could  assure  him  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  previous 
conditions,  and  that  the  absolution  was  really  effectual?  He 
cheerfully  assumed  all  the  penances,  and  performed  in  prayers, 
fastings,  and  vigils,  much  more  than  the  rules  of  the  cloister  re- 
quired or  his  father  confessor  imposed  upon  him.  His  vigorous 
constitution  was  prepared  to  endure  these  mortifications  from  his 
youth,  but  he  practiced  them  so  severely  at  this  time,  that  he 
suffered  the  evil  consequences  for  many  years  afler.  Luther 
could  subsequently  bear  witness,  that  he  at  that  time  with  such 
practices  mortified  and  tortured  his  body  to  a  greater  extent  than 
all  his  enemies  and  persecutors  did  their  own. 

With  great  diligence,  as  far  as  the  other  convent  duties  per 
mitted,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  He  par- 
ticularly read  through  the  writings  of  the  later  scholastic 
theologians,  with  which  he  became  somewhat  acquainted  during 
his  philosophical  course.  Several  of  them,  such  as  Occam  of 
England,  whose  genius  he  highly  prized,  had  written  works 
which,  in  relation  to  questions  of  external  ecclesiasticism,  might 
have  guided  him  into  the  path  of  truth,  if  on  his  part  he  had  at 
that  time  possessed  any  susceptibility  for  it.  They  had  opposed 
the  absolute  power  of  the  pope  and  his  intrusion  into  the  domain 
of  the  emperor  and  the  State.  But  such  a  tendency  was  foreign 
to  the  monastic  order  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  to  the  theo- 
logians who  were  his  instructors.  Paltz,  mentioned  above,  was 
prominent  in  glorifying  the  pope  for  having  dispensed  indulgences 
in  Germany.  The  whole  order  and  its  German  convents  were 
particularly  indebted  to  the  pope  for  various  favors.  Luther  him- 
self clung  fast  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  hierarchy,  with  all  the 
ardor  with  which  he  used  the  church's  means  of  grace  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul. 

The  question  of  deepest  personal  interest  to  him  during  his 
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theological  pursuits  always  was,  how  may  the  sinner  secure  eter- 
nal life?  That  which  he  read  in  the  writings  of  those  theologians, 
and  what  he  heard  from  his  learned  teachers,  was  only  adapted 
to  enhance  his  fruitless  internal  struggle,  anxiety  and  pain.  The 
great  church  Father  after  whom  his  order  was  called,  and  to 
whom  was  attributed  the  authorship  of  its  rules,  once,  on  the 
ground  of  personal  experience,  which  he  himself  had  in  conflict 
with  sin  and  the  flesh,  maintained  with  deep  impresSiveness  and 
successful  controversy  with  opponents,  that,  as  the  apostle  says, 
it  does  not  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  men,  but  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  not  on  human  strength  or  will,  but  on  the  divine  gracious 
will,  whi^  h  alone  changes  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  imparts 
power  to  know  and  do  that  which  is  good.  But  neither  his 
order  I'or  the  scholastics  comprehended  this  theology  of  Augustin. 
True,  -*.  was  taught  that  heaven  is  too  high  to  be  gained  by  any 
other  way  than  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
the  sinner  by  his  natural  powers  can  and  must  contribute  so  much 
before  God,  as  to  merit  grace,  which  will  then  help  him  farther 
on  toward  heaven.  He  who  has  arrived  at  this  degree,  is  quali- 
fied, and  should  feel  himself  impelled,  to  render  more  service  than 
God's  commands  require.  Reference  to  the  bitter  agonies  and 
death  of  the  Saviour  Christ,  was  not  neglected  by  the  theologians 
at  whose  feet  Luther  sat;  and  they  were  often,  especially  by  Paltz, 
laid  to  the  hearts  of  Christians,  in  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
manner.  But  it  was  not  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ,  in  which 
they  might  confidently  rely,  that  was  impressed  upon  them,  but 
that  now,  on  their  part,  they  must  sacrifice  themselves  for  him 
who  was  sacrificed,  and  in  following  him,  they  must  be  willing  to 
endure  the  pains  of  death  for  the  expiation  of  their  own  guilt. 
Every  day  he  felt  these  claims  of  God,  which  he  could  not  meet, 
pressing  more  heavily  upon  him.  The  most  violent  temptation 
was  the  idea  that  God  intended  to  allow  him  to  fail  under  all 
these  fruitless  longings,  and  finally  to  let  him  sink  into  hell.  And 
just  then,  he  found  among  the  later  scholastics,  not  indeed  a 
theory  according  to  which  God  had  in  advance  predestined  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  men  to  damnation,  but  still  such  a  general  com- 
prehension of  God  as  made  an  arbitrary,  absolute  volition  essential 
to  his  character  and  being,  rather  than  holy  love. 

Luther  spent  several  years  in  the  cloister  amid  such  struggles 
and   sufferings.     His   spiritual  life,  as  it  was  called,  passed  m 
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severe  discipline  and  renunciation  of  the  world,  was  the  theme  of 
praise  in  other  convents,  and  held  up  as  an  example.  Amid  all 
this,  he  inwardly  felt  himself  highly  exalted,  as  though  he  were 
transported  to  the  choir  of  the  angels — "  a  proud,  self-conceited 
saint,"  as  he  afterwards  called  himself.  But  fundamentally  an 
opposite  spirit  still  prevailed  within  him.  Often  in  after  times 
did  he  picture  his  condition,  to  warn  others  against  similar  ways. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  pupils  of  the  law,  who  try  with  their  own 
works,  labor  constantly,  wear  shirts  of  hair,  mortify  their  bodies, 
fast  and  flagellate  themselves,  do  everything  to  satisfy  the  law. 
And  such  an  one  he  once  was.  But  he  also  had  the  experience 
of  one  who  is  sorely  assailed,  and  is  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  death 
or  other  peril — who  on  the  verge  of  despair  flies  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God  as  from  the  hateful  devil,  and  would  prefer  that  there 
should  not  be  any  God.  He  was  reduced  to  that  condition,  and 
was  so  furiously  tempted,  that  he  thought  he  was  about  to  perish, 
body  and  soul.  Thus  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  tortures  of 
purgatory,  of  a  certain  man,  by  whom  he  doubtless  means  him- 
self— such  tortures  he  often  himself  endured  during  his  life,  only 
for  short  periods,  but  they  were  so  violent  and  hellish,  that  no 
tongue  can  express  and  no  pen  describe  them ;  if  they  had  contin- 
ued a  long  time,  or  only  half  an  hour,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  hour, 
he  would  have  perished,  and  his  limbs  would  have  been  turned 
to  ashes.  He  himself  afterwards  recognized  therein  temptations 
of  a  peculiar  character,  which  God  does  not  allow  to  assail  every 
man.  It  became  a  fixed  and  universally  applicable  principle  with 
him,  that  the  school  of  law,  as  he  called  it,  could  in  truth  bring 
salvation  to  any  one  as  little  as  to  him ;  that  on  the  other  hand, 
in  this  school  he  must  learn  to  despair  of  himself,  and  all  his 
claims  upon  the  divine  favor  upon  the  ground  of  his  own  merits ; 
and  yet,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  preceding,  the  reason  why 
he  never  secured  peace  of  conscience,  was  not  merely  or  alto- 
gether the  unevangelical  character  of  church  ordinances  or  con- 
vent rules  and  his  own  compliance  with  them,  but  what  tortured 
him.  most  deeply  and  annoyed  him  to  the  greatest  degree,  was 
really  the  internal  emotions  and  dispositions  which  he  felt  were 
antagonistic  to  the  requirements  of  God,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  that  he  must  reconcile  himself  to  God  by  fulfilling 
them  by  his  own  efforts. 

Thus  the  experience  through  which  he  here  passed  led  him  to 
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that  fundamental  idea  from  which  his  future  preaching  as  a  re- 
former was  to  proceed.  At  that  time,  when  in  the  cloister  he 
tlius  distinguished  himself,  and  by  God's  grace  came  to  an  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  God's  truth,  he  was  compared  to  the 
apostle  Paul  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  and  powerful  con- 
version. In  quite  another  sense  really  is  he  to  be  compared  to 
Paul.  He  in  his  condition  as  a  Pharisee,  exerted  himself  above 
all  others  to  become  righteous  before  God,  according  to  the  law 
and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  It  was  then  that  he  felt  himself 
to  be  a  "  wretched  man  "  (Rom.  vii.  24),  and  subsequently,  upon 
the  experience  he  then  had,  regarded  all  as  loss  and  uncleanness, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus. 

As  however,  within  the  Catholic  church,  those  church  ordi- 
nances, dogmas  and  school  theories,  bearing  on  the  methods  of 
salvation,  could  never  totally  eradicate  the  biblical  testimonies 
and  church  Confessions  relating  to  the  forgiving  and  redeeming 
love  of  God,  nor  could  they  deter  plain  and  pious  Christians 
from  seeking  refuge  in  the  church  with  sincere  longing  for  sal- 
vation, so  did  the  convent  of  Erfurt,  where  Luther's  internal 
religious  development  reached  its  highest  point,  also  reveal  to 
him  most  significant  intimations  and  directions  for  the  other  side. 
These  new  ideas  found  difficult  and  only  gradual  access  to  his 
mind,  beside  the  old  standpoint  which  he  had  energetically  and 
consistently  assumed.  It  was  the  more  necessary  then,  that  as 
clearer  light  broke  upon  his  mind,  diis  standpoint  should  be 
shown  to  be  baseless  He  had  changed  his  position,  and  he  felt 
compelled  to  show  the  grounds  of  his  change,  as  consistently  and 
clearly  as  he  had  maintained  his  former  stand. 

That  instructor  of  Luther  in  the  convent,  whom  we  have  to 
understand  as  the  master  of  the  novices,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him,  in  reminding  him  of  the  words  of  the  Apostles'  creed 
concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  showing  him,  when  he 
would  not  venture  to  apply  it  to  himself,  that  the  Lord  himself 
had  commanded  him  to  hope.  The  same  man  referred  him  to  a 
passage  in  the  sermon  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which  that  earnest 
preacher,  though  in  his  learned  theology  clinging  to  the  church 
ideas  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  insists  upon  faith  as  the  condition  of 
forgiveness,  and  quotes  that  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in 
which  he  teaches  that  a  man  is  justified  through  grace  by  faith. 
Such  single  passages  struck  deep  into   Luther,  and  remained 
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fixed,  even  if  the  fruits  of  them  ripened  only  by  degrees.  He 
also  expresses  his  thanks  to  his  teacher  Amoldi  for  the  consola- 
tions he  gave  him. 

By  far  the  greatest,  most  wholesome  and  most  permanent  influ- 
ence was  exercised  upon  him  in  the  cloister,  by  the  Vicar-General 
of  those  German  convents,  John  von  Staupitz.  He  was  a  very 
influential  man,  of  noble,  pious  mind  and  distinct  far-seeing  spirit 
He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  forms  of  the  school  theologians, 
but  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  preferred 
them  above  everything  else  for  his  own  spiritual  improvement, 
and  knew  how  to  direct  others  in  the  same  path.  He  aimed  at  a 
high  grade  of  spiritual  life,  which  in  its  practice  was  not  cramped 
by  the  old,  popular  forms.  He  was  averse  to  sharp  conflicts  and 
theological  strife,  but  mildly  and  circumspectly  he  aimed  at  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  genuine  piety  in  the  sphere  of  his  activity  and  in 
God's  name  to  let  them  bring  forth  "  the  fruits  of  holy  living." 

In  his  visits  to  Erfurt,  he  encountered  the  young,  gifted,  learned 
and  diligent,  thoughtful  and  melancholy  monk.  He  took  him  at 
once  into  his  paternal  confidence.  He  held  familiar  conversations 
with  him,  and  afterwards  entered  upon  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  him.  Luther's  young  heart  with  all  its  anxieties  clung  to 
him  as  to  a  father.  When  Luther  felt  moved  to  confess  his  numer- 
ous small  sins  to  him,  Staupitz  carefully  distinguished  between 
real  and  presumed  sin :  of  self-devised  sins,  or  of  small  indiscre- 
tions, which  Luther  brought  to  his  notice,  he  would  hear  nothing, 
and  told  him  that  God  demanded  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and 
not  feigned  or  imaginary  transgressions.  Luther  tormented  him- 
self with  a  repentance  which  essentially  consisted  in  agony,  self- 
mortification,  and  works  of  expiation.  Staupitz  taught  him  that 
repentance  according  to  the  Scriptures  was  an  internal  conversion 
which  proceeds  from  the  love  of  righteousness  and  of  God,  and 
not  in  good  resolutions  to  a  better  life,  or  in  good  works  which 
cannot  satisfy  the  law  of  God.  He  protested  against  his  looking 
for  peace  in  these  outward  acts  and  self-imposed  penances,  but 
taught  him  to  persevere  and  trust  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  to 
see  in  Christ,  whom  God  had  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  a  severe,  unrelenting  Judge,  but  rather  a  Saviour 
who  "  gave  himself  for  him,"  and  tenderly  invites  him  to  accept 
the  proffered  salvation.  To  this  proposition  he  especially  directed 
him,  when  Luther  racked  his  mind  and  almost  fell  into  despair 
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concerning  that  secret,  eternal  purpose  of  God;  in  the  wounds  of 
Christ  the  eternal  decree  of  God  shines  resplendently  before  us. 
When  his  temptations  did  not  cease,  he  also  taught  him  to  recog- 
nize in  them  attractive  means  of  the  divine  love.  He  spoke  to 
him  of  temptations  to  pride,  which  also  might  be  made  profitable 
to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  enterprises  for  which  God 
might  be  preparing  him.  In  this  simple,  practical  manner,  and  from 
the  experience  of  his  own  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
with  him.  In  his  continued  confidential  intercourse  with  him, 
his  own  theology  became  plainly  more  expanded  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  his  former  unhappy  pupil  himself  became  his  leader. 
But  Luther  all  his  life  through  with  a  most  grateful  heart  called 
him  his  spiritual  father,  and  thanked  God  that  by  the  agency  of 
Dr.  Staupitz  he  was  rescued  from  his  temptations,  and  without 
whom  he  would  have  been  drowned  in  the  raging  billows  and 
sunk  to  perdition. 

But  above  all  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  and  his  spiritual 
life,  and  the  basis  of  all  his  subsequent  teaching  and  working,  he 
found  the  secure  ground  in  the  continued  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'  In  this  course,  Staupitz  constantly  encouraged  him, 
and  was  amazed  at  Luther's  untiring  diligence  and  zeal.  Ver)*^ 
imperfect  aids  in  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  were  at  hand. 
He  fixed  his  own  independent  attention  upon  the  principal  points 
of  the  Christian  method  of  salvation,  and  upon  the  highest  ques- 
tions of  Christian  ethics.  A  single  important  question  would  ab- 
sorb his  mind  for  days  at  a  time.  Even  words  of  great  signifi- 
cance, which  he  could  not  yet  clearly  comprehend,  clung  fast  to 
him  and  he  carried  them  about  with  him  until  he  was  satisfied 
with  their  meaning  and  application.  Thus  for  example,  he  says, 
was  he  at  that  time  employed  about  that  passage  in  Ezekiel  xxxiii. 
II.  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked." 

The  third  and  last  year  of  his  monastic  life  at  Erfurt  brought 
with  it,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  decisive  turn.  His  internal  strug- 
gles ended  in  a  cordial  acceptance  of  J^sus  Christ  as  his  only 
Saviour,  and  his  confidence  in  his  good  works,  as  a  meritorious 
ground  of  salvation,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  second  year  already,  on  May  20,  1 507,  he  was  solemnly 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  his 
superiors.    Inasmuch  as  he  carried  his  purpose  thus  far,  his  father 
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was  to  see  him  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered  the  monas- 
tery against  his  will.  A  special  and  convenient  day  was  set  apart 
for  the  service,  so  that  the  father  could  be  personally  present  at 
the  great  solemnity.  With  an  imposing  retinue  of  friends  and 
relatives,  he  rode  to  Erfurt.  But  he  had  not  changed  his  mind 
concerning  the  step  which  the  son  had  taken.  He  still  thought 
that  as  a  father  his  will  had  been  disregarded,  and  he  was  far 
from  being  reconciled.  At  the  festival,  which  was  held  in  honor 
of  the  young  priest  in  the  cloister,  the  latter  tried  to  draw  from 
his  father  an  expression  favorable  to  his  course,  by  asking,  "  Why 
he  was  so  angry  at  first,  for  in  the  convent  one  can  surely  lead  a 
religious  life."  The  father  then  thus  addressed  them  all  present : 
"  Ye  learned  gentlemen,  have  you  not  read  in  the  Scriptures  that 
father  and  mother  must  be  honored  by  children  ?  "  And  when 
I  it  was  replied  to  him  that  his  son  was  at  that  time  called  of 
heaven,  and  impelled  to  this  course,  he  rejoined,  "  Would  to  God 
it  were  not  a  suggestion  of  the  devil !  "  He  gave  them  to  under- 
stand— "  I  must  be  here  eating  and  drinking,  but  would  rather  be 
absent" 

But  the  high  dignity  to  which  he  was  exalted  on  this  day 
brought  with  it  fresh  alarm  and  agitation.  As  priest,  he  was  to 
appear  before  God,  and  by  the  words  of  consecration  in  the  mass, 
he  was  to  exhibit  the  body  of  Christ;  yea,  Christ  himself  and 
God,  as  really  present  upon  the  altar,  to  offer  the  body  of  Christ 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  living,  eternal  God.  In  this  there  was  a 
number  of  forms  to  be  observed,  in  which  an  oversight  was  a  sin. 
When  he  performed  his  first  mass,  all  this  so  overwhelmed  him 
that  he  could  scarcely  continue  at  the  altar:  as  he  afterwards 
said,  it  almost  killed  him.  The  careful  service,  which  he  ren- 
dered to  his  saints,  he  now  combined  with  his  sacerdotal  perform- 
ances. As  he  read  mass  every  morning,  he  every  time  invoked 
three  out  of  the  twenty-one  he  had  selected,  so  that  in  a  week  he 
came  round  to  all. 

His  Scripture  studies  gradually  led  him  to  the  light,  which 
decided  these  most  important  questions  of  life,  which  still  agitated 
his  mind.  That  apostolic  declaration  which  St.  Bernard  made, 
was  of  essential  service  to  him  in  this  direction.  When  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  looked  back  upon  this  internal  development, 
he  says,  the  language  of  Paul  concerning  the  righteousness  of 
God,  as  set  forth  in  Rom.  i.  17,  occasioned  him  special  uneasiness 
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at  that  time.  For  a  long  time  he  could  not  endure  it,  because  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  times  he  viewed 
the  righteousness  of  God  as  an  attribute,  by  which  God  punishes 
the  sinner  or  the  unrighteous.  Day  and  night  did  the  meaning 
and  the  connection  of  the  apostolic  expression  occupy  his  mind. 
Finally,  the  God  of  mercy  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  Paul  and 
the  Gospel  proclaim  a  righteousnes,  which  is  imparted  by  God's 
grace,  in  that  God  forgives  the  sins  of  those  who  believe  in  his 
Word,  thus  making  them  righteous,  and  bestowing  upon  them 
eternal  life.  Coming  to  these  views,  the  gates  of  paradise  were 
opened  to  him,  and  from  this  time  all  the  collateral  truth  con- 
cerning the  way  of  salvation  became  clear  to  him.  But  it  was  a 
gradual  process ;  it  was  only  during  the  latter  part  of  his  sojourn 
at  Erfurt,  and  in  the  following  years,  tliat  he  came  to  a  clearer 
conception  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  time  of  their  consecration  to  the  priesthood,  the 
monks  received  the  title  of  Fathers.  He  was  not  yet  absolved 
from  the  duty  of  going  out  with  a  brother  to  beg  alms.  But  he 
was  now  already  employed  in  important  business  relating  to  the 
order;  he  had  transactions  with  a  high  arch-episcopal  dignitary, 
in  which  he  displayed  earnest  zeal  for  a  higher  spiritual  life,  and 
for  the  interests  of  his  order. 

With  his  acute  comprehension  and  retentive  memory,  he  had 
become  deeply  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  school  theologians 
of  his  times,  although  he  had  already  struck  out  in  a  path  for 
himself  But  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  25  years,  when 
Staupitz,  animated  by  a  deep  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
newly  established  universit}'*  of  Wittenberg,  recognized  in  him 
the  man  eminently  adapted  to  a  professorship. 
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Wittenberg  was  at  that  time  the  youngest  of  the  universities 
of  Germany.  It  was  only  in  1 502  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  who  then  exceeded  the 
German  Princes  not  only  in  breadth  of  view  and  far-seeing  intel- 
ligence, but  also  in  faithful  solicitude  for  his  country,  sincere  love 
for  learning  and  deep  religious  interest.  The  territory  over  which 
he  ruled  was  not  rich.  Wittenberg  was  a  poor,  badly  built  town 
of  about  3000  inhabitants.  But  the  prince  showed  his  wisdom 
above  all,  in  his  judicious  selection  of  the  men  whom  he  con- 
sulted and  into  whose  hands  he  entrusted  the  direction.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  determined  above  all  things,  to  secure 
well-qualified  and  faithful  teachers.  The  institution  was  to  de- 
pend for  its  success  solely  upon  its  scientific  character  and  solid 
instruction,  and  not  upon  external  ostentation  or  wanton  student 
life.  The  selection  of  theological  professors  was  left  by  Frederick 
to  Staupitz,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  personal  esteem.  He  in 
connection  with  the  learned  PoUich  of  Melrichstadt,  had  already 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  in  the  service  of  the  elector,  to 
the  preliminaries  and  details  of  the  new  institution.  Staupitz 
himself  entered  into  the  theological  Faculty  as  its  first  dean.  His 
numerous  engagements  in  the  business  of  his  order,  and  the  ne- 
cessary journeys  arising  out  of  them,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  regular  attention  to  his  duties  as  professor.  But  as 
vicar  of  the  order  he  aimed  at  supplying  the  theological  defic- 
iencies of  the  university,  and  by  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
thus  afforded,  to  promote  the  scientific  training  of  its  members. 
Before  this  the  Augustinian  monks  had  a  sort  of  colony  in  Wit- 
tenberg, of  which,  however,  we  hear  but  little.  Since  1506,  an 
imposing  monastic  edifice  had  been  erected  for  their  use.  Soon, 
young  monks  from  the  convent,  and  afterwards  more  and  more 
Augustinian  monks  from  other  places,  entered  the  university  as 
students,  and  gained  for  themselves  academical  degrees      The 
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patron  saint  of  the  university  was,  beside  the  Virgin  Mary,  Saint 
Augustin. 

In  1507,  the  distinguished  Trutvetter,  of  Erfurt,  also  received 
a  theological  chair  in  Wittenberg. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  1 508-1 509,  when  Staupitz  pre- 
sided the  second  time  as  dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  Luther 
was  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  called  to  that  place.  It  was  not 
only  the  counsel  and  wish  of  Staupitz,  his  fatherly  friend,  but  the 
will  of  Staupitz,  the  Superior  of  the  order,  which  he  was  bound 
to  follow. 

As  he  had  until  then  only  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Philosophy,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  any  academical  rank 
considered  requisite  for  a  theological  instructor,  he  was  for  the 
present  to  teach  only  those  philosophical  sciences,  in  the  study  of 
which  we  have  seen  him  engaged  in  Erfurt.  These  branches 
were  usually  entrusted  to  theologians,  as  the  first  dean  of  the 
Philosophical  Faculty  in  Wittenberg  was  a  theologian,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  Augustinian  order.  But  from  the 
beginning,  Luther  was  anxious  to  exchange  this  department  for 
that  of  theology,  and  by  that  he  meant  that  theology  which  tho- 
roughly investigates  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  pulp  of  the  wheat, 
and  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  He  was  already  conscious  of 
having  found  a  good  basis  for  his  Christian  knowledge  and  his 
internal  experience,  standing  upon  which  he  might  now  teach 
others.  From  this  time  forth,  whilst  his  first  philosophical  pre- 
parations cost  him  some  labor,  yet  he  was  also  aiming  to  reach 
the  theological  grade  which  was  necessary.  The  Baccalaureate 
was  the  introduction,  and  this  rank  of  itself  had  three  different 
grades,  each  of  which  was  to  be  reached  by  a  scientific  exam- 
ination and  public  dispute.  The  first  was  of  a  Bachelor  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  by  which  a  man  was  authorized  to  deliver 
lectures  upon  the  Bible.  The  second  grade,  or  that  of  a  Senten- 
tarius,  gave  the  privilege  and  imposed  the  obligation  of  giving 
lectures  on  the  principal  text-book  of  mediaeval  school  theology, 
the  so-called  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard ;  he  who  acceptably 
met  the  requirements  of  this  degree  was  advanced  to  the  third. 
Above  the  Baccalaureate,  with  its  different  degrees,  stood  the 
rank  of  Licentiates,  with  the  right  of  teaching  general  Biblical 
theology,  and  the  formal,  solemn  reception  among  the  Doctors 
of  Theology.     Luther  attained  to  the  grade  of  Bachelor  of  the 
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Sacred  Scriptures  at  the  end  of  the  winter  half  year,  March  9, 
1509.  Agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  University,  he  could  reach 
the  second  grade  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  and  immediately 
at  the  end  of  the  following  half  year  he  had  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions  demanded. 

But  before  the  acquired  privileges  of  a  Sententarius  could  be 
exercised  by  him,  he  was  called  back  to  Erfurt  by  the  Superior 
of  his  order.  The  reason  we  do  not  know :  only  this  is  certain — 
that  he  also,  in  the  Theological  Faculty  there,  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  Teacher,  for  his  academical  rank  acquired  in  Witten- 
berg was  also  acknowledged  in  Erfurt.  He  remained  there  three 
sessions,  then  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  University,  never  again 
to  be  separated  from  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1510, 
Trutvetter  was  again  called  to  Erfurt.  The  return  of  Luther 
may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  vacancy  thus  made  in 
the  Wittenberg  Faculty.  At  any  rate,  his  position  in  Wittenberg 
was  very  different  from  that  which  he  sustained  before ;  no  old 
theologian  of  celebrity  now  outranked  him. 

But  very  soon  after,  there  was  another  commission  referring  to 
his  Order  entrusted  to  him;  this  showed  the  confidence  his  supe- 
riors had  in  his  zeal  for  the  Order,  his  practical  good  sense,  and 
his  energy.  The  business  was  simply  this:  Staupitz  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  the  other  German  Augustinian  cloisters 
should  join  the  alliance  with  the  convents  which  had  reformed 
their  morals  and  discipline,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  Vicar 
of  the  latter.  As  the  others,  however,  opposed  any  such  alliance, 
Luther,  doubtless  induced  by  Staupitz,  was  sent  to  Rome  in 
January,  151 1,  on  this  affair,  where  the  decision  was  to  be  made. 
The  journey  to  Rome  and  back  may  have  taken  up  at  least  six 
weeks.  According  to  custom  and  order,  two  monks  were  always 
sent  out  together,  and  usually  a  lay  brother  accompanied  them 
as  a  servant  and  guide.  They  generally  traveled  on  foot.  The 
Augustinian  convent,  Maria  del  Populo,  entertained  the  brethren 
of  the  Order.  Thus  Luther  drew  near  to  Rome,  the  seat  of  the 
chief  head  of  the  church.  He  remained  there  four  weeks,  nego- 
tiating his  business  and  inspecting  the  city,  especially  the  churches 
and  other  sacred  places. 

We  do  not  distinctly  know  the  result  of  his  transactions ;  we 
only  know  that  Staupitz,  the  Vicar  of  the  Order,  continued  to  be 
on  fiiendly  terms  with  the  other  convents  which  had  objected 
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to  his  proposition,  and  that  he  no  longer  pressed  it  upon  their 
attention. 

The  observations  made  by  Luther  on  this  tour,  and  the  expe- 
rience he  gained,  most  concern  us.  Often,  in  after  years,  did  he 
allude  to  it  in  his  discussions,  conversation,  and  writings.  What 
he  heard  and  saw  at  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  appeared  to  him  un- 
speakably important  and  useful. 

With  all  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim,  he  arrived  in  the  city, 
towards  which  he  had  long  looked  with  holy  reverence.  Among 
his  temptations  was  a  wish,  that  he  might  once  in  Rome  make  a 
general  confession.  When  he  first  came  in  sight  of  St  Peter's 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hail  I 
holy  Rome!"  She  was,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  truly  holy 
or  sanctified,  by  the  holy  martyrs  and  their  blood  which  was  there 
shed.  Much  displeased  with  himself,  he  used  to  relate,  that  like 
one  of  the  stupid  pilgrim  saints  he  wandered  through  all  the 
churches  and  grottoes,  and  believed  every  lie  and  baseless,  vulgar 
legend  that  was  told  him.  He  was,  during  his  visit,  very  anxious, 
by  reading  masses  and  other  performances  at  peculiarly  sacred 
places,  to  contribute  something  towards  the  salvation  of  his 
friends ;  he  says,  he  was  almost  sorry  that  his  parents  were  yet 
living,  because  he  might  there  have  done  something  effectual 
towards  delivering  them  out  of  purgatory. 

But  in  all  this  he  found  no  satisfaction  for  his  mind;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  aroused  in  him  a  consciousness  of  another 
way  of  salvation  which  had  previously  found  root.  Whilst  he 
was  climbing  on  his  knees,  in  devout  prayer,  the  steps  of  the 
holy  staircase,  which  tradition  says  formerly  stood  before  the 
judgment  hall  of  Pilate,  and  which  at  the  present  day  promises 
rich  papal  indulgences,  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  i.  17,  occurred 
to  his  mind :  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

He  could  find  nothing  among  the  Roman  priests  and  monks 
that  could  contribute  to  his  spiritual  edification  or  comfort.  The 
external  management  of  business  affairs,  and  the  neatly  regulated 
methods  of  judicial  proceedings,  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition. But  what  he  heard  at  this  centre  of  Christianity,  of  the 
religious  and  moral  life  and  conduct  of  the  people,  shocked  him. 
The  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries, who  even  took  credit  to  themselves,  if  they  did  not 
wallow  in  unnatural  excesses  and  the  lowest  vices,  the  frivolous 
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indifference  with  which  the  most  sacred  services  were  performed, 
the  vulgar  infidelity  which  the  shepherds  and  rulers  of  the  church 
expressed  among  each  other  without  shame,  and  also  openly 
exhibited,  roused  his  righteous  indignation.  He  complains  of 
having  heard  priests  holding  mass  "  rips  raps,"  as  he  called  it, 
"as  though  they  were  performing  an  act  of  jugglery;**  in  the 
time  in  which  he  could  say  one  mass  they  had  finished  seven ; 
one  of  the  priests  urged  him  to  hurry  on  with  the  words — 
'*  Quick,  quick;  send  the  Son  of  our  dear  Lady  home  to  heaven 
again ! "  *  He,  moreover,  heard  it  related  as  a  joke,  that  priests, 
whilst  in  the  mass  they  were  to  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine, 
added  in  Latin  the  words :  "  Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  wilt 
remain ;  wine  thou  art,  and  wine  thou  wilt  remain."  He  often 
mentioned  afterwards  how  they  contemptuously  applied  the  Ital- 
ian phrase  "Bon  Christian" — Good  Christian — to  people  who 
were  still  stupid  enough  to  believe  in  the  gospel  and  to  take 
offense  at  their  frivolities.  "  No  one  can  believe  the  scandalous 
acts  which  are  openly  done,  unless  you  have  seen  or  heard  them." 
But  of  that  which  he  there  observed,  we  have  sufficient  testimony 
fi-om  the  persons  themselves  whose  life  and  conduct  were  so 
offensive  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  scandalized  at  the  deprecatory  tone 
in  which  the  "  stupid  Germans,"  or  "  the  German  beasts,"  were 
spoken  of,  to  whom  in  Rome  no  respect  whatever  was  shown. 

He  was  amazed  at  the  pomp  and  magnificence  in  which  the 
pope  in  Rome  appeared.  He  speaks  as  one  who  had  himself  wit- 
nessed them  and  the  processions  in  which  the  pope  flourished  as  a 
triumphant  warrior.  But  at  that  time  the  disgraceful  reports  con- 
cerning the  preceding  Pope  Alexander  and  his  children — the  frat- 
ricides, poisonings,  incests,  and  other  flagitious  crimes,  were  still 
fresh  in  Rome.  He  did  not  hear  anything  praiseworthy  of  JuHus 
n.,  the  pope  then  upon  the  throne ;  other  than  that  he  was  ener- 
getic and  expert  in  conducting  his  worldly  affairs — waged  war, 
hoarded  money,  entered  into  political  alliances  and  violated  them, 
made  promises  and  broke  them.  Just  at  that  time  he  returned 
from  a  campaign  in  which  he  had  himself  led  the  bloody  storm- 
ing of  a  city.     But  Luther  at  the  same  time  bore  witness  to  the 

*This  profane  expression  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  know 
that  in  the  mass  the  priest  is  presumed  to  bring  Christ  down  from  heaven, 
and  that  when  it  is  finished,  he  returns. 
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^ct  that  an  efficient  police  had  been  estabh'shed  in  the  holy  city, 
and  that  the  streets  were  kept  clean,  so  that  the  city  almost  en- 
tirely escaped  pestilence  of  any  kind.  But  in  the  pope  he  saw  a 
mere  man  of  the  world,  and  later  he  denounced  him  as  a  bloody 
•tyrant 

Such  observations  at  that  time  did  not  depreciate  in  his  esteem 
the  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  which  had  such  wretched  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  himself  was  compelled  to 
assail  the  papal  office,  his  previous  experience  greatly  facilitated 
his  labor.  He  could  speak  of  what  he  himself  had  seen,  and  had 
not  to  depend  upon  others  for  &cts.  He  was  capable  of  forming 
his  own  judgment.  He  said:  **  I  would  not  take  a  hundred  thou- 
sand guilders,  and  not  have  seen  Rome;  otherwise  I  might  have 
some  fear  that  I  did  the  pope  injustice;  but  we  speak  what  we 
have  seen." 

He  wandered  also  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  remains  of  its  by-gone  glory.  The  works  of 
modern  art,  which  Pope  Julius  was  beginning  to  call  into  exist- 
ence, did  not  seem  to  attract  his  special  attention.  The  pope  had 
already  begun  the  erection  of  the  new  St.  Peter's ;  the  Indulgen- 
ces, from  which  the  revenue  was  derived  to  carry  on  this  colossal 
undertaking,  subsequently  were  the  occasion  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Augustinian  monk  of  Wittenberg  and  the  pope  of 
Rome. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LUTHER  AS  A  THEOLOGICAL  TEACHER,  TO  15 1/. 

After  Luther  had  returned  to  Wittenberg,  he  was  appointed 
Sub  Prior  of  the  cloister. 

As  he  was  now  licentiate  and  Doctor,  he  was  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  theological  professorship.  It  was 
again  his  superior  and  friend,  Staupitz,  who  insisted  upon  this 
step,  whilst  he  himself  withdrew  from  the  university  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  vicar.  The  Elector 
Frederick,  whose  attention  was  particularly  called  to  Luther  by  a 
sermon  of  his,  now  for  the  first  time  showed  any  personal  interest 
in  him ;  he  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  for  him  arising  out  of 
his  promotion  to  the  doctorate.  Luther  objected  to  it ;  ten  years 
after,  he  took  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  pear-tree  under  which 
he  and  Staupitz  conversed  upon  the  subject,  the  latter  pressing 
his  purpose  strongly.  Luther  was  the  more  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  task  assigned  him,  as  he  was  still  struggling 
after  true  and  new  theological  light  for  himself.  Afterwards,  when 
his  vocation  led  him  into  quite  unexpected  and  onerous  labors 
and  conflicts,  it  was  consoling  to  him  that  at  that  time  he  en-  * 
tered  upon  its  duties  from  a  mere  sense  of  obedience,  and  as  it 
were  against  his  own  will.  And  amid  its  burdens  and  perils,  he 
could  then  also  say,  "  If  I  had  known  what  I  know  now,  ten 
horses  should  not  have  drawn  me  to  it." 

After  the  necessary  preparations  and  usual  literary  perform- 
ances, he  received  on  October  4,  1512,  the  rights  of  a  licentiate, 
and  on  the  i8th  and  19th  was  solemnly  promoted  and  proclaimed 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor.  As  licentiate,  he  vowed  to  defend  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  according  to  his  ability ;  he  must  have  had 
this  oath  in  view  later,  when  he  readily  referred  to  it  as  having 
sworn  to  preach  his  dearly  beloved  holy  Scriptures  faithfully  and 
purely.  The  oath  of  the  doctorate  which  followed,  bound  him 
to  abstain  from  frivolous  doctrines  which  were  condemned  by  the 
church  and  offensive  to  pious  eais.  Obedience  to  the  pope  was 
not  exacted  at  Wittenberg  as  at  other  universities. 

(80) 
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Others  as  well  as  Staupitz,  expected  from  the  beginning  some- 
thing extraordinary  and  significant  from  the  new  professor.  Pol*- 
h'ch,  the  first  great  man  of  old  Wittenberg,  who  died  in  the 
following  year,  already  expressed  the  sentiment  that  this  monk 
would  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching,  which 
hitherto  prevailed  in  all  the  schools.  The  depth  of  Luther's 
penetration,  as  indicated  by  his  remarkably  piercing  eyes,  is  said 
to  have  struck  Pollich,  as  we  shall  hereafter  hear  of  others ;  he 
drew  the  inference  that  such  eyes  betokened  wonderful  ideas. 

In  fact,  a  new  theology  was  at  once  foreshadowed  in  the  sub- 
ject towards  which  as  Doctor  he  directed  his  lectures  and  to 
which  he  constantly  adhered.  That  was  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone,  the  study  of  which  in  the  school  theology  was  universally 
regarded  as  a  secondary  matter,  which  it  was  said  many  doctors 
of  theology  scarcely  knew  and  which  already  the  bachelors  of 
divinity  looked  upon  as  subordinate,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
the  scholastic  *' sentences"  and  a  development  of  ecclesiastical 
dogmas  in  accordance  with  them. 

Luther  began  with  lectures  on  the  Psalms.  This  is  his  first 
theological  work  which  has  come  down  to<  us.  There  is  still 
extant  a  Latin  text  of  the  Psalter,  to  which  he  has  written  run- 
ning notes,  as  well  as  heads  and  leading  remarks  for  his  lectures. 
He  here  also  asserts  that  this  task  was  assigned  to>  him  by  com- 
mand ;  he  opealy  acknowledges  that  he  himself  3fret  knew  too 
little  of  the  Psalms  ;  the  relation  between  his  notes  and  lectures 
also  shows  how  he  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject.  His  interpretation  of  the  Psalms  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  his  later  work  in  this  direction,  does  not  come  up 
to  our  requirements.  He  still  pursues  the  medieval  method,  in 
presuming  that  he  must  everywhere  recognize  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  figurative  and  allegorical  references  to  Christ,  his  work 
of  redemption  and  his  church.  But  even  this  method  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  principles  of  that  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  which  had  been  gradually  and  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  by  his  previous  theological  studies^  And  here  we  may 
observe,  that  besides  the  results  of  his  own  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  especially  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  his  use  of  the  writ- 
ings of  St  Augustin  greatly  contributed  to  establish  him  in  the 
true  6iith.  It  was  only  after  he  had  belonged  to  the  Odet  for 
years  and  after  he  had  independently  pursued  Bible  studies^  that 
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he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  that  eminent  Father 
of  the  church.  They  particularly  aided  him  in  the  better  under- 
standing of  Paul,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  as  founded 
upon  that  of  Paul.  Thus  the  master  of  the  Order  became  to  him 
the  first  master  among  human  theologians. 

From  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  he  proceeded  in  the  following 
year  to  the  interpretation  of  those  epistles  which  were  to  him 
the  chief  sources  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  God's 
grace  and  righteousness — ^and  these  were  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Galatians. 

The  theological  studies  of  the  Brothers  in  the  cloisters  were 
also  under  the  direction  of  Luther.  He  was  assisted  by  his 
friend,  John  Lange,  who  had  formerly  been  his  fellow  student  at 
Erfurt  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  in 
that  respect  was  also  of  service  to  Luther,  whilst  he  on  the  other 
hand  was  indebted  to  Luther  for  the  richest  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  philosophy.  Wenceslaus  Link,  the  Prior  of  the 
convent,  who  a  year  before  had  also  been  made  a  Doctor  in  the 
Theological  Faculty,  was  also  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  long  ex- 
isting friendship,  as  well  as  by  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Perhaps 
they  had  both  been  pupils  together  in  the  school  at  Magdeburg. 
The  fresh  vigor  and*  stirring  life  which  were  here  awakened, 
more  and  more  attracted  young  monks  of  talent  from  other 
places.  The  cloister  was  not  yet  quite  finished,  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  enough  for  their  accommodation,  nor  means  for 
their  support. 

When,  in  151$,  the  allied  convents  held  a  meeting  in  Gotha  to 
elect  new  directors,  Luther,  under  the  chief  vicariate  of  Staupitz, 
was  chosen  district  vicar  for  Meissen  and  Thuringia,  The  over- 
sight of  eleven  convents  was  committed  to  him,  to  which,  in  the 
following  year,  he  made  a  visitation  tour.  We  now  behold  him, 
with  his  usual  energy  and  zeal,  laboring  personally,  orally,  and 
by  letter,  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  confided  to  him,  in  ex- 
ercising strict  discipline  upon  unworthy  Brothers,  in  consoling 
the  tempted,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
( onvents. 

Besides  his  duties  as  professor,  he  performed  the  office  of 
preacher.  At  first,  he  preached  in  his  convent,  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  do  in  Erfurt.  The  church  of  the  new  cloister 
in  Wittenberg  was  not  yet  finished.     He  began  to  proclaim  the 
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gospel,  and  to  develop  his  oratorical  power  in  a  small,  wretched 
chapel,  built  of  wood  and  clay,  standing  near.  When,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  city  pastor  of  Wittenberg  became  in- 
firm and  sick,  the  congregation  insisting  upon  Luther  preaching 
also  in  their  church,  he  discharged  these  various  duties  with 
energy  and  zeal.  It  sometimes  happened  that  for  a  whole  week 
he  preached  every  day,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  three 
times  on  the  same  day.  During  Lent,  in  1 5 17,  he  preached  twice 
every  day,  besides  delivering  his  academic  lectures.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  preached  God*s  word  from  the  pulpit  in  the  church 
was  as  peculiar  and  unusual  for  the  times  as  the  impressiveness 
with  which  he  expounded  the  Scriptures  from  his  professor's 
chair. 

Of  those  first  lectures  upon  the  Psalms,  and  upon  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  Melanchthon  says:  "After  a  long  and  dark  night, 
a  new  light  of  Christian  doctrine  here  shone  forth ;  here  Luther 
showed  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  here  he 
refuted  the  errors  that  were  taught  in  the  pulpits  and  professors' 
chairs,  as  if  men  could  by  their  works  merit  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  become  righteous  before  God  by  external  performances, 
as  was  formerly  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  Luther  called 
men  back  again  to  the  Son  of  God;  as  John  the  Baptist  pointed 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  bore  our  sins,  so  Luther  showed  that 
for  Christ's  sake  sin  is  pardoned  through  grace,  and  that  we  must 
accept  this  benefit  by  faith." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  fundamental  Christian  conception,  upon 
which  the  interior  life  of  the  Reformer  rests,  for  which  he  entered 
into  the  conflict,  and  which  gave  him  power  and  fresh  courage 
for  the  battle,  lies  essentially  in  the  lectures  and  sermons  of  those 
years  before  us,  and  increases  constantly  in  distinctness  and  force. 
The  new  light,  of  which  we  have  heard  him  speak  above,  now 
really  broke  out  in  his  soul.  That  essential  truth,  which  he  sub- 
sequently designated  as  the  article  of  the  standing  or  filing 
church,  is  already  fixed  in  his  mind,  before  he  had  the  least  pre- 
sentiment that  it  would  create  dissension  between  him  and  the 
Catholic  church;  yea,  that  his  open  stand  in  maintaining  this 
doctrine  would  be  the  occasion  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  church. 

The  fundamental  question,  which  was  now  uppermost  in  his 
mind  and  which  constantly  engaged  his  attention,  continued  to 
be  this :    How  can  a  sinful  man  stand  before  God  and  secure  sal* 
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vation?  In  other  words,  how  can  a  man  become  righteous  be- 
fore God? 

Now  he  was  no  longer  alarmed  by  the  punitive  righteousness 
of  God,  with  which  the  Holy  Ghost  threatens  the  sinner;  but  he 
recognized  that  righteousness  revealed  in  the  gospel  (Rom.  i.  17, 
iii.  25),  by  which  a  merciful  God  makes  the  believer  righteous, 
by  bringing  him  into  a  proper  relation  to  it,  and  inwardly  renews 
him  and  continuously  allows  him  as  a  child  to  enjoy  His  saving 
paternal  love.  While  Luther  now  teaches  that  this  is  imparted 
to  the  believer,  he  dismisses  the  opinion  above  all,  that  men  can 
ever  by  their  outward  deeds  "  make  satisfaction  for  their  sins  and 
merit  the  &vor  of  God."  In  relation  to  moral  works  in  general, 
he  shows  that  good  fruits  always  presuppose  a  good  tree,  from 
which  alone  they  could  proceed;  and  so  from  a  man,  that  good 
can  only  come  from  him  when  he  has  become  good  internally,  in 
his  heart,  thoughts  and  purposes — a  man  must  be  righteous  be- 
fore he  can  practice  righteousness.  But  it  is  faith  that  in  his  view 
is  of  decisive  importance  in  the  heart  of  man  for  securing  fellow- 
ship with  God  For  the  inner  nature  of  man  can  only  gradually 
be  truly  rectified,  and  evil  be  extirpated  by  divine  influences, 
when  he  surrenders  himself  to  God.  If  Luther  had  founded  sal- 
vation upon  such  a  personal  consciousness  of  right  doing,  which 
was  to  be  a  satis&ction  to  a  holy  God  for  wrong  doing,  he  would, 
in  the  experience  of  his  continued  sins  and  infirmities,  have  de- 
spaired of  this  salvation.  And  all  these  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  His  gifts  in  us  presuppose  that  we  have  become  par- 
takers of  the  pardoning  grace  of  God,  and  have  been  received  into 
fellowship  with  Him.  This,  as  Luther  teaches  with  Paul,  we 
attain  simply  by  faith  in  the  glad  tidings  of  His  grace,  in  His 
mercy  and  His  Son,  whom  He  has  given  to  us  as  a  Redeemer. 
In  his  first  notes  on  the  Psalms,  he  already  designates  faith  as 
the  middle  point,  the  narrow,  the  short  way.  Self-righteousness 
is,  in  his  view,  the  worst  enemy;  he  acknowledges  that  he  him- 
self must  still  contend  with  this  foe. 

Herein  Luther  also  found  the  theology  of  Augustin  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  testimony  of  the  great  apostle.  Whilst 
he  was  studying  Augustin,  he  learned  to  form  a  more  discrimi- 
nating judgment  upon  the  power  of  sin  and  the  inability  of 
man  to  overcome  it  by  his  own  strength.  But  Paul  taught 
him  to  understand  faith  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
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Augustin  had  understood  it.  It  was  not  to  him  only  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  objective  truths  or  historical  facts,  but  Luther  com- 
prehended in  it  with  a  distinct  clearness,  which  fails  in  Augustin's 
system,  a  cordial  confidence  in  the  grace  offered  in  the  gospel, 
a  personal  reliance  upon  the  Saviour  Christ  and  in  that  which  he 
procured  for  us.  With  this  feith  then,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
Saviour  in  whom  it  trusts,  we  stand  before  God ;  we  have  already 
the  certainty  of  the  promised  salvation,  and  are  partakers  of  the 
Spirit  from  on  high,  who  now  more  and  more  sanctifies  our 
internal  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  and  all  Catholic 
theologians  who  are  his  followers,  hold  that  the  ground  upon 
which  we  must  stand  before  God  is  that  internal  condition  of 
piety,  which  God  himself  restores  in  a  man  by  His  Spirit  and  the 
operations  of  grace,  or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  express  it,  that 
righteousness  infused  into  him  by  God.  By  this  doctrine,  the 
good  that  is  now  in  the  Christian  himself  is  rated  so  high,  that  by 
virtue  of  it  he  even  secures  merit  before  a  righteous  God,  and  can 
farther  render  more  service  than  is  demanded  of  him.  But  the 
conscience,  which  according  to  Luther's  severe  rule  of  judgment, 
estimated  such  virtues  and  performances  or  pious  acts  and  the 
past  as  well  as  the  continuous  sins,  could  not  attain  a  certainty  of 
forgiveness,  grace  and  salvation.  But  he  found  it  in  that  simple 
faith.  He  did  not  feel  the  need  of  personal  merit.  The  really 
good  fruits  which  are  acceptable  to  God,  will  be  begotten  in  the 
Christian  by  the  kindly  spirit  of  adoption. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Luther  became  conscious  of  this  dis- 
agreement with  his  principal  teacher  among  theologians.  But  we 
observe  it  making  its  appearance  in  his  principles  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  finally  stamped  very  distinctly  in  the  theology  of  the 
Reformer,  upon  the  basis  of  apostolic  doctrine. 

The  assertion  of  Melanchthon  quoted  above,  concerning  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  has  an  immediate  connection  with  that  which 
has  here  been  asserted.  Luther  afterwards  always  maintained,  that 
upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  both  to  one  another, 
depends  the  entire  understanding  of  the  whole  system  of  salva- 
tion as  taught  in  the  gospel ;  and  this  relation  he  brings  fully  to 
light  in  the  few  years  before  the  beginning  of  his  conflicts  with 
the  Church,  based  upon  the  lectures  on  Paul's  epistles,  which  he 
was  then  delivering.  The  law  in  his  view  was  the  essential  sum 
of  the  holy  requirements  of  God  in  relation  to  willing  and  doing, 
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but  which  the  sinner  cannot  fulfill ;  the  gospel  is  the  glad  tidings, 
and  the  offer  of  that  forgiving  grace  of  God,  which  is  accepted  by 
a  simple  &ith.  By  the  former,  says  Luther,  sinners  are  judged, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  he  himself  was  compelled  to  groan 
under  it,  and  was  seized  with  terrible  alarm,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  jailor  or  executioner.  The  gospel  alone  raises  up 
the  bowed  down,  and  quickens  them  into  life  by  faith,  which  the 
glad  intelligence  itself  awakens  in  their  hearts.  But  God  works 
in  both :  in  the  law,  by  a  work  which  is  "  strange"  to  Him,  the 
God  of  Love ;  in  the  gospel,  that  work  of  love  peculiar  to  Him, 
for  which,  however.  He  first  prepares  the  sinner  by  the  former, 
or  the  law. 

Whilst  Luther  was  continuing  his  researches  in  this  direction, 
the  sermons  of  the  pious  mediaeval  theologian  Tauler  (who  died 
in  1 361)  fell  into  his  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  (15 16)  he  also 
found  an  old  theological  tract,  written  not  long  after  Tauler, 
which  was  entitled  "  The  German  Theology."  For  the  first  time, 
and  in  its  most  worthy  representatives,  he  here  encountered  that 
Christian  and  theological  system  of  doctrine  and  practice,  which 
is  usually  designated  as  the  practical  German  mysticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  contrast  to  the  value  which  the  mediaeval 
churchliness  attached  to  external  works  and  legal  exercises,  he 
here  found  the  most  profound  Christian  sentiment  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  fruitless  and  formal  hair-splitting  definitions,  and  logi- 
cal formulas  of  scholasticism,  he  here  observed  an  ardent  strug- 
gle of  the  whole  inner  man  after  immediate  fellowship  with  God 
and  unity  with  Him,  who  Himself  draws  the  soul  thus  devoted 
into  this  unity  with  Himself,  so  that  the  soul  itself  becomes  "like 
unto  God."  He  had  never  seen  even  in  Augustin  such  a  depth 
of  observation  and  such  a  glowing  fervor  of  Christian  emotion. 
He  felt  himself  wonderfully  attracted  by  this  theology.  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  knew  no  other  which  more  closely  har- 
monized with  the  gospel  than  that  of  Tauler's  sermons.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  that  tract  in  15 16  (at  that  time  not  altogether 
complete),  and  another  in  15 18.  It  was  the  first  publication  from 
his  hand.  His  later  sermons  and  writings  show  how  copiously 
he  drank  at  this  fountain,  and  how  thoroughly  he  was  penetrated 
with  the  pious  spirit  of  the  book.  The  influences  received  from 
this  source  were  of  lasting  importance  to  him  in  the  thoro  igh 
cultivation  of  his  own  heart  as  well  as  of  his  theolog}'. 
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As  to  the  nature  of  sin,  he  now  for  the  first  time  recognized  it 
in  its  radical  and  fundamental  character,  as  consisting  of  self-will, 
self-love,  and  self-dependence.  He  held  that  fellowship  with 
God  required  that  the  heart  be  sundered  from  the  creature,  and 
give  itself  over  to  death  with  its  own  will — that  it  become  alto- 

« 

gether  nothing,  and  let  God  alone  work  and  operate  in  it.  Thus, 
as  he  says  on  the  title  page  of  **  The  German  Theology,*'  "  Adam 
is  to  die  in  us,  and  Christ  to  arise.'* 

But  in  contradistinction  to  the  mystical,  not  less  than  to  the. 
Augustinian  Theology,  the  peculiarity  of  his  conception  of  the 
way  of  salvation  as  founded  upon  the  Scriptures  was  still  main- 
tained; and,  after  it  had  been  affected  by  those  influences,  it  was 
then  perfectly  developed  in  its  full  independence  in  his  conflicts 
with  Rome.  The  decisive  course  to  be  pursued  to  secure  fellow- 
ship with  God,  is  not,  in  his  view,  as  the  mystic  theology  taught, 
a  self-annihilation  of  all  that  is  personal,  and  an  abnegation  of 
everything  worldly  and  finite.  A  mere  passive  relation  with  God, 
and  a  salvation  resulting  therefrom,  is  not  the  last  or  highest  aim 
of  man.  Our  personal  feelings  must  be  annihilated  only  so  far 
as  they  oppose  themselves  to  God — they  must  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed, so  faf  as  they  may  make  any  claims  to  self-righteousness 
or  merit  before  God.  The  way  to  real  fellowship  with  God  is, 
with  Him,  essentially  the  short  way  of  faith,  in  which  prostrated 
personal  merit  grasps  the  hand  of  divine  mercy,  and  by  it  is  now 
completely  raised  up. 

Christ  came  for  it  (z.  e.  for  the  sake  of  this  prostrate  personal 
merit),  so  that  it,  as  mysticism  and  the  Scriptures  say,  may  die 
with  him,  and  follow  him  in  self-renunciation.  But  that  faith 
above  all  looks  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us,  and 
represents  us  before  God  in  his  holy  life,  so  that  the  believer 
may  be  reconciled  and  saved  through  him.  That  which  we  have 
in  this  Saviour,  Luther  at  that  time,  and  in  similar  language  also 
later,  thus  comprehensively  expressed  in  his  own  mystical  view 
and  words :  "  Lord  Jesus,  thou  hast  taken  to  thyself  what  is  mine, 
and  given  to  me  what  is  thine."  « 

We  can  account  in  a  general  way  for  the  diversities  between 
Luther  and  the  German  mediaeval  mystics  by  the  different 
views  they  held  of  the  general  relation  subsisting  between  God 
and  the  human  ethical  personality.  With  the  latter,  along  with 
the  Christian  view  of  this  relation,  there  was  held  a  metaphysical 
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view  of  it,  that  regarded  God  as  an  existence  absolute,  exalted 
above  all  definite  characterization,  seemingly  rich,  yet  abstract- 
edly vacant;  that,  moreover,  tolerates  no  independent  existence 
of  the  finite  along  side  of  itself.  According  to  Luther,  the  prime 
characteristic  of  God  is,  that  He  is  the  perfectly  good,  and  in  his 
exaltation  and  holiness  is  love  itself  It  is  this  God  who  raises 
up  and  makes  righteous  the  believing  sinner.  From  this  point 
then  Luther  also  received  power  and  energy  to  appear  in  the 
arena  of  conflict,  whilst  pious  mysticism  continued  patiently  silent 
From  this  point  also  did  he  become  conscious  of  Christian  liberty 
and  moral  obligation  relative  to  human  living,  and  to  his  destiny 
in  life,  whilst  mysticism  was  content  to  live  in  solitude  and  flee 
the  world.  However,  the  internal  relationship  between  the  views 
of  Tauler  and  the  Lutheran  standpoint  manifested  itself  still 
further,  and  continuously  also,  in  the  fact  that  the  sermons  (rf* 
Tauler,  so  warmly  recommended  by  Luther,  had  more  attractions 
for  members  of  the  Protestant  than  for  members  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

The  practical  religious  thoughts  which  now  permeated  through 
all  the  discourses  of  Luther,  were,  what  Christ  suffered  and  did 
for  us,  and  how  through  Him  we  attain  to  righteousness,  peace 
and  godly  living.  His  learned  theological  lectures  aimed  at 
leading  us  to  this  life-giving  knowledge,  whilst  the  doctrinal  in- 
vestigations, subtle  speculations  and  hair-splitting  distinctions  of 
the  scholastic  theology,  were  laid  aside.  In  the  beginning,  when 
yet  preaching  in  the  convent,  he  had  made  some  philosophical 
illustrations  and  allusions  to'  Aristotle  and  celebrated  scholastics, 
in  his  discourse  on  biblical  subjects,  as  was  the  custom  of  learned 
pulpit  orators.  But  at  this  time,  he  had  entirely  abandoned  that 
practice;  and  besides,  instead  of  the  stiff,  formal,  mechanical  plan 
of  sermons  then  prevalent,  he  introduced  a  plain,  natural  style, 
which  permitted  him  to  allow  his  ardent  emotions  to  flow  forth 
in  a  free,  living  stream ;  and  it  was  this  familiar,  unconstrained, 
heart-searching  method,  which  distinguished  him  above  all  the 
preachers  of  his  times.  Before  his  city  congregations  he  deliv- 
ered, in  1 5 16  and  1 5 17,  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  order  to  show  them  the  con- 
nection of  Christian  truth.  For  the  benefit  of  Christian  readers 
in  general,  he  published  in  1517,  an  explanation  of  the  Seven 
Penitential    Psalms.     It   is  his  first  composition  as   an   author. 
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which  he  himself  published  and  the  first  in  the  German  language 
which  we  possess  (foi*  the  later  published  lectures  were  delivered 
in  Latin,  and  the  oldest  sermons  of  his  which  we  now  have,  were 
written  in  Latin.) 

Luther  having  now  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
rose  in  him  a  strong  disposition  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  and 
mode  of  teaching  inculcated  by  the  scholastic  theology.  He  had 
made  his  own  way  through  it  by  hard  and  useless  labor,  and  saw 
how  it  darkened  and  hemmed  in  the  truth.  At  the  same  time  he 
turned  against  Aristotle,  the  heathen  philosopher,  from  whom  the 
scholastics  have  received  their  empty  and  perverted  formalism, 
whose  Physics  are  of  no  value,  and  who  is  particularly  blind  in 
his  conception  of  moral  life  and  moral  good,  inasmuch  as  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  nature  and  ground  of  the  true  righteousness 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  scholastics,  as  Luther  charged 
them,  really  did  not,  in  general,  understand  the  true,  original 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  That  which  is  really  great  and  important, 
which  we  must  attribute  to  it  in  the  development  of  human  thought 
and  knowledge,  was  certainly  far  removed  from  those  profound 
questions  of  internal  moral  and  religious  life  which  now  entirely 
pervaded  Luther's  spirit,  and  from  those  truths  to  which  he  had 
now  begun  to  bear  witness.  In  a  series  of  theses  he  brought  out 
in  sharp  prominence  his  doctrine  of  human  inability  and  divine 
grace,  allied  to  that  of  Augustin,  and  his  opposition  to  the  prevail- 
ing schools  and  their  master,  Aristotle,  which  theses  the  pupils 
of  Luther  made  the  subjects  of  disputation.  By  this  publication, 
he  also  expected  to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  others,  particularly 
that  of  his  teacher  Trutvetter. 

He  already  had  occasion  to  rejoice,  that  in  Wittenberg,  his,  or 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  it,  the  Augustinian  theology,  had 
accomplished  the  victory.  Theologians,  who  had  there  taught 
before  him  and  entirely  in  the  scholastic  method,  adopted  it,  and 
among  them  Carlstadt,  who  tried  even  to  exceed  all  others  in 
this  direction,  and  subsequently  in  his  reforming  zeal  came  in 
conflict  with  Luther.  Another,  worthy  of  special  mention,  was 
Nicolas  von  Amsdorf,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  see  standing  by 
the  side  of  Luther  as  his  personal  friend  and  a  most  energetic 
Lutheran. 

The  convent  at  Erfurt,  in  which  Luther  formerly  lived,  now 
received  as  its  Prior,  his  friend  and  fellow-believer,  Lange — ^who 
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returned  thither  from  Wittenberg,  whilst  his  former  teachers  at 
that  place  could  not  harmonize  with  Luther's  new  views.  One 
circumstance  very  important  for  his  operations  and  position,  was 
his  intimacy  with  George  Spalatin  (properly  Burkhardt,  from 
Spelt).  He  was  the  court  preacher  and  private  secretary  of 
the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  a  conscientious,  pure-minded 
theologian,  and  a  man  of  general  culture  and  calm,  sound 
judgment.  He  was  of  the  same  age  as  Luther,  and  was  with 
him  at  Erfurt  when  he  began  to  study.  They  were  together 
as  students  for  some  time  there,  and  afterwards  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  officiated  as  tutor  of  the  young  princes.  Luther  prized 
him  as  a  sincere  warm-hearted  friend,  and  the  Elector  no  less 
cherished  him  as  a  faithful,  circumspect  counsellor.  Through  his 
influence,  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Elector  was  always  directed 
towards  Luther,  and  his  esteem  was  displayed  by  gifts,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  a  piece  of  beautiful  cloth,  which  Luther  thought 
was  too  good  for  a  cowl.  Spalatin  had  also  belonged  to  that  cir- 
cle of  poets  at  Erfurt,  and  continued  his  connection  with  it.  He 
corresponded  with  Erasmus,  the  chief  of  the  Humanists,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  Luther  into  relations  with  men  of  distinc- 
tion and  influence  elsewhere. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany,  we  see  "  the  theology  of  Augustin" 
or  "of  Saint  Paul,"  which  was  brought  into  prominence  by 
Luther,  first  securing  a  strong  support  from  friends  at  Niimberg; 
in  1517,  W.  Link  »vent  to  that  city  as  Prior  of  the  Augustinian 
convent. 

We  have  seen  how  Luther,  as  a  student  already  in  Erfurt, 
cherished  fellowship  with  young  Humanists.  Now,  whilst  he 
was  advancing  in  theology  in .  his  way,  he  did  not  cease  to  be 
concerned  in  the  general  scientific  interests  represented  by  Hu- 
manism. He  had  some  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
Martianus  Rufus  in  Gotha,  whom  those  young  poets  honored  as 
their  master,  and  with  whom,  at  the  same  time,  his  friends  Lange 
and  Spalatin  also  exchanged  letters.  When  the  Humanist 
Reuchlin,  at  that  time  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  and  teacher  of 
that  language  of  his  time,  was  branded  as  a  heretic  by  over- 
zealous  theologians  and  monks,  on  account  of  his  protest  against 
the  burning  of  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  books,  and  out  of  which 
arose  a  furious  combat  of  the  Humanists  against  those  abetton 
of  ignorance  and  darkness,  Luther,  when  asked  for  his  opinion  ol 
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the  af&ir  by  Spalatin,  took  a  strong  and  decided' stand  in  favor 
of  Reuchlin,  and  denounced  his  opponents  as  those  who  strained 
at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel.  His  heart,  he  said,  was  so 
full  of  this  business,  that  his  tongue  could  not  express  it.  But 
the  spirited  satire  employed  by  his  former  university  friend 
Crotus  and  other  Humanists,  in  books  like  the  celebrated  "  Let- 
ters of  Obscure  Men,"  to  render  those  opponents  ridiculous,  were 
not  to  his  taste.  The  affair  to  him  was  too  serious  to  be  so 
lightly  treated. 

Erasmus,  by  his  vast  attainments,  keenness  of  intellect,  and 
numerous  literary  contributions,  had  acquired  the  highest  posi- 
tion among  the  men  who  resuscitated  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
who  labored  to  render  it  tributary  to  the  present,  and  to  improve 
theology.  Just  about  this  time,  15 16,  there  appeared  from  his 
hands  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  translation  and 
explanatory  notes.  This  act  created  an  epoch ;  Luther  acknowl- 
edged his  distinguished  talents  and  merits,  and  hoped  that 
through  this  act  he  might  exert  the  influence  to  which  his  learn- 
ing entitled  him.  In  letters  to  Spalatin,  he  calls  him  ''our 
Erasmus."  But  even  now,  already,  he  maintained  his  own  inde- 
pendence, and  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing  a  free  opinion  con- 
cerning him.  He  laments  a  double  &ilure;  above  all,  that  he 
also,  which  was  really  the  fact,  did  not  fully  comprehend  Paul's 
fundamental  doctrines  of  human  sin  and  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  true  righteousness  of  God;  and  further,  that  he 
makes  the  imperfections  of  the  church,  over  which  every  Chris- 
tian mourns  before  God  in  deep  distress,  a  subject  of  merriment 
He,  however,  desired  to  keep  his  judgment  of  Erasmus  a  secret, 
so  as  not  to  give  the  wicked  and  envious  opponents  of  the  man 
any  encouragement 

There  was  already  no  lack  of  irritation  and  animosity  wnich 
Luther's  writings  and  operations  awakened  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  until  now  been  the  representatives  of  the  prevailing  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical  tendencies.  But  he  himself  had  no 
anticipation  that  he  would  have  to  dissolve  his  connection  with 
the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  day,  with  its  authorities  and  fundamental 
forms.  Judicial  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  first, 
when  he  afterwards  saw  himself  driven  to  conclusions,  by  which 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  its  immense 
pecuniary  gains,  were  menaced. 
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As  yet  he  expressed  and  entertained  no  thought  against  the 
lawful  bonds  which  held  every  Christian  subject  to  the  priesthood 
and  their  authority.  True,  in  his  system  of  doctrine,  he  showed 
the  way  which  leads  the  soul  to  its  God  and  Saviour  by  simple 
faith  in  the  word  of  grace  offered  to  all.  But  he  still  saw  it  in  no 
other  light  than  that  every  one  should  yet  confess  to  the  priest, 
receive  absolution  from  him,  and  submissively  take  upon  himself 
all  the  penalties  prescribed,  and  perform  all  the  works  imposed. 
In  that  doctrine  he  was  in  perfect  accord  with  Augustin,  the  most 
distinguished  teacher  in  the  Western  Church,  whilst  the  opposite 
views  had  received  an  actual  acknowledgment,  but  not  as  yet  a 
formal  ecclesiastical  sanction.  He  zealously  covered  up  or  con- 
nived at  many  practical  abuses  and  aberrations  from  the  strict 
rules  of  church  religious  life.  But  they  were  only  such  as  were 
then,  and  had  long  before  been,  lamented  and  opposed,  and  which 
the  Church  had  never  expressly  declared  to  be  constituent  parts 
of  her  own  ordinances.  He  openly  inveighed  against  supersti- 
tion in  veneration  of  the  saints,  against  absurd  legends,  and  the 
heathenish  method  of  invoking  the  saints  for  worldly  possessions. 
But  that  men  should  pray  to  the  saints  for  their  intercession  with 
God,  he  still  justifies  against  Bohemian  heresy,  which  had  its  rise 
in  the  teachings  of  Huss,  and  in  his  sermons  he  himself  yet  in- 
voked the  holy  virgin.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  priests  and 
bishops  should  discharge  their  duties  much  more  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  He  held  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  souls  instead  of 
worldly  aflairs,  by  feeding  their  flocks  with  the  Word  of  God. 
The  office  of  a  bishop  is,  in  his  view,  unspeakably  responsible, 
and  even  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  many  heavy  burdens  and 
temptations  associated  with  it,  and  hence  he  does  not  desire  his 
friend  Staupitz  to  assume  it.  But  the  divine  origin  and  the  divine 
right  of  the  hierarchical  offices  of  the  papacy,  the  episcopacy,  and 
the  priesthood,  and  the  infallibilty  of  the  Church  thus  governed, 
were  yet  to  him  unassailable  points.  The  Bohemians,  who  had 
renounced  the  church,  were  in  his  view  "  wretched  heretics."  At 
that  time  he  yet  maintained  those  conclusions  by  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  her  theology  afterwards  thought  that  the 
principles  and  claims  of  our  Reformation  might  be  overthrown ; 
let  that  ecclesiastical  and  papal  authority  be  denied,  then  every  one 
might  say  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  every  one  could 
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set  up  his  own  authority,  and  there  would  be  as  many  churches 
as  there  are  persons. 

It  was  only  against  abuses  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Catholic  Church  herself  that  he  then  wished  to  protest,  and  this 
condition  of  things  continued  until  the  scandals  of  the  traffic  in 
Indulgences  summoned  him  to  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  ohly 
when  in  this  contest  the  pope  and  the  hierarchy  aimed  at  rob- 
bing him  of  his  evangelical  system  of  salvation,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Christian  &ith  and  hope,  that  planting  himself  firmly 
upon  this  Gospel  basis,  he  began  his  attack  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 


BOOK  III. 


THE  RUPTURE  WITH  ROME,  TO  THE  DIET  OF 

WORMS.   1517-1521. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   NINETY-FIVE  THESES. 

The  erection  of  the  most  magnificent  cathedral,  which  agreea- 
bly to  the  wishes  of  the  popes,  modern  Italian  art  could  create — 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  church,  which  had  already  been  begun 
when  Luther  was  in  Rome  (15  lo-i  i) — gave  occasion  to  the  con- 
flict which  led  to  the  great  division  in  the  Christian  world.  The 
sale  of  Indulgences  was  destined  to  furnish  Luther  not  only  the 
occasion,  but  the  means.  Leo  X.  succeeded  Julius  II.  in  the 
papal  chair.  Leo  was  just  the  man,  as  far  the  times  were  favora- 
ble, to  revive  the  various  arts,  to  draw  from  obscurity  the  science 
of  the  ancients,  and  thereby  to  open  to  the  cultivated,  elevated 
classes  of  society,  a  rich  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  But 
whilst  he  displayed  a  commendable  zeal  in  such  aesthetic  labors, 
and  had  a  fine  taste  for  the  productions  of  the  pencil  and  the 
chisel,  the  care  of  the  church  and  the  internal  wants  of  the  flock, 
which  he  promised  in  Christ's  stead  to  feed,  were  altogether 
foreign  to  him.  The  morally  frivolous  tone  which  characterized 
the  papal  chair  was  regarded  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  new 
era  of  refinement.  With  respect  to  Christian  faith,  Leo  is  said  to 
have  uttered  a  blasphemous  expression  relative  to  the  lucrative 
character  of  this  fable  about  Christ.  He  felt  no  scruple  whatever 
in  employing  the  most  ungodly  and  soul-destroying  means  ia 
gathering  money  for  the  erection  of  this  house  of  God,  which,  as 
he  said,  would  protect  and  glorify  the  bones  of  the  holy  apostles. 
At  the  same  time,  the  popes  were  accustomed  shamelessly  to 
divert  into  their  own  private  treasuries  a  large  portion  of  the  In- 
dulgence money  which  was  received  for  ot*her  objects,  as  for  ex- 
ample, to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

But  before  we  can  properly  appreciate  this  affair  of  Indulgences 
and  Luther's  attack  upon  them,  we  must  first  more  closely  ascer- 
tain the  importance  which  the  teachers  of  the  church  attached  to 
the  subject.  When  we  hear  it  simply  said,  that  remission  or  for- 
giveness of  sins  could  be  bought  for  money,  of  course  offence  will 
be  felt,  wherever  anything  like  moral  or  Christian  conscience  still 
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exists.  We  must  also  wonder  that  Luther  only  so  cautiously 
and  gradually,  as  we  shall  see,  came  to  the  conclusion  of  entirely 
rejecting  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Indulgences.  But  the 
principles  on  which  the  system  was  illustrated  and  justified,  were 
not  so  coarsely  and  plainly  expressed.  It  was  maintained,  that 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  to  be  secured  by  repentance,  that  is, 
by  means  of  the  so-called  penitential  sacrament  with  the  act  of 
private  confession  and  priestly  absolution.  Then  the  confessor 
pronounces  absolution  to  him  who  has  acknowledged  his  sins,  by 
which  the  guilt  is  forgiven,  and  the  eternal  punishment  remitted. 
From  the  penitent  is  demanded  a  certain  contrition  of  heart, 
even  if  an  imperfect  one,  which  may  proceed  only  from  the  feai 
of  punishment ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  satisfactory,  for  this  imper- 
fection is  supplemented  by  the  sacrament.  But  the  person  thus 
absolved  must  even  then  endure  heavy  burdens  of  temporal  pun- 
ishment, punitive  penances,  which  the  church  imposes  upon  him, 
and  chastisements  which  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  remis- 
sion of  eternal  punishment  still  inflicts  upon  him.  If  he  has  not 
been  delivered  from  all  his  offences  in  this  earthly  life  he  must, 
although  he  is  no  longer  threatened  with  the  pains  of  hell,  atone 
for  them  in  the  torments  of  purgatory. 

Just  here  the  Indulgence  comes  in :  the  church  is  satisfied  with 
very  light  penitential  acts,  as  at  that  time  with  a  contribution  of 
money  towards  the  sacred  edifice  in  Rome,  and  even  for  that 
there  was  given  a  certain  plausible  basis;  the  church,  for  in- 
stance, has  the  management  of  a  treasury  of  merits,  which  Christ 
and  his  saints,  by  their  good  works  before  a  righteous  God,  have 
collected,  the  riches  of  which  are  now  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  substitute  of  Christ  (the  pope)  dispensed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  purchasers  of  Indulgences.  In  this  way  penances,  which 
persons  had  grievously  to  endure  for  years,  can  now  be  paid  off 
in  small,  hastily-made  money  contributions.  The  contrition 
which  was  a  constituent  of  the  reception  of  pardon  was,  however, 
not  left  unmentioned;  allusion  was  made  to  it  in  the  official 
proclamations  of  the  Indulgence  and  in  the  letters  or  certificates, 
which  announced  Indulgence  to  each  when  the  money  was  paid. 
But  in  these  documents,  and  epecially  in  the  sermons  in  which 
the  people  were  exhorted  to  become  purchasers,  the  greatest  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  payment,  and  that  too  with  all  pos- 
sible impressiveness.      In  connection  with  this,  the  confession 
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with  the  contrition  was  mentioned,  but  no  mention  was  inten- 
tionally made  of  the  fact  that  real  remission  of  guilt  is  conditioned 
on  contrition,  and  not  on  the  payment  of  money ;  "  complete  for- 
giveness of  all  sins"  was  declared  to  him  who  threw  his  contribu- 
tion into  the  box,  after  he  had  confessed  and  felt  this  contrition. 
For  the  souls  in  purgatory  nothing  was  demanded  besides  the 
money  which  the  living  brought  for  them.  To  this  was  applica- 
ble a  popular  distich : 

"  Soon  as  the  groschen  in  the  casket  rings, 
The  troubled  soul  from  purgatory  springs." 

In  connection  with  this  there  were  taxes  imposed  for  individual 
sins;  for  example:  For  adultery,  six  ducats. 

For  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  the  trade  in  Indulgences  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Peter's  church  was  given  by  the  pope  in  com- 
mission to  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mainz  and  Magdeburg.  This 
man,  the  most  exalted  German  ecclesiastical  prince,  will  be  en- 
countered by  us  again  in  the  history  of  this  great  movement,  and 
we  shall  learn  all  about  his  conduct  during  its  progress.  Albert, 
brother  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  cousin  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  German  Order  in  Prussia,  stood  at  the  head  of 
those  two  great  German  church  provinces  in  1517,  although  he 
was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Wittenberg  also  be- 
longed to  his  Magdeburg  diocese.  As  his  good  fortune  so  sud- 
denly elevated  him  to  this  exalted  position,  he  bore  himself 
proudly.  But  with  theology  he  concerned  himself  very  little. 
As  the  friend  of  the  new  Humanistic  science,  like  Erasmus  for 
instance,  and  as  the  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  of  architec- 
ture, he  was  ambitious  of  flourishing  in  pomp,  and  maintaining  a 
court,  the  magnificence  of  which  should  correspond  with  his  dig- 
nity and  his  love  of  art.  His  means,  were  not  adequate  to  this 
display.  He  had  already  been  compelled  to  borrow  from  the 
bankers  Fugger,  in  Augsburg,  30,000  guilders  to  pay  the  pope 
for  the  pallium,  which  the  popes  bestowed  upon  archbishops  as  a 
badge  of  their  dignity.  It  was  a  costly  article  of  dress,  and  this 
and  other  heavy  expenses  kept  him  in  heavy  debt  during  his 
whole  life.  He  succeeded  now  in  negotiating  this  Indulgence 
traffic  with  the  pope.  One  of  the  provisions  was,  that  he  was  to 
keep  one  half  of  the  income,  that  he  might  pay  the  Fuggers  their 
money.     Behind  the  Indulgence  preachers,  who  proclaimed  the 
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grace  of  heaven  to  the  purchasing  believers,  there  stood  agents 
of  that  banking  house,  who  gathered  in  the  portion  allotted  to 
them.  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk,  endowed  with  consum- 
mate arrogance,  and  with  popular  talent  of  haranguing  the  stupid 
multitude,  contributed  most  to  the  prosecution  of  this  disgraceful 
trade.  He  was  a  man  notoriously  immoral  and  base^  and  him 
the  archbishop  appointed  his  sub-commissioner. 

Contemporaries  tell  us  of  the  dignified  solemnity  with  which 
such  a  commissioner  made  his  appearance,  and  opened  his  highly 
lauded  traffic.  Priests,  monks,  magistrates,  schoolmaster  and 
pupils,  men,  women  and  children,  met  him  in  procession  with 
singing,  ringing  of  bells,  banners,  and  lighted  candles.  Amid  the 
full  tones  of  the  organ,  he  was  conducted  into  the  church.  In  the 
middle  of  the  house  of  God,  before  the  altar,  a  large  red  cross 
was  erected;  on  this  was  hung  a  silken  banner  which  bore  the 
papal  arms.  Before  the  cross  was  placed  a  large  iron  chest  to 
receive  the  money — ^specimens  of  these  chests  of  these  times  are 
still  exhibited  at  many  places — with  daily  sermons,  hymns,  pro- 
cessions round  the  cross,  and  other  performances;  the  people 
were  invited  and  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  incom- 
'  parable  means  of  salvation.  Provision  was  made  that  the  auric- 
ular confession  of  masses  might  be  hastily  heard  through  a 
single  representative.  The  object  was  the  payment,  upon  which 
**  the  contrite"  sinners  received  from  the  commissioner  a  so-called 
Letter  of  Indulgence,  in  which  he  certified  to  them  by  virtue 
of  the  power  committed  to  him,  that  they  were  completely  ab- 
solved, and  that  every  one  beside  should  after  that  recognize 
that  authority. 

We  still  possess  specimens  of  Tetzel's  sermons.  Directing  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  Indulgence,  he  made  the  proclama- 
tion that  all  sinners,  and  particularly  the  greatest,  such  as  mur- 
derers, robbers,  etc.,  should  turn  to  their  God,  and  receive  the 
medicine  for  their  souls,  which  the  Almighty  in  His  mercy  and 
wisdom  had  provided  for  them.  "  Saint  Stephen  once  gave  him- 
self up  to  be  stoned,  St.  Laurence  consented  to  be  roasted,  St. 
Bartholomew  was  skinned :  now  will  not  you  at  least  make  the 
sacrifice  of  a  small  donation  to  save  your  souls?**  Of  the  souls 
in  purgatory,  he  said:  "They,  your  parents  and  relations, cry  out 
to  you :  '  we  are  suffering  cruel  tortures,  you  might  redeem  us 
with  a  little  gift,  and  you  will  not ;  we  have  begotten,  supported 
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you ;  we  have  bequeathed  to  you  our  earthly  possessions,  and 
you  are  so  cruel  and  unfeeling,  as  to  leave  us  here  in  the  flames, 
when  you  might  so  easily  rescue  us ! ' " 

All,  who  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  secretly, 
depreciated  the  Indulgence;  who  murmured  against  it,  or  who  in 
any  way  opposed  it,  were  informed,  that  according  to  the  papal 
edict,  they  had  already  subjected  themselves  to  excommunication, 
and  that  they  could  be  absolved  from  it  by  the  pope  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

After  Luther  had  ventured  to  assail  the  Indulgence  business, 
some  of  its  advocates  and  violent  opponents  of  the  Reformer  ad- 
mitted that,  "at  that  time  avaricious  commissioners,  monks,  and 
pciests,  had  preached  in  a  shameless  manner  on  Indulgences,  and 
attached  more  importance  to  money  than  to  confession,  repent- 
ance and  true  contrition."  Christian  people  were  offended  and 
scandalized  at  these  infamous  proceedings.  Thus  it  was  asked, 
whether  God  loved  money  so  dearly,  that  for  the  sake  of  a  mis- 
erable groschen  he  would  permit  a  soul  to  suffer  the  torments  of 
eternal  perdition ;  or,  why  does  not  the  pope  out  of  love,  empty  the 
whole  of  purgatory,  when  for  the  sake  of  such  a  small  affair,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  erection  of  a  church,  he  rescues  innumerable 
souls  from  it?"  But  none  of  them  at  that  time  found  it  advisa- 
ble to  speak  a  word  openly  against  the  abominable  nuisance  from 
which  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  derived  such  immense  bene> 
fits.  They  were  afraid  of  invoking  upon  themselves  the  insults 
and  curses  of  Tetzel. 

Now  Tetzel  himself  approached  the  frontiers  of  the  Electorate 
and  the  vicinity  of  Wittenberg.  The  Elector  would  not  permit 
him  to  enter  his  territory,  so  that  too  much  money  might  not  be 
dragged  away.  Hence  Tetzel  opened  his  traffic  in  Juterbock. 
Some  of  Luther's  own  church  members,  who  confessed  to  him, 
also  resorted  to  the  Letter  of  Indulgence,  which  they  procured 
at  that  place. 

Luther  had  already  warned  his  hearers  against  it  in  a  sermon 
in  the  summer  of  1 516.  He  did  not  conceal  his  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  generally,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time  confessed,  that 
upon  some  questions  relating  to  it  he  was  still  in  doubt  and  igno- 
rance. He  was  also  aware,  that  with  such  opinions  and  objec- 
tions he  touched  the  heart  of  his  own  kindly  disposed  and 
gracious    sovereign,  Frederick    the  Wise,    who,    in  his  sincere 
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piety,  still  cherished  the  overwhelming  veneration  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  relics,  and  who  had  made  a  rich  collection  of  them  in 
his  castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  constantly  adding  to  it, 
was  pleased  at  the  extensive  Indulgence  which  the  pope  freely 
granted  to  all  who,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  these  sacred  relics, 
devoutly  prayed  at  the  nineteen  altars  of  the  church.  It  was  only 
a  few  years  before  that  he  had  published  a  "  Relic  Book,"  which 
had  a  list  of  over  5,000  such  relics,  and  which  showed  how  a 
man  could  here  secure  300,000  days  of  Indulgence.  Luther 
afterwards  relates,  that  by  preaching  a  sermon  in  the  castle 
church  against  the  Indulgence  he  **  gained  small  credit"  from 
Frederick;  he  also,  in  February,  I5r7,  preached  in  the  same 
strain  during  the  exhibition  of  the  relics.  The  honor  and  inter- 
ests of  his  University  were  bound  up  with  this  exhibition,  for  that 
church  was  connected  with  the  University,  the  official  positions 
in  the  church  were  bestowed  upon  the  professors,  and  the  income 
was  appropriated  to  its  support.  It  was  thus  the  interest  of  the 
professors  to  be  reserved  in  their  opposition  to  Indulgences. 

Subsequently,  Luther  says  of  himself,  that  at  that  time  he  was 
a  young  Doctor,  fiery  and  fresh  from  the  forge.  He  burned  with 
vehement  desire  to  attack  the  nuisance.  But  he  still  held  back. 
He  expressed  his  opinions  in  letters  to  some  bishops.  Several 
received  his  remonstrances  kindly,  others  laughed  at  him,  none 
were  willing  to  lay  hold  of  the  subject. 

Now  he  had  made  up  his  mind  publicly  to  present  his  thoughts, 
his  own  principles  and  doubts  on  indulgences,  to  the  theologians 
and  churchmen  generally,  to  excite  public  action  on  the  subject, 
and  to  provoke  and  sustain  a  controversy.  This  he  did  on  the 
31st  of  October,  the  day  before  All  Saints,  and  of  the  festival  of 
celebrating  the  consecration  of  the  Castle-church,  by  attaching  to 
the  door  of  the  Castle  church  the  celebrated  Ninety-five  Theses 
in  Latin. 

They  were  intended  as  theses  for  disputation,  for  at  that  time 
public  discussions  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  life,  labors 
and  conflicts  of  the  Universities  and  theologians.  They  were  not 
merely  displays  of  scientific  thought  and  philosopical  analysis, 
but  they  were  designed  to  bring  out  the  truth  distinctly  by  free 
and  open  discussion. 

The  title  to  Luther's  was — 
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A   DISPUTATION  ON  THE  POWER  OF  INDULGENCES. 

"  Impelled  by  motives  of  love,  and  a  .sincere  effort  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  there  will  be  a  discussion  upon  the  following  at 
Wittenberg,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Reverend  Father  Martin 
Luther Those  who  cannot  be  present  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject with  us,  may  do  so  in  writing.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ     Amen." 

It  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  that 
at  the  celebration  of  a  great  festival,  when  crowds  of  people  were 
assembled,  a  University  discussion  should  take  place,  and  that 
a  church-door  should  be  used  for  posting  the  advertisement. 

The  import  of  the  theses  shows,  that  he  really  meant  to  have 
a  disputation  in  its  literal  sense.  He  is  determined  to  contend 
with  all  sharpness  for  certain  fundamental  truths,  of  which  he  is 
well  convinced.  Some  points  were  to  him  yet  doubtful,  but  he 
seeks  to  render  them  clear  to  himself  in  discussing  them  with 
others. 

Agreeably  to  the  connection  in  which  Indulgences  stood 
related  to  the  church  idea  of  repentance,  he  proceeds  upon  the 
ground  of  true  Christian  repentance ;  but  he  will  have  it  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  Jesus  and  of  the  .Scriptures,  just  as  Staupitz 
himself  had  formerly  taught  it  to  him.  He  begins  with  the  thesis 
"  Our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  says :  *  Repent,' 
etc.,  etc.,  he  demands  that  the  whole  life  of  believers  should  be 
repentance."  He  means,  as  the  other  theses  express  it,  true,  inter 
nal  sorrow  for  sin,  a  hatred  against  all  sinful  selfishness,  an  aban- 
donment of  all  evil,  from  which  righteous  external  action  and  a 
crucifixion  of  the  sinful  flesh  must  proceed.  The  pope  could 
remit  the  guilt  of  the  penitent  only  so  far,  by  declaring  that  God 
had  remitted  it. 

The  theses  expressly  assert,  that  God  will  forgive  the  guilt  of 
no  one  without  humbly  submitting  himself  before  the  priest,  who 
is  God's  representative,  and  acknowjedging  the  punishments  which 
the  church  authority  imposes  in  that  external  sacrament  of 
penance.  But  in  opposition  to  the  usual  proclamation  of  Indul- 
gence, the  chief  points  in  the  doctrine  of  Indulgence  are  here 
added.  The  pope  could  only  grant  Indulgence  for  that  which 
he  himself  and  the  church  law  had  imposed;  even  the  pope  him- 
self understands  only  the  remission  of  these  penalties,  when  he 
promises  a  complete  remission  of  all  penalties.     The  penalties 
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which  the  church  discipline  imposes  affect  only  the  living;  noth- 
ing according  to  its  laws  could  be  imposed  upon  souls  in  another 
world. 

Luther  further  says :  "  If  a  man  experiences  genuine  sorrow 
for  sin,  he  receives  full  remission  from  penalty  and  guilt  even 
without  a  letter  of  Indulgence.  A  true  penitent  he  thinks  would 
readily  inflict  a  penalty  upon  himself,  and  love  to  do  so."  And 
yet  he  desires  that  Indulgences,  if  they  are  understood  in  the 
proper  sense,  should  by  no  means  be  opposed,  but  only  the  sense- 
less gabble  of  the  Indulgence  traffickers.  Blessed  is  he,  he  says, 
who  rises  up  against  them ;  cursed  is  he  who  opposes  the  truth 
of  apostolic  Indulgence.  But  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
mend this  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
impress  upon  their  hearts  genuine  repentance.  He  also  wished 
it  to  be  taught  that  a  Christian  does  better  by  spending  money 
for  the  poor  than  for  the  purchase  of  an  Indulgence ;  and  that  he 
who  permits  a  poor  man  to  starve  by  his  side,  brings  upon  him- 
self not  an  Indulgence,  but  the  wrath  of  God.  In  sharp  and 
sneering  words,  he  censures  the  proceedings  of  those  preachers, 
and  in  plain  language  attributes  also  to  the  pope  the  abhorrence 
which  he  feels.  Christians  should  be  taught,  says  he,  that,  if  the 
pope  knew  all  this,  he  would  rather  see  St.  Peter's  laid  in  ashes 
than  allow  it  to  be  built  with  the  skin,  bones  and  flesh  of  his 
flock. 

Corresponding  with  that  which  the  preceding  theses  had  said 
of  the  earnestness  and  self-denial  of  true  repentance  in  a  willing- 
ness to  endure  penalty,  and  of  the  carnal  security  which  In- 
dulgence preaching  begets,  he  concluded  with  the  following 
thoughts:  "Hence,  away  with  all  prophets  who  proclaim  to 
Christ's  people  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace ;  welcome 
all  those  prophets  who  say  to  Christ's  people  Cross,  cross,  when 
there  is  no  cross.  Christians  must  be  admonished,  that  they 
must  follow  their  Head,  Christ,  through  suffering,  death,  and 
hell,  and  comfort  themselves  with  entering  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  rather  through  various  tribulations  than  through  a  false 
security  of  peace." 

The  Catholic  party  usually  objected  to  Luther's  gospel  doctrine 
of  salvation,  on  the  ground  of  its  leading  to  moral  inactivity,  by 
reliance  upon  God's  free  grace,  and  by  a  depreciation  of  good 
works.     But  the  unbending  moral  earnestness  of  a  Christian  con- 
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science  which,  by  the  temptation  to  moral  superficiality,  to  de- 
lusive security  in  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  an  undervaluing  of  genuine 
moral  fruits  in  comparison  with  the  worth  of  Indulgence  money 
— it  was  this  conscience  which  really  brought  out  and  permeated 
the  theses,  in  which  we  properly  discern  the  beginning  of  our 
Reformation  history.  In  the  same  earnestness  he  here,  for  the 
first  time,  openly  attacked  the  ecclesiastical  papal  authority;  in 
so  feir  as  it,  according  to  his  conviction,  encroached  upon  that  do- 
main which  the  Heavenly  Master  and  Judge  had  reserved  for 
himself.  It  was  this  which  the  pope  and  his  theologians  and 
churchmen  could  least  endure. 

On  the  same  day  he  sent  a  letter,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  theses,  to  Archbishop  Albert,  his  "  venerated  and  most  gra- 
cious lord  and  bishop  in  Christ."  After  an  humble  introduction, 
he  most  earnestly  implored  him  to  check  the  offensive,  ruinous 
discourses,  in  which  his  emissaries  lauded  Indulgences,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  account  he  would  have  to  give  for  the  souls 
entrusted  to  his  especial  care. 

The  day  after,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tival. After  he  had  admonished  his  hearers  to  seek  their  salva- 
tion alone  in  God  and  Christ,  and  to  make  the  church  consecration 
a  true  dedication  of  heart;  he  also  taught  them  that  Indulgence 
released  them  only  from  penalties  imposed  by  the  church,  and 
warned  them  against  putting  any  further  confidence  in  it,  or  on  its 
account  neglecting  the  duty  of  genuine  repentance. 
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He  who  has  observed  that  the  great  excitement  which  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  occasioned,  and  with  it  the  establishment  of 
the  Evangelical  church,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Ninety-five 
Theses,  and  then  reads  them  in  their  full  extent,  may  perhaps  be 
astonished  at  the  importance  which  they  assumed.  At  first  they 
were  concerned  only  about  an  isolated  point  of  Christian  doctrine 
— not  even  about  the  fundamental  question :  how  does  a  sinner 
really  attain  to  forgiveness  and  salvation  ?  but  only  about  the  re- 
mission of  those  penalties  connected  with  penance.  They  contain 
no  positive  expressions  against  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
church  theory  of  penance,  nor  against  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  nor  priestly  absolution.  They  also  presuppose  the 
existence  of  purgatory.  Neither  had  any  one  of  the  mediaeval 
or  of  the  learned  theologians  of  that  time,  ventured  to  maintain 
many  things  which  the  theses  assailed;  for  instance,  the  question 
whether  the  real  remission  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  God  is  ratified 
by  the  Indulgence.  Such  positions,  further,  which  became  promi- 
nent in  the  theology  of  that  day  which  defended  Indulgences, 
were  supported  really  on  the  authority  of  the  scholastic  master 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  were  not  adopted  by  other  scholastics,  and 
were  never  established  as  dogmas  by  an  ecclesiastical  decision. 
Individual  theologians  in  earlier  times  already  had  attacked  the 
whole  Indulgence  system  in  a  far  sharper  and  more  vigorous  style 
than  Luther  did  in  his  theses. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  theses  in  wider  circles  of  Gennan 
Christendom,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  only 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  but  also  for  the  most  part  they 
employed  expressions  and  conveyed  ideas  of  the  schools,  which 
a  layman  found  it  difficult  to  understand. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  theses  immediately  created  a 
sensation  which  far  exceeded  Luther's  expectations.  They  ran, 
as  he  himself  later  says,  throughout  all  Germany  in  about. four- 
teen days,  and  were  also  circulated  in  the  German  language. 
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They  found  the  ground  already  prepared  in  the  dissatisfaction 
which  the  shameless  traffic  had  extensively  excited,  whilst  no  one 
until  then,  as  he  expresses  it,  was  willing  to  tie  the  bell  to  the 
cat — no  one  was  willing  to  become  a  victim  to  the  calumnious 
clamor  of  the  indulgence  traffickers,  or  expose  himself  to  the 
threat  of  being  denounced  as  a  heretic. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  such  a  traffic  had  been  continued  and 
maintained  by  new  efforts  all  through  Germany  without  opposi- 
tion, the  audacious  assurance  with  which  it  was  carrried  on  rose 
to  a  still  higher  pitch.  The  whole  influential  order  of  Domini- 
cans especially,  stood  up  perseveringly  for  the  doctrine  of  St 
Thomas,  to  which  they  all  appealed.  And  of  this  order  the  indul- 
gence commissioner  Tetzel  was  a  member.  Furthermore,  until 
that  time,  the  doctrines  of  the  power  of  the  pope,  of  the  authority 
which  he  exercises  over  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  of  infallibility 
in  all  his  decisions,  had  taken  deeper  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  The  writings  of  Thomas,  especially  from 
the  time  of  the  middle  ages,  had  contributed  much  to  this  condi- 
tion of  things.  But  what  above  all  tended  of  later  years  to  bring 
it  about,  was  a  so-called  General  Council  which  had  gathered 
around  the  pope  shortly  after  Luther's  visit  to  Rome,  in  1510-1 1. 

Tetzel,  who  hitherto  had  become  notorious  as  a  declaimer  for 
the  vulgar  crowd,  or  as  a  boisterous  charlatan,  now  brought  out 
two  series  of  theses  in  scholastic  scientific  form  against  Luther's 
propositions.  He  was  aided  in  this  affair  by  Conrad  Wimpina,  a 
theologian  of  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  to  whom 
he  was  directed  by  Archbishop  Albert.  This  university  even 
went  so  far  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theol  - 
ogy,  and  thus  sanctioned  his  theses.  Three  hundred  Dominican 
monks  were  assembled  around  him  when  he  there  held  an  aca- 
demical disputation  upon  them.  That  which  he  then  maintained 
on  the  subject  of  Indulgences,  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  But  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  question  of  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  pope  the  salient  point  of  his  discus- 
sion ;  he  and  his  patrons  very  well  knew,  that  this  question,  which 
Luther  in  his  theses  had  so  distinctly  brought  up  and  yet  had  so 
slightly  discussed,  must  be  above  all  the  most  momentous.* 
"Christians,"  he  said,  "must  be  taught  that  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith  and  what  is  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  men,  is  without  question  infallible,  and  that  all 
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observances  referring  to  matters  of  faith,  which  the  papal  chair 
has  sanctioned,  are  part  and  parcel  of  Catholic  truth,  even  if  they 
are  not  found  in  the  holy  Scriptures."  In  distinct  reference  to 
his  opponent,  without  however  mentioning  his  name,  he  says, 
that  Christians  should  be  taught,  that  he  who  defends  heretical 
error  should  be  excommunicated,  and  that  if  in  a  fixed  period  he 
does  not  render  satisfaction,  he  should  be  subjected,  according  to 
right  and  law,  to  the  most  terrible  punishment  He  further  pro- 
claimed, and  this  was  always  maintained  against  Luther  and  Pro* 
testantism,  that  if  that  authority  of  the  church  and  the  pope  be 
not  recognized,  every  one  will  believe  just  that  which  he  finds  in 
the  Scriptures  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  thus  all  Christians 
will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  their  souls. 

At  this  time  also,  another  Dominican  and  Thomist  from  the 
most  influential  classes  of  Rome  and  the  popish  circle,  and  who 
was  a  much  stronger  man  than  Tetzel,  made  his  appearance  upon 
the  arena.  Sylvester  Mazolini  de  Prierio  (Prierias)  at  the  same 
time  also  issued  a  reply  to  Luther's  theses.  He  also  made  the 
authority  of  the  pope  his  salient  point,  and  was  the  first  to  pre- 
sent it  in  its  boldest  aspect.  "The  pope  is  equivalent  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  Roman  church  to  the  universal  Christian 
church ;  he  who  disputes  the  rights  of  the  Romish  church  to  do 
anything  she  does,  is  a  heretic."  And  then  he  treats  the  "  ob- 
scure German,"  whose  "mad  dog"  theses  he  disposes  of  very 
briefly  as  contemptuously  as  possible. 

Another  Dominican,  Jacob  von  Hoogstraten,  Prior  in  Cologne, 
who  before  this  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the  most  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Reuchlin  in  his  efforts  to  promote  Greek  literature, 
demanded,  in  the  preface  to  a  book  relating  to  Luther,  that  this 
new  and  dangerous  heretic  should  be  punished  by  fire. 

A  much  more  formidable,  and  for  Luther,  unexpected  oppo- 
nent, finally  appeared  in  the  person  of  John  Eck,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Ligolstadt  and  Canon  at  Eichstadt.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  acquirements  in  modem  and  more  ancient  scholastic 
theology ;  he  was  endowed  with  versatile  talents  of  the  highest 
order — an  acute  understanding,  a  discriminating  judgment,  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  employ  in  discussion,  a  proud  consciousness 
of  his  intellectual  gifls,  and  a  bold  ambition  to  show  them  off  on 
all  occasions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  too  much  troubled  by  any  profound  anxieties  concerning  the 
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most  sacred  things  which  were  the  subjects  of  controversy.  He 
also  was  ambitious  of  maintaining  friendly,  and  for  himself  hon- 
orable relations  with  other  circles  besides  that  of  scholastic  the- 
ology. He  sought  the  companionship  of  learned  Humanists,  as 
well  as  with  Luther  and  his  colleague,  Carlstadt,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  the  jurist  Scheurl,  of  Numberg.  Even  after  the 
publication  of  the  theses,  Luther  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Eck. 
But  now  he  was  surprised  at  the  publication  by  Eck  of  a  critical 
reply  to  the  theses,  under  the  title  of  "  Obelisks."  The  tone  of 
the  book  was  as  offensive,  coarse  and  despicable,  as  the  contents 
were  superficial.  The  whole  was  comprehended  in  this:  that 
Luther's  teaching  was  nothing  but  Bohemian  poison — Hussite 
heresy.  When  he  was  reproached  for  this  violent  rupture  of  the 
newly-formed  friendly  alliance  with  Luther,  he  replied  that  his 
theses  were  only  written  for  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  publication. 

Bold  as  was  the  challenge  to  battle  which  the  theses  threw 
down,  Luther  himself  was  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  upon  it.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  question  upon  Indulgences  had  not  yet  be- 
come apparent  to  him.  In  that  subsequent  declaration,  when 
speaking  of  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  theses,  and  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  gained  by  his  ''furious  attack,"  he  continues, 
"The  reputation  was  not  pleasant  to  me,  for  I  myself  did  not 
know  what  Indulgence  was,  and  the  tune  was  pitched  too  high 
for  my  voice."  In  different  places  people  glorified  the  man  who 
spoke  so  boldly  in  the  theses,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  Doctors  and 
Bishops  kept  silence ;  but  still  he  alone  openly  braved  the  storm 
which  he  had  excited.  He  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  often 
he  was'  alarmed  and  surprised  at  the  position  he  had  assumed. 
But  he  had  also  already  learned  to  stand  fast  upon  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  truth  which  God  had  here  revealed  to  him.  He  was 
only  established  in  the  truth  by  the  replies  of  his  opponents,  for 
he  was  astonished  at  the  utter  poverty  of  their  proofs  against  his 
deductions  from  the  plain  Scriptures,  and  at  the  blind  confidence 
with  which  they  did  nothing  more  than  repeat  the  utterances  of 
their  scholastic  authorities.  Particularly  poor  appeared  to  him 
the  pretentious  publication  of  his  exalted  opponent,  Prierias. 
Very  composedly  he  assures  his  friends  that  what  he  teaches  is 
the  purest  theology — that  what  he  professes  and  his  enemies 
oppose,  he  received  from  God  himself     He  knows  also,  that  ac- 
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cording  to  the  word  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  must  preach  that 
which  will  be  an  offence  to  the  holiest  Jews,  and  foolishness  to 
the  wisest  Greeks.  He  is  not  less  prepared  that  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Lord,  should  say  of  him,  as  he  once  said  of  Paul,  "  I  will  make 
known  to  him  how  much  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake." 
His  Roman  Catholic  opponents  founded  upon  this  declaration  of 
Luther  a  charge  of  overweening  self-conceit. 

Whilst  Luther,  as  all  along,  continued  his  zealous  activity  in 
the  University  and  in  the  Wittenberg  pulpit,  and  employed  his 
pen  industriously  in  writing  small,  simple,  edifying  books,  he  from 
this  time  occupied  himself  with  controversal  writings,  in  which 
he  partly  resisted  attacks,  partly  still  further  illustrated  and 
established  the  theses,  and  labored  hard  in  setting  in  a  cleare 
light  the  way  of  true  Christian  knowledge  and  experience.  He 
now  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  German  people  as  distin- 
guished from  learned  theologians  and  scholastic  opponents,  and 
issued  a  "Sermon  on  Indulgences  and  Grace."  The  agitated 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  writes,  is  from  this  time  forth  evinced 
in  that  vehemence  and  compactness  of  language,  which  there- 
after characterized  his  polemical  writings.  We  must  remember 
the  tone  which  at  that  time  prevailed  not  only  among  common 
monks  but  also  in  the  controversies  of  theologians  and  learned 
men,  and  of  which  particularly  the  opponents  of  Luther,  above  all 
that  exalted  Romish  theologian,  set  the  unhappy  example.  In 
the  whole  polemical  style  of  Luther,  as  we  shall  still  further  ob- 
serve in  later  instances,  we  recognize  a  tremendous  volcano-like 
natural  power,  which  however  was  properly  regulated  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  momentous  task  which  he  had  conscientiously 
undertaken ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  most  violent  exhibitions  of 
this  character,  we  still  observe  the  tender  expressions  of  a  pure 
Christian  fervor,  and  a  dignity  of  language  corresponding  to  the 
sacred  themes  on  which  he  writes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors  and  conflicts,  it  became  his  duty 
in  the  spring  of  15 18  (towards  the  middle  of  April)  to  travel  to 
Heidelberg,  to  a  convent  of  his  Order,  where  agreeably  to  its 
rules,  the  vicar  of  the  Order  was  to  be  re-e'.ected  after  an  official 
service  of  three  years.  His  enemies  were  so  embittered  against 
him,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  be  wayla  d  on  his  journey.  He 
himself  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  )roceed  thither  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty. 
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The  Elector  Frederick,  who  was  at  least  grateful  to  him  for 
helping  to  rid  his  territories  of  Tetzel,  but  who  purposely  kept 
far  aloof  from  the  conflicts  then  raging,  showed  on  this  occasion 
his  undiminished  veneration  and  anxiety  for  him  in  a  letter  to 
Staupitz.  "  As  you,"  he  writes,  "  have  issued  your  order  to  Martin 
Luther  to  proceed  to  Heidelberg  ^t  attend  the  Chapter,  he  is 
willing  to  obey  your  summons,  although  we  do  not  readily  grant 
him  leave  of  absence  from  the  University ;  as  you  have  heretofore 
informed  us  that  in  this  man  you  will  train  for  us  a  Doctor  of 
distinction,  it  is  c  -ir  desire  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
promote  his  speedy  return,  and  that  it  be  not  unnecessarily  de- 
lav^d."  He  also  gave  Luther  warm  recommendations  to  Bishop 
Lorenz,  of  Wurtzburg,  through  which  city  he  was  obliged  to  pass, 
and  the  Pfalzgrave  Wolfgang,  in  Heidelberg.  From  both  he 
received  the  kindest  welcome  and  attention,  although  by  many 
already  he  was  decried  as  a  rank  heretic. 

His  relations  to  his  brethren  of  the  Order,  and  above  all  to  his 
friend  Staupitz  here  in  Heidelberg,  were  entirely  cordial.  The 
latter  was  again  re-elected  vicar ;  the  vicariate  of  the  district  was 
transferred  from  Luther  to  John  Lange  in  Erfurt,  his  special  con- 
fidential friend  and  fellow  believer.  The  question  concerning 
Indulgenc.es  was  not  at  all  brought  up  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convent;  a  disputation  however,  which  was  an  old  custom  of  the 
convent,  was  presided  over  by  Luther,  and  for  the  theses  to  be 
discussed  he  proposed  some  founded  upon  his  doctrine  of  the 
sinfulness  of  man,  human  inability,  and  righteousness  by  God's 
grace  in  Christ,  as  well  as  against  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  phil- 
sophy  and  theology.  With  deep  intensity  some  young  men  present, 
who  subsequently  became  collaborators  in  his  great  work,  such  as 
John  Brenz,  Erhardt  Schnepf,  and  Martin  Bucei ,  directed  theit 
eyes  and  ears  towards  him.  They  were  amazed  at  the  extent  of 
his  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  that  he  spoke  not  merely  with 
acuteness  and  plainness  but  also  with  boldness  and  eloquence 
His  journey  thus  contributed  to  extend  his  reputation  and  influ- 
ence. 

When  he  had  returned  to  Wittenberg  on  May  15,  after  an 
absence  of  five  weeks,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  finish  extensive 
Latin  interpretations  of  the  Theses,  which  he  entitled  "  Resolu- 
tions." This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  work  which  he 
issued  during  this  period  of  the  controversy.     The  most  valuable 
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fruit  which  the  progress  of  the  controversy  brought  to  him  in 
general,  and  thus  also  contributed  to  his  further  prosecution  of  the 
work,  and  which  can  be  specially  observed  in  the  book  just  men- 
tioned, was  the  improvement  in  his  own  apprehension  of  the 
gospel  and  in  his  method  of  investigating  it.  New  questions 
arose;  the  internal  coherence  of  truth  became  more  distinct;  new 
results  pressed  themselves  upon  his  attention;'  and  yet  it  cost 
him  trouble  to  overcome  them. 

In  his  theses,  whilst  he  did  not  found  the  call  of  Jesus  to  repen- 
tance upon  that  church  sacrament  connected  with  auricular  con- 
fession, and  upon  the  penances  and  satisfactions  imposed  by  the 
priest,  yet  he  did  not  in  general  contest  their  divine  appointment 
or  biblical  authority.  But  now  he  openly  maintained  that  these 
ecclesiastical  acts  were  not  instituted  by  Christ,  but  only  by  the 
pope  and  the  church. 

The  controversy  on  Indulgences,  which  the  pope  granted  on 
the  ground  of  these  acts,  now  led  to  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called 
treasures  of  the  church,  upon  which  the  pope  drew,  in  dispensing 
his  favors.  Whilst  Luther  allowed  to  the  pope  the  right  of 
granting  Indulgence  in  his  own  meaning  of  the  term,  he  would 
not  admit  that  the  merits  of  Christ  constituted  that  treasure  which 
the  pope  claimed  the  right  of  controlling;  he  would  admit  noth- 
ing more  than  the  papal  power  of  the  keys.  It  was  now  demon- 
strated to  him,  that  in  assuming  this  position  he  expressly  contra- 
dicted the  standing  declaration  of  a  pope  in  the  ecclesiastical  law 
books.  Clement  VI.  distinctly  declared  that  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  merits  of  Christ  were  dispensed  in  the  Indulgence. 
Luther,  who  in  his  theses  against  the  abuse  of  Indulgences  had 
not  yet  brought  up  anything  that  did  not  coincide  with  the  true 
meaning  of  the  pope,  persevered  in  that  contradiction,  for  that 
utterance  of  the  pope  had  not  the  character  or  authority  of  a  fixed 
doctrine,  and  that  a  distinction  must  be  observed  between  a  doc- 
trine established  by  the  pope  as  an  individual  and  one  adopted 
by  the  church  as  settled  by  a  council. 

Luther  came  back  to  the  marrow  of  his  doctrine,  which  he  had 
begun  to  preach  already  before  the  Indulgence  controversy,  with 
the  question,  how  then  does  the  Christian  secure  the  forgiveness 
of  endless  guilt,  reconciliation  with  God,  righteousness  before  God, 
peace  and  salvation?  He  had  professed  and  proclaimed  before, 
that  all  this  comes  of  faith — that  is,  a  cordial  reliance  upon  the 
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grace  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  upon  the  Saviour 
Jesus.  What  relation  thereto  was  to  be  borne  by  the  acts  of 
penance  prescribed  by  the  church,  as  Absolution  for  instance, 
which  was  to  be  procured  from  the  priest?  Luther  now  admitted 
that  God  certainly  allows  the  regular  servant  of  the  church,  the 
priest,  to  declare  forgiveness  to  the  sinner  who  eagerly  seeks  it, 
but  that  simple  faith  in  the  divine  declaration  of  promise,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  and  in  whose  service  the  priest  officiates,  is  to  be 
exercised.  At  the  same  time  he  also  expressed  the  sentiment, 
that  this  declaration  of  pardon  may  be  made  to  a  tempted  Christ- 
ian by  another  Christian  brother,  and  thus  secure  to  him  full 
pardon,  if  the  penitent  believingly  avails  himself  of  it.  To  this 
end,  he  did  not  think  that  a  recital  of  individual  sins,  for  which 
forgiveness  was  desired, was  necessary;  it  was  enough,  if  a  peni- 
tent and  believing  longing  after  divine  grace  and  pardon  was 
made  evident  to  the  priest  or  brother,  from  whom  consolation 
was  sought. 

From  this  view  it  followed  further,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
priestly  absolution  and  the  sacrament  of  penance  arc  of  no  service 
to  the  recipient,  if  he  does  not  in  his  heart  by  faith  turn  to  this 
God  and  Saviour,  believingly  apprehend  the  word  declared  to 
him,  and  by  it  be  moved  to  a  living  faith :  on  the  other  side  it  fol- 
lowed, that  a  penitent  and  believing  Christian  adhering  to  that 
word,  to  whom  the  priest  arbitrarily  refuses  the  desired  Absolution, 
may  and  really  does  become  a  partaker  of  the  divine  forgiveness. 
This  view  broke  the  powerful  bond  by  which  the  reigning  church 
fettered  souls  to  its  hierarchical  instruments.  Luther  had  hum- 
bled man  before  God  to  the  lowest  depths,  by  whose  grace  alone 
the  sinner  could  be  saved  in  humble  receptive  confidence.  He 
teaches  that  in  God  and  by  this  faith,  the  sinner  will  be  free  and 
certain  of  his  salvation ;  '*  Christ,"  says  he,  "  did  not  concede  that 
the  salvation  of  men  should  be  in  the  power  or  choice  of  a  man, 
without  this  saving  faith." 

But  he  would  not  yet  on  this  account  exempt  himself  from  the 
external  acts  of  penance  imposed  by  the  church  and  the  pope. 
In  this  external  jurisdiction,  he  continued  to  recognize  the  pope 
as  an  authority  of  divine  appointment.  He  thought  that  heie 
the  Christian  should  patiently  endure  an  abuse  of  authority  and 
unjust  treatment  arising  out  of  it. 

The  whole  controversy  finally  resolved  itself  into  the  decision 
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of  the  momentous  question,  who  should  finally  establish  the  con- 
troverted truth?  where  are  the  highest  rules  and  sources  of 
Christian  truth  to  be  sought?  It  was  only  by  degrees,  and  plainly 
by  self-exertion,  that  Luther's  views  and  principles  received 
clearness  and  consistency.  Until  this  time,  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  church,  the  doctrine  of  human  authority  to 
which  men  were  compelled  to  submit  in  questions  of  faith  and 
practice,  was  by  no  means  as  firmly  established  as  is  generally 
presumed  both  by  Protestants  and  Catholics.  For  that  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  and  of  the  unconditional  authority 
resulting  from  it,  strenuously  as  it  was  maintained  by  the  admir- 
ers of  St.  Thomas  and  accepted  by  the  popes,  was  however  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  only 
in  1870.  The  other  view,  that  even  the  pope  could  err  and  that 
a  council  alone  could  pronounce  a  final  decision,  had  theologians 
or  advocates  until  that  time,  whom  however  no  pope  ventured  to 
treat  as  heretics.  Upon  this  ground,  even  at  that  time  already, 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  was  exceeded  by  no  high  school  in 
Christendom  in  respectability  and  influence,  appealed  from  the 
pope  to  a  General  Council.  In  Germany,  the  opinions  between 
it  and  the  absolute  papistical  theory  were  upon  the  whole  divided. 
Finally,  the  opinion  was  with  impunity  maintained  by  writers  of 
the  15th  century,  that  neither  the  decision  of  a  Council,  nor  that 
of  a  pope  was  absolutely  infallible,  but  that  against  such  a  possible 
contingency,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  another  better  constitu- 
ted Council.  Only,  no  doubt  was  allowed  to  be  expressed  that 
the  decisions  of  the  former  General  Councils  recognized  by  the 
popes,  contained  absolutely  pure  and  divine  truth,  and  that  the 
Christian  universal  Church  could  never  fall  into  that  error,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  question  still  remained  undecided  who  was  the 
representative  of  this  pure  and  divine  truth,  the  pope,  or  councils, 
or  both  together  ? 

Luther  had  already  practically  followed  the  teaching  of  divine 
revelation,  as  it  was  presented  to  him  as  the  result  of  personal, 
persevering  and  conscientious  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  But  he  was  by  no  means  will- 
ing to  break  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  church  in  which  he 
held  a  place.  He  even  at  this  time  blamed  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren, the  disciples  of  Huss,  who  arrogantly  exalted  themselves 
above  all  other  Christians,  and  yet  Eck  charged  him  with  cherish- 
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ing  "  Bohemain  poison.'*  He  however  openly  and  without  fear, 
contradicted  Thomas,  who  was  in  his  view  only  one  scholastic 
among  others,  but  we  do  not  yet  observe  a  single  doubt  uttered 
by  him  that  the  universal  Church  in.  any  one  of  the  Councils  had 
ever  erred,  and  further,  that  a  future  council  could  come  to  an 
erroneous  decision  upon  the  points  controverted  at  that  time ;  he 
was  willing  also  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  heresies  with  which 
he  was  already  charged,  to  the  decision  of  the  Church ;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  nowhere  plainly  declares,  that  he  would  un- 
conditionally submit  to  the  decision  of  a  council  if  one  were  to 
assemble.  His  conviction  is  unshaken,  and  this  is  superior  to 
the  decisions  of  others;  his  conscience — he  says — will  not  allow 
him  to  swerve  from  it;  he  was  not  alone  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, but  the  truth  is  on  his  side,  and  on  that  of  all  others  who 
partake  of  his  doubts  on  the  power  of  Indulgences. 

Yet  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  him,  whilst  he  was  oppos- 
ing the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  to  charge  the  popes  with  the 
utterance  of  real  error.  To  the  pope  then  upon  the  throne,  Leo 
X.,  he  desired,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  be  submissive  and  obedi- 
ent. It  was  not  a  mere  sham,  when  in  the  Ninety-fiv^e  theses,  he 
strove  to  set  forth  his  view  of  Indulgences  as  that  of  the  pope  him- 
self He  at  least,  hoped  and  wished  it  with  all  his  soul :  later  also, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  relates,  how  he  at  that  time  cher- 
ished a  strong  confidence,  that  the  pope  would  be  his  patron  in 
the  controversy  with  the  shameless  Indulgence  traffickers.  Even 
after  this  he  used  to  regard  Leo  as  a  well-disposed  man  and  a 
cultivated  theologian,  who,  however,  unfortunately  had  corrupt 
associations  and  lived  in  evil  times.  Yet  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  Leo  was  entrusted  of  God 
the  highest  pastoral  office  in  Christendom  and  all  the  power 
designated  in  the  canonical  law.  The  duty  of  humility  and  of 
obedience,  which  had  even  to  excess,  impressed  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  this  monk,  must,  not  less  than  the  fear  of  the  perils  and 
storms  which  threatened  him  and  the  Christian  people,  have 
aroused  alarm  when  he  thought  that  he  was  compelled  even  to 
testify  and  contend  against  the  pope.  He  ventured  to  dedicate 
to  his  holiness  the  "  Resolutions  '*  mentioned  above.  The  letter 
to  Leo,  in  which  he  makes  this  dedication  (May  30,  15 18),  plainly 
shows  the  peculiar,  certainly  schismatical,  untenable  position  in 
which  he  at  that  time  found  himself     He  is  shocked — he  says — 
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at  the  charges  of  heresy  and  apostasy,  which  were  brought 
against  him.  He  affirms,  how  he,  who  would  prefer  keeping 
silence,  did  not  aim  at  establishing  dogmas  in  his  theses  which 
were  called  forth  by  a  public  scandal,  or  as  others  might  say,  was 
ambitious  in  his  youthful  zeal  of  provoking  a  disputation,  and 
now  was  anxious  that  his  present  declarations  should  go  out 
under  the  patronage  of  the  pope  himself  But  at  the  same  time 
he  asserts  that  his  conscience  is  clear  and  satisfied  and  promptly 
affirms,  I  cannot  retract.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  the  letter  he  humbly 
casts  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope  with  the  words,  "Let  me  live, 
slay  me,  accept  me,  reject  me,  as  it  seems  good  to  you  !'*  He  is 
ready  to  recognize  in  the  voice  of  the  pope  that  of  Jesus  speaking 
through  him.  Even  if  he  has  deserved  death,  yet  he  will  not 
abandon  his  course.  But  that  declaration,  that  he  could  not 
recant,  he  allowed  to  stand. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LUTHER  IN  AUGSBURG   BEFORE  CAJETAN.      APPEAL  TO  A  COUNCIL. 

The  work  upon  which  Luther  ventured  lay  heavy  on  his  soul ; 
he  was  painfully  solicitous,  in  his  conflict  for  the  truth,  to  con- 
tinue in  peace  with  his  church,  that  he  might  still  render  her  ser- 
vice. On  the  other  hand,  Pope  Leo,  in  accordance  with  his 
character,  at  first  looked  upon  the  affair  as  a  trifle  hardly  worthy 
of  notice,  and  when  it  threatened  to  become  dangerous,  was  only 
concerned  about  rendering  this  unruly  German  monk  harmless, 
by  employing  the  agencies  of  the  papal  authority. 

Two  expressions  of  his  of  the  early  period  are  recorded, 
"  Brother  Martin  is  a  man  of  fine  talents ;  this  controversy  is 
nothing  but  a  quarrel  of  envious  monks ;"  and  "  A  drunken  Ger- 
man wrote  the  theses;  he  will  be  of  a  different  mind  when  he 
gets  sober."  A  quarter  of  a  year  after  the  appearance  of  the 
theses,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  Order,  "  to  soothe  and  appease  that  man ; "  he  yet  hoped  that 
Jhe  flame  could  be  easily  extinguished.  A  court  of  heresy  was 
then  established  in  Rome  on  Luther's  account.  What  its  de- 
cision would  be  was  already  to  be  foreseen,  from  the  fact  that  the 
only  learned  theologian  in  the  court  was  Sylvester  Prierias.  On 
August  7th,  Luther  received  a  citation  from  this  court  to  appear 
in  Rome  within  sixty  days.  Enemy  and  friend  could  be  certain 
that  no  return  was  ever  to  be  expected. 

i\t  the  same  time  the  papal  influence  was  exerted  upon  the 
Elector  Frederick  to  induce  him  not  to  countenance  Luther,  and 
especially  was  the  papal  legate.  Cardinal  Thomas  Dio  von  Goeta 
(usually  called  Cajetan),  commissioned  to  employ  all  measures  to 
rouse  the  opposition  of  the  Elector  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
against  Luther.  At  the  same,  time  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
now  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  its  member,  whose  theology 
now  prevailed  there,  and  whose  biblical  lectures  attracted  and 
deeply  interested  crowds  of  hearers.  Just  at  that  time,  also, 
Philip  Melanchthon,  just  2i  years  of  age,  one  of  the  greatest 
Greek  scholars  of  the  age,  rose  up  as  a  teacher  at  his  side,  and 
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already  was  the  covenant  of  friendship  established  in  which  these 
two  Wittenberg  masters  labored  together  during  their  whole  lives. 
The  University  interceded  for  Luther  th^t  he  might  at  least  be 
tried  in  Germany. 

Luther  expressed  the  same  wish  to  his  prince  through  Spalatin. 
But  just  at  this  time  he  publicly  replied  to  that  book  of  Prierias 
against  his  theses,  and  therein  declared  not  merely  that  the  Church 
was  represented  only  in  a  Council,  but  proceeded  farther  to  the 
proposition,  that  a  Council  decision  might  also  be  wrong,  and  that 
an  act  of  the  Church  in  general  was  not  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  any  article  of  faith.  Furthermore,  just  at  this 
time,  when  he  was  threatened  with  excommunication,  he  preached 
a  sermon  upon  the  ban,  and  published  it,  according  to  which  a 
Christian  even  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  or  exclusion  from 
external  church  communion,  can  still  remain  in  the  true  com- 
munion of  Christ  and  of  his  fellow-believers,  and  then  he  can 
regard  his  excommunication  as  a  meritorious  privilege. 

In  the  meantime  the  proud  security  of  the  pope  at  first  enter- 
tained, was  changed  into  passionate  hatred.  As  early  as  August 
23d,  and  thus  long  before  the  term  of  the  sixty  days  for  Luther 
had  expired,  he  demanded  of  the  Elector  that  this  "  child  of 
iniquity"  who  prided  himself  upon  the  electoral  protection, 
should  be  given  up  to  the  legate  to  be  carried  to  Rome ;  and  witU 
this  demand  upon  the  Elector,  there  appeared  on  the  same  day 
and  date,  (August  25,)  two  other  secret  orders :  one  to  the  legate 
himself,  and  the  other  to  the  Provincial  appointed  for  Saxony  or 
the  Superior  of  the  Augustinian  Convents  (to  be  distinguished 
from  the  vicar  of  those  congregations,  which  office  was  held  by 
Staupitz,  who  had  already  become  suspected).  In  these  orders, 
both  of  them  were  directed  to  employ  all  means  without  delay  to 
seize  the  heretic;  his  adherents  were  also  to  be  captured,  and 
every  place  which  cherished  him,  was  to  be  put  under  interdict. 
The  conduct  of  the  Pope  appears  so  remarkable,  that  Protestant 
historians  have  not  been  willing  to  allow  the  authenticity  of  these 
mandates;  but  we  shall  soon  see;  Cajetan  himself  referring  to 
such  a  paper  in  his  own  possession. 

Now,  other  general  relations,  interests  and  movements  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  life  of  the  German  nation  began  to  ex- 
ert an  indirect  and  direct  influence  in  the  history  of  Luther  and 
m  the  development  of  the  Reformation   conflict,  according   to 
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which  the  pope  had  above  all  to  measure  his  steps  and  carefully 
consider  his  plans.  While  the  deepest  questions  concerning  the 
plan  of  salvation  and  the  grounds  and  sources  of  Christian  truth, 
to  the  discussion  of  which  the  indulgence  controversy  continued 
to  contribute,  had  been  first  agitated  by  Luther,  abuses,  encroach- 
ments and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  pope  in  regard  to  the 
possessions  and  outward  organization  of  the  church,  with  which 
the  political  and  economical  interests  were  always  connected,  had 
long  since  become  the  objects  of  bitter  complaints  and  emphatic 
protests  in  Germany.  These  were  raised  by  the  princes  and  the 
states,  who  could  not  be  silenced  by  any  theory  or  dogma  of  the 
divine  authority  or  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or  demolished  by  a 
simple  anathema.  They  were  brought  forward  without  being 
connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  divine  right  of  papacy.  But 
was  it  not  natural  that  those  members  of  the  nation  and  church, 
who  were  aroused  on  these  points,  should  turn  their  eyes  to 
that  man  who  had  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  that  pro- 
duced all  these  fruits,  and  thus  at  least  to  keep  open  the  possi- 
bility of  making  use  of  his  labors  for  their  purposes  in  some  way 
or  other  ?  Luther  on  his  part  at  first  showed  a  remarkably  lim- 
ited acquaintance  with  this  state  of  affairs  and  with  the  vehement 
complaints  which  had  been  made  at  the  Diets;  however,  through 
the  Indulgence  question  he  had  already  stepped  upon  this  ground. 
The  concern  which  he  evinced  in  this  controversy  for  the  welfare 
of  souls  and  the  interests  of  true  Christian  morality,  made  him  an 
ally  of  those  who  were  alarmed  at  the  tremendous  efflux  of 
money  to  Rome ;  and  his  theses  had  also  stated  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  flock  of  Germany  had  been  well  fleeced.  In  other 
respects  also  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of  the  papal  see  was  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  political  cpndition  of  Germany.  In 
fact,  it  claimed  in  theory  the  right  of  superintending  and  deter- 
mining the  affairs  of  states  also.  In  practice  it  at  least  endeavored 
to  secure  and  maintain  its  influence  wherever  possible.  In  refer- 
ence to  Germany,  its  chief  interest  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
imperial  government  should  not  again  acquire  a  power  that  could 
become  dangerous  to  its  dominion  in  general,  and  to  its  Italian 
possessions. 

Although  the  popes  in  their  public  documents  spoke  of  their 
immutable  divine  rights  and  privileges,  and  ordered  their  theo- 
logians and  jurists  to  proclaim  them  in  the  most  arrogant  manner, 
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yet  in  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  things  they 
employed  all  the  cunning  of  political  diplomacy. 

During  the  summer  of  1518a  diet  was  in  session  at  Augsburg 
at  which  a  legate  was  present  The  pope  desired  it  to  levy  a 
heavy  tax  throughout  the  empire  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
a  war  with  the  Turks,  but  it  was  said  that  he  intended  to  employ 
it  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  At  the  same  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  was  now  old  and  fast  approaching  his  end,  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  succession  in  the  empire  for  his  grand- 
son, Charles,  upon  whose  brow  would  then  be  united  the  powerful 
Spanish  and  Germano- Roman  crowns.  Further,  it  continued  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  Cajctan  at  this  Diet  to  employ  his  influence 
with  Maximilian  and  Frederick  to  Luther's  detriment.  The 
archbishop,  Albert,  who  had  also  suffered  so  severely  by  Lu- 
ther's attack  on  the  Indulgences,  was  there  at  the  command  of 
the  pope  solemnly  appointed  a  cardinal. 

After  his  untoward  experience  and  various  contests  with  popes, 
it  could  have  been  expected  of  Maximilian  that  he  would  pro- 
tect Luther  at  least  against  extreme  measures,  even  if  the  thought 
could  not  be  entertained  that  he  himself,  with  the  help  of  thrs 
man.  would  call  into  existence  a  grand  reform  of  the  national 
church.  He  also  expressed  the  desire  to  Pfeffingen,  the  counsel- 
lor of  electoral  Saxony,  that  his  sovereign  should  guard  the  monk 
well,  because  his  services  would  probably  be  needed  at  some 
future  time.  But  he  coincided  with  the  pope  in  reference  to  the 
tax,  and  hoped  to  gain  him  over  for  his  own  political  purposes. 
He  also  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  the  Indulgence  contro- 
versy, and  believed  that  dangers  were  threatening  the  church 
from  this  quarter;  he  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  pope  in  pro- 
tecting the  church  against  the  threatened  calamity. 

But  the  demand  for  a  tax  found  an  unfavorable  reception  in  the 
Diet  and  the  empire;  a  long-nourished  opposition  broke  out 
against  it.  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  a  Wiirz- 
burg  canon  named  Fisher,  was  then  circulated,  which  declared  in 
violent  language  that  the  covetous  men  in  Rome  only  wanted  to 
cheat  the  *'  drunken  Germans,"  and  that  the  real  Turks  were 
to  be  looked  for  in  Italy.  This  publication  also  reached  Wit- 
tenberg and  came  into  Luther's  hands,  whom  we  now  for  the  first 
time  hear  making  remarks  about  the  "  Roman  shrewdness,"  but 
blarned  the  pope  only  because  he  permitted  himself  to  be  misused 
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by  his  greedy  Florentine  relatives.  The  Diet  made  use  of  the 
proposal  for  a  tax  to  formulate  a  whole  list  of  old  grievances, 
such  as  concerning  the  great  sums  which  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
name  of  Annates,  obtained  from  the  German  livings,  and  extorted 
under  other  pleas,  concerning  illegal  encroachments  in  filling 
German  ecclesiastical  positions,  concerning  continual  violations 
of  concordats  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  like.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected;  and  after  that  a  memorial  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy  of  Liittich  was  yet  publicly  read,  in  which  the  lying,  thiev- 
ing, and  avaricious  transactions  of  the  Roman  courtiers  were  so 
sharply  and  bitterly  scourged,  that  Luther,  when  he  afterwards 
saw  it  in  print,  regarded  it  only  as  a  feigned  episcopal  document. 

There  was  thus  sufficient  reason  why  Cajetan  should  not 
increase  the  excitement  by  attempting  to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
Wittenberg  champion  against  the  Romish  Indulgences.  Besides, 
the  Elector  Frederick  himself  paid  him  a  visit  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  He,  out  of  whose  hands  Cajetan  would  have  been 
obliged  to  demand  Luther,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
personally  most  honored  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  his  in- 
fluence was  especially  important  in  the  coming  election  of  an 
Emperor.  Cajetan  then  promised  him,  although  just  at  that  time 
the  above-mentioned  breve  had  reached  him  from  Rome,  that  he 
would  take  Luther's  affair  into  consideration  at  Augsburg,  would 
treat  him  with  the  good  will  of  a  father  and  send  him  back  again. 

Thus  then  Luther  was  to  appear  at  Augsburg. 

He  and  his  friends  were  not  without  fear  ^hen  he  was  to  start 
for  a  place  so  far  distant,  where  the  Elector  with  all  his  good  will 
would  have  command  of  no  help  in  tangible  form  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  where  he  was  to  meet  that  particular  papal  legate,  before 
whom  he  had  been  arraigned  as  a  heretic,  and  who  would  be  able 
to  judge  him  only  from  his  own  theological  standpoint.  For 
Cajetan  was  as  ardent  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Aquinas  as  Prierias 
was,  and  had  before  this  already  become  known  as  a  defender  of 
Indulgences  and  of  papal  absolutism.  Luther  afterwards  describes 
his  feelings  thus:  "My  thoughts  on  the  way  were  these:  Now 
I  must  die,  and  often  I  said :  O,  what  a  disgrace  I  will  be  to  my 
dear  parents." 

He  traveled  thither  in  a  most  modest  manner.  He  walked  on 
foot  till  he  was  near  Augsburg,  where  he  became  ill  and  weak 
and  for  that  reason  took  a  conveyance.     Another  and  younger 
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Wittenberg  monk,  his  pupil  Leonhard  Baier,  accompanied  him. 
In  Ntirnberg  his  friend  Link,  who  held  an  official  position  there, 
joined  him  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  From  him  he  borrowed  a 
cowl,  as  his  was  too  mean  to  wear  in  Augsburg. 

On  October  7th  he  arrived  at  his  destination. 

The  surroundings  into  which  he  now  entered,  and  the  character 
of  the  deliberations  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage,  were  entirely 
strange  to  him.  He  there  found  men  who  received  him  kindly 
and  politely,  namely  several  Augsburg  gentlemen  favorable  to 
his  cause,  especially  the  influential  patrician,  Dr.  Conrad  Peut- 
inger,  and  two  counsellors  of  the  Elector.  They  instructed  him 
to  deport  himself  carefully,  and  with  the  observance  of  all  the 
necessary  forms  in  which  he  was  not  practiced. 

Luther  immediately  sent  the  information  of  his  arrival  to  the 
legate,  who  then  desired  to  receive  him  at  once.  Luther's 
friends,  however,  kept  him  back  until  they  had  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate for  his  safety  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  a  superficial  and,  as  Luther  thought,  in  a 
regular  Italian  manner,  a  noble  friend  of  Cajetan,  Urbanus  von 
Serralonga,  wanted  in  the  meanwhile  to  pursuade  him  to  make 
his  appearance  and  obey  the  six  letters  "  Revoca,"  i.  e.  recall. 
Laughingly  he  asked  Luther  whether  he  thought  that  his  sover- 
eign would  on  his  account  risk  his  domain  ?  Luther  answered : 
"  That  I  do  not  want.*'  The  other  continued :  "  Where  will  you 
stay  then  ?  "     Luther :  "  Under  the  heavens." 

To  Melanchthon  Luther  wrote  in  these  days  as  follows: 
"  There  are  no  news  here  except  that  the  town  is  full  of  talk  con- 
cerning me,  and  everybody  wants  to  see  the  man  who,  like  a 
second  Erostratus,  has  kindled  such  a  flame.  You  continue  to 
be  the  man  you  have  been,  and  instruct  your  pupils  faithfully.  I 
go  and  will  be  sacrificed  for  them  and  for  you  when  it  pleases 
God.  For  I  will  rather  die,  and,  what  is  the  hardest,  forever 
forego  the  privilege  of  a  pleasant  return  to  you,  than  to  retract 
what  I  am  convinced  is  true." 

On  October  1 1,  Luther  received  the  certificate  of  safety,  and  on 
the  very  next  day  made  his  appearance  before  Cajetan.  In  all 
humility,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  he  prostrated  himself  on  his 
face  before  the  representative  of  the  pope,  arose  when  commanded 
by  him,  at  first  only  upon  his  knees,  and  finally  stood  up  erect. 

The  cardinal  addressed  him  kindly  and  with  a  politeness  which 
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Luther  was  not  accustomed  to  find  in  his  opponents,  but  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  demanded  from  him,  with- 
out any  further  consideration,  that  he  should  retract  his  errors 
and  promise  to  abstain  from  everything  that  might  disturb  the 
church.  As  his  principal  errors,  he  pointed  out  the  statements 
that  the  treasury  of  Indulgences  possessed  by  the  church  was  not 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  that  faith  was  necessary  in  the  communi- 
cant for  the  beneficial  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  second  point,  the  religious  views  and  interests  from 
which  Luther  proceeded  were  entirely  unintelligible  to  him  and 
foreign  to  his  scholastic  standpoint.  Those  present  laughed  at 
Luther's  explanation;  but  in  this  respect,  too,  the  cardinal  de- 
manded an  unconditional  retraction.  The  first  point  was  decisive 
for  the  acknowledgement  of  the  papal  authority.  With  great 
emphasis  the  cardinal  legate  directed  Luther  to  the  express  declar- 
ation of  Pope  Clement,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  dare  to  contradict  a  papal  bull,  and  thought  that  he  had  pro- 
bably not  yet  read  it.  He  himself  insisted  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  that  the  papal  authority  was  superior  to  Council,  Church  and 
Scriptures.  The  legate  declared  from  the  very  start  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  sentences  that  were 
to  be  retracted,  and  without  doubt  it  had  not  been  his  original  in- 
tention to  enter  upon  this  as  extensively  as  he  really  did  afterwards. 
He  only  wanted  to  give  paternal  admonition  and  quiet  the  matter, 
as  he  said,  with  fatherly  kindness.  But  in  reality,  says  Luther, 
he  employed  only  simple,  pure  and  unbending  force.  Luther 
could  do  nothing  but  secure  from  him  time  for  further  deliberation. 
On  the  part  of  Luther,  who  in  this  matter  was  advised  by  the 
two  friends  mentioned  above  and  by  Staupitz,  who  just  then 
had  arrived  at  Augsburg,  an  attempt  was  yet  made  to  give  his 
case  a  different  turn,  to  produce  other  important  opinions  in  his 
favor,  and  even  to  secure  a  chance  for  him  to  defend  himself 
publicly.  Accompanied  by  several  legal  friends,  a  notary  public 
and  Staupitz,  he  on  the  following  day  delivered,  in  the  presence 
of  the  legate,  a  brief  and  properly  formulated  protestation,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  could  not  retract  without  being  con- 
vinced, and  was  constrained  to  regard  everything  that  he  had  said 
as  true  and  catholic,  but  that  notwithstanding  this  he  was  a  falli- 
ble human  being  and  would  submit  to  the  legitimate  decision  of 
the  church;   and  he  herewith  proposed  to  defend  his  statements 
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publicly,  and  was  prepared  to  hear  concerning  them  the  opinions 
of  the  doctors  of  Basel,  Freiburg,  Leyden,  and  also  Paris. 

With  a  smile  the  legate  refused  to  enter  upon  these  proposals 
of  Luther,  but  gave  him  permission  to  hand  him  in  writing  a 
further  answer  in  reference  to  the  chief  points  emphasized  the 
dav  before. 

Already  on  the  following  day,  October  14.  Luther  had  it  ready. 
But  just  in  this  very  document  he  with  all  clearness  and  firmness 
maintained  these  very  principles  in  which  his  opponents  saw  the 
ruin  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith.  For  although  he  still  endeavors  to  give  even 
those  words  of  Pope  Clement  a  meaning  in  harmony  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  still  declares  on  principle  and  with  decision  that  the 
papal  decrees  could  err  and  militate  against  the  Holy  Scriptures: 
even  the  apostle  Peter  had  on  one  occasion  (Gal.  2,  1 1  ff.)  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  rebuke  on  account  of  his  departure 
from  the  truth ;  how  much  more  was  this  the  case  with  his  suc- 
cessor;  that  every  believing  Christian  stood  above  the  pope,  if  he 
could  produce  better  Scriptural  warrant  for  his  position  than  the 
latter.  In  conclusion  he  asked  Cajetan  to  intercede  for  him  with 
Leo  X.,  so  that  the  latter  would  through  his  disfavor  not  cast  a 
soul  that  was  searching  for  light  into  darkness,  but  repeated  that 
he  could  do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  that  it  became  him 
to  obey  God  more  than  man,  and  that  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  on  his  side.  Cajetan,  to  whom  he 
delivered  this  writing  in  person,  sought  once  more  to  convince 
him  of  his  errors.  They  became  engaged  in  a  lively  and  exciting 
discussion.  But  Cajetan  brought  this  to  a  sudden  close  by  the 
word  "  Recant."  If  Luther  would  not  recant  or  appear  before 
the  tribunal  at  Rome,  he  threatened  him  and  ail  his  adherents 
with  excommunication,  and  the  places  to  which  he  might  resort 
with  the  interdict,  saying  that  he  already  had  the  authority  of  the 
papal  See  for  this  step.  Accordingly  he  dismissed  him  with  the 
words,  "  Recant,  or  else  never  again  come  into  my  presence." 

However,  immediately  afterwards,  the  legate  conversed  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  Staupitz,  in  order  through  him  to  induce 
Luther,  for  whom  he  professed  to  have  a  kind  feeling,  to  change 
his  sentiments.  But  Luther  on  that  same  day  wrote  to  his  friend 
Spalatin,  who  was  with  the  Elector,  and  to  his  friends  in  Witten- 
berg, that  he  would  not  yield.     He  stated  that  the  legate  had 
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spoken  to  Staupitz  in  a  mild  way  on  his  case,  but  that  they  both 
did  not  trust  the  Italian  any  farther  than  they  could  see  him; 
that  if  he  intended  to  employ  force  against  him,  he  would  publish 
the  written  answer  he  had  given  him;  that  although  Cajetan 
might  be  a  famous  disciple  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  nevertheless 
as  a  theologian  and  Christian  lacked  clearness  and  understanding, 
and  was  therefore  as  capable  of  passing  a  judgment  in  this  matter 
as  an  ass  was  to  play  the  harp.  He  already  announces  that  an 
appeal  in  his  interests  had  been  drafted  in  the  best  possible  form. 
Further,  he  announces  to  thq  Wittenbergers  that  he  would  prob- 
ably go  to  another  place  and  into  exile;  and  in  reality  his  friends 
thought  of  taking  him  to  Paris,  where  the  University  still  refused 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  power  of  popery.  Finally 
he  says  in  this  letter  that  he  would  not  become  a  heretic  by  re- 
canting that  through  which  he  had  become  a  Christian;  he 
would  rather  be  burned,  exiled  and  execrated. 

The  document  of  which  he  here  speaks  appeals  "  from  the  pope 
poorly  informed  to  the  pope  better  to  be  informed."  On  the  i6th 
of  October,  he  deposited  it  with  all  the  necessary  ceremonies 
with  a  notary  public.  While  Staupitz  and  Link,  cautious  of 
their  own  safety  and  no  longer  expecting  any  good,  now  left 
Augsburg,  Luther  remained  still  longer.  He  even  directed  a 
letter  to  Cajetan  on  the  17th  of  October,  in  order  to  yield  the  ut- 
most that  seemed  possible  to  him.  Influenced,  as  he  says,  by 
the  solicitations  of  his  dear  father  Staupitz  and  his  dear  brother 
Link,  he  offered  henceforth  to  let  the  whole  Indulgence  affair 
rest,  if  those,  too,  were  stopped  through  whose  doings  he  had 
become  complicated  in  this  affair;  he  also  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  too  violent  in  the  controversy.  In  reference  to  this 
concession  he  in  later  times  said  to  his  friends,  that  God  had 
never  permitted  him  to  sink  so  deep  as  when  he  there  yielded  so 
much.  But  already  on  the  following  day  he  made  known  his 
appeal  to  the  legate,  and  that  he  would  waste  no  more  time  in 
Augsburg.     To  this  he  received  no  answer. 

He  yet  waited  until  the  20th.  He  and  his  Augsburg  friends 
began  to  entertain  some  fears  that  measures  for  apprehending 
him  had  already  been  taken.  The  latter  therefore  had  a  small 
gate  in  the  city  wall  opened  for  his  escape  by  night,  and  sent 
with  him  a  horseman  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  roads. 
In  this  manner  he  hastily  departed,  as  he  afterwards  describes  it, 
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on  a  hard-riding  old  beast,  without  leggins  and  only  in  knee- 
breeches,  without  spurs,  without  any  weapon  of  defence.  On  the 
first  day  he  rode  eight  [German]  miles,  as  far  as  the  small  city 
Manheim.  When  he  arrived  there  in  the  evening  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  stable,  he  was  not  able  to  stand  erect,  but  sank 
down  upon  the  straw.  In  this  manner  he  traveled  on  horseback 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  arrived  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Ninety- 
five  Theses,  in  good  health  and  spirits.  On  the  way  he  had  be- 
come  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  breve  of  the  pope  to  Cajetan, 
but  would  not  regard  it  as  genuine.  In  the  meanwhile  his  appeal 
had  been  handed  at  Augsburg  to  the  cardinal,  and  had  also  been 
nailed  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  by  his  notary  public. 

In  a  letter  from  Augsburg,  to  the  Elector,  Cajetan  made  bitter 
complaints  concerning  him.  In  it  the  cardinal  stated  that  while 
entertaining  the  best  hopes  for  Luther's  spiritual  recovery  he 
had  been  grossly  deceived  by  him,  and  the  Elector  should  now 
for  his  honor's  and  his  conscience'  sake  send  him  to  Rome,  or 
at  least  expel  him  from  his  dominion,  as  he  was  not  willing  to 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  his  errors  by  the  display  of  pater- 
nal kindness.  Only  after  four  weeks  Frederick  returned  a 
calm  answer,  which  showed  how  much  Luther's  protestation 
at  Augsburg  was  in  harmony  with  his  own  views.  He  stated 
that  he  had  not  expected  that  Luther  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  recant  before  the  affair  had  been  suflSciently  examined 
and  investigated ;  that  there  were  many  men  of  learning  also  at 
foreign  universities,  from  whom  he  had  as  yet  not  been  able  to 
receive  the  opinion  that  Luther's  teachings  were  unchristian, 
although  indeed  people  whose  personal  and  financial  interests 
suffered  under  them  had  become  his  enemies ;  and  that  in  accord- 
ance with  his  offer  the  opinion  of  several  universities  should  be 
obtained,  and  he  be  permitted  to  hold  a  disputation  at  some 
secure  place.  Luther  himself,  to  whom  the  Elector  showed  the 
cardinal's  message,  declared  to  his  sovereign  that  he  was  willing 
to  go  into  banishment,  but  would  not  be  restrained  from  new 
publications  and  further  aggressive  measures. 

He  published  an  account  of  his  negotiations  with  Cajetan, 
together  with  a  justification  of  his  course.  And  in  these  he  in- 
corporated views  concerning  the  papacy  which  completely  under- 
mined its  whole  foundation.  Already  in  the  resolutions  he  had 
added  to  his  theses;  he  had  in  passing  and  without  attracting 
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special  attention  spoken  of  a  time  when  popery  had  not  yet  pos- 
sessed full  sway  over  the  entire  church ;  and  with  this  was  denied 
what  the  Romish  church  maintained  and  had  established  as 
dogma,  namely  that  it  enjoyed  this  primacy  by  virtue  of  an  insti- 
tution of  Christ  himself,  and  by  virtue  of  an  immutable  divine 
right  Now  he  expresses  this  with  all  distinctness,  that  the  papal 
monarchy  was  divinely  established  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  political  power  that  had  arisen  by  historical  development 
could  be  called  such ;  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the 
church,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  did  not  come  "with  observation" 
(Luke  xvii.  20.) 

Without  waiting  until  the  answer  should  come  from  Rome 
itself,  he  now  gave  up  every  thought  of  an  agreement  which  he 
had  expected  to  reach  with  the  pope.  Already  on  November 
28th,  in  a  document  drawn  up  in  due  form  and  earnest  tone,  he 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  Christian  Council  that  should 
be  convoked.  He  thus  anticipated  the  anathema  which  he  daily 
expected.  With  Rome  he  had  thereby  now  entirely  broken,  un- 
less it  would  consent  to  resign  its  claims  and  achievements  of  a 
thousand  years  standing. 

After  the  awe  with  which  Luther  contemplated  popery  had 
abated,  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  representative  of 
the  pope  in  Augsburg,  had  withstood  his  demands  and  threats, 
and  had  escaped  from  his  dangerous  hands,  he  felt  himself  now 
animated  with  a  daring  spirit  of  freedom.  His  views  expanded 
and  the  opposing  forces  were  revealed  to  him  in  tlieir  whole  inner 
rottenness  and  impiety.  The  war  cry  now  roused  him  and  im- 
pelled him  to  energetic  action.  The  thought  also  that  he  would 
have  to  flee  to  some  place,  and  the  uncertainty  whither  to  flee,  no 
longer  disturbed  him.  He  .thought  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
battle  all  the  more  untrammeled  if  he  were  no  longer  bound  by 
any  obligations  to  his  sovereign  or  the  university.  In  announc- 
ing to  his  friend  Link  his  new  publications  and  his  appeal,  he 
requests  him  to  decide  whether  he  had  expressed  correct  views 
in  holding  that  the  antichrist  of.whom  Paul  speaks  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  was  reigning  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  announces  to  him : 
"  Thy  pen  already  produces  by  far  greater  things;  I  do  not  know 
whence  I  get  these  ideas ;  according  to  my  opinion  this  affair  has 
not  yet  really  commenced,  instead  of  these  great  lords  in  Rome 
already  hoping  for  the  conclusion."     And  in  informing  Spalatin» 
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through  whom  the  Elector  constantly  exhorted  him  to  modera- 
tion, of  the  new  papal  edicts  and  decrees  which  were  said  to 
have  been  issued  against  him,  he  declares:  "The  more  they  foam 
and  threaten  violence,  the  less  I  am  frightened,  and  I  will  become 
all  the  bolder  against  the  Roman  serpents ; — I  hold  myself  in 
readiness  for  everything,  and  wait  for  God's  guidance." 

In  reality  he  was  every  moment  prepared  for  banishment  or 
flight.  In  Wittenberg  there  was  anxiety  on  account  of  rumors 
and  intrigues  which  were  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  the 
papists  against  his  freedom  and  life.  His  friends  insisted  that  he 
should  resort  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  flight  to  France  was  con- 
stantly spoken  of,  especially  as  he  had  just  now  followed  the 
precedence  of  the  Paris  University  in  his  appeal.  It  is  indeed 
not  clear  how  they  would  have  succeeded  in  conveying  him 
thither  in  safety,  or  would  have  found  a  safe  place  for  him  else- 
where. Some  earnestly  advised  that  the  Elector  himself  should 
confine  and  guard  him,  and  then  write  to  the  legate  that  he  had 
imprisoned  Luther  in  a  safe  place  and  held  him  in  readiness  for  a 
future  trial.  Luther  mentioned  this  to  Spalatin,  and  added:  "  I 
submit  the  decision  of  this  plan  to  your  wisdom;  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  my  friends  and  of  my  God."  Frederick,  himself  similarly 
anxious,  in  the  beginning  of  December  arranged  for  a  confidential 
consultation  between  him  and  Spalatin  in  the  castle  Lichtenberg. 
He,  too,  wished  that  Luther,  as  the  latter  afterwards  recounts  to 
Staupitz,  would  find  a  place  somewhere  else,  but  advised  him  not 
to  be  too  hasty  in  going  to  France.  His  own  advice  and  inten- 
tion he  had  not  as  yet  announced.  Luther  declared  that  when  the 
anathema  arrived  he  would  naturally  not  be  able  to  stay  in 
Wittenberg  any  longer.  Until  that  should  take  place,  the  prince 
also  reserved  his  decision. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MILTITZ  AND  THE  LEIPSIC  DISPUTATION,  WITH  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  reports  concerning  the  dangers  that  again  threatened 
Luther  from  Rome  had  a  good  foundation.  In  Germany  there 
was  already  a  new  agent  sent  from  there,  in  the  person  of  the 
papal  chamberlain  Karl  von  Miltitz. 

The  object  of  his  mission  was  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle 
m  the  way  of  a  citation  of  the  Wittenberg  heretic  to  Rome  or  his 
imprisonment,  namely  the  protection  granted  him  by  his  sover- 
eign. Miltitz  was  of  a  noble  Saxon  family,  himself  born  a  Saxon 
subject  and  in  friendly  relation  with  the  electoral  court.  He  ap- 
peared with  a  token  of  the  highest  papal  grace  for  the  Elector 
Frederick.  The  latter  had  before  already  expressed  the  wish  of 
receiving  the  golden  rose,  with  which  the  pope  even  to  this  day 
deigns  to  honor  persons  of  princely  blood  who  have  been  of 
special  service  to  the  church  or  to  the  papal  chair.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  sanctify  this  rose  during  the  season  of  Lent,  on  the  Sunday 
Latare,  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  not  less  solemnly  have  it 
presented  through  a  legate.  Miltitz  was  appointed  to  convey 
this  rose  to  Frederick.  For  this  purpose  he  was  already  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1518,  furnished  with  a  long  list  of  papal  decrees. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  double  breve  of  Leo  X.  to 
Frederick.  The  latter,  his  dear  son,  should,  as  Leo  herein  says, 
receive  the  most  holy  rose  that  had  been  touched  with  sacred 
ointment,  sprinkled  with  fragrant  musk,  and  consecrated  with  the 
apostolic  blessing,  the  most  worthy  gift  and  expression  of  a  deep 
mystery,  as  a  remembrance  and  testimony  of  the  fatherly  love 
and  of  the  especial  good  pleasure  of  the  pope,  through  a  delegate 
chosen  for  the  special  purpose  by  the  pope  himself  and  heartily 
recommended  by  him,  etc.,  etc.  Such  magnificent  presents,  which 
the  church  gave  him  through  the  hand  of  her  priest,  should  indi- 
cate the  greatest  joy  on  account  of  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  through  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  precious 
body  of  our  Saviour,  that  refreshes  and  sustains  us,  could  fitly  be 
compared  with  the  rose  etc.  The  pompous  and  inflated  expres- 
9  (129) 
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sion  of  the  real  design  of  this  gift  is  characteristic  of  popery, 
namely  the  wish  that  the  divine  fragrance  of  this  flower  might  fill 
the  innermost  heart  of  Frederick,  the  beloved  son,  so  that  he, 
being  filled  with  it,  might  with  his  pious  heart  receive  that  which 
Karl  (Miltitz)  would  explain  to  him,  and  of  which  the  other  papal 
document  treated,  and  that  he  might  cherish  it  in  his  noble  breast, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that 
he  might  all  the  more  zealously  gratify  the  pope's  holy  and  pious 
wishes.  The  other  breve  then,  after  it  had  first  spoken  of  a  new 
conscription  against  the  Turks,  stated  concerning  Luther  that  the 
son  of  destruction,  who  preached  notorious  heresies  especially  in 
Frederick's  domains,  had  proceeded  from  Satan ;  and  because  the 
rebellious  sheep  should  not  be  permitted  to  infect  the  folds  of 
heaven,  and  because  such  an  one  would  also  contaminate  the 
prince's  honor  and  conscience,  Miltitz  had  been  empowered  with 
measures  against  him  and  his  adherents,  and  Frederick  was 
admonished  in  the  Lord  to  assist  him  in  this  with  his  authority 
and  good  will. 

Papal  messages  in  the  very  same  tenor  Miltitz  received  for 
Spalatin,  as  the  latter  was  Frederick's  confidential  secretary,  and 
for  the  Electoral  counsellor  Degenhard  Pfeffinger.  Especially 
was  therein  Spalatin,  as  the  most  confidential  adviser  of  Freder- 
ick in  religious  matters,  reminded  how  terrible  the  heretical 
audacity  of  that  "  one  son  of  Satan,"  and  how  dangerous  this  was 
for  the  noble  name  of  the  Elector.  Like  the  Elector,  the  military 
commander  and  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg  were  called  upon 
in  a  breve  to  render  assistance  to  Miltitz  in  carrying  out  free  and 
untrammeled  the  papal  decrees  against  the  Satanically-inspired 
and  heretical  Luther.  Decrees  of  this  character  Miltitz  is  said  to 
have  carried  with  him  for  a  number  of  German  cities,  so  that 
these,  when  he  had  taken  Luther  captive,  would  grant  him  free 
passage  with  his  prisoner  to  Rome.  It  is  said  tliat  he  was  armed 
with  more  than  seventy  such  breves. 

In  reference  to  the  rose,  Miltitz  had  strict  orders  to  make  the 
real  presentation  to  Frederick  only  in  harmony  with  Cajetan's 
advice  and  consent.  It  was  for  the  present  deposited  in  Germany, 
in  the  mercantile  house  of  the  Fuggers  in  Augsburg.  Evidently 
the  intention  was  not  to  let  the  valuable  gift  go  out  of  his  hands 
before  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  really  subserve  its 
purpose. 
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Toward  the  middle  of  December  there  was  further  published 
in  Germany  by  Cajetan  a  papal  bull  issued  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, which  definitely  fixed  the  doctrine  of  indulgence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  which  Luther  combatted,  and  without 
mentioning  him,  warned  with  threats  of  anathemas  against  certain 
errors  in  this  respect  that  had  recently  made  their  appearance. 

So  entirely  did  the  pope  then  seem  to  have  abandoned  every 
conciliatory  and  compromising  thought  in  reference  to  Luther. 
And  yet,  as  is  evident  from  the  events  that  followed,  there  must 
have  been  room  left  for  this  legate  Miltitz  in  his  secret  instruc- 
tions, according  to  circumstances,  to  employ  other  means. 

After  Miltitz  had  crossed  the  Alps  he  wanted  first  to  speak  to 
Cajetan  in  South  Germany,  but  as  the  latter  was  absent  on  busi- 
ness with  the  Emperor  in  Austria,  he  visited  his  old  friend  Pfef- 
finger  on  the  family  estates  in  Bavaria.  Continuing  his  journey 
in  the  latter's  company,  he  arrived  on  the  2Sth  of  December  at 
Jena,  and  from  there  sent  the  announcement  of  his  coming  to 
Spalatin,  who  was  in  Altenburg.  On  the  road  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  learn  of  the  sympathy  of  the  learned  and  of  the 
common  people  for  the  man  against  whom  he  had  been  sent,  and 
to  discover  an  antipathy  to  Rome  of  which  those  in  Rome  knew 
nothing,  or  pretended  to  know  nothing.  He  was  a  young  and 
versatile  gentleman  of  ease,  who  knew  how  to  associate  and  con- 
verse with  men  of  all  descriptions,  and  who  himself  even  would  at 
times  express  himself  against  the  condition  and  acts  of  Rome, 
which  sentiments  were  then  freely  seconded  by  others.  Tetzel 
also,  whom  he  had  wished  to  invite  to  visit  him,  writes  complain- 
ingly  that  the  German  people  had  been  aroused  by  Luther  to 
such  a  hatred  against  him,  that  in  traveling  his  life  was  in  con- 
stant danger.  Then  Miltitz  rashly  decided,  with  a  want  of  con- 
sideration natural  to  him,  to  risk  the  attempt  of  making  Luther 
harmless  in  another  way.  After  having  paid  his  respects  to  the 
Elector  at  Altenburg,  he  consented  to  enter  upon  friendly  negotia 
tions  with  Luther  at  this  place. 

This  remarkable  meeting  took  place  during  the  first  week  of 
the  new  year,  in  Altenburg,  in  the  house  of  Spalatin. 

Miltitz  made  a  parade  of  the  greatest  candor  and  friendliness 
possible,  and  even  exhibited  deep  concern.  He  acknowledged  to 
Luther  that  for  a  hundred  years  no  affair  had  caused  so  much 
trouble  in  Rome  as  the  present;  cheerfully  they  would  there  give 
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ten  thousand  ducats  in  order  to  prevent  its  further  development. 
He  himself  narrates  that  on  the  whole  way  he  had  tested  the 
sentiment  of  the  people,  and  had  found  that  where  one  stood  on 
the  pope's  side  there  were  always  three  for  Luther  against  the 
pope,  and  that  if  he  had  25,000  men  at  his  command,  he  would 
not  risk  the  attempt  of  taking  Luther  through  Germany  to 
Rome.  In  addition  to  this  he  remarks  concerning  the  person  of 
the  reformer :  **  O  Martinus,  I  thought  you  were  an  old  theologian 
who  held  disputations  with  himself  behind  the  stove ;  but  now  I 
see  that  you  are  yet  young,  fresh  and  active."  In  addressing 
words  of  admonition  and  reproof  to  Luther  concerning  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  Roman  church,  he  accompanied  them  with  tears. 
In  this  manner  he  hoped  to  gain  his  confidence  and  thus  make 
him  pliable  for  his  plans. 

Luther  showed  over  against  this  how  he,  too,  could  be  shrewd. 
As  he  himself  relates,  he  did  not  let  his  opponent  see  that  he 
regarded  these  tears  as  feigned.  In  the  matter  itself  he  was 
ready,  as  he  had  been  before  under  the  threats  of  the  papal  nun- 
cio, so  now  under  the  appeals  and  promises  of  the  other,  to  yield 
air  he  could  with  a  good  conscience,  but  no  more,  and  then  con- 
fidently permit  the  affair  to  take  its  own  course. 

Although  Miltitz  refrained  from  demanding  a  recantation, 
Luther  consented  to  send  a  letter  to  the  pope  in  which  he  would 
confess  that  he  had  been  too  severe,  and  to  issue  a  declaration  to 
the  Christians  of  Germany,  in  which  he  would  inculcate  and 
recommend  that  proper  respect  be  paid  to  the  Romish  church. 
Luther's  case,  together  with  the  accusations  that  had  been  raised 
against  him,  were  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  a  German 
bishop;  but  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  submit  to  this  decis- 
ion he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  again  standing  by  his  ap- 
peal. He  himself  would  refrain  from  further  controversy,  but 
the  opponents  also  should  be  commanded  to  keep  silent. 

After  having  come  to  this  agreement,  they  supped  together  in 
good  spirits.     In  parting  Luther  received  a  kiss  from  Miltitz. 

In  the  account  of  this  conference  which  Luther  sent  to  the 
Elector,  he  expresses  the  hope  that  the  difficulty  "  might  bleed 
itself  to  death"  in  silence  on  both  sides,  but  also  the  fear  that  if 
the  contest  was  continued  **the  thing  would  break  out  all  the 
worse,  and  the  offence  become  deep  and  earnest." 

He  then  really  wrote  the  promised  declaration  for  the  people. 
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Therein  he  in  no  wise  sacrificed  his  own  standpoint,  so  that  even 
if  he  wi>uld  now  let  the  matter  rest,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
appear  that  he  had  retracted  anything.  He  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge Indulgences,  but  only  as  a  substitute  for  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ,  and  with  the  declaration  that  doing  good  was 
much  better  than  buying  Indulgences.  He  insisted  that  in 
Christian  love  and  harmony  the  allegiance  with  the  Romish 
church,  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  and  hundreds  of  martys  had 
shed  their  blood,  even  notwithstanding  the  sin  and  depravity  that 
clung  to  it,  should  be  adhered  to,  and  its  authority  should  be 
obeyed,  but  stated  that  this  was  the  case  only  in  outward  things. 
Expressions  that  went  beyond  what  was  here  acknowledged,  he 
thought  ought  to  be  regarded  as  something  that  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  brought  before  the  people  or  the  common  laity. 
This,  he  said,  should  be  left  to  the  theological  schools,  and  the 
learned  men  should  fight  this  out  among  themselves.  His 
opponents,  by  accepting  this  standpoint,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  their  fundamental  principles,  for  they  regarded 
Indulgences  and  the  authority  of  the  church  as  articles  of  faith 
necessary  to  salvation. 

To  the  pope,  Luther  wrote  under  date  of  March  3,  1519 
This  letter  also  began  with  expressions  of  the  deepest  personal 
humility,  but  was  already  by  its  calm  and  firm  spirit  distinguished 
from  the  letter  of  the  previous  year  to  Leo.  With  equal  firmness 
and  decision  over  against  the  idea  that  Luther  should  retract  his 
statements,  it  pointed  now  especially  to  this,  that  these  through 
the  agitation  of  the  opponents  had  spread  beyond  all  expectation 
and  had  found  their  way  into  the  hearts,  and  that  among  the 
Germans,  knowledge  and  independent  judgment  were  very  prev- 
alent; accordingly,  if  he  should  permit  himself  to  be  forced  to  a 
recantation,  he  would  then  all  the  more  give  an  occasion  for 
accusing  and  reviling  the  Romish  church ;  for  her  own  honor's 
sake,  this  he  would  be  compelled  to  refuse.  Besides,  in  his 
attack  on  the  Indulgences  it  had  only  been  his  endeavor  to  save 
the  mother  church  from  being  contaminated  by  foreign  avarice, 
and  that  the  people  should  not  be  led  astray,  and  should  not  learn 
to  value  the  Indulgences  higher  than  love. 

In  the  meanwhile  Maximilian  had  died  on  the  1 2th  of  Jan- 
uary. He  was  the  last  popular  emperor  which  it  was  Ger- 
many's good  fortune  to  have,  in  his  peculiarities  a  true  son  of 
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his  nation,  richly  endowed  in  body  and  soul,  a  sovereign  of  great 
courage  and  warm  temperament,  capable  of  associating  with 
high  and  low,  and  of  gaining  respect  and  affection.  Luther  also 
in  later  times  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem  of  him,  of  his 
kindness  and  affability  to  all,  of  his  endeavor  to  gather  together 
faithful  and  suitable  assistants  from  all  classes,  of  his  noble  senti- 
ments, of  his  skill  in  grave  and  gay  conversation;  further,  of  the 
troubles  he  had  in  his  government  and  with  the  princes  of  the 
realm,  of  the  ridicule  he  suffered  from  the  Italians,  also  of  his 
good  humor  with  which  he  would  speak  of  himself  and  his 
imperial  government  Luther  relates  that  he  on  one  occasion 
said :  *'  God  has  furnished  the  political  and  spiritual  government 
with  good  leaders,  the  former  with  a  chamois-hunter,  the  latter 
with  a  drunken  priest  (Pope  Julius) ;"  he  called  himself  a  king  of 
kings,  because  his  German  princes  in  a  right  kingly  style  would 
always  do  what  they  pleased.  With  the  high  ideas  and  plans 
which  he  as  a  ruler  entertained,  he  stood  before  the  people  as  a 
worthy  representative  of  imperial  power,  even  if  his  attention  in 
reality  always  were  directed  more  to  his  own  house  and  its 
power  than  to  the  common  interests  of  the  empire.  The  com- 
plaints about  the  church,  which  we  heard  at  the  Diet  of  the  year 
1518,  he  had  already  felt  with  much  concern,  even  if  he  did  con- 
sider it  the  part  of  wisdom  on  that  occasion  to  take  no  part  in 
their  discussion.  He  had  the  Humanist  Wimpheling  to  draw 
up  an  opinion  for  him  on  these,  and  the  reforms  that  should  be 
undertaken.  He  even  had,  while  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Pope 
Julius,  thrown  his  influence  in  fevor  of  a  general  Council  for 
reformatory  purposes.  As  useless  as  such  a  question  may  be  in 
historical  investigations,  the  question  will  nevertheless  force  at- 
tention, what  a  turn  the  work  of  Luther  and  the  fate  of  the 
German  nation  and  church  would  have  experienced  if  Maximilian 
would  have  united  his  plans  as  emperor  with  the  interests  for 
which  Luther  combated,  and  in  this  manner  would  have  ele- 
vated himself  to  the  leadership  of  a  great  national  movement  ? 
Now  he  had  departed  without  having  understood  the  importance 
of  the  monk  more  clearly  than  is  conveyed  by  his  expression 
concerning  him  at  Augsburg,  mentioned  above. 

His  death  still  enhanced  the  consideration  which  the  papists 
were  forced  to  show  to  the  Elector  Frederick.  For  until  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor,  the  latter  was  regent  of  the  empire  hr 
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North  Germany,  and  for  an  election  much  depended  especially 
upon  his  influence.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  grandson  of  Max- 
imilian, king  Charles  of  Spain,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
elected.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  Grerman  land  and  life,  a  de- 
ficiency from  which  the  German  nation  and  its  reformer  in  later 
times  always  suffered.  For  the  pope,  however,  the  considerations 
still  remained,  for  over  against  the  new  sovereign  he  was  com- 
pelled at  least  to  exhibit  the  greatest  precaution,  as  the  latter 
knew  that  the  pope  had  in  all  possible  ways  sought  to  prevent 
his  election.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  elector,  to  whom  more  than  to  others  he  owed  his 
election,  but  he  could  for  the  present  time  not  personally  make 
his  appearance  in  Germany  as  regent. 

Miltitz  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  following  up  his  plan, 
without,  however,  enabling  us  to  see  exactly  what  really  his 
intentions  were.  As  a  judge  for  Luther's  case  he  selected 
the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  whom  he  had  previously  consulted, 
and  who  consented  to  serve.  In  the  beginning  of  May  he  arrived 
at  Coblentz,  the  city  where  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  resided, 
together  with  the  legate  Cajetan,  and  now  invited  Luther  to  make 
his  appearance  before  the  Archbishop  at  that  place. 

But  Miltitz  could  as  yet  give  no  information  whatever  as  to 
how  his  negotiations  with  Luther  had  been  received  in  Rome. 
Would  Luther  leave  his  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  secure,  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  faithful  sovereign,  who  in  this  connection 
entertained  only  mistrust,  and  risk  amid  all  this  uncertainty  the 
long  journey,  to  meet  the  two  papal  embassadors  ?  He  would,  as 
he  writes  to  Miltitz,  have  to  be  considered  a  fool  if  he  did  this 
and  besides,  he  did  not  know  where  to  get  the  money  for  the 
journey.  What  negotiations  touching  this  case  were  at  that 
time  carried  on  between  Rome  and  Miltitz,  were  for  Luther  and 
are  for  us  yet  a  mystery. 

While  this  attempt  at  a  compromise,  if  it  can  be  really  called 
such,  still  remained  undecided,  a  momentous  struggle  had  been 
in  preparation,  that  produced  a  violent  outburst  of  the  storm  ap- 
parently allayed. 

Luther's  colleague,  Carlstadt,  who  at  first  had  become  enraged 
when  Luther's  theses  appeared,  but  had  then  stepped  into  the 
tracks  of  the  new  Wittenberg  theology,  and  had  worked  onward 
with  it,  had  on  account  of  Eck's  attack  on  Luther,  been  engaged 
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in  a  literary  passage  of  arms  with  the  former,  ever  since  the 
spring  of  15 18.  At  his  instigation,  Luther,  who  at  Augsburg,  in 
October,  met  among  others  Eck  also,  negotiated  with  the  latter 
concerning  a  public  disputation,  in  which  the  two  should  carry  on 
the  contest  to  an  end.  He  hoped,  as  he  said  to  Eck  and  to  some 
friends,  that  it  would  be  a  worthy  contest  for  the  truth,  and  that 
it  might  become  clear  that  theologians  could  not  only  quarrel, 
but  knew  also  how  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding.  It 
seems  that  at  least  between  him  and  Eck  a  peaceable  relation 
had  been  reestablished.  The  University  of  Leipsic  was  decided 
upon  as  the  place  for  the  disputation.  Duke  Greorge  of  Saxony, 
in  whose  dominion  Leipsic  lay,  gave  his  consent,  and  refused  to 
be  influenced  by  the  opposition  of  the  Leipsic  theological  faculty, 
who  regarded  this  as  dangerous. 

But  when  toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  theses  which  Eck  in- 
tended to  defend  appeared,  Luther  was  astonished  to  read  that 
they,  to  a  great  extent,  referred  to  points  which  he  rather,  and  not 
Carlstadt,  had  maintained;  besides,  Eck  had  expressly  called 
Carlstadt  the  *'  champion  "  of  Luther.  Only  one  of  the  theses 
referred  particularly  to  the  doctrine  defended  by  Carlstadt,  namely, 
concerning  the  slavery  of  the  will  in  sinful  man.  To  these  points 
belonged  especially  the  claim  that  the  Romish  church  had  not 
possessed  her  supremacy  over  all  Christendom  in  the  first  cen- 
turies. Eck  had  drawn  these  out  of  the  recent  publications  of 
Luther  mentioned  above :  from  Carlstadt  he  could  have  heard  or 
seen  nothing  of  this  character. 

Luther  was  incensed.  In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Carlstadt 
he  remarked,  that  the  frogs  and  flies  with  which  Eck  had  threat- 
ened him  were  rather  directed  against  himself,  and  announced  to 
Eck,  that  he  would  not  accuse  him  of  having  in  a  malicious,  im- 
polite, and  untheological  manner,  charged  Carlstadt  with  things 
of  which  he  was  not  guilty;  would  not  complain  that  through  his 
servile  subserviency  to  the  pope  he  had  again  made  himself  prom- 
inent ;  he  would  only  show  that  his  secret  stabs  were  well  under- 
stood, and  admonish  him  in  a  friendly  spirit,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  good  name,  to  be  a  little  more  considerate  in  such  trickery ; 
that  Eck  should  now  gird  his  loins  with  the  sword,  and  add  to  the 
triumphs  which  he  boasted  to  have  achieved  in  other  places,  one 
also  from  Saxony,  in  order  at  last  to  be  able  to  rest  on  his  laurels  ; 
that  he  should  give  birth  to  that  opposition  against  him  with 
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which  he  was  pregnant,  throw  up  what  was  overcrowding  his 
stomach,  and  finally  make  an  end  of  his  boasting  threats. 

Luther  had,  as  is  known,  been  all  along  entertaining  the  wish 
to  be  permitted  to  defend  in  a  public  disputation  the  truth  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  had  been  stamped  as  a  heretic,  and  had  ex- 
pressed this  desire  in  vain  to  the  legate  in  Augsburg.  Now  he 
demanded  to  be  permitted  to  become  one  of  the  disputants  in 
Leipsic.  And  he  was  determined  to  fight  there  publicly  and  de- 
cidedly, especially  against  the  papal  primate. 

Just  on  this  point  his  friends  entertained  the  greatest  fears  on 
his  account  He,  however,  with  all  diligence  got  his  weapons 
ready  by  thoroughly  studying  works  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  the 
history  of  this  subject,  to  which  before  this  time  he  had  given  no 
attention*  What  he  maintained  he  found  here  fully  corroborated ; 
he  even  found  that  the  tyrannical  claims  of  papacy,  although  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old,  had  obtained  recognition  only  through 
the  papal  law-books  of  the  last  four  centuries,  and  could  depend 
for  their  defence  only  upon  these.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
discovered  that  the  history  of  the  previous  centuries,  the  Nicene 
Synod  (325),  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  testified  against  this  pri- 
mate. He  accordingly  gave  expression  to  this  in  a  thesis,  and 
also  published  a  further  exposition  of  it. 

Our  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  great  significance 
of  these  historical  facts  for  the  faith  and  the  whole  conception  of 
salvation  through  Christ  and  of  the  true  congregation  or  church 
Christ.  According  to  these,  the  existence  of  a  papacy  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  essence  of  this  church.  Besides,  the  course  of 
history,  according  to  which  God  permitted  the  Christians  of  the 
west  to  become  subjects  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  just  as 
nations  become  subject  to  diflferent  political  sovereignties,  had  in  no 
wise  brought  the  entire  Christendom  under  this  sway,  or  was  des- 
tined to  do  so.  The  millions  of  Oriental  Christians,  who  did  not 
obey  this  authority,  and  were  for  that  reason  condemned  by  the 
pope  as  schismatics,  are,  as  Luther  now  states  with  especial  em- 
phasis, notwithstanding  this,  a  part  of  Christendom,  of  the  church 
and  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Communion  of  salvation  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church  alone.  For  Chris- 
tendom as  a  body,  and  for  the  universal  church,  there  is  no  other 
head  save  Christ.  At  the  same  time  Luther  now  discovered,  and 
also  openly  stated   it,  that  the   bishops   did   not   receive   their 
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supremacy  over  the  diflferent  congregations  and  their  pastors  until 
after  the  times  of  the  apostles:  with  this  the  episcopate  also 
ceased  to  be  an  essential,  necessary  element  in  the  church.  What 
is  then  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  church,  and  what  are 
her  limits  ?  Luther  then  already  answered  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  that  the  church  does 
not  exist  only  there  where  there  is  connection  with  Rome,  but 
is  in  each  and  every  place  where  the  word  of  God  is  preached 
and  believed,  where  Christian  faith,  hope  and  love  reside,  where 
there  is  a  Christianity  inwardly  united  with  Christ  as  with  her 
bridegroom.  This  universal  church,  says  Luther,  is  compre- 
hended in  the  apostolic  creed,  when  it  says:  "I  believe  in  a  holy, 
catholic  church,  the  communion  of  saints." 

The  outward  power  which  the  papal  system  exercised  in  eccle- 
siastical government  and  in  prescribing  outward  tasks  and  punish- 
ments, appeared  to  Luther  as  a  matter  religiously  indifferent,  and 
of  no  importance  in  securing  salvation.  It  was,  Ijowever,  differ- 
ent in  regard  to  the  claim  of  divine  right  raised  by  the  papacy  in 
this  connection,  and  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  its  power  and 
arbitrary  dominion  over  the  souls  and  the  consciences  of  the  be- 
lievers, over  the  communion  of  the  believers,  or  even  over  the  fate 
of  departed  souls.  Here  Luther  saw  an  assumption  of  the  rights 
which  God  had  reserved  for  himself,  and  a  perversion  of  the  true 
order  of  salvation  as  established  by  Christ  and  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.  Here  he  saw  a  human  ruler  and  tyrant  who  put 
himself  into  God's  and  Christ's  place.  He  shuddered,  as  he 
writes  to  friends,  when  in  reading  the  papal  decrees  he  looked 
deeper  into  the  doings  of  the  popes  with  their  commands  and 
precepts,  into  this  fabrication  of  human  laws,  into  this  new  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  into  this  abuse  and  mocking  of  his  people.  As  he 
had  previously  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  under  the 
present  papal  system  the  anti-Christ  was  ruling,  thus  he  now,  (in  a 
letter  of  the  1 3th  of  March,  1 5 19,)  whispers  into  Spalatin*s  ear :  "  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  pope  is  the  anti-Christ  himself,  or  only 
his  apostle."  To  such  an  extent  the  papal  institution  itself  in  its 
fundamental  principles  seemed  anti-Christian  to  him.  Concerning 
those  law  books  he  says  in  another  letter :  "  If  the  Roman  see 
already  suffered  so  much  by  the  death  of  its  indulgences,  what 
will  it  do  when  according  to  God's  will  its  decrees  will  be  com- 
pelled to  breathe  their  last?     Not  as  though  I,  relying  on  my 
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own  ability,  boast  of  the  victory,  but  I  rely  upon  the  divine  mercy 
that  is  angry  with  these  human  precepts." 

Luther  earnestly  entreated  Duke  George  to  permit  him  to  take 
part  in  the  disputation.  '  His  Elector,  who  undoubtedly  desired  a 
public,  free  and  scientific  discussion  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
gave  his  consent  to  this  step.  His  agreement  with  Miltitz  could 
not  be  in  Luther's  way,  since  the  silence  of  his  opponents,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  conditions,  had  not  been  maintained,  and 
had  not  even  been  recommended  to  them  either  by  Miltitz  or  any 
other  authority  of  the  church.  But  in  connection  with  his  peti- 
tion to  George  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  reference  to  Eck, 
with  whom  he  would  have  to  come  to  an  understanding  first;  but 
Eck  failed  to  an.swer  him.  Finally  Duke  George  sent  a  letter  of 
safety  for  Carlstadt  and  those  he  might  bring  with  him ;  under 
this  protection  Luther  also  accompanied  him.  On  George's 
word  as  a  man  and  prince,  he  could  place  the  greatest  reliance. 

The  Bishop  of  Merseburg,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig  and  the  spiritual  head  of  the  faculty,  protested 
from  the  beginning  against  the  disputation.  He  regarded  it 
as  entirely  out  of  place  for  the  one  reason,  that  Eck's  theses 
again  revived  the  indulgence  controversy,  which,  according  to  his 
opinion,  had  been  settled  and  put  aside  forever  by  the  papal  bull. 
He  appealed  to  the  papal  decrees  in  order  to  prevent  the  disputa- 
tion. But  when  in  spite  of  this  protestation  it  took  place  under 
ducal  sanction,  it  assumes  more  dignity  and  importance  on  that 
account. 

Duke  George  himself  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  He 
was  a  vigorous,  straightforward  and  blunt  character.  He  clung 
firmly  and  tenaciously  to  the  traditions  of  the  church  in  which  he 
had  been  reared,  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  him  to  adopt 
broader  views.  But  he  had  an  honest  concern  for  the  truth.  He 
desired  that  his  theologians  also  should  take  an  active  part  in  its 
defence.  When  he  heard  of  the  fears  of  the  Leipsic  theologians 
in  reference  to  the  disputation,  he  expressed  the  thought,  that 
they  were  probably  afraid  of  being  disturbed  in  their  idleness  and 
intemperance,  and  that  when  they  heard  a  shot,  that  they  were 
already  hit.  As  an  exceptionally  large  crowd  of  hearers  could 
be  expected  for  the  disputation,  he  ordered  the  great  hall  in  his 
castle,  called  the  Pleissenburg,  to  be  properly  arranged  and 
decorated.     He  appointed  two  of  his  counsellors  to  supervise  the 
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discussion.  He  expressed  his  determination  of  being  present 
himself.  How  much  depended  on  the  impression  which  it,  and 
especially  Luther's  part  in  it,  would  make  upon  him ! 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  Wittenbergers,  with  Carlstadt  at  their 
head,  entered  Leipsic.  An  eye-witness  later  describes  the  en- 
trance as  follows :  "  They  entered  by  the  Grimma  gate,  and  their 
students,  two  hundred  in  number,  marched  at  the  side  of  the  car- 
riages with  spears  and  halberds,  and  in  this  manner  accompanied 
the  distinguished  visitors,  Doctor  Carlstadt's  carriage  being  first, 
then  Luther  and  Philip  [Melanchthon  J  in  a  small  basket  vehicle, 
none  having  a  covered  conveyance ;  and  when  they  had  thus  en- 
tered by  the  Grimma  gate  and  come  to  the  cemetery  gate  of  the 
St  Paul's  church.  Dr.  Carlstadt's  carriage  broke  down,  and  the 
Doctor  fell  into  the  mud.  But  Dr.  Martinus  and  his  faithful 
companion  Philip  passed  on."  While  they  were  entering  in  this 
manner,  an  episcopal  decree  prohibiting  the  disputation  under 
threats  of  excommunication  was  nailed  to  the  church  doors,  but 
no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  The  magistrates  even  had  the  man 
who  nailed  up  this  document  arrested,  because  it  had  been  done 
without  official  permission. 

Before  the  discussion  opened,  certain  preliminaries,  according 
to  which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  were  agreed  upon.  It  was 
decided  that  the  deliberations  should  be  recorded  by  notaries. 
Eck  had  opposed  this,  because  he  feared  that  he  would  be  hin- 
dered in  his  free  oral  expression,  and  did  not  wish  that  every 
word  that  he  uttered  in  the  debate  should  be  so  accurately  re- 
corded. The  records,  however,  were  to  be  submitted  to  certain 
judges,  who  were  yet  to  be  elected  to  decide  upon  the  dispu- 
tation, and  then,  if  approved  by  these,  they  should  be  published. 
In  vain  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  who  would  not  promise  to  submit 
to  such  a  court,  opposed  this,  while  the  Duke  wanted  above  all 
things  to  bring  this  controversy  to  a  conclusion. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  27th,  the  disputation  was  opened 
with  all  the  worldly  and  spiritual  pomp  that  could  precede  a 
highly  important  academic  act;  with  a  speech  of  welcome  in  the 
University  hall  by  the  Leipsic  Professor  Simon  Pistoris,  with  a 
mass  in  the  St.  Thomas  church,  whither  the  whole  assembly 
marched  with  solemn  step,  with  a  still  grander  parade  to  the 
Pleissenburg,  where  a  division  of  armed  citizens  was  stationed  as 
guards,  with  a  long  address  which  the  famous    Leipsic  teacher 
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Peter  Schade  Mosellanus,  a  master  of  the  Latin  language  and 
eloquence,  delivered  in  the  hall  in  which  the  disputation  was  to 
be  held.  His  theme  was  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  a  pub- 
lic discussion,  and  with  the  thrice  repeated  musical  rendition  of 
the  Latin  hymn,  •*  Come,  Holy  Spirit,"  while  the  assembly  were  on 
their  knees.  At  two  o'clock  the  disputation  proper  between  Eck 
and  Carlstadt  began.  They  stood  on  two  platforms  feicing  each 
other. 

A  large  number  of  theologians,  and  also  educated  laymen,  had 
come  to  witness  the  spectacle.  From  Wittenberg  Barnim,  the 
Duke  of  Pommerania,  and  at  that  time  rector  of  the  University, 
had  come  over.  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  then  still  a  very  young 
student  in  Leipsic,  the  friend  of  Luther  in  later  days,  was  present. 
Duke  George  of  Saxony  frequently  attended  the  meetings,  and 
listened  with  marked  attention.  It  is  also  said  that  his  court  fool 
frequently  accompanied  him,  and  on  one  occasion  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  assembly  he  had  a  comical  scene  with  Eck,  against 
whom  he  had  been  aroused  by  some  lovers  of  fun.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  Frederick  the  Wise,  one  of  his  counsellors,  Hans  von 
Planitz,  was  present. 

Eck  and  Carlstadt  disputed  with  each  other  for  four  days,  be- 
tween the  27th  of  June  and  the  3d  of  July,  on  the  question  of  the 
free  will  of  man  and  its  relation  to  the  acts  of  grace  on  the  part 
of  God.  It  was  a  tedious  logomachy  about  a  few  scriptural 
passages  and  statements  of  the  old  church  fathers,  without  the 
animating  and  life-inspiring  excitement  of  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  which  in  Luther's  discussion  of  such  questions  forced 
attention  and  sympathy.  In  respect  to  memory,  as  well  as  to  com- 
mand of  language,  Eck  proved  to  be  his  opponent's  superior. 
When  Carlstadt  asked  for  books  to  refer  to,  Eck  succeeded  in 
having  this  refused  him,  and  thereby  also  gained  the  advantage, 
that  no  one  could  call  into  question  his  citations.  Thus  an  ex- 
uberant feeling  of  victory  already  filled  his  soul  when  he  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  contest  with  Luther. 

The  latter  had  during  that  time,  at  the  request  of  Duke  Barnim, 
preached  in  the  Pleissenburg,  on  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  day, 
June  29th,  and  in  this  sermon,  on  the  basis  of  the  gospel  of  the 
day,  in  a  simple,  practical  and  edifying  manner,  he  discussed  the 
chief  point  in  Carlstadt's  debate,  and  also  the  one  in  the  discussion 
in  which  he  was  to  take  part,  namely,  the  significance  of  the  power 
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of  the  keys  which  had  been  given  to  Peter.  In  opposition  to  him, 
Eck  then  delivered  four  sermons  from  different  pulpits  in  the  city, 
none  of  which  Luther  would  have  been  permitted  to  enter,  and 
afterwards  himself  gives  the  following  account :  "  I  have  thor- 
oughly excited  the  people,  so  that  they  are  entirely  disgusted  with 
the  Lutheran  errors."  The  members  of  the  Leipsic  University, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  discussion,  kept  themselves  aloof 
in  a  very  unfriendly  manner  from  the  Wittenbergers,  while  they 
continually  glorified  the  name  of  Eck.  When  Luther  on  one 
occasion  entered  a  church  in  which  some  monks  were  conducting 
services,  these  hastily  removed  the  pyx  in  which  the  sacred 
wafers  were  kept,  lest  it  be  defiled  by  his  presence ;  and  yet  he 
was  afterwards  accused  of  neglecting  attendance  at  the  house  of 
worship  in  Leipsic.  In  the  inns  where  the  Wittenberg  students 
had  taken  up  their  abode,  violent  quarrels  arose  between  them 
and  those  of  Leipsic,  so  that  the  inn-keepers  were  compelled  to 
station  soldiers  with  halberds  at  the  tables. 

Duke  George  invited  the  heretic  Luther,  together  with  Eck 
and  Carlstadt,  to  dine  with  him,  and  beside  this,  even  to  a  private 
audience — ^so  liberal  and  so  anxious  was  he  personally  to  become 
acquainted  with  Luther  and  his  cause.  Luther  at  that  time  called 
him  a  good  and  pious  prince,  who  understood  how  to  speak  as 
becoming  a  prince.  But  at  the  same  time  George  reminded  him 
in  this  audience  especially  of  this,  that  the  Bohemians  expected 
much  from  him,  and  this  same  George,  on  his  mother's  side  a 
grandson  of  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  more  than  ordinarily 
anxious  that  the  contamination  of  the  hated  Bohemian  heresy 
should  be  avoided.  In  referring  to  such  expressions  of  the 
Duke,  Luther  at  that  time  says  of  himself,  that  he  knew  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  pipe  and  those  that  blow  it,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  the  prince  was  so  easily  influenced  by  the  passions 
of  others.  It  must  have  been  an  uncomfortable  and  dismal 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  in  Leipsic. 

Finally  on  Monday,  July  4th,  he  and  Eck  entered  the  arena. 
Only  on  the  morning  of  this  day  did  he  sign  the  conditions  which 
in  spite  of  his  protestation  had  been  decided  upon,  but  declared 
that  even  in  the  face  of  the  possible  decision  of  the  judges  to  be 
appointed,  he  would  stand  by  his  appeal  to  a  council,  and  would 
not  accept  the  papal  court  as  a  judge.  The  record  in  this  matter 
reads:     "But  Dr.  Martinus  has  reserved  his  right  to  standby 
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the  appeal  he  had  before  already  made,  and  would  not  resign  this 
right,  and  also  that  the  documents  of  this  disputation,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  should  not  be  sent  to  the  papal  court  for 
judgment." 

Luther's  appearance  at  this  disputation  gave  the  first  occasion 
to  a  description  of  his  personal  features  and  physical  structure, 
which  we  have  received  from  the  hand  of  a  contemporary. 
Mosellanus,  mentioned  above,  gives  this  account  in  a  letter:  "  He 
is  of  medium  size,  in  body  reduced  by  cares  and  study,  so  that 
almost  every  bone  in  his  body  could  be  counted.  He  is  in  his 
best  years.  His  voice  is  distinct  and  clear.  His  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  are  extraordinary,  so  that  he  has 
almost  everything  at  his  command.  He  has  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Subject  matter  and  words  for  discussion 
are  abundantly  at  his  command,  and  with  this  he  is  in  life  and 
manners  cultured  and  friendly,  has  nothing  of  stoical  harshness 
or  pride  in  him ;  he  knows  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
different  persons  and  times.  In  company  he  is  cheerful  and 
witty.  He  is  at  all  times  fresh,  joyous  and  reliable,  and  has  a 
pleasant  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  enemies  are  constantly 
threatening  him,  so  that  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that  this 
man  undertakes  no  difficult  task  without  the  assistance  of  the 
gods.  He  is  reproached  by  many  for  being  more  immoderate 
and  bitter  in  his  polemics  than  is  becoming  a  theologian  and  one 
who  aims  at  establishing  something  new  in  divine  matters*"  His 
ability  in  debate  was  afterwards  also  acknowledged  by  Eck  him- 
self, who  in  reference  to  their  disputation,  said:  "Aristotle 
remarks  that  when  two  who  are  well  versed  in  the  art  are  dis- 
puting with  each  other,  it  is  a  discussion  worth  hearing." 

Mosellanus  describes  Eck  as  a  man  of  large,  robust  frame,  with 
a  voice  that  was  suited  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  office  of  a  herald — 
it  was  more  rough  than  distinct,  and  was  in  nowise  agreeable; 
with  a  mouth,  eyes  and  whole  appearance  of  a  butcher  or  soldier, 
but  with  an  extraordinary  memory.  In  memory  and  fluency  of 
speech  he  was  also  Luther's  superior;  but  in  reference  to 
thorough  and  extensive  learning  the  impartial  hearers,  as  the 
above  mentioned  Pistoris,  acknowledged  Luther's  superiority.  It 
was  said  that  Eck  acquired  his  extravagance  in  speech,  yelling  and 
gesticulation  with  the  arms  and  with  the  whole  body,  from  Italian 
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models.  Melanchthon,  too,  in  a  letter  written  after  the  disputa- 
tion, acknowledges:  "The  majority  on  our  side  could  not  help 
but  be  astonished  at  the  varied  and  extraordinary  mental  endow- 
ments of  Eck."  Later  he  calls  him :  "  Eckeckeck,  the  jackdaw 
voice."  Eck  certainly  evinced  rare  strength  and  perseverence  in 
these  Leipsic  days.  And  above  all,  he  shrewdly  knew  how  to 
pursue  the  real  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  reference  to 
Luther. 

The  two  immediately  began  the  discussion  of  that  point  which 
Eck  had  selected  as  the  most  important,  and  concerning  which 
Luther  had  taken  the  boldest  position,  namely,  the  question  of 
papal  power.  There  now  ensued  a  lengthy  discussion  of  passages 
from  the  Scriptures,  concerning  the  old  fathers,  who  had  known 
nothing  of  this  papal  supremacy,  the  occidental  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  this  supremacy  had  indeed  been  acknowl- 
edged earlier  than  Luther  would  concede,  and  the  Christians  of 
the  East  not  subject  to  Rome,  to  whom  Luther  pointed,  and  whose 
salvation  Eck  then  boldly  denied.  The  latter  on  the  second  day 
of  the  disputation,  according  to  a  shrewdly  laid  plan,  suddenly  left 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  which  he  had  adduced  for  the  divine 
right  of  the  papal  primacy,  and  took  up  the  statements  of  the 
English  heretic  Wycliffe  and  of  the  Bohemian  Huss,  who  had 
denied  this  right  and  therefore  had  been  justly  condemned.  He 
said  that  he  had  to  bring  these  in  here,  because,  according  to  his 
modest  and  weak  opinion,  Luther's  theses  favored  the  errors  of 
the  Bohemians  strongly,  and  these,  as  it  was  said,  wished  these 
theses  success.  Luther  now  also,  as  he  had  steadily  done  before, 
stated  over  against  this  that  he  did  not  fevor  the  separation  of  the 
Bohemians  from  the  Catholic  church,  because  the  highest  divine 
right  was  that  of  love  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  protested  against  the 
disgrace  that  Eck  sought  to  heap  upon  him ;  but  he  declared  that 
the  Bohemians  had  not  yet  been  refuted  on  that  point.  And  with 
all  decision  and  quiet  deliberation  he  continued  after  the  recess, 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  discussion  during  the  hour  of  noon, 
to  maintain  that  among  Huss'  articles  there  were  many  truly 
Christian  and  evangelical  in  spirit,  such  as  the  statements  that 
there  was  but  one  universal  church  (to  which  the  Greek  church 
also  had  belonged  and  still  belonged),  and  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  church  is  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion.    He  added  that  no  Christian  could  be  compelled  to  adopt 
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an  article  of  faith  that  was  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
the  judgment  of  an  individual  Christian  must  have  more  weight 
than  that  of  the  pope  or  of  a  council,  if  the  former  has  a  better 
basis. 

The  moment  in  which  Luther  spoke  of  the  statements  of  Huss, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  a  council,  and  whose  name  was 
execrated  in  Germany,  was  the  most  impressive  and  important 
in  the  whole  disputation.  A  witness  who  was  sitting  immediately 
below  the  Dukes  Greorge  and  Barnim,  relates  that  Duke  George 
then  spoke  with  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  throughout  the  whole 
auditorium :  **  Plague  take  it ! "  and  then  shook  his  head  and 
pressed  his  two  arms  against  his  sides.  In  a  like  manner  the 
other  hearers,  according  to  their  different  standpoints,  must  neces- 
sarily have  felt  excited.  Luther  had  indeed  before  this  already 
stated  in  his  writings  that  a  council  could  err.  But  now  he  de- 
clared his  acceptance  of  statements  which  a  regular  council  unani- 
mously acknowledged  by  the  whole  church  of  the  west,  namely 
that  of  Constance,  had  condemned,  and  thus  charged  this  council 
with  error,  in  one  of  its  most  important  decisions.  Besides,  in 
effecting  this  decision,  of  this  council,  just  such  men  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  who,  while  acknowledging  the  primacy  of  the 
pQ|)e,  had  still  defended  the  rights  of  the  councils  over  against 
papal  despotism  and  of  the  universal  church  and  nations  and 
states  represented  by  them.  The  one  Occidental  church,  as  we 
have  previously  remarked,  had  in  her  midst  adherents  of  the  dif- 
ferent views  in  regard  to  what  rights  belonged  to  the  papacy  as 
founded  by  Christ,  and  what  rights  belonged  to  the  councils.  Now 
Luther,  in  his  opposition  to  the  pretended  divine  institution  and 
authority  of  the  papacy,  seemed  to  have  reached  a  stage  where 
he  had  broken  with  every  existing  authority  in  the  church,  and 
with  every  popish  school  of  ideas  she  cherished. 

Luther,  however,  does  not  at  that  moment  seem  to  have  per- 
ceived this  full  import  of  his  words,  with  which  he  acknowledged 
his  sympathy  with  the  "  Christian  "  articles  of  Huss,  nor  to  have 
sufficiently  thought  of  the  direct  opposition  in  which  he  thereby 
placed  himself  to  the  Council  of  Constance.  For  when  Eck  de- 
clared it  as  "terrible"  that  the  "venerable  father"  had  no  scruples 
in  contradicting  the  holy  and  worthy  council  that  had  been 
assembled  with  the  consent  of  all  Christendom,  he  interrupted 
him  with  the  words :  "  It  is  not  true  that  I  spoke  in  opposition  to 
xo 
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the  Council  at  Constance."  The  former  then  drew  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  authority  of  the  council,  if  it  erred  in  such 
articles,  would  be  of  no  value  in  others. 

But  on  the  following  day,  that  is,  after  he  had  deliberated 
further  on  the  subject,  Luther  adduced  four  statements  of  Huss 
which  he  regarded  as  truly  Christian,  although  they  were  con- 
demned in  the  acts  of  the  council.  He  endeavored  to  find  a  way 
by  which  he  could  nevertheless  rescue  the  honor  of  the  council, 
by  stating  that  the  Council  had  declared  these  condemned  sen- 
tences as  heretical  only  in  part,  and  in  part  only  as  rash,  and 
those  he  had  adduced  could  certainly  not  be  counted  among  the 
heretical ;  he  even  was  willing  to  believe  that  the  former  had  been 
smuggled  into  the  text  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  by  some 
forger.  Further,  he  would  concede  that  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cils in  matters  pertaining  to  faith  should  always  be  received. 
And  in  order  to  guard  himself  against  being  misunderstood  or 
misinterpreted  by  anybody,  he  on  one  occasion  interrupted  the 
disputation,  that  was  being  conducted  entirely  in  Latin,  and  made 
the  declaration  in  German,  that  he  did  not  at  all  want  obedi- 
ence refused  to  the  Romish  church,  but  that  the  controversy  was 
only  on  this  question,  as  to  whether  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
church  rested  upon  divine  right,  that  is,  on  a  direct  divine  insti- 
tution in  the  New  Testament,  or  only  had  an  origin  and  char- 
acter such  as,  for  example,  the  imperial  power  in  the  German 
nation  had.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  accusation  of 
heresy  and  schism  against  him  was  gaining  ground,  and  that  Eck 
was  busy  in  fostering  it  It  was  with  sorrow  and  a  severe  strug- 
gle that  he  took  this  bold  stand  supported  by  the  Scriptures, 
against  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  represented  the  whole 
Occidental  church.  But  he  took  no  single  step  further  toward 
recognizing  the  papacy  again,  for  which  he  found  no  Scriptural 
basis.  He  remained  firm  in  this,  that  not  even  a  council,  could 
compel  this,  or  make  anything  that  was  not  founded  in  God's 
word  a  real  element  of  Christian  faith.  Again  and  again  he 
declared  that  even  a  council  could  err. 

For  five  days  the  debate  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  con- 
cerning this  chief  point  of  the  disputation  without  reaching  an 
agreement 

The  further  deliberations  that  treated  of  Purgatory,  Indulgence 
«ind  Repentance,  had  after  this  but  little  significance.    In  reference 
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to  Indulgences  Eck  now  also  showed  surprising  moderation. 
The  discussion  on  the  proper  conception  of  purgatory  led  among 
other  things  also  to  a  new  and  important  declaration  of  Luther 
concerning  the  power  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  Holy 
^Scriptures.  Eck  had  adduced  as  Scriptural  proof  a  passage 
from  the  so-called  apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  i.  e.,  from 
those  Old  Testament  books  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
the  doctrinal  sources  of  the  old  covenant,  but  in  the  church  of  the 
Middle  yAges  had  obtained  equal  authority  with  the  other  Biblical 
books.  For  the  first  time  Luther  over  against  Eck  here  opposes 
this  equal  recognition^  and  in  general  also  the  right  of  the  church 
to  give  canonical  authority  to  a  book  that  did  not  belong  to  it 

In  this  manner  the  dispute  was  carried  on  between  Eck  and 
Luther  till  the  13th  of  July.  Luther  closed  his  case  with  the 
words:  "I  regret  that  the  doctor  penetrates  the  Scriptures  as 
deeply  as  a  water-spider  the  water,  yes,  appears  to  fly  from  it  as 
the  devil  does  from  the  cross ;  I  prefer  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, notwithstanding  my  respect  for  the  fathers,  which  I  here- 
with recommend  to  those  who  will  in  future  pass  judgment  on 
me. 

Only  for  a  short  time  Carlstadt  and  Eck  then  again  opposed 
each  other.  The  disputation  had  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close 
on  the  15th,  because  Duke  George  wanted  to  get  ready  for  a  visit 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  the  Pleissenburg.  In  reference 
to  the  universities  to  whom  the  acts  of  this  discussion  were  to 
be  submitted,  Paris  and  Erfurt  were  agreed  upon,  but  neither  of 
these  assumed  the  responsible  task  that  was  assigned  them. 

Triumphant,  lauded  by  his  friends,  and  recompensed  with  favor 
and  honor  by  Duke  George,  Eck  departed  from  the  disputation. 
He  followed  up  the  victory  that  he  thought  he  had  achieved,  by 
exciting  the  minds  of  the  people  still  further  against  Luther,  and 
especially  by  continually  pointing  to  the  unison  between  him  and 
the  Bohemians.  While  yet  at  Leipsic,  he  even  petitioned  the 
Elector  Frederick  to  have  Luther's  books  burned.  The  two  men 
from  now  on  and  for  all  future  time  were  irreconcilable  enemies, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  save  by  bitter  controversial 
writings.  Eck  was  especially  active  in  attempting  to  induce  the 
papal  court  at  last  to  formally  and  publicly  condemn  Luther. 

In  Leipsic,  Luther  had  been  regarded  with  the  greatest  suspic- 
ion.    The  rumor  had  been  spread  concerning   him  among  the 
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populace,  that  he  had  something  mysterious  attached  to  a  small 
silver  ring  on  his  finger,  that  probably  was  a  little  box  containing 
the  devil.  It  was  even  found  surprising  and  strange  that  he  car- 
ried a  small  bouquet  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it  and  smelled  it 
During  the  same  time  probably  originated  the  tale  that  has  been 
publicly  reported  by  one  of  his  theological  opponents,  which 
stated  that  an  old  pious  woman  in  Leipsic,  who  had  formerly 
lived  with  Luther's  mother  in  Eisleben,  pretended  to  know  that 
her  son  Martin  was  the  product  of  intercourse  with  the  devil. 
But  for  Luther's  reputation  and  for  the  impression  he  made  by 
displaying  his  views,  his  public  appearance  in  these  Leipsic  days 
were  more  beneficial  than  a  whole  series  of  publications  would 
have  been.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  educated  laymen 
and  scientific  men,  and  also  with  the  mass  of  the  common  people, 
who  were  also  affected  by  the  excitement  produced  by  the  con- 
troversy. A  few  months  after  the  contest  we  hear  an  opponent 
complain:  ''Luther's  teaching  has  caused  so  much  quarrelling, 
dissension  and  rebellion  among  the  people  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  province  or  city,  village  or  house,  in  which  are  not  divisions 
and  fights  on  its  account." 

Luther  returned  to  Wittenberg  thoroughly  disgusted.  He 
thought  the  time  had  simply  been  wasted  in  Leipsic,  and  that  the 
disputation  had  been  conducted  in  an  unworthy  spirit,  as  Eck  and 
his  friends  in  Leipsic  had  not  been  anxious  for  the  truth.  Eck, 
he  said,  had  done  more  yelling  in  one  hour  than  he  and  Carlstadt 
would  be  able  to  do  in  two  years ;  and  yet  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration was  peaceful  theology  that  is  hidden  in  quiet,  myster- 
ious depths.  His  disgust,  however,  did  not,  as  could  possibly  be 
expected,  refer  to  the  treatment  which  his  statement  concerning 
the  papal  primacy  had  received,  and  to  the  embarrassment  into 
which  he  had  placed  himself  by  it  On  the  contrary,  in  his  com- 
plaints about  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  the  disputation  had 
been  carried  on,  he  especially  excepted  this  thesis.  He  meant 
rather  the  superficiality  and  the  lack  of  interest  with  which  such 
important  and  vital  subjects  as  that  of  justification  by  faith,  or 
that  sin  still  contaminates  the  best  human  work,  had  been  passed 
over.  On  all  the  points  which  he  had  intended  to  defend  and  ex> 
plain  in  Leipsic,  he  afterwards  published  treatises.  And  in  refer- 
ence to  councils  he  now  declares,  with  stronger  language  than  he 
had  done  in  Leipsic,  that  they  without  doubt  could  err  and  had 
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erred,  even  in  most  important  matters,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
the  pope  should  be  identified  with  the  church. 

From  this  he  now  also  drew  the  correct  inference  in  reference 
to  his  relation  to  the  Bohemians.  A  companion  of  Eck,  the  the- 
ologian Jerome  Emser,  a  favorite  of  Duke  George,  in  a  way  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  succeeded  in  drawing  him  out  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disputation  Emser  had  had  a  hot  quarrel  with 
him  in  Leipsic,  in  which  he  accused  him  of  having  caused  offence. 
Now  he  wrote  a  remarkable  open  letter  to  a  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  church  at  Prague,  named  Zack.  While 
stating  in  this  that  the  Bohemians,  who  had  fallen  away  from 
Catholicism,  did  indeed  appeal  to  Luther,  and  had  even  offered 
up  prayers  and  held  services  for  him  during  the  disputation,  he 
recounts,  with  an  apparent  friendliness  for  Luther,  that  the  latter 
had  there  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with  them,  and  had  condemned 
their  separation  from  Rome.  Luther  saw  in  this  nothing  but 
deception  and  maliciousness,  and  we,  too,  can  recognize  in  it  only 
shrewd  trickery,  by  which  he  sought  to  destroy  Luther's  standing 
in  all  directions.  "  If,"  says  Luther,  "  I  would  take  his  praise  in 
silence,  it  would  seem  that  I  had  recanted  all  my  teachings  and 
had  been  defeated  by  Eck  ;  if  I  refused  to  accept  it  I  would  more 
than  ever  be  decried  as  the  defender  of  the  Bohemians,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  accused  of  base  ingratitude  toward  Emser."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  came  out  with  a  small  pamphlet,  full  of  anger  and 
bitterness  against  Emser,  who  answered  it  in  a  similar  spirit.  But 
clearly  he  explained  in  it  the  matter  in  dispute,  by  saying  that  if 
the  Bohemians  were  satisfied  with  his  teachings,  he  would,  for 
that  reason,  not  recall  these  ;  as  regards  the  Bohemians,  he  would 
not  defend  their  errors,  but  he  found  that  they  had  Christ,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  a  Chris- 
tian hatred  of  the  worldliness,  the  immorality  and  pride  of  the 
Roman  clergy ;  yea,  he  even  hoped  and  rejoiced  that  his  teach- 
ings pleased  them,  and  wished  that  they  would  also  please  Jews 
and  Turks,  and  Emser  and  Eck,  who  were  both  in  the  bondage 
of  godless  errors. 

At  that  time  there  were  letters  on  the  way  for  him  from  two 
Prague  clergymen,  Paduschka  and  Rossdalovicky,  members  of  the 
Hussitic,  Utraquist  church  (which  over  against  Rome  insisted  es- 
pecially on  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  laity.)  They 
assured  Luther  of  their  joyful  and  prayerful  sympathy  in  his  con- 
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tests.  In  addition  to  this,  one  of  them  also  sent  a  present 
consisting  of  knives  of  Bohemian  manufacture,  the  other  a  book 
of  Huss  on  the  church.  Luther  received  these  presents  gladly, 
and  answered  them  by  sending  his  own  writings.  In  reference  to 
the  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  he  at  that  time  already 
had  experienced  sufficiently  how  one  could  find  it  impossible 
to  continue  in  her  communion,  although  a  separation  might 
occasion  much  regret  and  inconvenience. 

This  then  had  been  the  course  of  the  Leipsic  battle,  while  dur- 
ing the  same  days  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  after  the  election  of 
an  Emperor,  the  Elector  Frederick  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
were  consulting  about  a  hearing  which,  according  to  Miltitz's 
plan,  Luther  was  to  have  before  the  Archbishop,  but  which  they 
desired  to  have  postponed  to  an  impending  Diet  But  notwith- 
standing the  outcome  of  the  disputation,  and  notwithstanding  the 
further  publications  of  Luther,  Miltitz  thought  he  need  not  yet 
give  up  his  plans.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  about  another 
meeting  with  Luther  on  the  9th  of  October,  in  Liebenwerda, 
where  the  latter  renewed  his  promise  to  appear  before  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  could  not  obtain  the  Elector's  permission  for  Luther 
to  travel  by  himself  to  the  Archbishop.  For  bringing  the  Golden 
Rose,  after  it  had  finally  been  handed  over  to  the  Elector,  he  was 
richly  rewarded  with  money.  But  the  futility  of  his  plans  regard- 
ing Luther  was  apparent  enough. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Luther's  other  work,  writings,  and  inner  development, 

TO  1520. 

LuTHER*s  disputation  in  Leipsic  appeared  to  him  simply  a 
waste  of  time.  He  longed  to  be  back  at  his  work  in  Wittenber^^ 
And  in  reality  he  continued  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  work 
which  his  calling  there  demanded,  although  our  historical  investi- 
gation will  now  concern  itself  rather  with  his  labors  and  contests 
on  the  great  arena  of  the  church  in  general.  He  often  became  in- 
dignant at  the  provocations  that  would  continually  draw  him  on  to 
this  field  and  regarded  them  as  interruptions  in  his  proper  calling. 

At  home  his  university  work  was  always  combined  with  that 
of  the  pulpit  He  burned  with  zeal  to  develop  out  of  its  original 
source  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  those  desirous  of  acquiring 
spiritual  knowledge,  the  one  great  truth  of  salvation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  explain  to  and  impress  it  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
Wittenberg  congregation,  learned  and  unlearned,  great  and 
small ;  but  for  his  students  also  he  sought  to  explain  it  as  truth 
that  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  life.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose he  continued  his  activity  in  the  field  of  literature,  both  in 
the  German  and  the  Latin  languages.  Here  he  was  content  for 
the  present  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  which  his  disputation  and  the  works  referring  to  it, 
treated.  He  was  fully  satisfied  simply  to  give  all  prominence  to 
the  merciful  love  of  Grod  and  to  the  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  to  point 
out  the  proper  way  to  these,  and  to  destroy  all  reliance  on  mere 
outward  works  and  achievemei^ts,  and  on  human  merit  or  virtue. 
Only  in  so  iar,  and  because  the  pretended  ecclesiastical  authorities 
opposed  this  truth  and  this  plan  of  salvation,  he  is  here  too 
compelled,  even  before  the  congregation,  to  employ  the  sword  of 
the  divine  Word  against  them,  and  does  it  accordingly  with  un- 
compromising zeal.  In  all  this,  in  his  lectures  as  in  his  preach- 
ing, in  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  in  general  and  in  his 
polemical  work  proper,  his  whole  personality  is  always  eng^aged ; 
he  is  always  moved  in  his  innermost  soul,  and  is  frequently  highly 
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elated  by  the  joyful  message  which  he  had  experienced  himself 
and  was  to  bring  to  others,  is  animated  by  the  love  for  his  fellow 
Christians  whom  he  would  like  to  save,  is  zealous  and  animated 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  cannot  be 
denied,  he  is  often  carried  away  by  a  vivacity  of  imagination  that 
saw  in  every  opponent  also  an  enemy  of  the  truth.  His  natural 
emotions  would  be  profoundly  aroused,  and  his  tone  and  feelings 
would  often  find  vent  in  outbursts  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
indignation. 

In  his  academic  lectures  he  remained  for  the  future  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  faithful  to  the  spirit  which  he  had  adopted  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty.  He  simply  wanted 
to  expound  the  word  of  divine  revelation  by  explaining  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  books,  but  sought  in  a  thorough  and  impres- 
sive manner  to  explain  in  connection  with  his  treatment,  which 
on  some  books  extended  through  several  terms,  the  most  import- 
ant doctrines  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the 
Indulgence  controversy,  and  already  since  the  fail  of  15 16,  he  was 
engaged  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  he  saw  the 
fundamental  truths  of  salvation,  which  he  desired  to  inculcate, 
namely  the  doctrine  of  the  office  of  feiith,  of  God's  exacting  and 
punitive  law  and  of  God's  gracious  Gospel,  clearly  and  briefly 
combined.  After  that  he  again  took  up  the  Psalms,  as  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  own  former  explanation.  He  published  his 
explanation  of  the  Galatians  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  pre- 
liminary negotiations  and  preparations  for  the  Leipsic  disputation. 
**  May  his  enemies,"  he  says,  "  busy  themselves  with  their  greater 
things,  such  as  Indulgences,  papal  bulls,  ecclesiastical  power,  etc; 
he  was  content  to  deal  with  the  smallest,  with  the  divine  writings 
and  with  that  apostle,  who  had  not  called  himself  the  prince  of 
apostles,  but  the  least  among  the  apostles."  His  work  on  the 
Psalms  also  he  immediately  bege^n  to  publish. 

Crowds  of  hearers  gathered  around  him,  and  his  lectures  were 
attended  by  as  many  as  four  hundred.  In  general  the  number 
of  newly  matriculated  students  in  the  university  increased 
threefold  from  year  to  year  during  three  years  following  the 
Indulgence  controversy.  Luther  wrote  to  Spalatin  that  the 
number  of  students  was  increasing  rapidly  like  an  overflowing 
stream ;  the  town  could  no  longer  contain  them,  and  many  had  to 
leave  because  they  could  find  no  lodgings. 
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This  growth  of  the  university  to  a  great  extent  was  also 
attributable  to  Melanchthon,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had 
been  called  by  the  Elector  Frederick  as  the  head  teacher  of 
Greek,  and  who  collected,  beside  the  young  theological  students, 
a  number  of  others  into  his  lecture  room.  Of  much  greater  im- 
portance for  Luther  and  his  work  was  the  personal  friendship 
and  unison  of  spirit,  convictions  and  aims  which  from  the  very 
beginning  already  most  intimately  united  these  two  men.  The 
life  experience  of  these  two  men  had  been  very  different. — Philip 
Melanchthon,  bom  in  1492,  as  a  member  of  a  citizen's  family  in 
the  village  of  Bretten  in  the  Palatinate,  had  enjoyed  a  happy 
youth,  and  a  quiet  and  harmoniously  progressing  development 
of  his  young  life.  For  his  scientific  training  he  had  had  thor- 
ough instructors  from  the  beginning,  and  had  been  under  the 
guidance  of  the  great  philologian  Reuchlin,  who  was  the  brother 
of  his  grandmother  A  wonderfully  rich  and  early  ripened  talent 
had  developed  itself  in  him.  In  addition  to  the  ancient  languages 
he  studied  also  mathematics,  astronomy  and  law.  He  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  learned  to  love 
them,  and  while  yet  a  youth  became  familiar  with  their  contents, 
without  being  compelled  to  learn  their  value  through  heavy 
inner  troubles  and  inner  contests  or  unsatiated  longing.  Thus 
he  became  a  Master  of  Arts  when  only  17  years  of  age,  and  in 
his  2 1  St  he  was  called  to  Wittenberg.  The  young  man  with  his 
unimposing  slender  form,  his  bashful,  awkward  manners,  but 
beautiful,  high  forehead,  brilliant  eye  and  fine  thoughtful  fea- 
tures, already  by  his  introductory  address  dispelled  the  doubts 
which  his  personal  appearance  had  awakened. 

In  this  address  he  declares  that  the  object  of  classical  studies 
consisted  among  other  things  also  prominently  in  this,  that  they 
should  teach  theologians  to  draw  from  the  pure  and  original 
fountain  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  himself,  in  addition  to  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Homer,  also  delivered  a  course  on  the 
New  Testament  And  it  was  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the 
truths  of  salvation  that  he,  too,  in  his  own  further  studies  of 
the  Scriptures  fully  adopted. 

In  the  very  year  of  his  arrival  at  Wittenberg  Luther  already 
lauds  him  in  a  poem.  He  accompanied  Luther  to  Leipsic. 
While  there  he  would  frequently  whisper  the  results  of  his  learn- 
ing into  the  ears  of  his  debating  friends,  or  handed  them  slips,  and 
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this  excited  the  wrath  of  Eck.  Later  be  also  acquired  the  lowest 
theological  degrees,  namely  that  of  a  Bachelor  of  Theology,  in 
order  to  have  the  lawful  right  of  delivering  lectures  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  who  already  as  a  youth  had  ^enjoyed  in  the 
fullest  measure  the  treasures  of  humanistic  science,  and  had  be- 
come himself  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  even  Erasmus,  found 
in  the  Scriptures  the  "heavenly  ambrosia"  for  his  soul,  and  some- 
thing higher  than  all  human  wisdom.  In  his  independent  judg- 
ment he  already  at  Luther's  side  went  beyond  the  traditional 
teachings  of  the  church,  and  even  went  further  than  his  admired 
friend.  He  himself  assailed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
according  to  which  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament,  through 
the  consecrating  word  of  the  priest,  are  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  remains  of 
the  original  substances,  but  that  these  are  present  only  for  the 
senses. 

Luther  immediately  acknowledged  in  his  new  colleague,  whom  he 
not  only  surpassed  in  age  by  fourteen  years,  but  also  by  his  superior 
theological  education  and  experience,  the  wonderful  wealth  of 
talents  and  learning.  We  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  Luther's 
sojourn  at  Augsburg,  how  closely  his  heart  clung  to  him,  and 
"the  sweet  intercourse"  with  him,  and  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  other  example  where  Luther  so  quickly  formed  a  friend- 
ship. His  esteem  for  him  increased  the  better  he  learned  to  know 
him.  When  Eck  tried  to  ridicule  Melanchthon  by  calling  him  a 
mere  grammarian,  Luther  said:  "I,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
of  theology,  am  not  ashamed  to  yield  when  this  grammarian's 
mind  differs  from  me ;  I  have  done  so  often,  and  do  it  daily,  on 
account  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  has  so  bountifully  filled  this 
fragile  vessel ;  I  honor  the  work  of  God  in  him."  "  Philip,"  he  says 
on  one  occasion,  "  is  a  miracle  to  us  all,  and  if  it  be  the  Lord's 
will,  he  will  surpass  many  Martins  as  the  enemy  of  the  devil  and 
of  scholasticism.  This  little  Hellenist  stands  above  me  even  in 
theology."  *  Luther  expressed  himself  in  this  strain  not  to  special 
friends  of  Melanchthon  in  order  to  please  them,  and  not  in  public 
address  or  in  poetry,  in  which  at  that  time  friends  were  wont  to 
flatter  friends,  but  in  confidential  letters  addressed  to  those  friends 
who  so  far  had  been  most  intimate  with  him,  such  as  Spalatin,  Stau- 
pitz,  and  others.  So  ready  he  was,  while  we  see  himself  steadily 
advancing  to  greater  works  and  successes,  to  concede  superioritj 
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to  the  new  friend  whom  God  had  given  him.  Luther  also  used 
his  influence  with  Spalatin  to  have  Melanchthon's  salary  increased, 
and  thus  to  secure  him  for  Wittenberg.  He,  together  with  other 
friends,  sought  .to  persuade  him  to  marry,  because,  according  to 
their  opinion,  he  needed  a  wife  who  would  be  better  able  than 
himself  to  take  care  of  his  health  and  his  household.  In  the 
year  1520  this  was  done,  although  Melanchthon  had  at  fiist  re- 
fused to  entertain  the  thought,  lest  it  would  prove  detrimental  to 
his  higher  enjoyments,  namely  his  learned  pursuits. 

In  the  University,  Luther  was  also  active  for  the  suitable  es- 
tablishment of  many  courses  of  lectures  not  theological.  He 
furtlier,  also,  continued  his  plea  to  have  a  thorough  teacher  of 
the  Hebrew  language  called.  And  he  also  used  his  influence 
that  a  skillful  printer,  namely  the  son  of  the  Leipsic  printer  Lot- 
ter,  should  settle  at  the  University  and  establish  here  a  press  for 
three  languages,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Also,  for  everything 
that  was  proposed  in  this  respect  to  the  Elector,  who  was  always 
anxious  to  have  the  University  flourish,  Luther's  friend,  Spalatin, 
was  the  confidential  negotiator.  Already  in  the  year  1 5 1 8,  Luther 
had  expressed  to  him  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  Wittenberg,  to 
the  fame  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  studies, 
would  become  the  occasion  and  model  for  a  general  reform  of 
the  universities.  Besides  the  many  arduous  tasks  with  which  he 
was  constantly  occupied,  he  took  part  in  the  social  intercourse 
with  his  colleagues,  although  he  complained  about  the  time  of 
which  he  was  robbed  by  these  invitations  and  social  gatherings. 

In  the  city  church  of  Wittenberg  he  continued  his  work  as 
preacher  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  also  during  the  week.  It  was 
his  custom  to  interpret  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
in  regular  order,  by  sermons,  and  also  to  explain,  specially  for 
children  and  the  youth,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. This  work  alone,  he  lamented  on  one  occasion  to 
Spalatin,  would  really  take  up  the  whole  time  of  a  man.  With- 
out receiving  any  remuneration,  he  continued  to  serve  the  city 
congregation.  The  city  council  would  express  its  appreciation 
now  and  then,  by  small  presents,  as  for  example,  by  a  sum  o 
money  when  he  returned  from  Leipsic,  where  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  live  from  his  own  very  meagre  means.  In  plain,  power- 
ful, and  thoroughly  popular  language,  Luther  sought  by  his 
preaching  to  implant  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  filled  his 
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church  the  divine  truth  so  recently  restored.  Here,  above  all, 
he  gained  by  practice  his  mastery  of  the  German,  as  he  after- 
wards employed  it  in  his  writings.  He  and  Melanchthon  also 
formed  close  personal  friendships  with  the  better  class  of  Wit- 
tenberg citizens.  The  most  influential  man  among  the  citizens 
was  the  painter,  Lucas  Cranach,  who  had  emigrated  from  Fran- 
conia,  and  was  the  only  apothecary  of  the  place,  and  also  con- 
ducted a  traffic  in  paper.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  council, 
and  later  burgomaster,  and  belonged  to  Luther's  circle  of  nearest 
friends.  Luther  also  took  great  delight  in  Cranach's  art,  and 
the  latter  soon  began,  in  his  way,  to  employ  it  for  reformatory 
purposes. 

In  the  spirit  of  Luther's  edifying  and  practical  sermons  for  the 
congregation,  works  of  the  same  character  and  contents  from  his 
hand  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in  print,  in  addition  to  his  work 
in  the  learned  ecclesiastical  controversies,  and  showed  with  what 
love  he  labored  for  the  church  in  general  in  this  field.  They  are 
small  books  or  tracts,  so-called  "sermons."  It  did  not  annoy 
him,  he  once  said,  daily  to  hear  from  people  who  despised  his 
poverty,  because  he  only  made  little  books  and  German  sermons 
for  the  uneducated  laity.  "  Would  to  God,"  he  said,  "  that  by  the 
work  of  my  whole  lifetime  I  had  helped  to  better  a  single  layman ; 
I  would  be  satisfied,  would  thank  God,  and  would  gladly  then 
suffer  all  my  books  to  be  destroyed.  Whether  it  is  an  art,  and 
advantageous  to  Christianity,  to  make  large  and  many  books,  I 
will  let  others  judge;  and  I  think  that  if  I  had  a  desire  to  write 
large  books  according  to  their  fashion,  I  would  probably,  with 
God's  help,  be  more  successful  than  they  would  be  were  they  to 
try  to'  write  small  sermons  in  my  style;  besides,  I  have  never 
forced  or  asked  anybody  to  hear  me  or  to  read  my  sermons  ;  I 
have  made  a  free  use  in  the  congregation  of  that  which  God  has 
given  me,  and  for  which  I  am  responsible ;  whoever  does  not  like 
this  may  read  and  hear  others." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  also  wrote  after  the  Leipsic  disputation 
an  especially  attractive  and  thoughtfully  developed  little  work  of 
consolation  for  Christians  in  all  kinds  of  temptations,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Elector,  as  the  latter's  sickness  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  its  production.  Defenders  of  the  traditional  churc?  also 
could  not  refuse  to  such  a  book  their  applause.  Luther's  pupil 
and  biographer,  Mathesius,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  such  a  con* 
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solatory  book  had  never  before  been  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. In  a  similar  manner  Luther  wrote  concerning  preparation 
for  death,  concerning  the  contemplation  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
other  subjects.  In  the  space  of  a  few  pages  he  explained  for  the 
people  the  ten  commandments,  the  apostolic  confession,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  At  the  request  of  the  Elector  made  known  to 
him  through  Spalatin,  although  with  difficulty  Rnding  time  for 
so  large  a  work,  he  undertook  to  write  a  practical  explanation  of 
the  gospels  and  the  epistles  of  the  Church  year  especially  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  pastors. 

At  the  same  time  he  proceeded  further  in  the  way  of  inde- 
pendent scriptural  research,  which,  step  by  step,  drew  him  away 
from  the*  traditional  teachings  of  the  church.  But  by  the  light 
which  thereby  arose,  and  the  improvements  he  constantly  made, 
congregations  also  should  be  benefited.  It  is  not  negative  or 
predominantly  critical  interests  that  led  him  on  in  this  manner, 
and  animated  him  in  his  writings.  In  connection  with  the  blessed 
teachings  of  faith  that  had  been  so  far  revealed  to  him  in  the 
Scriptures,  new  and  pregnant  truths  are  opened  to  him.  Over 
against  this,  such  ecclesiastical  doctrines  for  which  he  found  no 
warrant  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  had  no  connection  with  this 
faith,  are  often  left  out  of  consideration  by  him,  and  before  he 
thought  of  it,  had  lost  their  importance  for  him.  The  new  con- 
victions had  been  fully  developed  in  him  even  before  he  had  cast 
aside  the  old  shell. 

Thus  he  now  learned  and  taught  especially  how  to  comprehend 
the  significance  of  the  Christian  Lord's  Supper.  The  church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  stood  in  awe  before  the  miracle  of  transubstan- 
tiation  in  this  sacrament,  and  the  body  of  the  Lord,  that  was 
present  here  and  became  the  object  of  veneratioii  above  all,  served 
as  a  bloodless  repetition  of  the  bloody  reconciliatory  sacrifice  on 
Mount  Calvary  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity  and  of  mankind. 
This  was  the  highest  office  of  which  the  priesthood  boasted. 
Entrusted  to  them  by  God,  this  mysterious  and  sacred  service 
was  invested  with  a  multitude  of  ecclesiastical  formulas  in  the 
mass.  The  people  looked  and  heard  with  religious  awe,  and 
although  as  the  consecrated  elements  were  distributed  to  them 
also  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  use  of  the  cup  was  nevertheless 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  priests.  Over  against  this  Luther 
found  the  whole  significance  of  the  ordinance  of  the  departing 
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Saviour,  in  agreement  with  the  words  "  Take,  eat,  drink,"  in  the 
blessed  and  general  participation  which  the  Saviour  with  these 
words  secures  for  the  communing  congregation,  and  of  which 
every  one  by  his  receptive  6uth  should  become  truly  a  partaker. 
Here,  as  he  states  in  a  sermon  concerning  the  most  sacred  ordi- 
nance, in  1 5 19,  "they  shall  celebrate  and  partake  of  a  true  com- 
munion, namely,  communion  with  the  Saviour  who  nourished 
them  with  his  body  and  blood,  communion  with  one  another, 
that  they,  eating  from  one  bread,  should  become  one  communion, 
one  bread,  one  body  united  by  love,  a  communion  both  with  all 
the  blessings  of  their  Lord,  the  head  of  the  communion,  and  also 
of  the  gifts  of  grace  which  he  had  given  his  church,  of  all  the 
sufferings  she  had  to  endure,  and  of  all  the  virtues  that  lived  in 
her.  Above  all,  he  further  pointed  to  this,  that  according  to  the 
words  of  the  Lord  his  blood  had  been  shed  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  that  he  hereby  intended  to  bestow  eternal  life  upon  his 
guests  and  assured  them  of  this  by  the  gift  of  his  own  body." 
Only  in  passing,  he  remarks  in  this  sermon  concerning  the  cup : 
''  It  appears  proper  to  me  that  the  church  in  a  general  council 
should  again  establish  that  all  men,  and  not  only  the  priests, 
should  receive  the  sacrament  in  both  forms,  also  the  cup."  He 
had  thus  already  dropped  the  traditional  idea  of  the  sacrifice  in 
the  mass,  and  has  also  denied  and  fought  against  it  in  later 
writings.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  those  oflferings  which 
Christianity,  and  indeed  every  Christian  should  continually  bring 
to  God,  namely,  that  they  should  offer  up  to  God  in  heartfelt  sub- 
mission, prayer  and  thanksgiving,  themselves  and  all  they  pos- 
sessed. The  question  in  reference  to  the  transformation  of  the 
elements,  against  which  Melanchthon  had  alr^dy  declared  him* 
self,  he  left  out  oY  consideration  for  the  present  as  an  unnecessary 
subtlety.  As  he  hereby  taught  that  this  sacrifice  should  no 
longer  be  offered  by  the  priest,  so  that  special  sacerdotal  office 
also  was  necessarily  abolished.  In  his  view,  all  Christians  were 
priests  who  offered  these  sacrifices  of  their  hearts  to  God.  In  the 
place  of  the  distinction  between  priests  and  laymen  which  then 
prevailed,  he  now  would  acknowledge  among  Christians  only  the 
one  distinction  that  arose  by  transferring  the  right  of  the  public 
administration  of  the  word  and  sacrament.  In  speaking  in  a 
similar  manner  of  the  inner  significance  of  baptism  in  a  **  sermon^'' 
starting  out  from  the  baptismal  vow,  he  begins  to  treat  of  the 
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special  vows  of  chastity  and  the  like,  esteemed  so  highly  by  the 
Romish  church.  He  still  is  willing  to  acknowledge  these,  but 
sets  up  the  baptismal  vow  as  the  one  highest  and  most  compre- 
hensive vow,  and  that  it  had  been  robbed  of  its  former  high  esti- 
mation in  the  church. 

He  treated  of  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  religious  life 
especially  in  a  more  lengthy  "  sermon"  "  concerning  good  works," 
which  in  the  Spring  of  1520  he  dedicated  to  Duke  John, 
the  brother  of  the  Elector.  With  clearness  and  vigor  he  here 
shows  how  faith,  upon  which  everything  depends,  is  itself  in  the 
closest  relationship  with  the  inner  moral  life  and  conduct,  and  is 
even  the  highest  agency  working  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
will,  and  further  that  this  faith  cannot  then  be  idle,  that  rather 
the  believing  Christian,  too,  necessarily  becomes  attached  to 
God,  upon  whose  mercy  he  depends,  loves  him  in  return,  and  in 
all  relations  of  life  energetically  and  perseveringly  does  his  entire 
divine  will.  In  a  like  manner  Luther  in  this  connection  explains 
the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  duke.  He,  however,  does  not 
'Want  the  consciences  to  be  any  longer  burdened  with  ecclesias* 
tical  behests  to  which  no  inner  moral  need  corresponded.  With 
earnest  and  moral  exhortations  he  now  also  directs  his  attention 
against  certain  wide-spread  failings  and  evils  in  the  public  life  of 
the  nation,  against  the  intemperate  eating  and  drinking  of  his 
Germans,  against  excessive  luxury,  against  houses  of  ill-&me, 
further  against  usury,  concerning  which  at  that  time  also  many 
complaints  were  heard.  He  even  published  an  extra  "  sermon" 
against  this  abuse,  in  which,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  preva- 
lent in  the  ancient  church,  he  looks  with  suspicion  on  any  taking 
of  interest,  because  Christ  had  taught  us  to  lend  out  money  only 
fi-om  unselfish  motives,  and  insisted  at  least  on  this,  that  the  cred- 
itor should  take  upon  himself  a  part  of  the  risk  to  which  his  cap- 
ital through  the  circumstances  of  the  times  was  subject  in  the 
hands  of  the  debtor. 

He  regarded  the  essence  of  the  church  to  consist  in  the  inner 
communion  of  the  believers  with  each  other  and  with  their 
heavenly  Head,  concerning  which  we  heard  him  speak  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  her  maintenance  and 
growth  he  thought  no  externals  necessary,  save  the  preaching  of 
the  word  and  the  use  of  the  sacraments  in  the  way  the  Lord  had 
established  them ;  she  required  no  Roman  papacy,  nor  any  other 
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outward  hierarchic  organization.  But  in  the  same  spirit  of  love 
and  fraternal  union  which  he  now  exhibited  both  towards  the . 
Hussites,  as  well  as  towards  the  so-called  schismatics  of  the  Ori- 
ental church,  he  wanted  the  outward  communion  of  the  Romish 
church  still  to  be  retained,  as  this  was  not  identical  with  the  de- 
praved Romish  See ;  and  in  these  very  weaknesses  and  depravity, 
this  love  should  sympathize  and  labor  for  their  removal. 

And  for  his  own  person  also  he  still  was  willing  to  do  justice 
to  the  lesser  duties  of  his  condition  as  monk  and  clergyman. 
And  yet  the  higher  demands  of  his  calling,  the  restless  activity 
of  preaching  and  writing,  appeared  much  more  important  to  him. 
Assiduously  he  complied  with  the  former,  such  as  praying  at 
regular  intervals,  singing,  reading  the  Horas^  in  addition  to  his 
other  work,  and  thought  he  could  not  conscientiously  discon- 
tinue them.  Later  he  relates  how  strangely  he  had  acted  in 
this  respect  at  that  time.  Often  he  had  neglected  these  exercises 
during  the  week,  and  had  made  up  for  this  during  Sundays,  from 
early  in  the  morning  to  late  at  night,  without  taking  break&st  or 
dinner.  In  vain  his  friend  Melanchthon  points  out  to  him  that 
if  the  neglect  had  been  a  sin,  such  a  foolish  repetition  could  not 
undo  the  sin. 

But  also  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  church  and  her  representa- 
tives, steps  were  taken  which,  as  they  militated  against  his  be- 
loved divine  word,  forced  him  into  further  battles. 

We  remember  how  the  papal  bull  that  was  directed  against  his 
statements  on  Indulgences,  had  not  mentioned  his  name  in  con- 
nection therewith.  And  however  scornfully  the  pope  had  already 
spoken  of  him  as  a  damnable  heretic,  he  had  not  yet  pronounced 
a  formal  and  public  condemnation  of  him.  Two  theological 
faculties,  those  of  Cologne  and  of  Leyden,  were  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  of  condemnation  on  his  writings  and  himself, 
and  had  decided  that  his  writings  should  be  burned  and  himself 
be  forced  to  a  public  recantation.  Although  they  did  not  pass 
this  judgment  until  after  the  Leipsic  disputation,  they  had  taken 
into  consideration  only  a  small  collection  of  his  earlier  writings. 
He  paid  his  respects  to  these  gentlemen,  who  in  their  vain  haugh- 
tiness, without  any  proof,  had  thus  passed  judgment  on  Christian 
truths,  in  a  polemical  answer  not  without  sarcasm,  telling  them 
that  their  swaggering  was  nothing  but  mere  wind,  and  their 
curses  no  more  terrible  for  him  than  the  oaths  of  a  drunken 
woman. 
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To  a  greater  extent  was  he  concerned  by  the  first  official  de- 
claration of  a  German  bishop  against  him,  namely,  by  the  decree 
which  in  January,  1520^  Bishop  John  of  Meissen  issued  from  his 
residence  at  Stolpen.  Out  of  Luther's  "sermon"  on  the  sacra- 
ment, the  statement  that  treated  of  the  use  of  the  cup,  which  the 
church  should  again  grant  to  the  laity,  was  picked  out  and 
attacked.  It  was  the  bishop's  object  to  warn  the  people  against 
the  errors  and  offences  that  would  grow  out  of  this  innovation, 
and  that  the  "sermon"  should  be  condemned.  Then  Luther 
worse  than  ever  was  branded  as  an  undoubted  ally  of  the  Hussites 
who  were  also  contending  for  the  cup.  Horrified  at  this  demand 
of  Luther,  Duke  George  brought  complaints  against  him  before 
the  Elector  Frederick.  The  rumor  was  even  spread,  that  he  had 
been  born  and  educated  among  the  Bohemians. 

Luther  published  against  this  "  more  awkward  than  blundering 
bishop's  scrip,"  a  short  and  pointed  Latin  and  German  answer. 
He  was  especially  indignant  that  on  this  account  his  "sermon" 
had  been  accused  of  heresy,  since  his  demand,  as  even  his  enemies 
had  to  concede,  contained  no  contradiction  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dogma.  Of  course,  for  his  opponents,  that  one  point  was  of  more 
practical  importance  than  many  deviations  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation,  of  which  they  accused  him,  since  the  matter  in 
question  was  a  zealously  guarded  prerogative  of  their  priesthood, 
besides  comprehending  Luther's  connection  with  the  "  Bohemian 
heresy."  But  Luther  himself,  now  fearlessly  acknowledged  his 
adherence  to  the  evangelical  principles  of  Huss.  Since  the  dis- 
putation he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  them.  And  now 
he  even  wrote  to  Spalatin :  "  I  have  so  far,  without  knowing  it, 
been  a  pupil  of  Huss;  as  has  also  John  Staupitz;  in  short,  we  are 
all  Hussites  without  knowing  it;  Paul  and  Augustin  are  also 
Hussites ; — I  am  so  filled  with  fear  and  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  God's  terrible  judgments  among  men,  as  the  clearest 
evangelical  truths  have  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  been 
burned  and  condemned,  and  no  one  dares  say  a  word." 

On  the  part  of  the  Elector,  Luther  continued  to  enjoy  a  tacit 
good  will,  in  accordance  with  which  the  former  warded  off  all  at- 
tempts by  friendly  or  threatening  words,  to  induce  him  to  take 
steps  against  Luther.  Luther  thanked  him  for  this  even  publicly, 
without   the  Elector  forbidding  him   such   expressions.     Thus, 

for  instance,  he  did  this   in  dedicating  the  first  part  of  his  new 
II 
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work  on  the  Psalms,  which  he  began  to  publish  in  the  spring  of 
1 5 19,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  book  of  Consolation  mentioned 
above.  Spalatin,  the  confidant  of  the  prince,  exhorted  him,  as  he 
says,  to  write  this  latter  book,  assured  that  his  Electoral  High- 
ness would  be  pleased  with  it.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Psalms, 
he  expresses  his  joy  at  the  prince's  own  sentiments  to  which  he 
had  given  expression  in  a  conversation  which  was  reported  to 
Luther  by  Spalatin.  In  it  Frederick  had  declared  that  all  those 
sermons  that  dealt  with  human  ordinances  and  human  wisdom 
were  cold  and  weak,  and  the  Scriptures  alone  were  wonderfully 
powerful  and  majestic,  so  that  it  must  be  acknowleged  that  here 
is  more  than  the  learning  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees — here  is  the 
the  hand  of  God.  And  when  Staupitz  declared  his  agreement, 
the  prince  had  taken  his  hand,  and  had  said:  "Promise  me  that 
you  will  always  think  thus."  At  the  same  time  Luther  also 
expresses  his  thanks  that,  as  the  whole  country  knew,  Frederick 
had  cared  better  for  him  than  he  had  done  himself;  he  himself  in 
his  thoughtlessness  had  thrown  the  dice,  and  had  already  held 
himself  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  had  only  the  one  hope  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  withdraw  into  some  corner,  and  then  the  prince 
had  taken  a  firm  stand  in  his  favor. 

But  the  prince  was  also  always  vigilant  to  keep  Luther's  imj)etu- 
osity  within  bounds.  We  remarked  above  that  through  Spalatin 
he  induced  him  to  exert  his  talents  calmly  in  defence  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Christian  pulpit.  And  when  through  the  decree 
issued  from  Stolpen,  a  new  storm  threatened  to  burst  forth,  the 
urgent  exhortation  was  conveyed  to  Luther  through  Spalatin 
to  bridle  his  pen,  and  also  the  request  to  send  letters  with 
declarations  in  the  service  of  peace  to  the  neighboring  German 
bishops,  namely  to  the  Archbishop  Albrecht  of  Madgeburg  and 
Mayence,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Merseburg. 

Luther  wrote  to  both  in  a  thoroughly  appropriate  tone,  that 
they  should  not  lend  their  ears  to  the  accusations  and  slanders 
that  were  now  being  circulated,  especially  concerning  the  cup  for 
the  laity  and  the  papal  supremacy,  before  they  had  at  least  really 
examined  the  case ;  and  in  this  connection  he  spoke  of  malicious 
accusers,  who  in  secret  thought  of  these  points  exactly  as  he  did. 

However,  he  would  not  be  prevented  from  publishing  his 
answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Meissen.  And  to  Spalatin  he  now,  in 
February,  1520,  repeatedly  makes   use  of  expressions  that  are 
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more  bitter  than  anything  published  by  him  before  this  time,  and 
which  indicated  that  still  more  pointed  declarations  could  be  ex- 
pected. "  Do  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  Christ's  cause  can  be 
advanced  on  earth  in  sweet  peace,  the  blessed  Word  cannot  be 
preached  without  danger  and  disturbance;  it  is  a  Word  of  end- 
less majesty,  accomplishes  great  things,  and  is  wonderful  among 
the  great  and  noble;  it  slays,  as  the  prophet  says  (cf  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
31),  the  fattest  in  Israel,  and  smites  down  the  chosen  ;  in  this  case 
peace  will  have  to  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  Word  will  have  to 
be  -denied,  the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  who  has  not  come  to  bring 
peace  into  the  world."  On  another  occasion  he  says :  "  If  you 
have  proper  views  of  the  gospel,  you  will  certainly  not  believe 
that  its  cause  can  be  advanced  without  noise,  ofTense,  and  excite- 
ment ;  you  will  never  make  a  pen  out  of  a  sword ;  the  Word  of 
God  is  a  sword,  it  is  war,  revolution,  offense,  destruction,  and  poi- 
son; it  meets  the  children  of  Ephraim,  as  Amos  says,  like  a 
bear  on  the  highway,  and  like  a  lioness  in  the  woods."  Of  him- 
self he  says:  "I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  more  violent  than  I 
ought  to  be ;  they  know  it,  and  therefore  ought  not  have  pro- 
voked the  dog.  You  can  learn  from  your  own  experience  how 
difficult  it  is  to  moderate  heat  and  pen.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  always  indignant  when  compelled  to  appear  in  public  print ; 
and  the  more  I  am  compelled,  the  more  I  am  drawn  into  it 
against  my  will,  and  this  is  always  occasioned  by  the  most  terrible 
accusations  that  are  heaped  upon  me  and  God's  Word.  This  is 
so  terrible,  that  even  if  my  heat  and  my  pen  would  not  carry  me 
away,  a  very  heart  of  stone  would  be  moved  thereby  to  take  up 
arms ;  how  much  more  I,  who  am  hot-tempered,  and  have  a  not 
very  blunt  pen." 

The  two  ecclesiastical  princes  did  not  answer  in  an  ungracious 
spirit;  only  they  made  mention  of  his  too  great  violence,  and  of 
some  dangerous  effects  his  writing  had  on  the  common  people. 
They  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  matter  itself,  a 
proof  that  the  questions  brought  forward  by  Luther  could  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  already  settled  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany  as' a  whole,  as  the  adherents  of  the  strict  papal  system 
maintained.  Even  Albert,  the  cardinal,  archbishop,  and  chief 
dignitary  of  the  German  Church,  permitted  himself  to  call  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  divine  or  merely  human  right  of  the 
papal  power,  one  of  little  importance,  that  had  little  to  do  with 
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true  Christianity,  and  that  it  therefore  ought  not  to  have  become 
the  subject  of  so  violent  a  quarrel. 

From  Rome,  the  highest  judicial  decision  in  regard  to  Luther's 
cause  and  person  could  now  be  expected.  In  what  spirit  the 
pope  was  willing  to  pass  it  he  had  already,  in  the  year  15 18, 
clearly  announced  to  Frederick  the  Wise.  It  still  was  not  issued, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  care  would  have  even  yet  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  prudence  exercised ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Romish 
pride  continued  to  underestimate  the  danger  of  the  German 
movement.  In  the  meanwhile  Eck  had  fed  the  fire  in  Rome  by 
his  account  of  the  disputation,  and  by  letters.  The  theologians 
of  Cologne  and  Leyden  worked  toward  accomplishing  the  same 
result,  and  the  whole  Dominican  order  exerted  its  influence. 
Further,  the  papal  claims  to  supremacy,  against  which  Luther 
had  disputed,  now  began  to  be  proclaimed  with  more  than  ordin- 
ary boldness  and  audacity;  Luther's  old  enemy,  Prierias,  in  a 
new  publication,  taught  not  only  a  spiritual  universal  supremacy, 
but  also  a  temporal,  stating  that  the  pope  was  the  head  of  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  world,  and  that  this  was  virtually  represented 
and  comprehended  in  him.  Eck  now  justified  the  claim  to  the 
divine  right  of  the  papal  primate  in  a  whole  book,  which 
shrewdly  and  boldly  founded  its  proof  upon  forged  old  docu- 
ments. With  this  book  he,  in  February,  hastened  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  push  things  in  person,  and  to  assist  in  the  birth  of 
the  bull  of  excommunication  that  was  to  destroy  his  adversary 
and  extinguish  the  flames  he  had  kindled. 

But  Luther's  words,  in  proportion  as  they  became  progressive 
and  bold,  had  roused  the  feelings  of  multitudes  to  a  high  pitch. 
Enemies  of  Rome,  who  had  arisen  from  other  sides  and  from  other 
causes,  and  who  also  knew  how  to  use  other  weapons  than  his, 
united  their  efforts  with  his.  In  all  of  these  the  zeal  of  battle  only 
grew  the  more  powerful  and  strong  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  crush  them  with  threats  of  violence. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Luther's  relations  to  the  humanists  and  the  nobility. 

We  have  seen  how  Miltitz  was  astonished  at  the  sympathy 
for  Luther  which  he  found  among  all  the  classes  of  the  German 
people."  The  growth  of  this  sympathy  is  very  apparent,  espe- 
cially from  the  increasing  number  of  copies  of  his  publications 
which  were  circulated.  The  unabridged  liberty  of  re-printing  that 
was  then  enjoyed,  assisted  in  spreading  them  abroad.  In  the  year 
1520  there  were  printed  and  re-printed  over  one  hundred  editions 
of  German  works  from  Luther's  hand.  Although  the  systematic 
business  spirit  of  our  modern  book  trade  did  not  exist  in  those 
days,  this  deficiency  was  made  good  by  the  activity  of  colporteurs, 
who  went  with  their  books  from  house  to  house,  partly  as  a  busi- 
ness of  their  own,  and  partly  sent  out  by  friends  of  the  cause, 
whose  interests  were  to  be  advanced.  Although  reading  was 
frequently  a  difficult  task  for  the  common  people  and  even  for 
many  in  the  higher  classes,  yet  travelling  students,  who  in  those 
days  were  accustomed  to  go  from  one  university  town  to  another, 
rendered  the  necessary  assistance.  The  warm  and  intensely  edi- 
fying spirit  of  his  smaller  popular  works  met,  as  no  other  religious 
food  of  that  time  did,  the  needs  of  educated  and  uneducated,  and 
awakened  still  stronger  desire.  Speedily  the  elements  of  his 
teachings  that  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  church,  but  opposed  it,  and  which  were  called  poison 
by  the  opponents,  gained  an  entrance,  and  the  men  whom  they 
condemned  became  dea»-  to  the  people. 

But  especially  the  theologian  Luther  was  now  joined  by  the 
champions  of  that  Humanism,  to  whose  importance  for  the  spiritual 
education  and  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  development  of  that 
time  we  have  already  directed  attention  when  speaking  of  Luther's 
life  at  the  University  of  Erfurt  In  this  movement  the  popular 
higher  scientific  culture  of  the  day  in  general  was  virtually  em- 
bodied. The  relation  between  culture  in  general  and  the  evan- 
gelical reformation  was  the  question  in  the  connection  between 
Luther  and  the  Humanists 
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Luther  had  previously,  before  he  entered  the  cloister,  formed 
the  friendship  of  several  ambitious  disciples  of  this  new  move- 
ment, or  young  poets.  Later,  when  after  the  inner  struggles  and 
temptations  of  his  dark  days  of  monastic  life,  the  light  of  evan- 
gelical truth  had  arisen  upon  him,  we  hear  him  express  his 
sympathy  and  respect  for  the  two  leaders  of  this  school.  Reuchlin, 
when  threatened  by  the  advocates  of  Obscurantism ;  and  the  most 
worthy  Erasmus,  although  Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
weapons  with  which  the  former  was  defended  by  his  adherents, 
and  could  not  suppress  his  earnest  doubts  in  reference  to  the 
theological  and  religious  standpoint  of  Erasmus. 

In  the  meanwhile  those  Humanists,  who  for  their  own  scien- 
tific work  and  life  desired  to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  liberty, 
had  collected  under  Reuchlin's  banner  against  the  Obscurantists, 
and  who  now  for  their  part  no  longer  concerned  themselves 
much  about  ecclesiastical  authorities,  had  for  that  reason  by  no 
means  as  yet  declared  themselves  for  Luther,  or  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  bold  monk.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  even  when  he 
was  already  hotly  engaged  in  the  Indulgence  struggle,  thought 
of  him  as  Ulrich  von  Hutten  did,  who  wrote  to  a  friend  that  a 
war  had  broken  out  in  Wittenberg  between  some  hot-headed 
monks  who  were  yelling  and  decrying  each  other,  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  they  would  mutually  devour  each  other.  The 
theological  questions  that  were  here  at  stake,  did  not  seem  to 
such  free-minded  men  to  be  worthy  of  their  notice.  At  the  same 
time  they  showed  the  necessary  consideration  and  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  princes,  who  favored  their  learning  and  their  per- 
son, notwithstanding  the  offence  that  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
functions  gave  them.  Thus  Hutten  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  same  Archbishop  Albert  who  had  commenced 
the  infamous  Indulgence  business  in  Germany,  but  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  play  the  role  of  patron  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and 
was  happy  when  Erasmus  made  a  public  and  commendatory 
mention  of  him.  Nor  do  we  hear  that  Erasmus  ever  made  any 
remonstrances  against  him.  From  the  same  standpoint  from 
which  Hutten  uttered  the  above  sentiment,  Mosellanus  also,  who 
had  opened  the  Leipsic  disputation  with  an  oration,  while  the 
preparations  for  it  were  still  going  on,  wrote  to  Erasmus  that  it 
would  be  a  singular  contest  and  a  bloody  quarrel  between  a 
couple  of  scholastics,  where  Democritus  would  find  enough  to 
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laugh  at.  And  in  fact  the  fundamental  theological  ideas  of 
Luther,  with  his  doctrine  of  man's  sin  and  need  of  salvation, 
showed  no  connection  with,  but  rather  direct  opposition  to  that 
Humanistic  philosophy  of  life  which  had  grown  out  of  the  culti- 
vation of  classical  antiquity,  and  in  which  a  proud,  satisfied  and 
free  heathenism  even  appeared  to  be  revived.  It  was  just  this 
inability  to  understand  these  doctrines  that  Luther  believed  he 
had  observed  in  Erasmus. 

Of  greater  value  in  this  respect  was  Melanchthon's  coming  to 
Wittenberg.  This  talented  young  man,  who  had  absorbed  the 
scientific  culture  of  his  day  in  all  its  ramifications,  had  developed 
his  mind  in  so  rich  and  harmonious  a  manner,  and  had  also  se- 
cured the  esteem  of  the  learned  men  through  his  urbanity  every- 
where, now  found  his  true  happiness  in  the  gospel,  and  in  the 
method  of  grace  that  Luther  preached.  And  while  he  offered 
his  hand  to  Luther  in  the  warmest  sympathy,  he  none  the  less 
continued  to  labor  further  in  the  fields  he  had  so  far  been  culti- 
vating, retaining  his  connection  with  his  former  co-laborers,  and 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  recognition  and  admiration.  The 
Humanists  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  significant  fact  that  the 
most  violent  attacks  on  Luther  proceeded  from  the  very  quarters 
from  which  the  hostility  to  Reuchlin  had  appeared ;  thus  first 
from  Hogstraten  and  then  from  the  theological  faculty  at  Cologne. 
Finally,  the  appearance  of  the  true  account  of  the  disputation  be- 
tween Luther  and  Eck  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  real  great- 
ness of  the  battle  that  was  being  waged  for  the  highest  interests 
of  Christian  life  and  true  Christian  knowledge,  and  aLso  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  who  had  in  so  bold  and  independent  a  manner 
dared  to  undertake  it. 

In  Erfurt,  already  in  the  spring  of  15 18,  when  he  returned  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Augustinian  order  in  Heidelberg,  over  against 
the  displeasure  that  he  had  there  caused  his  old  teachers,  Luther 
had  found  in  the  academic  youth  a  spirit  that  awakened  in  him 
the  hope  that  the  true  theology  would  be  transferred  to  the 
younger  generation,  as  formerly  the  Christianity  rejected  by  the 
Jews  was  transferred  to  the  Gentiles.  Friends  of  the  Humanistic 
sciences  were  those  friends  and  advisers  who  had  taken  him  un- 
der their  protection  in  Augsburg  when  he  was  summoned  before 
Cajetan.  We  see  the  Humanistic,  scientific  and  the  new  religious 
movements  united  first  outside  of  Wittenberg,  in  the  most  promi- 
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nent  citizens  of  the  flourishing  imperial  city  of  Niirnberg,  where, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Luther's  friend  Link  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  good  work.  Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  In- 
dulgence troubles,  the  learned  jurist  Scheuerl  there  had  formed 
bonds  of  friendship  with  Luther,  whom  in  the  following  year  he 
calls  the  most  celebrated  man  of  Germany.  The  most  prominent 
Humanist  of  that  city,  Willebald  Pirkheimer,  a  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  patrican  and  an  influential  counsellor,  and  at  one 
time  the  head  of  the  municipal  troops,  received  information  by 
letters  from  Luther,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  his  studies  and 
opinions  in  reference  to  the  papal  power,  and  afterwards  made 
Luther's  adversary  in  Leipsic  the  subject  of  an  anonymous  and 
biting  satire  called  "  Eck  roughly  planed."  The  thorough  scientifi- 
cally trained  secretary  of  the  Nurnberg  council,  Lazarus  Spengler, 
was  also  united  in  hearty  Christian  sympathy  with  Luther,  and 
in  15 19  published  a  "  Defence  and  Christian  Answer,"  which  was  a 
worthy  and  powerful  ally  of  Luther's  own  popular  writings.  Out 
of  the  number  of  those  theologians  who  stood  in  more  intimate 
connection  with  Erasmus,  John  CEcolampadius,  who  was  almost 
of  Luther's  age,  and  was  at  that  time  a  pastor  in  Augsburg, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  15 19,  aroused  by  Eck,  issued  a 
small  publication  against  the  latter  and  in  behalf  of  Luther's 
cause.  Erasmus  himself  finally  declared,  as  early  as  1 5 1 8,  at  least 
in  a  private  letter  to  Luther's  fnend  Lange  in  Erfurt,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  leave  Luther  unacquainted  with  its  contents,  that 
Luther's  theses  would  almost  without  exception  please  all  good 
men ;  that  the  present  supremacy  of  the  papacy  was  a  plague  for 
Christianity,  though  it  indeed  was  a  question  whether  tearing 
open  this  wound  would  bring  relief,  and  that  it  was  not  apparent 
how  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  close  without  a  rupture. 

Luther  on  his  part  approached  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  by  letters ; 
to  the  former  he  wrote  at  Melanchthon's  urgent  request  already  in 
December,  1518,  and  to  the  latter  in  the  following  March.  Both 
letters  are  throughout  clothed  in  refined  language,  which  was  in 
place  when  addressing  these  learned  men,  especially  Erasmus, 
and  full  of  warm  expressions  of  veneration  and  respect,  but  yet  in 
a  thoroughly  dignified  tone,  without  the  gushing  eflusions  which 
Erasmus  was  accustomed  to  hear  in  superabundance  from  his 
ordinary  admirers.  But  the  other  side  of  his  opinion  of  Eras- 
mus, as  he  had   formed  it   in   his  heart,  and   had  already  pre- 
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viously  expressed  it  to  friends,  Luther  in  this  letter  did  not  give. 
We  see  how,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  anxious  for  a  closer 
connection  with  Erasmus. 

Reuchlin,  at  that  time  already  aged,  showed  no  sympathy  with 
Luther  or  with  the  questions  raised  by  him.  He  even  wished  to 
save  his  nephew  Melanchthon  from  these  perilous  transactions,  by 
having  him  called  away. 

Erasmus  answered  in  rather  strange  terms,  that  he  had  not  yet 
read  Luther's  writings,  but  would  advise  that  no  one  should  decry 
them  before  the  people  without  having  read  them.  He  himself 
believed  that  more  could  be  accomplished  by  learned  and  meas- 
ured efforts  than  by  violence,  and  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
warn  against  all  arrogant  and  passionate  language ;  but  with  this 
he  did  not  want  to  admonish  Luther  as  to  what  he  should  do,  but 
that  he  should  continue  to  act  as  he  had  already  begun.  The 
main  idea  that  he  expresses  is  the  fear  that  the  movement  insti- 
gated by  Luther's  writings  would  furnish  the  opponents  an  occa- 
sion for  depreciating  "the  noble  sciences,"  and  for  suppressing 
them.  His  concern  for  these,  which  were  really  the  true  subjects 
of  his  studies  and  pursuits,  always  predominated  above  all  other  in- 
terests. Nor  did  the  evils  of  the  church  become  only  the  objects 
of  Erasmus'  wit;  he  also  earnestly  desired  an  improvement  ill  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  a  purification  and  elevation  of  the  moral  and 
religious  life  as  well  as  of  theological  science ;  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  made  him  a  man  of  great  influence,  even 
with  the  higher  clergy  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes.  But  from 
the  very  beginning  he  already  recognized,  as  he  states  in  the  letter 
to  Lange,  the  great  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  attack  on  the 
points  touched  by  Luther,  probably  more  clearly  than  the  latter 
did  himself  And  while  Luther  then  boldly  awaited  the  disturb- 
ances which  the  Word  would  necessarily  create  in  the  world ;  and 
appealed  to  the  Word  of  Christ  that  he  had  come  to  bring  the 
sword,  Erasmus  feared  nothing  more  than  tumult  and  revolu- 
tion. In  harmony  with  his  entire  natural  disposition  and  the 
whole  bent  of  his  character,  he  anxiously  clung  to  the  quiet 
course  of  his  studies  and  the  continuance  of  his  mental  enjoy- 
ments. The  incisive  and  principal  questions,  such  as  concerning 
the  divine  right  of  the  papal  power,  the  unconditional  right  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  or  the  freedom  of  a  biblical  Christian 
judgment,  he  sought  to  keep  at  a  distance,  while,  after  these  prin- 
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ciples  had  once  been  publicly  called  into  question,  silence  or  con- 
cealment would  have  been  regarded  by  both  of  the  contending 
parties  as  a  betrayal  of  truth. 

We  shall  see  how  this  learned  man  was  subsequently  disposed 
toward  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  from  the  standpoint  upon 
which  he  stood,  with  his  personal  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

For  the  present  Luther  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  opinions 
Erasmus  expressed  concerning  him,  although  they  were  of  so 
cautious  a  character.  The  decided  testimony  of  Erasmus  that 
Luther's  character  and  walk  were  entirely  beyond  reproach,  was 
of  great  importance  in  relation  to  those  not  immediately  con- 
cerned. His  influence  we  can  also  unmistakably  detect  in  the 
answer  of  the  Archbishop  Albert  to  Luther,  in  its  still  graciqus 
restraint  from  any  accusations,  as  also  in  its  remarks  concerning 
unnecessary  wrangling.  The  Archbishop  had  previously  received 
opinions  from  him  by  letter  concerning  Luther,  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  excesses  of  which  the  latter  was  accused,  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  papistic  party,  and  in  which  he  also  complains  of 
the  corruptions  in  the  church,  especially  the  lack  of  evangelical 
preaching.  To  the  chagrin  of  Erasmus  this  letter  was  published, 
and  contributed  more  to  Luther's  credit  than  had  been  his  inten- 
tion. The  hopes  which  Luther  had  reposed  on  the  younger  gen- 
eration in  Erfurt  were  fulfilled,  first  in  this,  that  the  so-called  poets 
now  also  began  to  read  and  explain  the  New  Testament.  Theol- 
ogy, which  in  its  scholastic  and  monkish  form  was  despised  by 
them,  attracted  them  also  as  being  the  science  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Justus  Jonas,  ten  years  younger  than  Luther,  a  friend  of 
Cobanus  Hess,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the 
poets*  circle,  now  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  he 
held  been  devoting  himself,  and  which  he  had  already  com- 
menced to  teach,  and  turned  his  attention  to  theology.  To  the 
veneration  for  Erasmus  was  now  added  an  enthusiasm  for  Luther, 
the  brave  champion  of  the  Word,  who  had  gone  out  from  Erfurt 
Jonas  now  formed  a  very  close  friendship  not  only  with  Luther's 
friend,  Lange,  but  also  with  Luther  himself  Erasmus  had  en- 
couraged him  when  he  adopted  theology  as  a  study;  Luther, 
when  he  heard  of  it  in  the  year  1520,  wished  him  joy  in  this  step, 
because  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  stormy  sea  of  the  jurists  into 
the  haven  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

More  zealously,  however,  than  all  the  other  Erfurters,  Crotus, 
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Lutlier's  former  fellow- student,  had  already  before  this  sought  a 
closer  relation  with  him,  and  this  even  from  Italy,  where,  since 
the  fall  of  15 18,  upon  hearing  the  news  from  Germany,  he  had 
become  enthusiastic  for  him,  and  had,  as  he  says,  from  his  own 
observation  become  acquainted,  with  the  offences  and  abominations 
against  which  Luther  battled,  to  a  much  greater  extent.  He  who 
formerly  in  the  letters  of  the  "  Obscure  Men  "  had,  according  to 
Luther's  opinion,  not  failed  to  combine  a  holy  earnestness  with 
his  satire,  now  also  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Luther's  religion  and  theology,  namely,  the  high  estima- 
tion put  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  evangelical  doctrines 
of  salvation.  He  repeatedly  wrote  to  Luther,  and,  while  remind- 
ing him  of  their  life  at  Erfurt,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  "chair 
of  pestilence  "  and  the  agitations  of  Eck  there,  and  encourages 
him  to  continue  his  onward  course.  With  these  are  strangely 
mingled  in  his  letters,  with  religious  and  Christian  sentiments, 
expressions  such  as  the  poets  were  accustomed  to  employ; 
he  would  like  to  see  his  Martinus  honored  as  a  father  of  his 
fatherland,  who  was  worthy  of  a  golden  statue  and  a  yearly 
festival,  as  he  had  been  the  first  to  attempt  to  free  the  people  of 
God  and  direct  them  in  the  path  of  true  piety.  Probably  already 
in  Italy,  and  then  also  after  his  return,  with  his  own  peculiar  lit- 
erary diligence,  he  worked  for  Luther  through  anonymous  pam- 
phlets. By  his  influence  the  Humanistic  theologian,  Johann 
Hess  (afterwards  reformer  of  the  Breslau  church),  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1519,  came  from  Italy  to  Wittenberg,  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  Crotus  himself  arrived  in  Germany  in  the 
early  spring  of  1520. 

And  here  the  personal  friend  of  Crotus,  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
had  already  joined  the  Humanists  who  were  favorable  to  the  Lu- 
theran movement — a  man  who  could  not  only  wield  a  sharp  and 
fiery  pen  as  scarcely  another  in  that  circle  could,  but  also  declared 
himself  ready  to  grasp  the  sword  for  the  cause  he  defended,  and 
call  to  arms  the  powerful  associates  of  his  class.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  Franconian  family,  which  was  indeed  not  in 
possession  of  much  property  and  wealth,  but  had  inherited  an 
old  knightly  independence.  Hatred  of  the  monastic  system,  and 
everytliing  connected  with  it,  filled  his  soul  from  his  early  youth ; 
for  while  yet  a  boy  he  had  been  placed  in  a  cloister  by  his  father, 
and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had,  with  Crotus'  assistance. 
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fled  from  it.  As  he  shared  the  scientific  enthusiasm  of  his  friend, 
he  acquired  the  ability  to  write  with  great  fluency  the  poetical 
and  rhetorical  Latin  employed  by  the  Humanists  of  that  day.  In 
all  his  adventures  and  restless  wanderings  to  and  fro,  he  preserved 
an  elastic  and  elevated  cast  of  mind,  with  which  he  sought  to 
serve  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought,  and  a 
knightly  valor  that  drove  him  into  battle  with  an  openness  and 
honesty  not  often  to  be  found  in  his  Humanistic  companions. 
Although  he  laughed  at  Luther's  cause  as  a  miserable  quarrel  of 
monks,  he  himself  already  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  traditional 
papal  claims  by  a  new  edition  of  a  famous  and  long-deceased 
Italian  Humanist,  Laurentius  Valla,  on  the  so-called  Grant  of 
Constantine,,in  which  the  forgery  of  the  edict  by  which  that  em- 
peror was  said  to  have  ceded  to  the  papal  see  the  possession  of 
Rome,  of  Italy,  and  even  of  the  whole  Occident,  was  exposed 
beyond  refutation.  Hutten  dedicated  the  book  to  Pope  Leo 
himself.  This  knight  and  Humanist,  however,  distinguished 
himself  beyond  all  the  rest,  who  battled  for  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress and  against  the  ecclesiastical  and  monkish  oppressions  and 
arrogance,  by  his  bold  Germanic  spirit,  by  zeal  for  the  honor  and 
independence  of  his  nation.  He  saw  her  enslaved  in  ecclesiastical 
dependence  on  the  papal  see,  and  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  extor- 
tion which  the  latter  permitted  itself  to  exercise.  With  indigna- 
tion he  heard  in  what  a  contemptuous  manner  they  spoke  in  Italy 
of  the  stupid  and  uncivilized  Germans,  how  even  on  German 
ground  the  Romish  emissaries  paraded  their  haughtiness,  how 
also  unfaithful  Germans  degraded  themselves  before  the  papal 
throne  by  their  fawning  and  servile  actions,  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
ridicule  and  contemptuous  treatment.  He  gave  the  warning  of 
the  uprising  of  German  freedom,  that  had  almost  been  totally  sup- 
pressed by  Rome.  At  the  same  time  he  upraids  the  Germans  on 
account  of  the  evils  to  which  they  were  addicted,  especially  intem- 
perance, against  which  we  have  already  heard  Luther  raise  his 
voice ;  farther,  on  account  of  the  evils  then  so  prevalent,  namely 
the  inclination  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  the  usurious  practices  in 
trade  and  commerce,  against  which  Luther  also  had  spoken.  As 
was  the  dignity  of  Germany,  so  also  was  the  honor  and  power  of 
the  imperial  government,  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  him.  Id 
all  this,  of  course  unconsciously,  he  was  guided  by  the  special 
views  and  interests  of  the  knightly  order.     The  knights  recog- 
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nized  in  the  imperial  power  a  main  support  of  their  order,  as  the 
imperial  government,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  knights, 
had  sunk  through  the  increasing  power  of  the  lower  princes.  In 
the  flourishing  class  of  German  citizens,  he  saw  principally  only 
a  mercantile  spirit  in  connection  with  the  evils  mentioned.  In 
the  fixed  regulations  of  justice  and  peace,  which  with  much  labor 
had  been  established  in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages, 
he  could  least  of  all  And  himself  at  home ;  when  he  saw  himself 
or  the  cause  of  justice  in  any  way  insulted,  he  preferred  the  old 
violent  means  of  retribution.  In  this  Hutten  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  true  knighthood. 

A  material  ability  to  bring  into  effect  reformatory  thoughts  in 
the  political  fleld  or  in  the  outward  ecclesiastical  fields  so  closely 
connected  with  the  former,  was  entirely  wanting  in  Hutten.  Be- 
sides, we  never  find  in  him  any  fixed  clear  and  positive  plans 
and  ideas  for  reforms,  nor  a  clear  and  calm  appreciation  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  and  needs  out  of  which  alone  such  plans 
and  ideas  could  arise.  His  call,  no  matter  how  loud  and  exciting 
it  might  be,  had  not  the  effect  of  rousing  men  to  activity,  but  was 
echoed  into  the  far  distant  and  the  uncertain. 

But  now  he  received,  in  the  person  of  Franz  von  Sickingen, 
the  knight  of  *'  manly,  honest  and  daring  soul,"  as  he  is  desig- 
nated in  old  chronicles,  a  companion  who  was  energetic,  powerful, 
skilled  in  wai  and  versed  in  politics.  The  latter  had  beautiful 
possessions,  and  among  them  the  well-fortified  castles  Landstuhl, 
near  Kaiserslautern,  and  Ebernburg,  near  Kreuznach,  and  had 
already  in  a  number  of  engagements,  which  he  had  undertaken 
in  his  own  interests  or  for  the  injured  rights  of  others,  exhibited 
the  energy  and  skill  with  which  he  knew  how  to  collect  bands 
of  soldiers  and  prosecute  his  plans  with  them  in  a  reckless  manner 
of  warfare.  Now  Hutten  won  him  for  the  cause  of  Reuchlin, 
who  was  still  entangled  in  a  law  suit  with  the  old  heresy-hunting 
accusers  Hogstraten  and  the  Dominican  monks  of  Cologne;  a 
judicial  decision  by  which  the  accusations  of  the  latter  were  de- 
clared groundless,  and  they  themselves  condemned  to  pay  the 
heavy  costs  of  prosecution,  at  their  instigation  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  pope.  Against  them  and  the  whole  Dominican  order  of 
Germany,  Sickingen  now  declared  war  in  favor  of  the  "  venerable 
and  pious  Doctor  Reuchlin."  In  spite  of  their  delay  and  resist- 
ance, they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  sum.     In  the  meanwhile 
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Hutten*s  eyes,  probably  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Crotus, 
were  opened  in  regard  to  the  monk  Luther.  While  visiting 
Sickingen  in  January,  1520,  at  the  castle  Landstuhl,  they  con- 
sulted together  about  the  assistance  which  Luther  needed,  who 
was  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  Sickingen  offered 
him  protection  in  his  castle.  At  the  same  time  Hutten  also 
commenced  to  publish  the  most  violent  polemical  writings  and 
satires  against  Rome.  Thus  especially  he  wrote  one  which  he 
called  "  The  Romish  Trinity,"  as  in  it  he  produced  a  long  series 
of  Romish  usurpations  and  tricks,  sins  and  offences,  in  such  a 
manner  that  three  of  each  were  classified  together.  At  Easter  he 
also  personally  took  counsel  in  Hamburg  with  Crotus,  who  had 
now  returned  home. 

In  their  wishes  and  objects  pertaining  to  the  af&irs  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  church,  the  two  knights  placed  cheerful  reliance 
on  the  new  youthful  emperor,  who  now  had  started  from  Spain, 
and  on  the  first  of  June  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Sickingen  had  been  influential  in  securing  his  election. 
He  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  truly  German  emperor,  the  opposite 
of  Francis,  king  of  France,  who  was  at  that  time  trying  to  pro- 
cure the  imperial  throne.  And,  as  was  well  known,  the  pope 
had  opposed  Charles'  election,  and  Frederick,  Luther's  chief 
friend,  had  been  his  ablest  advocate.  From  Charles*  brother, 
Ferdinand,  favorable  action  was  expected  also,  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  noble  sciences.  Hutten  even  expected 
to  secure  a  position  at  his  court. 

From  this  side  then  a  friendly  hand  was  offered  to  Luther. 

From  Luther's  mouth  we  hear  the  name  of  Hutten  for  the  first 
time  in  February,  1520,  and  then  in  reference  to  his  edition  of 
Valla's  work.  To  this  work,  although  it  had  been  issued  two  years 
before,  his  attention  was  now  for  the  first  time  drawn  by  a  friend. 
It  aroused  him  wonderfully :  the  lies  that  were  exposed  by  it  con- 
firmed him  in  the  idea  that  the  pope  was  the  real  anti-Christ. 

Shortly  aftewards,  Melanchthon  received  a  letter  from  Hutten 
which  contained  Sickingen's  offer.  A  message  which  Hutten  had 
sent  some  weeks  previously  had  not  reached  its  destination. 
Sickingen  had  authorized  him  to  write,  and  in  a  careful  maner.  In 
order  that  his  connection  with  Luther  might  not  become  public, 
he  conducted  the  negotiations  through  Melanchthon.  Sickingen, 
he  wiites.  invites  Luther,  in  case  he  is  threatened  by  dangers,  to 
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take  refuge  in  his  castle,  and  would  do  for  him  what  he  could. 
For  his  own  part,  he  adds,  that  Sickingen  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  as  he  had  done  for  Reuchlin ;  Melanchthon 
could  see,  he  says,  what  Sickingen  had  then  written  to  the 
monks.  In  a  mysterious  manner  he  even  spoke  of  important  de- 
liberations he  was  now  carrying  on  with  Sickingen ;  he  hoped 
that  it  would  fere  badly  with  the  barbarians,  i,  e.,  the  enemies  of 
progress  and  culture,  and  with  those  who  wanted  to  make  men 
submit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  In  these  plans  he  rests  his  hope,  as 
he  says,  on  Ferdinand.  After  his  meeting  with  Crotus  in  Ham- 
burg, Crotus  also  advises  Luther  not  to  despise  the  good  will  of 
Sickingen,  this  powerful  leader  of  the  German  nobility.  It  was 
rumored  at  that  time  that  Luther,  in  case  he  could  no  longer  re- 
main in  Wittenberg,  would  flee  to  the  Bohemians.  Crotus  ur- 
gently warns  him  against  this,  saying  that  this  was  the  very  step 
to  which  his  enemies  would  like  to  force  him,  because  they  knew 
how  offensive  the  name  Bohemia  was  to  the  Germans.  Hutten 
himself  then  also  wrote  to  Luther,  admonishing  him  in  pious  and 
biblical  language  to  remain  firm  and  to  continue  his  work  of  de- 
livering the  fatherland,  repeated  the  invitation  of  "  N  "  (for  he  did 
not  mention  the  name),  and  assured  him  that  the  latter  would 
bravely  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies. 

At  the  same  time  Luther  received  an  invitation  of  a  similar  kind 
from  the  knight  Sylvester  von  Schauenburg.  He,  too,  had  heard 
that  Luther  intended  to  fly  to  the  Bohemians.  But  he  would, 
with  a  hundred  other  noblemen  whom,  with  God's  help,  he  would 
collect,  protect  him  from  his  adversaries  until  the  difficulty  had 
been  settled  in  a  proper  Christian  manner. 

Whether  Luther  had  really  entertained  the  thought  of  a  flight 
to  Bohemia,  cannot  now  be  clearly  proved.  But  we  know  how 
keenly,  already  in  the  fall  of  15 18,  after  he  had  announced  to 
the  legate  his  refusal  to  recant,  he  saw  before  him  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  leaving  Wittenberg.  How  much  clearer  this  must 
have  become  for  him  now,  when  the  news  of  the  impending  de- 
cision from  Rome  came  in,  when  the  Elector  himself  received 
warning  from  there,  and  in  Germany  already  protests  against  any 
further  toleration  of  his  work  had  been  sent  in  to  Frederick  by  a 
prince  like  .Duke  George  of  Saxony.  All  hopes  of  refuge  which 
Luther,  as  he  formerly  thought,  might  possibly  find  in  Paris,  were 
abandoned.     Since  the  days  of  the  Leipsic  disputation  he  had  in 
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the  progress  of  his  teachings,  and  especially  by  his  declaration 
for  Huss,  gone  far  beyond  that  which  the  University  in  Paris 
wanted  or  tolerated. 

While  in  this  position,  he  received  the  invitation  from  Sick- 
ingen.  He  regarded  it  as  a  manifest  providence  from  above.  The 
letters  which  he  sent  in  answer  have  not  been  preserved.  How- 
ever, we  are  informed  that  he  wrote  to  Hutten  that  he  placed 
greater  hopes  on  Sickingen  than  on  any  prince  under  heaven. 
Schauenburg  and  Sickingen,  as  he  says,  freed  him  from  the  fear  of 
men;  he  would  now  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  endure  the 
rage  of  demons.  He  wished  that  the  pope  also  should  be  in- 
formed that  he  would  find  protection  against  all  his  thunder,  not 
in  Bohemia,  but  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  in  this  stronghold 
would  be  able  much  better  than  in  his  present  official  position  to 
attack  the  Romanists. 

In  the  course  of  the  contest,  when  taking  into  consideration 
the  actions  of  his  opponents,  and  through  the  accounts  which  he 
received  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  papal  see,  the  picture  of 
deep  corruption  and  profane  vileness,  that  he  there  saw,  had  been 
intensified.  The  most  valuable  contributions  to  these  views  he 
now  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  men  mentioned  above,  and  in 
the  representation  of  men  of  similar  convictions,  which,  as  for 
instance,  those  of  Hess  and  different  others,  came  to  him  from  Italy. 

At  the  same  time  the  conscious  feeling  of  being  a  German 
had  become  more  and  more  active  in  him,  and  he  also  thought 
of  that  which  the  Christians  of  Germany  especially  had  to  suffer 
from  that  quarter.  A  vivid  consciousness  of  this  was  awakened 
in  him  ever  since  the  Augsburg  diet  of  1518,  with  its  protest 
against  the  papal  demands,  its  complaints  of  the  German  nation, 
and  the  vigorous  writings  in  connection  with  these  measures 
which  were  circulated  at  that  time.  In  the  year  15 19,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  fact  that  at  Augsburg  the  German  states  had  made 
a  distinction  between  the  Romish  church  and  the  Romish  curia, 
and  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  latter;  but  that 
to  the  Romanists,  who  identified  the  two,  the  German  appeared 
a  mere  blockhead,  fool,  simpleton,  barbarian  and  beast,  and  that 
they  only  laughed  at  the  German  for  permitting  himself  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  and  be  plundered.  Now  his  word  was  united 
with  the  loud  voice  of  Hutten,  whose  special  aim  was  to  arouse 
the  people,  as  such,  to  insurrection  and  conflict 
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It  had  been  laymen  who  up  to  this  time  had  introduced  these 
complaints  in  the  diet,  also  those  with  reference  to  church  affairs, 
and  who  now  also  by  means  of  pamphlets  attacked  the  degen- 
eracy and  oppressions  of  the  church.  But  it  was  Luther  who 
first  insisted  that  the  opinion  of  layman,  when  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sacred  word,  should  be  estimated  as  high  and 
even  higher  than  that  of  a  clergyman  or  ecclesiastical  prince; 
and  he  attributed  a  truly  priestly  character  to  Christians  in  gen- 
eral. He  calls  those  lay  delegates  at  Augsburg  "  lay-theologians." 
Now  then  such  prominent  laymen  as  these  noblemen  ofiered 
their  services  as  active  workers  in  the  German  church.  Gladly 
did  he  and  Melanchthon  share  their  confidence  in  the  new  head 
of  the  empire. 

In  several  publications  of  Luther,  issued  in  quick  succession, 
the  loudest  battle-cry  and  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  a  reforma- 
tion proceeding  from  the  laity  found  their  expression,  and  in  this 
connection  he  always  entertained  the  sentiment  that  the  laity,  in 
their  civil  and  national  organization,  were  represented  in  the  gov- 
ernments and  states. 

We  find  in  these  writings  powerful  effusions  of  holy  zeal  and 
language,  pregnant  with  Christian  instruction,  together  with  vio- 
lent eruptions  of  the  naturally  ardent  disposition  of  Luther.  Com- 
pared with  them,  the  best  polemical  writings  of  the  Humanists, 
and  even  the  stormy  publications  of  a  Hutten  seem  only  like 
flashes  of  rhetoric,  graceful  reflections,  and  artfully  constructed 
witticisms. 

Already  the  above-mentioned  "sermon"  concerning  good 
works,  which  is  so  edifying  and  rich  in  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tion, gives  occasion  for  the  complaint  that  all  the  wealthy  endow- 
ments for  church  services,  preaching,  and  the  like,  now  were 
spent  to  pay  the  pope's  clique,  his  servants,  and  even  his  children 
and  concubines ;  and  it  suggests  that  the  best  and  only  remaining 
remedy  was  this,  that  kings,  princes,  nobility,  cities,  and  congrega- 
tions, should  make  a  beginning  themselves,  and  put  "  an  end  to 
this  thing,"  so  that  the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  been  intimidated, 
should  join  in  this  crusade.  The  bans  and  threats  should  no 
longer  disturb  any  one  ;  it  was  of  as  little  consequence  as  when 
a  lunatic  father  threatened  his  son  who  resists  him. 

The  sharpest  answers  from  Luther's  pen  were  accordingly  called 
forth  by  two  publications  which,  in  opposition  to  him,  defended 
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and  extolled  the  divine  authority  and  power  of  papacy,  namely, 
one  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  Augustin  von  Alveld,  and  the  already 
mentioned  work  of  Sylvester  Prierias,  which  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence of  all. 

He  attacked  "  the  Alveld  ass "  (as  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Spalatin)  in  a  lengthy  refutation,  namely,  in  the  work 
"  Concerning  the  Papacy  in  Rome,"  because  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  at  last  the  secrets  of  the  antichrist  should  be  exposed. 
"  From  Rome,"  he  says,  "  there  flow  over  all  the  world  all  evil 
examples  of  spiritual  and  worldly  folly  as  from  an  ocean  of 
all  wickedness ;  and  whoever  deplored  this  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a  *  bon  Christian,'  that  is,  a  fool."  The  proverb, 
"  Filch  money  out  of  the  German  fool  as  best  you  can,"  he  said, 
was  quite  common  in  Rome.  If  the  German  princes  and  nobility 
would  not  "  in  valorous  energy  soon  put  a  stop  to  this,"  Germany 
would  yet  be  devastated  or  would  have  to  devour  itself 

Prierias*  book  caused  him  to  exclaim  in  his  letter  to  Spalatin : 
"  I  believe  at  Rome  they  have  all  become  crazy,  foolish,  wrathful, 
silly,  fools,  wood,  stone,  hell  and  devils."  He  published  it,  and 
added  a  short  introduction  and  concluding  words.  These  few 
pages,  written  in  Latin,  contain  the  sharpest  words  that  we  hear 
from  his  mouth  in  reference  to  the  yet  "  remaining  means ; "  and 
in  reference  to  the  brave  "assistance,"  or  intervention:  namely, 
emperors,  kings  and  princes  would  some  time  have  to  draw  their 
sword  against  the  fury  and  plague  of  the  Romanists.  **  If  we," 
he  says,  "  hang  thieves  and  decapitate  murderers,  and  bum  here- 
tics, why  do  we  not  attack  these  cardinals,  and  popes,  and  the 
whole  offal  of  the  Romish  Sodom  with  all  our  weapons,  and  bathe 
our  hands  in  their  blood?"  What  he  really  now  demands  is,  as 
he  continues,  that  the  pope,  too,  according  to  Christ's  command, 
in  Matt,  xviii.  1 5  sqq.,  should  be  taken  into  discipline,  and  if  he 
would  not  hear,  he  should  be  regarded  as  a  publican  and  sinner. 

While  these  pages  were  under  the  press,  toward  the  middle  of 
June,  Hutten,  full  of  hope  and  accompanied  also  by  Luther's  and 
Melanchthon's  good  wishes,  journeyed  to  the  brother  of  the  em- 
peror in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  his  way  in  Cologne  v«sited  the 
learned  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  as  the  latter  himself  reports, 
"  in  company  with  several  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  party."  On 
this  occasion,  as  Agrippa  remarks  with  horror,  they  gave  expres- 
sion to  such  ideas  as :   "  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  Romans 
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and  their  bishop  ?  Have  we  not  archbishops  and  bishops  in  Ger- 
many, that  we  should  kiss  the  foot  of  the  bishop  at  Rome  ?  Let 
Germany  turn  to  her  own  bishops  and  shepherds."  The  expenses 
of  this  journey  were  paid  by  Hutten,  out  of  moneys  which  he 
had  drawn  from  the  Archbishop  Albert  This  shows  that  the 
bond  between  these  two  was  not  yet  dissolved.  Albert  was  the 
first  among  the  bishops  of  Germany;  Hutten,  and  very  probably 
he  himself,  may  have  thought  that  a  reform  brought  about  by  the 
emperor  and  the  states  might  elevate  him  to  the  headship  of  a 
German  national  church. 

But  Luther  had  already  commenced  a  book,  which  was  intended 
to  make  a  loud  call  upon  the  laity  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  great 
work,  in  establishing  the  Christian  foundation  firmly,  in  setting 
forth  in  a  wider  compass  the  most  crying  wants  of  the  times,  and 
limiting  their  pernicious  influence.  He  was  animated  with  a 
burning  desire  to  exhibit  the  truth  in  more  glowing  and  expres- 
sive terms  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

LLTTHER  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN   NOBILITY   OF  THE  GERMAN   NATION, 

AND   OF  THE   BABYLONIAN   CAPTIVITY. 

To  THE  first  of  these  works  Luther  gave  the  title :  "  To  the 
Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nations,  Concerning  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  Christian  Culture." 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  colleague,  Amsdorf,  which  he  pub- 
lished as  a  forerunner  to  this  work,  he  begins  by  saying:  "the 
time  to  be  silent  is  passed,  and  the  time  to  speak  has  come." 
He  continues  by  announcing  that  he  has  some  points  concerning 
the  improvement  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  church  to  bring  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Christian  nobility  of  Germany,  trusting 
that  God  would  help  his  church  through  the  laity,  since  the  cler- 
ical order  had  become  so  utterly  careless.  If  he  should  be 
charged  with  presumption  for  daring  to  address  such  exalted 
ranks  on  such  important  matters — well,  perhaps  he  owed  to  his 
God  and  to  the  world  some  specimen  of  absurdity,  and  was  will 
ing  to  become  for  once  a  court-fool.  But  inasmuch  as  he  was 
an  accredited  doctor  of  the  holy  scriptures,  he  would  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  making  proof  of  his  oath  in  this  manner. 

Then  he  turns  to  the  *'  most  serene,  the  most  potent  imperial 
majesty,  and  the  Christian  nobility  of  the  German  nation  "  with 
the  greeting:  "Mercy  and  Grace  from  God,  most  serene  High- 
ness, most  gracious  and  beloved  Sirs ! " 

The  misery  and  burdens  of  Christendom,  and  especially  that 
of  Germany,  has  forced  him,  as  he  says,  to  cry  unto  God,  invok- 
ing him  to  inspire  some  one  to  extend  his  hand  to  the  distressed 
nation.  He  declares  that  he  has  based  his  hope  in  this  matter  in 
the  noble  young  blood,  the  emperor  whom  God  has  chosen  as 
its  head.     At  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  do  his  share  also. 

The  Romanists,  however,  have  surrounded  themselves  by 
three  walls,  in  order  to  prevent  any  reformation.  For  in  the  first 
place  they  say,  that  the  worldly  power  has  no  control  over  them, 
the  clergy,  but  that  the  spiritual  was  exalted  above  the  temporal ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  to  be  used 

(t8o) 
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against  them,  could  only  be  expounded  by  the  pope ;  in  the  third 
place,  no  one  could  call  a  council  except  a  pope.  In  answer  to 
this,  Luther  calls  upon  God  for  one  of  those  trumpets  by  which 
the  walls  of  Jericho  were  demolished,  to  blow  down  also  these 
straw  and  paper-built  fortifications. 

1.  His  attack  on  the  first  wall  is  of  itself  decisive  of  all  the  rest. 
It  consisted  in  his  tenets  concerning  the  spiritual  and  priestly 
character  of  all  Christians,  who  have  come  forth  out  of  baptism 
and  have  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  (i  Peter  ii.  9. 
Revel.  V.  10).  Thus  they  are  according  to  Luther  of  one  char- 
acter and  of  one  class.  The  special  office  or  work  of  the  so-called 
clergymen  or  priests  consists  merely  "  in  administering  the  word 
of  God  and  the  sacraments  *'  in  the  congregation.  The  authority 
to  do  this  is  indeed  granted  by  God  to  all  Christians,  for  all  are 
priests ;  but  for  'this  very  reason  no  individual  can  assume  it  with- 
out the  consent  and  the  commission  of  the  congregation.  The 
ordination  of  these  so-called  ecclesiastics  by  a  bishop  can  really 
have  no  further  significance,  than  that  one  has  been  selected  from 
the  body  of  Christians,  who  all  possess  equal  authority,  and  has 
been  commissioned  to  exercise  this  authority  for  all.  They  fill 
this  special  office  in  the  same  way  that  other  members  of  the 
congregation,  viz :  the  civil  authorities,  carry  the  sword  to  punish 
the  evil-doer  and  to  protect  the  innocent.  They  occupy  it  just 
as  every  shoemaker,  blacksmith  or  farmer  has  his  handicraft, 
and  yet  belongs  to  the  common  priesthood.  And  now  as  this 
civil  authority  exercises  its  functions  in  its  proper  sphere  unfet- 
tered and  unimpeded,  in  which  neither  pope  nor  bishop  has  a 
right  to  meddle,  so  the  man  called  by  the  church  to  minister  in 
holy  things  should  pursue  his  vocation  untrammeled  by  a  self- 
constituted  hierarchy. 

2.  This  spiritual  character  of  Christians  is  sufficient  to  break 
down  also  the  second  wall.  Christ  says  of  all  Christians  (John 
vi.  45),  that  they  shall  be  taught  of  God.  Thus  a  common  man, 
if  he  be  a  true  Christian,  may  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures;  whilst  the  pope,  if  he  be  wicked  and  not  a  true  Chris- 
tian, will  not  be  taught  of  God.  If  the  pope  alone  were  always 
right,  our  prayers  would  be:  "I  believe  in  the  pope  at  Rome," 
and  thus  the  whole  Christian  church  would  have  to  follow  one 
man  obsequiously,  which  would  be  nothing  else  than  diabolical 
and  destructive  error. 
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3,  After  this  the  third  wall  falls  of  itself  For,  says  Luther, 
wherever  the  pope  acts  contrary  to  the  scriptures,  it  is  our  duty 
to  stand  by  them  and  to  reprove  him,  according  to  the  instruction 
of  Christ  concerning  the  discipline  among  brethren  (Matth.  xviii. 
17),  which  says:  "Tell  it  unto  the  church."  The  congregation 
however,  or  Christendom,  should  be  assembled  in  a  council. 
And  as  the  most  renowned  of  the  councils,  that  of  Nice,  and 
others  after  it,  had  been  called  together  by  the  emperor,  thus, 
wherever  necessity  demands  it,  any  one  who  has  the  first  oppor- 
tunity should  do  his  share  as  a  iaithful  member  of  the  entire 
body,  that  a  truly  free  council  be  called :  "  which  no  one  can  do 
so  effectively  as  the  temporal  powers,  who  are  fellow-Christians 
and  fellow-priests."  It  is  in  this  case  as  with  a  fire  breaking  out 
in  a  city;  no  one  would  suffer  it  to  continue  to  burn,  because  lie 
did  not  happen  to  possess  the  authority  of  the  mayor,  but  every 
citizen  would  feel  compelled  to  call  the  others  to  assistance :  thus 
it  should  be  in  the  spiritual  city  of  Christ  whenever  a  fire  of 
offence  arises;  Luther  does  not  enter  upon  the  question  how 
such  a  council  according  to  his  views  should  be  composed.  We 
may  take  it,  however,  for  granted,  considering  all  things,  that  he 
wished  also  the  laity  to  be  represented  on  such  an  occasion ;  it 
is  doubtful,  however,  to  what  an  extent  he  may  have  wished  at 
the  same  time  a  representation  of  those  temporal  powers  as  such, 
and  of  the  Christian  congregation  in  general  as  a  part  of  the 
political  organization.  His  chief  demand  was  that  the  council 
should  be  an  unfettered  Christian  body,  not  obligated  by  any 
oath  to  the  pope,  not  bound  by  a  so-called  Catholic  law,  but  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Word  of  God. 

In  seventy-six  paragraphs  Luther  explains  the  points  which 
should  be  considered  by  such  a  council,  and  in  which  a  reform 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  arrogance  of  popery,  the  temporal  courtly  pomp  with 
which  the  pope  surrounds  himself,  the  idolatrous  service  rendered 
to  him,  is  an  offence  to  Luther  and  altogether  anti-Christian.  He 
is  called  the  lord  of  the  world,  making  a  brilliant  parade  with  a 
three-fold  crown,  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  worldly  magni- 
ficence, and  surrounded  with  a  numerous  crowd  of  attendants 
and  servants,  whilst  he  pretends  to  the  vicegerent  of  the  Lord, 
who  dwelled  upon  earth  in  poverty  and  gave  himself  to  death 
on-the  cross,  and  who  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
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world.  In  a  more  explicit  manner,  he  exposes  the  divers  ways 
in  which  the  Romish  t>'ranny  had  subjugated  unto  itself  the 
churches  of  the  different  countries,  especially  that  of  Germany : 
how  it  abused  and  oppressed  it  with  all  kinds  of  fees  and  taxes,  by 
removing  ecclesiastical  trials  to  Rome,  by  the  increase  of  pre- 
bends in  the  hands  of  Roman  &vorites  of  the  worst  kind,  by  a 
scandalous  and  usurious  sale  of  dispensations,  by  an  oath  which 
the  bishops  were  compelled  to  make  to  the  pope,  which  enslaved 
them  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  all  reform, 
etc.,  etc.  Especially  does  Luther  here  recognize  the  anti-Christ 
in  the  greediness  after  money  and  the  skill  in  procuring  it  in  all 
places ;  for  it  was  foretold  of  the  anti-Christ  that  he  shall  have 
power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver.     (Daniel  xi.  8,  39, 

43.) 

Indeed,  Luther  was  not  willing  to  await  the  abolishment  of 

these  oppressions  and  usurpations  by  a  council.  He  declares 
that  every  prince,  nobleman  and  city,  should  at  once  abolish  and 
forbid  such  taxes;  that  the  nobility  should  resist  the  unlawful 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  prebends  and  fiefs  to  Rome.  If  any  one 
should  appear  in  Germany  with  such  demands  from  the  pope's 
court,  he  should  be  commanded  either  to  desist  from  them,  or 
with  all  his  seals  and  letters,  together  with  the  Romish  ban,  to 
leap  into  the  next  adjacent  river.  Altogether  Luther  demands, 
even  as  Ulrich  von  Hutten  did  at  the  same  time,  that  the  different 
churches,  and  especially  the  German  church,  should  order  and 
manage  their  affairs  independently  and  in  their  own  circle.  The 
bishops  shall  not  receive  their  consecration  at  Rome,  but  as 
already  the  Nicene  council  decided,  from  some  bishops  in  the 
neighborhood  or  from  an  Archbishop.  The  German  bishops 
should  be  placed  under  their  own  primate.  He  should  organize 
a  general  consistory,  with  chancellors  and  counsellors,  which 
might  receive  the  appeals  from  German  countries.  Nevertheless 
Luther  desires  to  continue  to  the  pope  a  highest  position  in  the 
Christian  church  at  large ;  such  matters  of  importance,  concerning 
which  the  primates  could  not  agree,  should  be  reported  to  him. 
Another  point  of  view  concerning  the  general  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  here  mentioned  by  Luther ;  not  external 
management  and  the  right  to  rule,  in  his  opinion,  constitute 
the  true  dignity  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  nor  that  of  a  bishop 
or  pope,  but  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Word  is  the  only  ground 
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of  the  sacerdotal  office.  For  this  reason  he  does  not  wish  the 
pope  to  be  burdened  with  matters  of  small  import.  He  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  Apostles  did  not  consider  it  proper  "  to  leave  the 
Word  of  God  and  serve  tables,  but  give  themselves  continually  to 
prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word"  (Acts  vi.  2.)  The  so- 
called  spiritual  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  law-books  he  desires  to 
be  obliterated  even  to  the  last  letter:  there  is  enough  of  it  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  moreover,  the  pope  himself  no  longer  follows 
it,  asserting  that  he  carries  all  right  in  the  shrine  of  his  own 
heart. 

In  accordance  with  what  Luther  has  said  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  general,  he  then 
protests  most  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  German  empire  over 
against  the  "  most  haughty  and  outrageous  presumption"  of  the 
pope,  who  arrogates  to  himself  power  over  the  emperor,  buffer- 
ing him  to  kiss  his  foot  and  to  hold  his  stirrup.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  in  his  spiritual  ofKce,  in  his  preaching  and  administering 
the  means  of  grace,  the  pope  is  above  the  Emperor,  but  in  all 
other  things  he  is  below  him. 

Entering  upon  further  discussion  concerning  interior  ecclesias- 
tical, moral,  and  social  customs  and  conditions,  Luther  now  made 
his  most  important  demand :  the  abolishment  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.  If  popes  and  bishops  desire  to  burden  themselves 
with  celibacy  of  their  own  free  will,  it  shall  not  trouble  him.  He 
desires  to  speak  only  of  the  minister  whom  God  has  appointed, 
whose  services  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  every 
congregation  stands  in  need  of,  and  who  should  live  among 
the  people.  Not  an  angel  from  heaven,  much  less  the  pope, 
would  dare  to  bind  him  to  anything  to  which  God  had  not  bound 
him,  and  thus  force  him  into  temptation  and  sin.  The  monastic 
life  should  at  least  be  restricted.  Luther  would  like  to  see  the 
chapters  and  monasteries  turned  into  Christian  schools,  where  the 
Scriptures  and  discipline  were  taught,  and  men  educated  for  the 
.service  of  the  government  and  the  ministry.  He  desires  further, 
that  any  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  forsake  them.  Further  on 
he  complains,  as  he  had  already  done  in  a  former  sermon,  of  the 
**  heathenish  custom  "  of  sanctioning  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  in 
this  connection  again  speaks  of  the  celibacy  of  ministers  and 
monks.  He  fears  that  many  feel  themselves  drawn  toward  these 
«x:cupations,  only  because  they  expect  to  find  in  them  an  easier 
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way  of  living  than  in  a  regularly  married  life.  For  this  reason 
they  are  at  first  extravagant  and  thoughtless,  declaring  that  there- 
by they  intend  to  "sow  their  wild  oats,"  whilst,  as  experience 
proved,  "  they  did  not  sow,  but  cherished  it  in  their  own  unclean 
hearts." 

The  restrictions  of  Lent  should  be  abolished,  because  these 
human  laws  are  opposed  to  evangelical  freedom ;  abolished  also 
should  be  the  many  festivals  and  holidays,  because  they  foster 
idleness,  rioting  and  gambling ;  the  useless  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
should  be  checked,  because  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
whilst  wife,  and  children,  and  the  poorer  fellow-Christians  are  in 
want  at  home,  and  in  addition  they  lead  to  scandals  and  tempta- 
tions. Luther  demands  great  things  concerning  the  care  of  the 
poor:  all  begging  shall  be  abolished  among  Christians;  every 
town  shall  take  care  of  its  own  poor,  and  keep  at  a  distance  for- 
eign mendicants.  As  in  those  times  not  only  the  lower,  but  also 
the  higher  schools,  stood  in  connection  with  the  church,  Luther 
also  gives  advice  regarding  reforms  among  them.  He  points  out 
those  works  of  the  ancients,  which  should  be  read  by  the  faculty 
of  philosophy,  and  those  which  should  be  cast  aside  as  useless  or 
even  dangerous.  Concerning  the  temporal  law-system,  he  joins 
in  the  common  complaint  of  the  Germans  of  that  day,  that  it 
had  become  a  perfect  wilderness ;  every  country  should  be  gov- 
erned by  "its  own  brief  laws."  For  the  children  he  desires 
schools  not  only  for  the  boys,  but  also  for  the  girls,  at  least  in 
every  town.  He  bewails  the  manner  in  which  the  young  people 
are  suffered  to  languish  and  to  perish  in  the  midst  of  Christen- 
dom, because  the  bread  of  the  gospel  is  not  given  to  them. 

He  also  refers  again  to  the  affair  of  the  Bohemians,  that  a  stop 
might  at  last  be  put  to  the  mutual  revilings  and  calumnies.  Re- 
garding Huss,  he  remarks,  that  though  he  might  have  been  a 
heretic,  heretics  should  be  overcome  with  arguments  and  not 
with  fire— otherwise  the  hangmen,  he  remarks,  would  be  the  most 
learned  doctors  on  earth. 

Finally  he  refers  to  the  defects  of  both  public  and  private  life; 
he  speaks  of  the  extravagance  in  dress,  delicacies,  etc.,  of  German 
intemperance,  of  demanding  interest  for  borrowed  money,  and 
of  usury.  He  would  like  to  put  a  bridle  into  the  mouths  of  the 
large  joint-stock  companies,  and  especially  of  that  rich  merchant, 
Mr.  Fugger;  for  truly  there  must  be  something  wrong  and  con- 
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trary  to  divine  law,  where  such  an  immense  royal  fortune  i& 
gathered  within  a  lifetime.  To  him  it  seems  "  much  more  accord- 
ing to  God's  pleasure  to  increase  husbandry  and  to  decrease  com- 
merce." Thus  he  speaks  as  the  man  of  the  people^  who  at  that 
time  had  become  suspicious  concerning  these  money  matters, 
recognizing  these  really  existing  moral  and  national  perils,  though 
not  possessing  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  trade.  He  himself  adds ;  "  I  recommend  this  to  the 
wise  of  the  world ;  I  as  a  theologian  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  it  than  to  reprove  the  evil  appearance  of  it     (i  Thess.  v.  22.)" 

So  large  a  sphere  does  this  small  publication  cover ;  we  have 
mentioned  only  the  main  points.  Luther  himself  makes  this 
confession  at  its  close :  "  I  indeed  fear  that  I  have  pitched  my 
voice  too  high,  proposed  too  many  things  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  impossible,  attacked  many  things  too  severely ; — I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  if  I  could,  I  would  also  act  accordingly ;  for  I 
would  rather  have  the  world  angry  with  me,  than  God."  Rome, 
however,  remained  the  chief  point  of  his  attacks.  Referring  to 
this  he  says:  "I  yet  know  a  song  about  Rome;  if  their  ear 
should  itch,  I  am  ready  to  sing  it,  and  will  tune  my  notes  to  the 
highest  pitch."  He  concludes:  "God  grant  us  all  a  Christian 
understanding,  and  to  the  German  nobility  especially  a  truly 
Christian  courage,  to  do  the  best  for  the  poor  church.     Amen." 

Whilst  Luther  was  working  at  this  pamphlet,  new  and  alarm- 
ing news  from  Rome,  and  remonstrances  made  from  thence  to 
the  Elector,  were  communicated  to  him  through  Spalatin.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  received  the  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
Knight  Schauenburg.  Luther's  answer  to  Spalatin  was :  "  The 
die  has  been  cast;  I  despise  both  the  hatred  and  favor  of  Rome; 
I  do  not  desire  any  reconciliation  nor  communion  with  it" 
Friends  who  heard  of  this  new  work,  were  frightened.  Staupitz 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  even  in  the  last  hour.  But  no  less 
than  4,000  copies  were  printed  and  distributed  already  in  the  first 
week  of  August  A  new  edition  became  at-  once  necessary; 
Luther  added  another  chapter,  in  which  he  refuted  the  assertion 
of  the  pope,  that  through  him  the  Roman  empire  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Germans.  Well  might  Luther's  friend 
Lange  call  this  publication  "a  war-trumpet"  The  Reformer, 
who  at  first  desired  only  to  open  and  teach  the  true  way  of  sal- 
vation to  souls,  and  to  battle  for  this  with  the  sword  of  hi<5  word 
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has  indeed  here  taken  in  a  decided  and  impetuous  manner  that 
other  step,  by  which  he  demands  the  abolishment  of  the  illegal 
and  anti-Christian  outward  forms  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
even  calls  the  temporal  powers  with  their  weapons,  if  need  be,  to 
assistance.  The  explanation  for  this  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  advancement  of  his  Christian,  moral,  religious  per- 
ception ;  in  the  unalienable  rights  which  belong  to  Christendom 
in  general,  and  in  the  authority  which  God  himself  has  given  to 
the  authorities  of  the  world  or  of  the  State,  in  the  independency 
over  her  own  affairs,  and  in  the  responsibilities  which  he  has 
laid  upon  a  Christian  government,  regarding  all  moral  and 
religious  dangers  and  wants.  Here  again,  and  surely  most 
honestly,  does  he  protest  against  the  impression  that  he  intended 
to  arouse  public  rebellion ;  his  intention  is  only  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  free  council.  But  neither  is  he  any  longer  alarmed  by 
the  thought  of  public  conflicts  and  tumults,  if  the  adherents  of 
Rome  or  antichrist  should  resist  the  authorities  upon  whom  he 
had  called  for  assistance.  He  did  not  consider  himself  as  being 
intended  for  a  reformer,  whilst  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  such 
decided  steps,  but  was  perfectly  content  thus  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  some  mightier  man,  and  in  this  connection  thought  of 
Melanchthon.  Hence  he  now  addressed  Lange  in  this  peculiar 
way :  "  Perhaps  I  am  only  the  forerunner  of  Philippus,  that  I 
may  prepare  the  way  for  him  in  spirit  and  power,  even  as  Elijah 
destroyed  Ahab's  men.**  (i  Kings  xviii.)  Melanchthon  addressed 
the  same  friend  about  the  same  time  concerning  Luther,  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  resist  the  spirit  of  his  Martinus  in  this  matter, 
for  which  he  seemed  to  be  destined  by  Providence. 

From  the  Electoral  Court  Luther  heard  that  his  publication 
was  "  not  entirely  disliked.**  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was 
obligated  again  to  his  sovereign  for  a  present  of  venison. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  the  same  source  that  he  received  the  ad- 
vice to  apply  directly  to  the  Emperor  for  protection,  whom  he  had 
so  oflen  desired  to  address  in  his  writings,  and  who  had  arrived 
in  Germany,  so  that  he  might  not  be  condemned  even  without  a 
hearing.  He  addressed  him  a  letter  composed  in  a  careful  and 
respectful  manner.  At  the  same  time  he  published  a  brief  "  Re- 
quest,*' in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  asked 
for  a  respectful  refutation  for  a  long  time,  but  in  vain.  Both  pro- 
ductions were  submitted  to  the  examination  and  correction  of 
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Spalatin  (toward  the  end  of  August,  not  as  is  generally  thought, 
already  at  the  beginning  of  the  year).  Luther  never  received  a 
reply  to  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  nor  even  any  intimation  how  it 
had  been  received.  The  danger  which  threatened  Luther,  and  in 
him  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his  Order,  troubled  his  companions 
and  friends  in  that  Order.  This  encouraged  Miltitz  to  new  en- 
deavors. At  a  convention  of  the  Augustine  monks  at  Eisleben, 
he  persuaded  the  brethren  to  request  Luther  once  more  to  write 
to  the  pope,  and  to  assure  him  most  solemnly  that  he  had 
never  intended  to  attack  his  person.  A  committee,  led  by 
Staupitz  and  Link,  waited  upon  him  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  Wittenberg,  and  received  the  assurance  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  wish.  At  the  convention  Staupitz,  feeling  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  heavy  responsibilities  and  conflicts  of  the 
time,  had  resigned  as  vicar  of  the  Order,  and  Link  had  become 
his  successor.  No  doubt  Luther  saw  him  for  the  last  time  at 
Wittenberg.  He  withdrew  into  retirement  at  Salzburg,  whose 
archbishop  was  a  friend  of  his. 

But  Luther's  own  spirit  would  not  suffer  any  impediment  in 
further  attacking  Rome.  "  He  had  yet  a  ditty  "  to  sing  concern- 
ing it  In  fact,  he  was  already  busy  with  a  new  work  in  August, 
whilst  also  the  rumor  began  to  spread  that  Eck  was  coming  with 
the  bull,  and  at  once  began  its  publication.  It  was  to  treat  of  the 
"  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  dealing  with  the  sacra- 
ments. Luther  felt  that  with  this  he  would  cut  deeper  into  the 
ecclesiastical,  theological  and  religious  principles  which  were  con- 
cerned in  his  battle  with  Rome,  than  he  had  done  with  all  the 
demands  of  reform  in  his  address  to  the  nobility.  For  as  the 
church  taught,  so  he  also  recognized  in  the  sacraments,  instituted 
by  Christ,  the  most  sacred  religious  acts,  by  which  salvation, 
i.  e,,  pardon,  mercy,  and  strength  were  to  be  communicated  from 
above ;  but  in  popery  he  saw  them  limited  by  mere  human  arbi- 
trariness in  their  original  life-giving  energy,  robbed  of  their  true 
meaning,  and  made  the  tool  of  popish  and  priestly  sway,  and 
alongside  with  them  certain  so-called  sacraments,  which  the 
Master  had  not  instituted.  He  therefore  laments  the  tyranny  to 
which  they,  and  with  them  the  church,  are  now  exposed,  and  the 
bondage  which  they  are  suffering.  In  this  matter  the  hierarchy 
united  with  all  the  patrons  of  scholastic  learning,  stood  opposed 
to  him.     He  knew  that  this  of  which  he  spoke  now  would  appear 
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to  these  opponents  altogether  remarkable ;  he  himself  says,  that 
he  desired  to  place  his  weak  calumniators  in  a  state  of  torpidity. 
But  in  this  matter  he  also,  clad  in  the  armor  of  profound  learning, 
with  clear  and  sharply-defined  scientific  arguments  encountered 
them.  At  the  same  time,  wherever  his  language  touched  the 
real  meaning  of  those  institutions,  it  manifested  a  clearness  and 
religious  ardor  easily  understood  by  the  laity. 

According  to  Luther's  opinion,  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was 
held  In  the  most  abject  captivity,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  to  the  laity  in  a  mutilated  form  by  refusing  them 
the  cup :  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  had  been  discovered  by  their  sophistry,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  inasmuch  as  they,  by  having  changed  the  institution  of  Christ, 
in  which  he  desires  to  feed  us,  into  a  sacrifice  which  the  priest 
offers  to  God.  The  withholding  of  the  cup  Luther  now  declares 
to  be  an  ungodly  and  tyrannical  measure,  which  neither  popes 
nor  council  were  authorized  to  proclaim.  But  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  this  he  had  published  a  German  sermon  against  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass.  He  knew  well  enough  that  in  this  he  was 
striving  at  a  total  change  of  the  entire  usual  mode  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  its  very  centre,  and  was  attacking  a  custom,  with  which 
were  intimately  connected  a  number  of  other  abuses  of  much  im- 
port to  the  hierarchy.  But  he  does  not  hesitate,  because  the 
word  of  God  obliges  him  thus  to  act  In  opposition  to  this  mass 
he  places  the  truly  Christian  one,  which  with  him  rests  entirely 
upon  those  words  of  the  institution  of  Christ :  "  Take,  eat,  etc." 
Christ's  meaning  here  is :  "  Behold,  poor  sinner,  it  is  out  of  pure 
love  that  I  promise  to  you  forgiveness  of  your  sins  and  eternal 
life  before  you  can  either  earn  or  promise  anything,  and  in  order 
that  you  may  have  no  doubt  concerning  it,  I  give  my  body  and 
shed  my  blood,  thus  giving  the  assurance  of  this  promise,  and  as 
a  proof  leave  you  my  body  and  my  blood.  For  a  proper  ob- 
servance of  such  a  mass  (or  communion  service,)  he  deems  only 
&ith,  which  trusts  these  promises  without  doubt,  necessary ;  then 
the  heart  would  experience  the  sweetest  emotion,  would  open 
itself  in  love,  would  feel  completely  drawn  toward  this  merciful 
Christ,  and  thus  a  new  man  would  be  bom  in  him.  Baptism, 
Luther  says,  at  least  no  longer  maintains  its  full  meaning  and  im- 
port, which  was  intended  to  influence  our  entire  life.  Whilst  the 
person  baptized  receives  an  assurance  of  mercy  from  God,  which 
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may  and  shall  encourage  him  .even  in  the  sins  of  his  later  life,  it 
is  now  taught  that  the  Christian  by  having  sinned  after  his  bap- 
tism becomes  like  a  shipwrecked  person,  who  instead  of  being  on 
the  ship  has  now  hardly  the  use  of  a  plank :  so  that  now  he  must 
have  recourse  to  the  sacrament  of  penance  with  its  exercises  and 
performance  as  taught  by  the  church.  Whilst  at  his  baptism  he 
has  consecrated  himself  and  his  entire  life  unto  God,  he  is  now 
exhorted  to  special  and  self-fabricated  vows.  Whilst  he  has  be- 
come a  partaker  of  Christian  liberty,  he  is  now  burdened  down 
with  these  human  church  ordinances. 

Regarding  the  sacrament  of  penance  joined  with  confession, 
absolution,  etc.,  Luther  holds  in  high  esteem  the  declaration  of 
pardon,  which  is  given  to  the  individual,  and  also  the  voluntary 
confession  which  the  troubled  Christian  makes  to  the  Christian 
brother.  But  they  have  changed  the  confession  into  a  compul- 
sory institution  and  into  a  torture ;  the  troubled  souls,  instead  of 
being  directed  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  are  pointed  to  self- 
inflicted  exercises  and  bodily  mortifications  with  which  they 
themselves  shall  give  satisfaction  to  God ;  and  from  these  abuses 
the  domineering  and  insatiable  greedy  spirit  of  the  Roman  chair 
derives  its  gain. 

In  all  these  different  respects  Luther  desires  to  redeem  the 
sacraments  from  this  bondage  and  for  the  free  benefit  of  Chris- 
tians. And  with  no  less  force  does  he  insist  upon  it  that  the 
outward  form  of  the  ceremony,  the  act  of  the  officiating  priest 
and  the  formal  participation  of  the  recipient,  are  not  sufHcient  of 
themselves  to  secure  the  promised  grace  and  salvation,  but  that 
rather  hearty  faith  in  the  divine  promise  is  the  most  important 
part ;  yea,  that  whosoever  believeth,  receives,  though  the  outward 
form  of  the  sacrament  be  denied  to  him. 

The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  instituted  four  additional 
sacraments :  confirmation,  marriage,  ordination,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. But  Luther  will  no  longer  acknowledge  any  of  them  as  a 
sacrament.  For  marriage  is  not  an  institution  which  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  New  Testament  sacrament,  for  it  has  no 
special  promise  of  grace,  but  it  is  rather  a  sacred  moral  institution 
of  human  life  in  general,  which  has  existed  even  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  human  race,  not  only  among  Christians,  but  also 
among  those  who  are  not  Christians.  At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
tests against  the  human  laws  which  the  Romish  church  has  seen 
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fit  to  establish  concerning  this  institution,  especially  her  arbitrary 
obstacles  against  marriage ;  even  these  are  again  used  as  a  source 
of  mercenary  benefit  through  the  granting  of  dispensations  from 
these  rules.  The  other  three  sacraments  also  lack  any  special 
promise.  By  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil,  of  which  St 
James  speaks  in  his  Epistle  v.  14;  was  meant  not  an  extreme 
unction  of  the  dying,  but  rather  an  exercise  of  the  miraculous 
gifl  of  the  apostles  to  restore  -the  sick  through  the  power  of  faith 
and  prayer.  Concerning  ordination  he  repeats  those  passages 
from  his  address  to  the  Nobles:  ordination  ought  to  have  no 
further  significance  than  that  the  special  service  of  preaching  the 
word  be  conferred  upon  an  individual  by  the  congregation,  which 
consists  entirely  of  priests ;  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  ordination, 
is  a  custom  instituted  by  man,  and  not  by  the  Lord.  Of  course, 
says  Luther,  the  miserable  tyranny  of  the  clergy  strives  to  exalt 
itself  by  their  priestly  human  anointings,  tonsure  and  vestments, 
high  above  other  Christians,  who  have  been  anointed  with  the 
Spirit  These  in  the  estimation  of  the  hierarchy  shall  hardly 
deserve  to  be  counted  with  the  church,  and  should  be  regarded 
almost  as  unworthy  as  dogs.  Most  earnestly  does  he  protest 
that  no  one  should  aspire  to  that  ordination,  who  has  not  really 
consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  gospel,  and  who  has  not 
renounced  the  idea  of  becoming  through  his  ordination  some- 
thing better  than  a  lay-Christian. 

In  conclusion  Luther  declares,  that  he  has  heard  that  papal 
excommunication  was  threatened  him  in  order  to  force  him  to 
recant  In  such  case  this  little  book  should  form  a  part  of  his 
recantation;  soon  the  other  should  follow,  the  like  of  which  the 
Roman  chair  had  never  seen  nor  heard. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  probably  the  6th,  the  book  was 
published.  About  ten  days  previously,  Luther  had  received 
certain  information  that  Eck  had  really  arrived  with  the  papal 
bull.  Eck  had  it  placarded  at  Meissen  already  on  September  2ist 
During  the  first  days  of  October  he  transmitted  a  copy  to  the 
University  of  Wittenberg. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BULL  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION  AND  LUTHER'S  REPLY. 

The  bull,  which  only  now  madic  its  appearance  in  Germany, 
had  indeed  been  issued  in  Rome  as  early  as  June  i6th.  When 
under  the  above  mentioned  influences  it  was  finally  determined 
to  issue  it,  it  was  most  carefully  considered  by  the  papal  consis- 
tory. The  jurists  indeed  thought  that  Luther  should  be  sum- 
moned once  more,  but  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  their  point 
Not  the  least  attention  was  paid  to  that  which  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  papal  embassador,  Miltitz,  concerning  an  examination  of 
Luther  before  the  Archbishop  of  Trier. 

The  bull  begins:  "Arise,  O  Lord,  and  judge  thy  cause!"  It 
furthermore  calls  upon  St.  Peter,  St  Paul,  the  congregation  of  the 
saints,  and  the  entire  Church.  "  For  a  boar  has  forced  his  way 
into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  a  wild  beast  endeavors  to  despoil 
it,"  etc.  The  pope  then,  as  he  asserts,  laments  heresy,  the  matter 
concerned,  all  the  more,  because  he  had  always  cherished  next 
'  to  his  heart  the  Germans  among  whom  this  heresy  had  broken 
out ;  he  also  reminds  them  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  Romish 
Church  for  their  empire.  Then  forty-one  sentences  out  of 
Luther's  publications  are  rejected  and  condemned,  because  they 
are  heretical,  or  at  least  ofiensive  and  misleading,  and  the  sen- 
tence is  passed  upon  all  the  publications  of  Luther,  that  they  be 
publicly  burned.  Concerning  Luther  himself,  the  pope  calls 
upon  God  as  his  witness,  that  he  has  left  no  means  of  paternal 
love  untried  to  bring  him  back  upon  the  right  path.  Even  now 
in  opposing  him  he  would  once  more,  after  the  pattern  of  divine 
mercy,  which  does  not  seek  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  turn  and  live — he  would  once  more  urge  him  to 
return,  and  in  such  case  would  graciously  receive  him  even  as 
the  prodigal  son.  Sixty  days  for  consideration  should  be  granted 
unto  him ;  but  if  he  and  his  adherents  would  not  repent,  they 
should  be  looked  upon  as  stubborn  heretics  and  withered  branches 
of  the  living  vine,  Jesus  Christ,  and  should  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  their  just  desert.     Beyond  a  doubt  this  meant  the 
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punishment  of  being  burnt  alive,  since  the  bull  specially  cun- 
demned  that  sentence  of  Luther,  which  protested  against  the 
burning  of  heretics. 

In  Rome  this  was  called,  as  indeed  it  was  repeated  but  lately 
from  the  same  quarters — **  more  the  tenor  of  paternal  commis- 
eration, than  of  punitive  severity."  The  agency  through  which 
the  bull  was  carried  through  the  conclave,  was  apparent  from  the 
&ct  that  Eck  himself  was  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  it  in 
Germany,  and  its  publication  especially  in  Saxony.  In  addition 
to  this  he  received  the  unprecedented  authority  to  mention 
by  name  at  its  publication  any  of  the  adherents  of  Luther,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure.  Thus  Eck  had  the  bull  placarded 
as  early  as  September  at  Meissen,  Merseburg  and  Brandenburg. 
He  had  also  even  now  received  authority  by  a  papal  writ,  that  in 
case  Luther  should  not  submit,  to  call  upon  the  temporal  powers 
to  punish  the  heretic.  In  Leipsic,  however,  where  the  magistrates 
were  forced  by  the  command  of  Duke  George  to  do  Eck  honor 
by  presenting  him  with  a  cup  filled  with  money,  he  was  so  jostled 
in  the  streets  by  those  of  a  different  opinion,  that  he  fled  to  the 
cloister  of  St  Paul,  from  whence  he  soon  departed  by  night, 
whilst  the  beadles  of  the  town  carried  the  bull  to  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  here  also,  as  Miltitz  relates,  that  a  number  of 
Wittenberg  students  appeared  "  who  made  themselves  very  dis- 
agreeable to  Eck."  In  Wittenberg,  where  the  publication  of  -the 
bull  was  the  business  of  the  University,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
same  to  the  Elector,  in  which  doubts  concerning  its  publication 
were  expressed,  especially  since  Eck,  who  had  transmitted  it,  had 
not  even  given  sufficient  proof  concerning  his  own  legitimate 
authority.  Luther,  as  he  writes  to  Spalatin,  now  begins  to  feel 
quite  free,  since  he  finally  has  received  the  assurance  that  the 
papal  chair  is  the  seat  of  Satan.  It  does  not  discourage  him  that 
at  the  same  time  Erasmus  sends  a  communication  to  Wittenberg 
from  the  Netherlands,  that  it  was  useless  to  build  any  hopes  upon 
the  Emperor  Charles,  because  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
mendicant  friars.  For  the  present,  however,  he  would  occupy 
toward  the  bull  the  attitude  of  doubt,  as  though,  with  its  unheard 
of  contents,  it  were  the  work  of  a  forger. 

The  promise,  which  he  had  a  few  weeks  previous,  at  the  urgency 
of  Miltitz,  given  to  his  brother  friars,  still  remained  undischarged. 
Even  now  Miltitz  was  unwilling  to  drop  the  web  which  by  his 
13 
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efforts  he  had  succeeded  in  spinning,  and  even  now,  with  the 
acquiescence  and  by  the  desire  of  the  Elector,  a  meeting  between 
himself  and  Luther  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  castle  of 
Lichtenberg  (now  Lichtenburg  in  the  circuit  of  Torgau),  in  the 
rooms  of  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony.  As  Miltitz  had  considered 
himself  able  to  avert  the  bull  by  a  letter  from  Luther  to  the 
pope,  he  now  pledged  himself  to  the  Elector  to  bring  the  pope 
to  a  different  view  finally  by  such  a  letter  The  only  condition 
was  that  the  letter  should  be  antedated  to  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  bull,  when  Luther  had  already  consented.  The 
contents  should  be  according  to  the  former  agreement :  in  it, 
Luther  should — ^as  Miltitz  called  it — '*  praise  the  pope  personally 
in  a  conciliatory  manner,"  and  at  the  same  time  present  to  him  an 
historical  representation  of  his  conduct  thus  far.  Luther  agreed 
to  publish  such  a  letter  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages,  to  be 
dated  September  6th,  and  at  once  carried  out  his  promise. 

It  is  hard  to  be  understood  how  Miltitz  could  still  entertain 
any  such  hope.  Neither  his  desire  to  earn  for  himself  thanks 
and  reward  from  the  Elector  Frederick,  and  the  desire  to  frustrate 
the  plans  of  Eck,  who  was  detestable  to  him  also,  nor  his  vanity, 
nor  his  sanguine  temperament,  is  sufScient  explanation.  He 
must,  in  his  previous  personal  transactions  with  the  pope  and  the 
papal  court,  have  received  such  impressions,  according  to  which 
Leo  himself  did  not  look  upon  the  questions  and  quarrels  of  the 
church  in  so  serious  a  manner  as  not  to  lemain  open  to  the  mani> 
fold  impressions  and  considerations,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
different  parties  and  influential  individuals  were  trying  to  outrun 
each  other.  He  must  have  been  poorly  acquainted  with  the  real 
condition  of  afifairs  in  Rome  at  that  time.  In  Luther's  affair  no 
wavering  was  manifested  there  now.  In  what  sense  Luther  him- 
self intended  to  comply  with  the  demand  made  upon  him,  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter  clearly  prove.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  pacify  the  angry  pope  by  artifice,  or  sup- 
pression of  facts.  The  assurance,  demanded  of  him,  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  attack  the  pope  personally,  he  takes  altogether  in  a 
literal  sense,  irrespective  of  Leo's  official  character  and  actions ; 
for  of  a  truth,  he  had  never  uttered  anything  regarding  his  per- 
sonal character  and  conduct.  But  at  the  same  time  he  embraces 
the  opportunity  of  standing  up  against  him  as  it  becomes  the 
Christian  toward  the  Christian,  to  repeat  to  his  face  the  severest 
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reproaches  which  he  had  hitherto  uttered  against  the  Romish 
chair,  excusing  Leo's  behavior  only  in  that  he  looks  upon  him 
as  a  victim  of  the  terrible  wickedness  predominating  around  him, 
and  of  which  he  once  more,  with  brotherly  affection,  warns  him. 
To  his  face  he  says,  even  he,  the  holy  father  himself,  must  con- 
fess, that  that  chair  was  in  a  more  degraded  condition  than  ever 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  or  Babylon  had  been ;  that  the  wrath  of  God 
had  feillen  upon  it  without  ceasing ;  Rome  had  once  been  a  gate  of 
heaven,  but  now  was  an  open  abyss  to  hell.  Especially  does  he 
warn  Leo  against  those  flatterers,  those  "  ear-pipers,"  who  would 
make  him  to  be  a  God-man.  He  assures  the  pope  of  his  personal 
good  wishes,  and  hence  prays  that  he  may  not  be  devoured  by 
that  abyss  of  hell,  but  rather  delivered  of  that  sinful  honor  and 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  might  be  able  to  live  from  the  rev- 
enue of  some  prebend,  or  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  The  histor- 
ical, retrospective  view,  which  Luther,  according  to  Miltitz's  de- 
sire, inserted  briefly,  declares,  as  far  as  he  wishes  to  say  anything 
in  his  own  defence,  that  not  by  his  own  fault,  but  rather  by  the 
fault  of  his  opponents  who  continually  forced  him  further  and 
further,  "  not  a  small  portion  of  the  Romish  unchristian-like  con- 
duct had  been  brought  to  daylight." 

Luther,  however,  published  with  this  letter  a  small  book,  en- 
titled :  "  Concerning  the  Liberty  of  a  Christian."  It  is  not  a 
polemic  treatise  prepared  for  the  great  battle  of  the  churchmen  and 
theologians,  but  a  tract  to  aid  "  the  simple  minded."  For  them 
Luther  desired  to  comprise  therein  "  the  sum  total  of  a  Christian 
life;"  he  would  like,  for  their  sakes,  to  treat  this  matter  most 
thoroughly :  "  what  really  constitutes  a  Christian,  and  what  is  the 
liberty  which  Christ  has  gained  for  him  and  given  to  him." 

Here  he  first  declares  that  a  Christian  man  is  a  free  master 
over  all  things,  and  subject  to  no  one.  The  new,  inner,  spiritual 
man  he  examines  here  first,  and  inquires  what  is  really  necessary 
to  constitute  a  free  and  pious  Christian.  No  outward  form,  he 
says,  can  make  him  pious  or  free.  It  is  no  benefit  to  the  soul  to 
cover  the  body  with  holy  garments,  or  to  fast  or  to  pray  with  the 
lips.  For  the  soul  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  upon  the  earth 
which  can  give  it  life,  make  it  godly  and  free,  save  the  holy 
Gospel,  i.  f,,  the  comforting  word  of  God  concerning  his  dear  son 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  our  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  In  this 
word  it  will  find  fullness  of  joy,  and  peace  and  light  and  an 
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abundance  of  all  that  is  good.  And  to  gain  and  possess  these 
treasures,  nothing  further  is  required  from  the  soul,  than  that  it 
by  a  sincere  faith  yield  itself  to  and  cheerfully  trust  in  Jesus.  At 
first  the  law  of  God  will  of  a  truth  cause  anxiety  to  man,  since  it 
must  either  be  obeyed  or  man  be  damned ;  but  after  he  has  thus 
been  annihilated  in  his  own  estimation,  then  comes  God's  promise 
and  gospel  and  says :  Believe  in  Christ,  through  whom  I  assure 
you  of  all  grace  if  you  believe,  you  shall  receive.  A  true  faith  will 
then  unite  the  soul  with  the  word  of  God  in  such  manner,  that  its 
virtues  will  also  become  the  soul's,  even  as  iron  becomes  red 
hot  by  its  contact  with  fire.  And  the  soul  will  thus  also  become 
unitedyto  Christ  even  as  the  bride  with  the  bridegroom;  her  wed- 
ding-ring is  the  faith.  What  Christ,  the  rich  and  noble  bride- 
groom has,  he  will  give  to  it;  what  it  has,  he  will  appropriate  to 
himself;  he  takes  its  sins  upon  himself  that  they  may  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  him  and  his  righteousness.  Thus  the  Christian  be- 
comes exalted  above  all  things,  and  a  master;  nothing  can  be 
detrimental  to  his  salvation,  all  things  must  be  subject  to  him 
and  aid  in  his  salvation ;  it  is  a  spiritual  kingdom.  And  hence 
Christians  are  priests,  they  are  privileged  through  Christ  to  ap- 
pear before  God  and  make  intercession  for  others.  "  Who  can 
measure  the  honor  and  rank  of  a  Christian  ?  Through  his  king- 
dom he  is  master  of  all  things ;  by  his  priesthood  he  has  power 
with  God,  for  God  will  do  whatever  he  begs  and  desires."  The 
Christian,  however,  Luther  continues  in  the  second  part,  does  not 
consist  merely  of  this  new  inner  man.  He  has  still  another  will 
in  his  body,  which  is  striving  to  captivate  him  in  sin.  Therefore 
he  dare  not  be  idle,  but  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  to  expel 
the  evil  inclinations  and  to  restrain  his  body.  Furthermore,  he  is 
living  among  other  men  upon  earth,  and  has  to  deal  with  them. 
And  now  as  Christ,  who  being  in  himself  full  of  divine  riches, 
made  himself  of  no  reputation  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant  for  our  sakes ;  likewise  shall  we  Christians,  whom  God 
through  Christ  has  given  the  fullness  of  all  godliness  and  salva- 
tion, and  with  that  full  satisfaction  readily  and  cheerfully  also  do 
toward  this  heavenly  father,  what  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  be  to 
our  neighbor  what  Christ  has  become  for  us.  Least  of  all  dare 
we  despise  the  weakness  and  imperfect  faith  of  our  neighbor ;  we 
dare  not  give  him  offence  by  the  use  of  our  liberty,  but  rather  in 
all  things  serve  him  for  his  own  advancement     Thus  the  Chris- 
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tian,  who  is  a  free  master,  becomes  a  ministering  servant  of  all 
things  and  subject  to  everybody.  He  however  never  performs 
these  services,  in  order  to  become  pious  before  God  and  so  secure 
his  salvation,  for  he  feels  already  satisfied  and  blessed  through 
his  faith,  and  does  all  these  things  without  any  consideration  of 
reward.  In  conclusion  Luther  recapitulates :  "  A  Christian  does 
not  live  in  himself,  but  in  Christ  and  his  neighbor;  in  Christ 
through  faith,  and  in  his  neighbor  through  love.  By  means  of 
faith  he  ascends  far  above '  himself  into  the  divine;  out  of  the 
divine  he  by  love  descends  again  out  of  the  divine  far  below  him- 
self, and  yet  always  remains  in  God  and  divine  love." 

To  the  remarkable  letter  of  Luther  addressed  to  the  pope,  this 
little  pamphlet  was  a  remarkable  appendix.  Luther  himself  wrote 
to  the  pope  concerning  it :  His  holiness  might  conclude  from  the 
tenor  of  it,  with  what  occupation  he  preferred  to  be  engaged  and 
with  which  he  could  deal  more  advantagously,  if  only  the  godless 
papal  flatterers  would  not  hinder  him.  In  fact,  the  pope  could  per- 
ceive from  this,  how  Luther  in  his  innermost  heart  lived  and 
moved  in  these  most  profound,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  simple 
ideas  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  it  was  to  him  both  an  impulse 
and  a  pleasure  to  publish  them  in  noble  simplicity.  The  little 
pamphlet  showed  furthermore,  in  its  perfectly  composed  and 
gentle  execution,  what  deep  tranquility  possessed  his  soul  not- 
withstanding his  fierce  battling,  and  what  happiness  this  man,  just 
now  struck  by  the  thunder  of  papal  excommunication,  neverthe- 
less enjoyed  in  God.  Thus  we  perceive  it  ranking  by  the  side  of 
the  writings  immediately  preceding  it  addressed  to  the  nobility, 
and  that  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  as  one  of  the  principal 
reformatory  writings  of  Luther. 

That  Luther,  in  writing  thus  to  the  pope  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Miltitz,  had  no  thought  of  making  peace  with  the 
papacy  or  even  ceasing  for  a  moment  the  battle  against  it,  the 
contents  of  the  writing  make  plainly  evident  His  conduct 
toward  the  bull  was  at  first  of  that  character,  even  as  he  had 
before  announced  to  Spalatin ;  he  issued  a  pamphlet  against  it, 
"Concerning  the  new  bulls  and  falsehoods  of  Eck,"  in  which 
he  treated  it  as  a  work  of  Eck.  Immediately  after  this,  however, 
he  went  one  step  further  in  a  German  and  Latin  publication 
**  against  the  bull  of  Antichrist.*'  In  it  he  proposes  to  expose 
the  blindness  and  wickedness  of  the  Romish  blasphemers.     He 
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noticed  in  the  bull  partly  a  misrepresentation  of  his  real  doctrine, 
partly  in  its  doctrine  a  gross  perversion,  and  a  condemnation 
of  the  Christian,  biblical  truth.  He  declared  that  if  the  pope 
did  not  recant  and  condemn  this  bull,  no  one  would  hesitate 
to  believe  him  to  be  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  disturber  of 
Christendom.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  17th  of  November,  he 
solemnly  repeated,  what  two  years  before  he  had  addressed  to  a 
council.  But  how  changed  his  position  has  become  since  that 
time  !  He  the  accused  and  condemned,  now  himself  pronounces 
damnation  and  ruin  upon  the  hostile,  anti-Christian  power,  which 
desires  to  rule  the  world.  Not  from  a  future  council,  nor  from  a 
council  after  the  manner  of  ecclesiastical  conventions  hitherto 
held,  does  he  hope  for  and  ask  protection  for  himself  and  Chris- 
tian truth ;  but  again  and  again  he  calls  upon  the  Christian  laity 
to  arise  in  its  defence.  Thus  in  the  appeal  which  he  now  pub- 
lished, he  solicted  the  emperor  Charles,  the  Electors  and  Princes, 
the  Counts,  Barons  and  Nobles,  the  municipal  aldermen  and 
whatever  there  might  be  of  Christian  authority  in  all  Germany, 
to  adhere  to  him  and  to  his  appeal,  in  order  that  the  true  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  liberty  of  a  council  may  be  saved.  In  a  similar 
manner  in  his  Latin  publication  against  the  bull,  did  he  call  upon 
the  emperor  Charles,  the  Christain  kings  and  princes,  and  all 
confessors  of  Christ,  together  with  the  Christian  bishops  and 
doctors,  to  arise  against  the  outrages  of  the  pope.  In  the  German 
publication,  he  protests  against  the  accusation  that  he  was  incit- 
ing the  laity  against  the  pope  and  the  priests  ;  he  inquires,  how- 
ever, whether  by  commanding  the  truth  to  be  burned,  the  laity 
would  become  reconciled  and  the  pope  justified.  The  pope  him- 
self, he  says,  and  his  bishops,  priests  and  monks,  are  struggling 
for  their  own  downfall  tlirough  this  calumnious  bull,  and  aim  at 
bringing  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  laity.  "  Would  it  be 
surprising  now  if  princes,  nobility  and  laity  would  knock  them 
upon  their  heads,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country?" 

Alongside  of  him  Hutten  boisterously  insisted  upon  a  general 
uprising  of  Germany  against  the  Romish  tyranny,  whose  servants 
and  envoys  should  also  be  expelled  by  sheer  force.  Yea,  when 
at  that  time  two  papal  legates,  Aleander  and  Caraccioli,  made 
their  appearance  on  the  Rhine  to  carry  out  the  demands  of  the 
bull  and  personally  influence  the  emperor,  he  was  ready  to  make 
an  attack  upon  them  upon  his  own  responsiblity,  though  after 
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quiet  consideratton  it  could  hardly  be  understood  what  would 
have  been  gained  by  it.  And  Luther  in  writing  to  Spalatin 
could  not  restrain  the  remark :  ''  If  he  had  but  caught  them ! " 

In  the  meantime,  Luther  constantly  repeated  to  himself  and  his 
friends  the  warning:  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the  son 
of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help."  (Ps.  cxlvi.  3.)  Yes,  when 
Spalatin,  who,  in  company  with  the  Elector,  was  traveling  to  the 
king,  assured  him  that  little  was  to  be  hoped  for  there,  he  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  joy,  that  he  too  now  should  learn  that  God 
would  never  have  had  entrusted  the  spread  of  the  gospel  to  fish- 
ermen if  it  was  intended  to  extend  it  through  worldly  kingdoms. 
Luther  also  said,  he  hardly  expected  the  fall  of  antichrist  before 
the  last  day.  With  the  idea  that  antichrist  has  long  since  been 
present  in  Rome,  now  the  other  is  connected  with  it,  that  the 
former  (the  last  day)  is  already  near  at  hand.  He  writes  to  Spal- 
atin, that  he  is  firmly  convinced  of  this  by  many  strong  proofs. 

In  fact,  the  emperor,  before  he  had  left  the  Netherlands  on  the 
way  to  his  coronation  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  instigated  by 
Aleander  to  take  a  decisive  step  against  Luther;  he  gave  his 
royal  approbation  that  the  condemnation  of  Luther's  books  by 
the  bull  should  be  fulfilled,  and  himself  issued  the  order  that 
within  the  limits  of  his  hereditary  dominion  and  the  Netherlands, 
they  should  be  burned.  They  were  publicly  burned  in  Lyons. 
Cologne,  and  Maintz.  It  occurred  in  Cologne  whilst  he  was  there 
personally.  In  this  city  the  two  legates  appeared  before  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  and  requested  to  have  the  same  act  performed  in  his 
territory,  and  to  execute  the  punishment  himself  upon  the  heretic, 
or  at  least  to  hold  him  prisoner,  or  immediately  to  send  him  to 
the  pope.  Their  proposition  was  rejected  by  Frederick,  because 
Luther  would  have  to  receive  a  hearing  first  before  impartial 
judges.  Erasmus  also  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  this 
view,  after  the  elector  had  requested  his  opinion  through  Spalatin. 
At  this  time  he  verbally  uttered  the  sentiments  to  the  prince: 
**  Luther  had  committed  two  sins ;  he  had  attacked  the  crown  of 
the  pope  and  the  stomachs  of  the  monks."  The  pope  issued  a 
stringent  order  to  Cardinal  Albert  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  also 
upon  Hutten,  and  to  check  any  extravagant  demonstrations  on 
his  part.  The  burning  of  the  books  progressed  unhindered  in 
Maintz,  although  Hutten  could  inform  Luther  that,  according 
to  a  report  from  friends,  Aleander  had  almost  been  stoned  therj, 
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and  that  the  people  in  general  had  become  heartily  aroused  in 
favor  of  the  cause  of  Luther.  The  legates  continued  to  carry 
out  their  orders  in  triumph.  Luther,  however,  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  this  execution  of  the  bull  with  his  reply. 

On  the  loth  of  December  he  announced  through  public  posters 
that  on  the  morrow  at  9  o'clock,  the  anti-Christian  decretals,  that 
is  the  papal  books  of  law,  should  be  burned,  and  invited  to  this  all 
the  students  of  the  university  at  Wittenberg.  He  chose  for  this 
occasion  a  place  in  front  of  the  "  Elsterthor,"  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  Augustine  cloister.  A  large  procession 
thronged  to  that  place.  There  appeared  with  Luther  a  number 
of  other  doctors  and  masters,  especially  also  Melanchthon  and 
Carlstadt.  After  one  of  the  masters  had  built  a  funeral  pile, 
Luther  laid  the  decretals  upon  it  and  the  former  set  Are  to  it. 
Then  Luther  also  threw  the  papal  bull  into  the  flames,  exclaiming  : 
"  Because  thou  hast  vexed  the  holy  One  of  God,  the  eternal  fire 
devour  thee."  Luther  returned  to  the  city  with  the  other  teachers, 
but  there  remained  several  hundred  students  at  the  scene  and 
sang  a  Te-Deum  and  dirges  for  the  decretals.  After  the  morning 
meal,  which  was  wont  to  be  partaken  of  at  10  o'clock,  some 
young,  fantastically  dressed  academicians  drove  through  the 
streets  in  a  large  wagon  with  a  flag,  to  which  was  attached  a  bull 
four  yards  long.  They  blew  a  long  earthen  trumpet  and  played 
many  other  boyish  pranks.  They  loaded  the  wagon  with  a  lot  of 
scholastic  and  popish  writings,  especially  also  writings  of  Eck, 
which  were  brought  from  all  directions.  This  load  they  brought 
with  the  bull  to  the  funeral  pile,  which  others  in  the  meantime 
had  kept  up.  There  again  a  Te-Deum  was  sung,  a  requiem,  the 
hymn  "O  thou  poor  Judas,"  etc.  With  great  earnestness  and 
intense  emotion,  Luther  on  the  following  day  explained  to  his 
class  what  he  had  done  the  day  before,  and  said  that  *'  the  papal 
chair  itself  must  yet  be  burned,  if  they  do  not  from  their  whole 
heart  renounce  the  kingdom  of  the  pope,  they  cannot  secure  sal- 
vation." Soon  afterward  he  gave  a  full  account  of  his  act  in  a 
short  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Why  the  books  of  the  pope  and  his 
followers  were  burned  by  Doctor  Martin  Luther."  "  I,"  said  he, 
"  Martin  Luther,  called  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  Augustinian 
at  Wittenberg,  make  known  to  every  one,  that  by  my  consent, 
counsel  and  aid,  were  burned  on  Monday  after  St.  Nicolai,  in  the 
year  1520,  the  books  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  of  several  of  his 
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followers.  If  any  one  is  astonished  at  the  fact,  as  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive, and  will  ask  for  what  reason  and  by  what  command  I  have 
done  this,  let  him  be  answered  by  this :  '  Luther  feels  him- 
self in  duty  bound,  as  a  baptized  Christian,  to  perform  this 
act,  as  accredited  doctor  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  a  daily 
preacher  to  whom  it  is  befitting  on  account  of  his  office  to  exter- 
minate unchristian  teaching.  The  example  of  others  who  are 
under  similar  obligations,  and  nevertheless  do  not  desire  to  do  so, 
dare  not  prevent  him.'"  "I,"  says  he,  "could  not  excuse  my- 
self, if  my  conscience  were  not  sufficiently  informed  and  my 
spirit  sufficiently  encouraged  and  aroused  by  the  grace  of  God." 
He  then  selects  from  these  decretals  thirty  false  doctrines  for 
the  glorification  of  papacy,  which  therefore  are  rightly  to  be 
burned.  And  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  contents  of  these 
books  are  this:  "The  pope  is  a  god  on  earth,  superior  to  all 
celestial,  terrestrial,  spiritual  and  worldly  divinities,  and  every- 
thing is  his  own ;  for  no  one  dare  say,  *  What  doest  thou  ? '  This 
is  the  abomination  of  desolation  (Matt.  xxiv.  15);  this  (the  latter) 
the  Antichrist,  according  to  2  Thess.  ii.  4." 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  longer  and  more  definite  publication,  he 
gave  the  ground  and  reason  for  all  of  his  own  articles  which  were 
condemned  by  the  bull.  Here  he  supports  himself  upon  the 
word  of  God,  against  the  positions  of  the  earthly  god — upon  the 
revelation  of  God,  which  also  illuminates  internally  every  one  who 
submissively  yields  to  its  influence,  and  which  manifests  itself  to 
him  in  a  clear  conception  of  its  meaning:  even  if  he  himself  be 
but  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  as  they  cast  up  to  him,  yet  he  is  cer- 
tain that  his  cause  is  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  To 
Staupitz,  who,  in  regard  to  the  bull  felt  himself  weak  and  faint- 
hearted, he  wrote:  "That  he  had,  when  he  burnt  it,  at  first  trem- 
bled and  prayed;  however,  now  he  is  more  pleased  with  it  than 
with  any  other  act  of  his  whole  life."  Now,  finally,  he  also  freed 
himself  from  all  coercion  of  the  cloister  regulations,  by  which,  as 
we  have  noticed  above,  he  had  still  been  annoyed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  higher  professional  duties.  He  has  become,  he  writes 
to  his  friend  Lange,  separated  from  the  order  and  the  laws  of 
the  pope,  through  the  authority  of  the  bull,  and  excommunicated ; 
of  this  he  is  glad,  he  is  no  longer  a  monk,  excepting  in  attire  and 
residence.  Of  practical  duties  he  has  more  than  sufficient  with 
the  daily  lectures  and  sermons,  with  constant,  instructive,  edify- 
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ing,  and  controversial  book-making,  with  letters,  discourses,  ren- 
dering services  to  his  brethren,  etc. 

Of  his  completed  separation  from  the  papal  church,  which  for 
centuries  had  ruled  Christianity,  and  with  which  Christendom 
itself  had  become  identified,  Luther  by  the  above  act  gave  the 
clearest  evidence.  The  report  of  this  act  had  the  effect  of  fully 
fanning  the  fire  which  his  word  had  kindled  throughout  all  Ger- 
many. He  sees  now,  as  he  wrote  to  Staupitz,  a  storm  raging 
which  only  dooms-day  will  be  able  to  quell,  to  such  an  extent  are 
the  minds  of  men  on  both  sides  agitated.  True,  at  that  time 
Germany  was  in  an  excitement  and  tension  as  in  no  other  period 
of  her  history.  Hutten  now  appeared  preeminent  above  the  rest 
in  the  strife  against  Rome,  in  alliance  with  Luther.  He  published 
the  bull,  accompanied  with  severe  criticisms.  He  worked  zeal- 
ously against  the  burning  of  the  pious  writings  of  Luther,  in  Latin 
and  German  poems.  Eberlin  von  Gunzburg  designated  these  two 
men  as  the  chosen  messengers  of  God.  He  shortly  afterward 
began  his  activity  as  a  popular  author  on  the  side  of  reform.  A 
litany  for  the  Germans,  which  appeared  in  1521,  implored  divine 
grace  and  aid  in  behalf  of  Martin  Luther,  the  immovable  pillar 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  valiant  German  knight,  Ulrich 
Hutten,  the  Pylades  of  Martin  Luther.  Hutten  now  began  to 
write  German  for  the  German  people,  in  prose  and  verse.  To 
his  friend,  Sickingen,  with  whom  he  spent  the  winter  at  Eben- 
burg,  he  read  the  writings  of  Luther,  which  resulted  in  securing 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  brave  warrior  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  and  led  him  to  conceive  plans  of  action  which  it  re- 
quired a  strong  arm  to  execute.  Anonymous  and  pseudonymous 
fugitive  sheets  were  circulated  in  increasing  numbers  among  the 
people.  They  especially  took  the  forms  of  dialogues,  by  which 
the  laity,  in  simple  Christian  ideas  and  comprehensible  language, 
were  instructed  in  the  suffering  condition  of  Christianity.  The 
external  evils  were  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people — the  scan- 
dals of  the  clergy  and  the  cloister,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
courtiers,  that  is,  the  subjects  at  the  papal  court  who  performed 
the  most  menial  services  for  the  exalted  dignitaries  at  the  court, 
in  order  to  be  compensated  with  German  benefices,  and  the  ex- 
travagant expenses,  the  extortions,  etc.,  etc.  These  fugitive  writ- 
ings declared  that  the  simple  word  of  God  shall  be  freed  from 
human  fallacy  with  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  be  made  accessible 
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to  all.  Luther  is  represented  as  the  chief  champion  of  the  blessed 
cause,  and  as  the  true  man  of  the  people,  whose  testimony  so 
mightily  moves  the  hearts  of  men.  His  likeness,  painted  by 
Cranach,  was  circulated  with  his  smaller  writings.  In  later  edi- 
tions there  appears  the  Holy  Spirit  in  shape  of  a  dove  hovering 
above  his  head.  Antagonists  have  calumniated  him  on  this  ac- 
count, and  charged  that  this  representation  was  a  device  of  his 
own. 

Satirical  pictures,  too,  were  made  use  of  in  the  strife  on  both 
sides.  Cranach  depicted  the  lowly  suffering  Christ  and  the 
haughty  Roman  Antichrist,  in  twenty-six  wood-cuts  of  his 
"  Passional  Christ  and  Antichrist,"  opposite  to  one  another,  for 
which  Luther  furnished  short  texts.  The  adversaries  of  Luther 
now  also  began  to  write  German  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  most  gifted  among  them  was,  as  iar  as  stern  popular  Ger- 
man and  crude  satire  are  concerned,  the  Franciscan  Thomas 
Murner;  his  theology,  however,  appeared  to  be  so  feeble  to 
Luther,  that  he  condescended  to  honor  him  only  once  with  a 
notice.  He  entered  upon  a  more  prolonged  combat  with  the 
theologian  Emser,  of  Dresden,  who  had  after  the  Leipsic  dispu- 
tation already  provoked  Luther  to  a  controversy,  and  who  now 
published  a  book  "  Against  the  unchristian  book  of  M.  Luther  to 
the  German  nobility."  To  this  Luther  replied:  "To  the  He- 
goat  of  Leipsic."  Emser:  "To  the  Ox  of  Wittenberg."  Then 
Luther:  "On  the  answer  of  the  He-goat  of  Leipsic."  Then 
Emser:  "On  the  insane  reply  of  the  Ox  of  Wittenberg." 
Luther,  who  had  already  addressed  his  writing :  "  On  the  He-goat, 
etc.,"  against  the  first  sheets  of  that  book  of  Emser,  then  replied 
to  the  book  when  it  was  completely  published,  with  an  "Answer 
to  the  most  Christian,  most  spiritual,  most  refined  book  of  the 
He-goat  Emser."  Upon  this,  Emser  followed  with  a  rebutter, 
and  Luther  a  small  writing  "  A  contradiction  of  Dr.  Luther's 
error,  forced  upon  him  by  the  most  learned  priest  of  God,  Mr. 
H.  Emser."  When  afterward,  during  his  sojourn  at  the  Wart- 
burg,  Emser  continued  with  a  reply,  Luther  allowed  him  to  have 
the  last  word.  Nothing  new  was  brought  forth  for  the  great 
struggle  by  these  writings.  The  most  efficacious  argument 
which  Emser  and  the  other  champions  of  the  old  church  system 
produced,  was  the  constant  pretext  that  one  man,  Luther,  dares 
to  contradict  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  that  through  the 
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overthrow  of  all  church  foundations  and  authorities,  he  would 
create  unbelief,  confusion  and  insurrection  in  church  and  state. 
Thus  Emser  once  in  German  verse  said :  **  Luther  disregards 
the  teaching  of  the  church  and  of  the  fathers,  as  if  he  were  the 
only  teacher."  In  regard  to  the  alarming  results  which  might 
be  expected,  he  constantly  held  up  the  Bohemians  as  the  bug- 
bear. 

Emser  laments  that  "  in  the  German  nation  such  contention, 
noise  and  uproar  every  where  prevail,  that  there  is  no  territory, 
no  city,  no  village  or  house  wherein  there  do  not  exist  factious  and 
mutual  opposition."  Aleander  reported  to  Rome  that  animosity 
and  excitement  raged  everywhere,  and  the  papal  ban  was  ridiculed. 
Wonderful,  fearful  reports  were  heard  among  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things;  a  letter  written  shortly  after  the  burning 
of  the  bull  claimed  to  know  that  Luther  was  calculating  upon 
thirty-five  thousand  Bohemians  and  as  many  Saxons  and  others 
of  north  Germany,  who,  like  the  old  Goths  and  Vandals,  were 
ready  to  march  against  Italy  and  Rome.  However,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  also  that  there  was  a  long  interval  between  enmity 
and  angry  words,  and  energetic  and  self-sacrificing  action.  Ven- 
tures were  now  also  made  in  central  Germany  to  put  into  execu- 
tion the  bull  concerning  Luther's  books,  without  any  disturbance 
ensuing,  so  for  instance,  in  those  bishoprics  lying  near  to  Witten- 
berg, Meissen  and  Meiseburg.  The  esteemed  Pirkheimer  and 
the  energetic  Spengler  in  Niimberg,  whose  names  Eck  had 
mentioned  in  the  bull,  now  submitted  to  the  papal  authority, 
which  was  represented  by  this  their  personal  enemy 

Hutten,  whose  hopes  were  sadly  disappointed  in  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor,  and  who  also  believed  that  his  life  and  liberty  were 
endangered  by  a  papal  decree,  glowed  with  a  burning  desire  to 
strike.  He  also  wished  to  ascertain  whether  a  daring  enterprise 
conceived  by  him  would  meet  with  any  support  from  the  Elector 
Frederick.  He  even  ventured,  when  he  spoke  of  Sickingen's 
lofty  designs,  to  refer  to  the  event  of  the  powerful  Hussite  Gen- 
eral Ziska,  who  had  once  been  the  terror  and  abomination  of  the 
Germans.  The  knight  also  aimed  at  winning  over  the  cities  for 
a  conflict  against  Rome  and  for  liberty.  However  enthusiastic 
his  language  seemed,  nevertheless  it  was  doubtful  what  really 
was  to  be  understood  by  this  proposed  assault  in  the  present  state 
of  aflairs.     Sickingen  took  a  more  practical  view  of  the  situation. 
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advised  him  to  suppress  his  impatience,  and  sought  on  his  part  to 
remain  in  good  understanding  with  the  emperor,  which  again  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  Hutten.  Both  overestimated  the  influence 
which  Sickingen  could  exert  on  the  emperor.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  however,  Luther  only  came  more  positively  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  further  prosecution  of  this  work  must  be  guided 
by  the  counsel  and  hand  of  God,  and  not  by  human  device. 
Hutten  himself  remarked  to  him  in  a  letter  during  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  Worms :  "  I  will  war  bravely  with  you  for  Christ,  in  this, 
however  our  measures  differ ;  mine  are  human,  whilst  yours,  the 
more  complete,  are  divine."  And  when  Hutten  really  was  about 
to  take  up  arms,  Luther  then  declared  to  him  and  to  others  most 
emphatically :  "  I  do  not  wish  that  we  should  contend  for  the  gos- 
pel with  force  and  slaughter;  the  world  was  conquered  by  the 
Word,  by  the  Word  the  church  was  sustained,  by  the  Word  will 
the  church  again  be  established ;  yes,  the  anti-christ,  as  he  began 
without  human  force,  so  will  he  also  be  crushed  again  without 
human  force  by  the  Word.*'  He  also  dissuaded  from  the  exercise 
of  any  violence  against  the  German  clergy  in  the  papal  church, 
such  as  had  been  committed  in  Bohemia.  He  said  he  had  not 
urged  the  German  nobility  to  draw  their  swords  in  defense  of  the 
truth  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  but  advised  peaceful 
and  lawful  measures  in  checking  all  disorder. 

Concerning  that  well-founded  expectation  of  an  approaching 
end  of  the  world  of  which  we  hear  him  speak  in  a  letter  to  Spal- 
atin  (of  the  i6th  January,  152 1,)  he  had  at  that  time  fully  ex- 
plained himself  in  a  book  in  which  he  replied  to  a  writing  of  the 
Roman  theologian  Ambrosius  Catharinus,  directed  against  him. 

Luther  has,  as  we  shall  see,  clung  throughout  his  life,  to  this 
expectation  of  an  approaching  dissolution  of  all  things.  As 
already  to  his  glowing  imagination,  the  greatest  contrasts  were 
presented,  so  also  was  this  certain  victory  over  popery  and  error 
apparent  to  him.  Sure  of  this  result,  he  continued  on  his  course 
without  calculating  the  next  steps,  or  wishing  to  determine  them 
in  advance.  In  his  hope  of  the  approaching  conclusion  of  the 
earthly  history  of  Christianity  and  humanity  upon  earth,  he  re- 
gards himself  as  the  instrument  of  introducing  a  new  chapter  into 
the  history  of  the  great  events  of  the  world.  A  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  was  allowed  Luther  in  which  he  might 
send  a  report  of  his  recantation  to  Rome,  to  which  the  bull  had 
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SO  earnestly  admonished  him.  Luther  had  replied.  The  pope 
declared  the  time  of  respite  as  closed  on  the  3d  of  January.  Leo 
in  a  new  bull  pronounced  the  ban  against  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  forever  valid,  and  laid  an  interdict  upon  those  places 
where  they  should  sojourn. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

THE    IMPERIAL  DIET  AT  WORlfS. 

When  we  consider  the  elements  and  powers  which  at  that  time 
had  such  overpowering  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  movement 
of  Germany,  we  might  cherish  the  hope  that  they  by  the  power 
of  the  divine  word  and  without  the  apprehended  bloody  conflicts 
and  political  revolutions  would  gradually  accomplish  the  designs 
of  the  Reformation.  Germany  would  need  only  the  experience, 
the  "spiritual  storm,  tumult  and  uproar/*  which  Luther  saw  at 
that  time  already  had  broken  out,  and  with  the  newly  acquired 
religious  convictions  would  burst  asunder  the  mediaeval  forms 
and  spiritual  bonds  of  the  Roman  church.  Indeed  in  the  short 
time  since  Luther  had  begun  the  conflict,  and  had  gradually 
made  progressive  steps,  there  was  attained  a  success  which  no 
one  had  been  able  to  anticipate  or  dare  to  hope.  The  venerated 
Nestor  among  the  great  German  princes  of  the  empire,  Frederick 
the  Wise,  had  manifestly  already  shaken  ofl*  these  bonds,  even  if 
he  did  not  yet  feel  himself  called  to  take  a  decided  stand  ex< 
temally.  His  demeanor  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on 
those  around  him.  The  nobility  and  the  citizens  among  whom 
the  word  of  the  Reformation  had  already  begun  to  burn  most 
brightly,  were  strongly  represented  in  Imperial  Diets  by  the 
government  of  Germany.  The  most  distinguished  among  the 
clergy,  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  Mainz,  who  on  account 
of  Luther's  attack  against  Indulgence  might  have  felt  himself 
most  injured,  had  until  now  taken  a  peculiar,  cautious  and  passive 
attitude  which  left  c^n  to  him  a  future  connection  with  any 
national  uprising  against  his  papal  master  at  Rome.  Those  old 
ecclesiastical  grievances  of  Imperial  Diets  had  been  until  now 
brought  forward  without  any  alarm  for  the  wrath  and  reproaches 
of  the  pope. 

As  soon  as  the  conviction  became  prevalent  that  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  chair  do  not  rest  upon  eternal,  divine  laws,  then  the 
Imperial  Diet  could  immediately  take  in  its  own  hand  the  eccle- 
siastical reformation.     Luther  showed  in  general,  and  especially 

(207) 
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in  his  address  to  the  nobility,  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  abolish 
the  episcopal  office,  if  the  bishops  only  knew  how  to  feed  their 
flocks  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  An  independent  German 
episcopacy  might  then  have  also  undertaken  the  necessary  im- 
provement in  divine  worship.  Luther  himself,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  desired  only  as  few  external  changes  in  it  as  possible. 

In  isolated  German  countries,  which  afterward  became  Protes- 
tant, the  reform  was  brought  about  really  without  any  fearful 
commotions,  by  means  of  the  princes  in  a  combined  effort  with 
their  states,  and  in  the  free  cities  by  means  of  the  authority  and 
representation  of  the  citizens  collectively,  although  in  these  cases 
the  minority  could  count  upon  the  support  of  the  majority  in  the 
empire,  and  of  the  emperor,  who  adhered  to  the  papal  church. 
Could  not  an  evangelical  reformation,  which  the  civil  authority 
itself  in  unison  with  the  preponderating  opinion  of  the  whole 
nation  had  determined  upon,  be  carried  out  more  easily  for  this 
reason  ?  Apprehensions  were  expressed  that  there  might  be  a 
renewal  of  the  wild,  terrible  conflicts  of  the  Hussites.  But  no 
one  could  deny  that  Lutheran  preaching  was  distinguished  by 
distinctness,  religious  sobriety  and  solidity,  and  the  absence  of 
fanaticism,  of  which  the  Hussite  sermons  were  destitute.  And 
these  tumultuous  Hussite  wars,  the  sad  memory  of  which  still 
exists  among  the  Germans,  were  occasioned  by  the  violence  which 
the  church  summoned  from  abroad  against  the  Bohemians. 
Rome  could  find  no  such  auxiliaries  against  the  German  nation, 
should  she  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 

We  could  even  ask,  if  we  chose  to  pursue  the  thought,  whether 
Luther  had  sufficient  ground  at  that  time  to  expect  the  triumph 
of  his  cause,  even  from  the  present  influence  at  work,  or  to  ex- 
pect it  from  the  day  of  the  Lord  in  the  distant  future  ? 

In  such  important  turning-points  of  history,  the  final  decision 
never  depends  upon  the  character  and  demeanor  of  several  indi- 
viduals, although  they  may  stand  ever  so  high.  Luther  saw  in 
that  papal  anti-christ  formidable  satanic  powers,  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  are  blinded,  and  which  it  is  true  would,  amid  suf- 
fering and  calamity,  overpower  the  Word  of  God  for  the  present, 
which  however  it  could  not  totally  eradicate  and  destroy.  And 
we  Protestants  must  acknowledge  not  only  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  German  people  remained  superstitiously  enthralled  by 
the  old  traditions,  but  that  also,  in  the  estimation  of  honest  and 
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independent  enquirers,  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  order  of 
things,  truly  religious  and  moral  interests  might  seem  to  be 
seriously  threatened  by  the  new  doctrine  and  a  rupture  with  the 
past.  But  never  before  did  a  crisis  in  the  German  nation  and 
church  depend  more  upon  the  decision  and  action  of  one  man, 
than  did  the  destiny  of  the  nation  at  that  time  depend  upon  the 
newly-crowned  emperor.  Everything  depended  upon  this — 
whether  he  would,  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  take  the  great  work 
in  hand,  or  whether  he  would  exercise  his  power  and  authority 
against  it.  Charles  had  been  greeted  in  Germany  as  a  noble 
young  man,  the  descendant  of  an  old  German  princely  house, 
who  appeared  to  be  susceptible  of  sympathy  for  the  regenerated 
life  and  activity  of  the  times,  who  at  the  election  for  emperor  had 
received  more  votes  than  the  foreign  king  Francis,  whilst  the 
pope  used  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  Now  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mendicant  friars ;  the 
Franciscan  friar  Glapio,  was  his  confessor  and  influential  adviser 
— this  is  the  man  who  had  caused  the  beginning  to  be  made  of 
the  burning  of  Luther's  books. 

He,  the  emperor,  was  however  by  no  means  as  dependent  on 
those  surrounding  him,  nor  these  as  dependent  on  Roman  influ- 
ences, as  might  be  presumed.  With  an  independent  policy,  his 
advisers  pursued  the  interests  of  his  dominions,  and  though  a 
young  man,  he  himself  was  able  to  maintain  the  character  of  an 
independent  monarch  and  wise  statesman. 

He  was,  however,  not  a  German,  as  his  grandfather,  Maximil- 
ian, was,  and  he  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  He  had  been  king  of  Spain  and  Naples  before  this ; 
even  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  supported 
his  royal  prerogative  in  Spain  most  firmly.  His  religious  train- 
ing and  education  had  made  him  acquainted  only  with  the  strictly 
ecclesiastical  doctrines  and  obligations,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  newly-proposed  ecclesiastical  regulations.  He  felt  himself 
conscientiously  bound  to  observe  what  he  had  been  taught. 
He  never  showed  any  inclination  to  place  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  his  German  subjects,  with  independent  opinions 
originated  by  himself.  It  was  only  the  consideration  of  his  sov- 
ereign power  and  imperial  duties  which  guided  his  ecclesiastical 
position.  In  the  Spanish  church  a  certain  reform  was  carried 
through  at  that  time  upon  the  strictly  established  foundation  of 
14 
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the  mediaeval  church  doctrines  and  hierarchical  government;  for 
instance,  a  more  rigorous  discipline  exercised  toward  clergymen 
and  monks,  they  were  required  to  discharge  their  duties  in  giving 
religious  instructions  to  the  people  more  faithfully,  and  with  them 
therefore  by  this  means  a  more  animated  religious  life  was  roused 
in  those  forms ;  furthermore,  the  crown  also  insisted  upon  certain 
rights  over  agalnstTthe  Romish  court — an  absolute  royalty  knew 
how  to  unite  itself  wisely  with  the  papal  absolutism.  A  sever- 
ance of  the  German  church  from  the  papacy,  however,  was  by 
this  already  made  insupportable.  The  unity  of  the  realms  of 
Charles  was  inseperable  from  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  church. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  consideration  of  his  foreign  policy  engaged 
his  attention :  vexed  at  the  pope,  who,  in  league  with  France,  de- 
sired to  prevent  his  election,  yet  instead  of  waging  a  threatened 
war  with  France,  peace  might  be  secured  with  the  pope,  and  pos- 
sibly even  an  alliance  with  him.  At  this  time,  also,  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  papacy  through  the  great  German  heresy, 
and  against  which  it  urgently  needed  the  assistance  of  the  worldly 
arms,  could  be  made  use  of  to  influence  the  pope.  Furthermore, 
in  consideration  of  this,  and  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the 
unity  of  the  church,  the  policy  of  the  emperor  would  never  allow 
him  to  involve  himself  in  anything  for  which  his  own  power  was 
not  sufficient,  and  through  which  his  reputation  would  be  put  in 
jeopardy,  or  blasted.  And  as  much  as  the  monarchical  power  in 
Spain  was  strengthened,  so  greatly  did  he  find  it  checked  and 
limited  in  Germany  by  the  States  of  the  empire,  and  the  general 
relation  of  affairs.  These  are  the  points  of  view  which  moderated 
the  conduct  of  Charles  toward  Luther  and  his  cause.  He  was  thus 
reluctantly  drawn  into  the  drama  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  and 
worldly  diplomacy,  and  in  it  he  also  had  his  own  course  to  pursue. 
Quickly  enough  was  the  imperial  court  made  acquainted  with 
the  tenor  of  thought  and  public  opinion  in  Germany.  He  now 
proceeded  very  cautiously,  and  did  not  turn  an  inattentive  ear  to 
certain  propositions  and  suggestions,  as  little  as  in  his  words  or 
actions  he  gave  the  friends  of  Luther  any  ground  to  hope  for  any- 
thing positively  favorable.  As  Charles  continued  his  tour  further 
up  the  Rhine,  to  hold  an  imperial  diet  at  Worms  after  New  Year, 
Frederick  the  Wise  urged  his  advisers,  that  Luther  might  at  least 
yet  have  a  hearing,  before  the  emperor  himself  would  take  any 
steps  against  him. 
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The  Elector  received  the  reply  that  he  might  bring  him  along 
to  Worms  for  this  purpose,  and  that  injustice  should  not  be  done 
him.  The  Elector  nevertheless  was  not  without  suspicion.  He 
may  have  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  a  Huss  had  been  ex- 
posed in  Constance.  Luther,  however,  to  whom  he  made  known 
the  expectation  of  the  Emperor  through  Spalatin,  answered  im- 
mediately:  "  If  I  am  called,  I  shall  come,  as  much  as  is  of  me, 
even  if  I  must  suffer  myself  to  be  led  there  sick ;  for  we  dare  not 
doubt,  that  I  am  being  called  by  the  Lord,  when  the  Emperor 
calls  me.  They  will,"  says  he,  "  probably  employ  force  against 
me;  however,  that  God  lives  yet  who  preserved  the  three  men 
in  the  furnace  at  Babylon,  and  if  God  did  not  desire  to  pre- 
serve him,  then  his  death  would  be  of  little  consequence.  We 
have  to  pray  God  only,  that  Emperor  Charles  may  not  begin  his 
government  with  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood  for  the  protection 
of  ungodliness :  much  rather  would  he  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  alone.  At  an  earlier  time  he  had  bethought  himself  of 
a  place  whither  he  could  flee ;  if  he  could  no  longer  be  secure  in 
Wittenberg,  he  could  go  to  Bohemia  if  he  had  desired.  How- 
ever, he  now  took  this  positive  stand  *  I  will  not  flee ;  much  less 
recant !' "  In  the  meantime  there  arose  also  scruples  in  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor :  whether  Luther,  who  already  was  under  the  ban 
and  interdict,  should  be  allowed  to  be  present  even  at  the  place 
of  assembly  of  the  States.  Concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  relation  to  him  in  Worms,  where  the  Imperial  state  met  in 
January,  there  arose  long,  fluctuating  and  momentous  deliber- 
ations between  the  Emperor,  the  states  and  the  Legate  Aleander. 

A  missive  from  the  pope  urged  the  Emperor  to  give  force  to  the 
bull  by  which  Luther  was  definitely  condemned  by  an  edict.  In 
vain,  the  letter  continued,  would  he  (Charles)  be  girded  by  God 
with  the  sword  of  the  highest  earthly  powers,  if  he  did  not  use  it 
as  against  infidels,  and  much  more  against  still  more  abominable 
heretics.  Among  his  counsellors  the  opinion  nevertheless  was 
general  that  he  should  not  take  any  action  in  the  affair  without 
the  consent  of  the  States  of  the  Empire.  Aleander  in  a  long 
discourse  endeavored  to  secure  their  approval.  He  was  well 
aware  that  an  appeal  to  a  council  could  not  be  entertained ;  but 
he  cunningly  did  not  suppress  any  thoughts  tending  to  such  an 
event,  but  on  the  other  hand  held  forth  more  prominently  the 
idea  that  Luther  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  in  general 
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would  not  consent  to  be  called  to  account  by  any  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imperial  confessor  and  diplomatist  Glapio,  ad- 
dressed himself  in  most  flattering  expressions  to  Frederick's 
chancellor  Bruck,  and  declares  that  he  also  finds  much  that  is 
good  in  Luther's  writings ;  but  that  the  contents  of  his  books  on 
the  Babylonian  captivity  were  positively  shocking :  now  it  only 
depends  upon  the  recantation  of  such  offensive  writings  to  render 
that  which  is  good  in  his  books  profitable  to  the  church,  that 
thus  Luther  might  co-operate  in  a  genuine  ecclesiastical  reform, 
which  the  emperor  himself  would  sanction;  he  might  be  invited 
before  learned,  impartial  men,  at  some  conv^iient  place,  and  sub- 
ject himself  to  their  judgment.  By  this  cunning  device,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Luther  before  the  Emperor  and  the  empire  would 
have  been  happily  set  aside,  and  even  if  he  would  still  not  recant, 
his  fate  would  be  decided.  We  must  leave  undecided  how  far 
Glapio  earnestly  thought  of  the  possibility  of  gaining  him  over  by 
threats  and  appeals,  that  he  might  yet  be  made  useful  for  a  reform 
in  the  sense  of  the  Spanish  one  spoken  of,  and  that  he  might  be 
employed  as  an  instrument  against  a  pope  hostile  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Elector  Frederick,  however,  desired  to  bear  no  responsibility 
whatever  for  this  secret  scheme.  He  would  not  even  consent  to 
hold  an  interview  with  Glapio  on  the  subject,  which  he  earnestly 
desired.  The  Emperor  yielded  so  far  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
pope  that  he  proposed  a  mandate  to  the  States,  according  to 
which  Luther  should  be  imprisoned  and  his  protectors  should  be 
punished  as  guilty  of  treason.  At  that  time  the  embassador  of 
Frankfort  sent  home  the  report,  "  that  the  monk  is  causing  much 
trouble;  some  were  in  £ivor  of  crucifying  him,  and  that  he  would 
scarcely  escape  it ;  however,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  then,  that  he 
would  arise  again  on  the  third  day."  After  an  excited  debate  of 
seven  days'  duration  at  the  Imperial  Diet,  in  which  also  the 
Elector  Frederick  took  an  especially  active  part,  there  was  finally 
an  answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  taken  into  consid- 
eration, wherein  the  States  presented  their  views;  what  fruits  or 
what  benefit  would  ensue  if  the  mandate  alone  were  passed  with 
all  its  severe  requirements  without  having  arraigned  or  given 
Luther  a  hearing,  since  among  the  common  people  all  kinds 
of  thoughts,  fancies  and  desires  have  been  awakened  through 
Luther's  preaching,  teaching  and  writings.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  however  agreed  that  the  hearing  was  to  be  limited  to  this 
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extent,  that  there  should  be  no  disputing  with  him,  but  he  should 
only  be  asked:  "Whether  he  intended  to  insist  upon  those 
writings  published  by  him  against  our  holy  Christian  &ith,  or 
not."  If  he  should  recant,  he  should  then  be  heard  on  other 
points  and  cases,  and  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  disposed  of 
with  becoming  dignity  and  propriety;  if  however,  he  should  insist 
upon  all  or  several  of  die  articles  which  controvert  the  faith,  then 
all  the  States  of  the  Empire  should  abide  by  this  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  without  any^fiirther  disputation,  and  aid  in  maintaining  it, 
and  the  Emperor  have  this  published  throughout  the  land. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  Emperor  issued  a  citation  to  Luther 
on  the  6th  of  March,  ordering  him  to  appear  at  Worms,  **  to  give 
information  concerning  his  doctrines  and  books."  He  promised 
him  a  safe  conduct  to  Worms.  If  he  should  not  obey  or  recant, 
the  States  with  the  Emperor  would  unite  in  declaring  that  he 
should  then  be  branded  and  treated  as  an  open  heretic. 

In  order,  in  their  opinion,  to  secure  an  impartial  and  scriptural 
examination  of  the  disputed  articles  in  Worms,  it  was  demanded 
of  Luther  first  to  deny  them  emphatically.  Spalatin  also  des- 
ignated the  points  upon  which,  according  to  Glapio's  intimations, 
recantation  must  evidently  be  demanded.  However,  it  was  still  a 
question,  how  many  qf  those  articles  there  should  be,  and  what 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  "  other  points,  which,  if  he  should 
yield  in  the  former,  might  still  occasion  the  necessity  of  further 
deliberations."  Glapio,  as  yet,  had  said  not  a  word  concerning 
the  faith  of  the  &thers  on  papal  infallibility  or  on  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  pope  over  the  church  in  general  and  her  councils, 
nor  did  even  die  papal  legate  dare  to  express  himself  on  these 
subjects.  For  the  more  liberal  principles  of  those  men  of  the 
earlier  reform  Councils  there  remained  space  enough,  if  only 
Luther  had  not  also  controverted  their  soundness.  The  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  against  which  the  States  of  the  Empire  had  pro- 
tested in  opposition  to  the  pope,  even  noW  became  the  subject  of 
the  most  violent  and  universal  complaints  from  all  sides  in  Worms. 
The  taxes  of  ecclesiastical  prebends  and  fiefs  remitted  to  Rome 
which  was  an  affair  entirely  exterior,  but  nevertheless  most  im- 
portant for  the  pope,  absorbed  immense  sums  of  money,  whilst 
the  empire  could  with  difficulty  raise  but  small  sums  for  the  new 
organization  of  its  government  and  courts  of  justice,  and  it  even 
proposed  to  retain  the  amount  of  these  exactions  in  spite  of  the 
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papal  protests.  Such  £iithful  members  of  the  old  church  as  Duke 
George  of  Saxony,  demanded  a  complete  reformation  of  the  clerfy 
whose  scandals  occasioned  the  ruin  of  many  souls,  and  demanded 
as  the  most  efficient  means  for  this  end  a  general  council.  Ale- 
ander  was  obliged  to  report  to  Rome  that  everybody  acquiesces 
in  this  desire,  which  was  so  abhorrent  to  the  pope,  and  that  the 
Germans  insisted  upon  holding  the  council  on  their  own  territory. 

Luther,  however,  was  equally  determined  to  do  two  things :  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  to  refuse  a  recantation,  if  he  were  not 
convinced  of  an  error.  The  imperial  summons  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him  on  the  26th  of  March,  through  the  herald  of  the 
empire,  Kaspar  Sturm.  He  also  was  ordered  to  accompany  him 
to  Worms.  Within  twenty  days  of  its  reception,  Luther  was  to 
appear  before  the  emperor,  consequently  at  the  latest  to  arrive  at 
Worms  on  the  i6th  of  April. 

He  had  thus  &r  continued  his  many-sided,  unremitted  activity 
without  cessation,  whilst  he,  to  make  use  of  his  own  expression, 
carried  on  the  works  of  peace  and  of  war  at  the  same  time,  like 
Nehemiah,  building  with  one  hand  and  bearing  the  sword  in  the 
other.  Energetically  he  carried  on  the  controversy  with  Catha- 
rinus,  mentioned  above,  to  the  end.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
pleted in  March,  the  first  part  of  that  explanation  of  the  church 
gospel  which  his  Elector  had  desired  him  to  prepare  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  peace  and  edification  of  the  church.  He  dedicated 
it  to  his  sovereign,  and  was  now  writing  a  very  devout  and  prac- 
tical explanation  of  the  Magnificat  of  the  virgin  Mary  (Luke  i. 
verse  46),  which  he  had  intended  for  the  prince,  John  Frederick, 
the  son  of  Duke  John,  and  nephew  to  Frederick,  who  was  ten- 
derly devoted  to  him.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  wrote  a  brief 
epistle  to  him,  and  sent  him  the  first  printed  sheet  of  it,  and  on 
the  1st  of  April  he  sent  to  his  friend.  Link,  the  sequel  of  his  book 
against  Cathannus,  which  was  also  dedicated  to  him.  "  I  know,*' 
he  says,  "  and  am  certain  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  still  lives 
and  reigns;  upon  this  assurance  I  boast,  that  I  will  not  fear  yet 
many  thousand  popes,  for  He  who  is  in  us  is  greater  than  he  who 
is  in  the  world." 

On  the  following  day,  the  second  of  April,  the  Tuesday  after 
Easter,  he  departed  for  Worms.  His  friend,  Amsdorf,  and  the 
Pomeranian  nobleman,  Peter  Swaven,  at  that  time  a  student  in 
Wittenberg,  accompanied  him ;  he  also  took  with  him  John  Pez- 
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ensteiner,  as  was  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Order.  The 
magistrate  of  Wittenberg  furnished  wagoh  and  horses. 

The  road  led  through  Leipsic,  through  Thuringia  from  Naum- 
burg  to  Eisenach,  then  south  through  Berka,  Hersfeld,  Griinberg. 
Friedberg,  Frankfurt,  Oppenheim.  The  herald  rode  in  front, 
bearing  the  imperial  coat-of-arms,  and  thus  attracted  attention  to 
the  man  whose  word  had  already  so  mightily  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  everywhere,  and  in  whose  future  bearing  and  destiny 
friend  and  foe  were  intensely  interested.  Everywhere  the  people 
gathered  in  crowds  to  see  him  personally. 

His  appearance  in  Erfurt,  on  the  6th  of  April,  was  greeted 
with  joy.  The  great  majority  of  the  University  students  of  that 
place  was  roused  into  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  His  friend,  Crotus, 
on  his  return  from  Italy  to  Erfurt,  had  been  elected  rector.  The 
bull  had  not  been  published  by  the  University,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  water  by  students.  Justus  Jonas  displayed  extraordinary 
zeal  in  the  cause,  even  Erasmus,  whom  he  so  highly  revered,  was 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  him.  Lange  and  others  officiated  as 
preachers. 

Jonas  now  hurried  as  far  as  Weimar  to  meet  Luther  approach- 
ing. Forty  men  of  the  University,  the  rector  at  the  head,  went 
forth  on  horseback,  and  with  them  a  number  of  others  on  foot, 
to  greet  him  at  the  limits  of  the  municipal  territory,  whilst  he  too 
had  a  small  retinue  with  him.  Crotus  expressed  unbounded  joy 
at  seeing  him,  the  fearless  champion  of  the  Faith,  whereupon 
Luther  replied,  that  he  does  not  deserve  such  compliments,  but  that 
he  thanked  them  for  their  esteem.  The  poet  Eoban  also  spoke, 
as  he  said  some  "  stammering  words ;"  he  afterward  described  the 
event  in  a  number  of  Latin  hymns. 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday)  Luther  remained  in  Erfurt. 
There  he  delivered  a  sermon,  which  is  preserved  in  the  church  of 
the  Augustine  cloister.  From  the  words  of  the  gospel  of  the 
day:  "  Peace  be  unto  you"  (John  xx.  verse  19),  he  spoke  of  that 
peace  which  we  experience  through  the  Saviour  Christ,  since  we 
became  justified  by  &ith  in  him  and  in  his  work  of  redemption, 
without  our  own  deeds  and  merits,  of  the  liberty  with  which  a 
Christian  dare  act  in  faith  and  love,  and  also  how  every  man  pos- 
sessing th's  peace  from  God,  must  adapt  his  work  that  it  be  bene- 
ficial not  to  himself  alone,  but  also  to  his  neighbor.  This  he 
expressed  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works. 
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held  by  most  of  the  preachers,  and  against  the  papal  righteous- 

■ 

ness  of  the  law;  also  against  the  wisdom  of  the  heathen  masters^ 
such  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  etc.,  etc. 

.  His  present  personal  condition,  and  the  perilous  course  he  was 
about  to  take,  gave  him  no  concern,  but  the  general  obligations 
under  which  his  position  placed  him,  engaged  his  earnest  solici- 
tude, even  though  so  many  teachers  entertained  and  inculcated 
different  sentiments.  "  I  will  proclaim  the  truth,  and  must  do  it ; 
for  that  reason  I  take  this  stand  here,  and  I  cannot  be  bought  with 
money."  During  the  sermon  there  was  suddenly  heard  in  the 
crowded  church,  before  the  doOr  of  which  also  many  people 
stood,  a  crash  on  the  overloaded  gallery.  Amid  consternation 
the  mass  attempted  to  escape,  Luther  however  exclaimed:  "I 
already  know  your  tricks,  Satan ! "  and  quieted  the  congregation, 
assuring  them  that  there  was  no  danger,  but  that  the  devil  was 
only  carrying  on  some  of  his  wicked  pranks. 

Luther  also  preached  in  the  Augustine  cloister  at  Gotha,  and 
Eisenach.  In  Gotha  the  people  found  it  to  be  significant  that 
the  devil  had  torn  loose  several  stones  from  the  gable  of  the 
church  after  the  sermon.  At  the  inns  Luther  delighted  to  recre- 
ate himself  with  music,  would  even  himself  occasionally  take 
up  the  lute.  In  Eisenach,  however,  he  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  sickness,  and  was  bled.  From  Frankfort  he  sent  notice  tO 
Spalatin  at  Worms,  that  since  that  time  he  felt  weak  and  ex- 
hausted to  an  extent  never  before  experienced.  On  the  journey 
he  found  a  new  imperial  edict  posted  up,  which  ordered  that  ail 
his  books  should  be  delivered  up,  because  they  were  condemned 
by  the  pope,  and  were  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith  hitherto 
received.  By  this  act  Charles  V.  pacified  the  Legates  who  had 
been  much  offended  at  Luther's  citation  to  Worms.  Many 
doubted  whether  Luther  would  make  his  personal  appearance, 
after  the  emperor  had  so  adversely  adjusted  his  cause.  Luther 
himself  was  alarmed,  but  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

In  Worms,  in  the  meantime,  great  excitement  and  intense  anx- 
iety prevailed  on  both  sides.  Hutten  issued  from  Ebefnburg  cas- 
tle, threatening  and  ^furious  missives  against  the  papal  legates. 
They  really  apprehended  that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon 
them.  Aleander  lamented  that  Sickingen  was  now  king  in  Ger- 
many, because  he  had  many  followers,  wherever  he  wanted  them. 
In  truth,  however,  Sickingen  was  by  no  means  ready  for  any  in- 
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terference  at  present,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  counted  upon 
contmuing  to  be  the  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  sympathized  with 
the  ecclesiastical  views ;  yea,  was  even  now  on  the  eve  of  accept* 
ing  a  military  ofBce  in  his  service.  Anxious  friends  of  Luther 
remembered,  that  in  accordance  with  papal  justice,  no  one  was 
bound  to  observe  the  safe  conduct  of  a  condemned  heretic.  Spal- 
atin  himself  sent  to  Luther,  as  he  was  journeying  from  Frankfort 
toward  Oppenheim,  a  warning  from  Worms,  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly experience  the  fate  of  Huss. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  Glapio,  assuredly  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  imperial  master,  cunningly 
made  another  attempt,  and  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  to  Worms,  if  possible.  He  came  with  the 
imperial  chamberlain  Paul  von  Armsdorf,  to  Sickingen  and 
Hutten  to  Ebemburg,  spoke  as  before  about  Briick  in  a  style  not 
unkind,  and  in  atone  of  affected  respect  about  Luther,  and  offered 
to  hold  a  friendly  consultation  with  him  in  the  presence  of  Sick- 
ingen. At  the  same  time  Armsdorf  dissuaded  Hutten  by  the 
offer  of  an  imperial  pension  from  any  further  attacks  and  threats 
against  the  legates.  If  Luther  should  come  to  Ebemburg,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposition,  he  could  not  arrive  at  Worms  at  the 
right  time,  the  safe  conduct  granted  him  would  be  void,  and  the 
emperor  would  have  him  at  his  own  discretion.  Nevertheless, 
Sickingen  consented  to  the  proposition,  for  the  danger  which 
threatened  Luther  at  Worms  must  have  appeared  greater  to  him, 
and  Luther  would  at  least  then  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
his  castle,  which  had  already  been  offered  him.  The  theologian, 
Bu<^er,  was  at  that  time  a  guest  at  Sickingen's  castle.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  Luther  in  Heidelberg  in  15 18,  and  con- 
ceived a  strong  attachment  to  him.  Bucer  was  now  commissioned 
to  extend  to  him  the  invitation  in  Oppenheim,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  his  journey  would  lead  him. 

However,  Luther  kept  straightway  on  his  tour.  To  Bucer  he 
answered,  "that  Glapio  can  see  us  all  in  Worms  if  he  chooses; 
if  Huss  had  been  burned,  nevertheless  the  truth  had  not  been 
burned ;  he  would  go  to  Worms,  if  there  were  as  many  devils 
there  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs." 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  April,  at  ten  o'clock,  Luther 
entered  Worms.  He  sat  in  an  open  wagon  in  his  monastic  cos- 
tume, with  his  three  escorts  from  Wittenberg.    A  g^eat  number 
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of  others  attended  him  on  horseback ;  many  of  them,  like  Jonas, 
had  previously  been  his  adherents,  and  some  of  them  were  offi- 
cers of  the  electoral  court,  who  had  gone  out  of  Worms  to  meet 
him.  The  herald  rode  in  front,  the  watchman  on  the  steeple  of 
the  dome  blew  his  trumpet,  when  he  saw  the  procession  approach 
the  gateway.  Thousands  rushed  out  to  behold  Luther.  Those 
officers  of  the  court  conducted  him  into  the  lodge  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  where,  in  addition  to  two  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Elector,  his  quarters  were  established.  When  alighting 
from  the  wagon  he  said:  "God  will  be  with  me."  Aleander 
says  of  him,  in  a  report  to  Rome,  that  he  had  looked  around  upon 
the  crowd  with,  demon-like  eyes. 

On  this  first  day  already,  and  also  on  the  day  following,  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  laymen,  in  throngs  visited 
him,  desiring  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Imperial  Diet,  which  was  assembled  not  far  from  Luther's  quar- 
ters in  the  episcopal  palace,  where  the  emperor  resided.  He 
was  conducted  thither  through  by-ways,  because  th^  could  not 
pass  through  the  immense  crowd  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and 
which  literally  blocked  up  the  street  As  he  was  entering  the  Ses- 
sion Chamber,  as  an  old  tradition  relates,  the  renowned  General 
George  von  Frundsberg  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  and  said : 
"  My  dear  little  monk,  you  are  taking  a  step  the  like  of  which 
neither  I  nor  many  a  commander  in  our  fiercest  battles,  would 
take.  If  you  are  sure  of  being  right,  thoroughly  convinced 
that  your  cause  is  of  God,  then  proceed  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
be  of  good  cheer:  God  will  never  forsake  you."  The  jurist, 
Hieronymus  Schurf,  his  Wittenbergian  colleague,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Elector  to  stand  by  him  as  his  legal  adviser. 

When  he  was  permitted  to  present  himself  before  the  Imperial 
Diet,  after  waiting  two  hours,  the  archiepiscopal  counsellor  of 
Trier,  Eck,  asked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  simply  the 
two  questions,  whether  he  acknowledged  as  his  own  the  books 
which  were  lying  piled  up  alongside  of  Eck,*  and  whether  he 
would  revoke  their  contents.  Schurf  insisted  that  the  title  of  the 
books  should  be  named,  whereupon  Eck  read  them.  There  were 
among  them  some  writings  of  an  entirely  practical  character,  as 

*  To  be  distinguished  from  the  theologian  Eck. 
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for  instance,  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  had  never 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  accusation. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  for  such  a  procedure  Luther  was  not 
prepared.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first  sight  of  the  distinguished 
assembly  may  have  intimidated  him.  He  answered  in  a  low  tone^ 
and  as  if  alarmed,  that  the  books  were  his ;  the  question  about 
their  contents,  however,  concerned  the  highest  theme  that  could 
engage  the  attention  of  men,  the  Word  of  God  and  the  soul's 
salvation ;  in  this  case  he  must  needs  guard  himself  against  an 
inconsiderate  answer,  for  that  reason  would  humbly  beg  for  more 
time  for  deliberation. 

After  a  short  consultation,  the  emperor  condescended  to  in- 
form him  that  out  of  mercy  he  would  grant  him  respite  until 
morning.  Thus  Luther  was  required  to  present  himself  to  the 
Imperial  Diet  again  on  Thursday,  the  i8th  of  April.  Again  he 
was  compelled  to  wait  two  hours.  There  he  stood  in  the  dense 
throng,  however,  passing  his  time  pleasantly  in  conversation  with, 
the  envoy  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  Peutinger,  his  Augustinian  patron. 

After  he  had  been  called  in,  Eck  began  by  reproving  him  for 
asking  further  time  for  consideration,  and  then  proceeded  to  put 
a  second  question  somewhat  modified  and  more  in  conformity  to 
the  ideas  of  the  States.  "  Will  you  defend  all  the  books  acknowl- 
edged by  you,  or  recant  some  of  them?"  Luther  made  a  delib- 
erate reply  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone  ;  he  divided  his  books  into 
classes.  In  several  of  them  he  treated  simple  evangelical  truths, 
which  friend  and  foe  must  equally  profess ;  such  he  certainly 
could  not  recant  In  other  books  he  had  attacked  pernicious 
laws  and  doctrines  of  the  papacy  which,  as  no  one  could  deny, 
tortured  the  consciences  of  Christians  and  also  tyrannically  de- 
voured the  property  of  the  German  nation ;  if  he  should  recant 
these  books,  he  would  make  himself  a  disgraceful  abettor  of 
wickedness  and  oppression.  In  the  third  place,  he  had  written 
against  individual  persons  who  defend  and  sanction  this  tyranny, 
and  aimed  at  annihilating  these  pious  teachings  ;  against  them  he 
acknowledges  to  have  been  more  severe  than  was  proper;  how- 
ever, even  these  books  he  cannot  recant,  without  aiding  in  the 
furtherance  of  tyranny  and  ungodliness.  For  the  protection  of 
his  books,  however,  he  could  only  say  as  once  our  Lord  said, 
**  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil"  (St.  John  xviii. 
23,)  and  he  asked  for  counter-evidence  taken  from  tlie  prophetic 
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and  evangelical  writings.  As  in  the  course  of  his  reply  it  took 
the  form  of  a  fresh  attack  on  the  papacy,  toward  the  conclusion 
he  changed  the  tenor  of  it  and  uttered  an  earnest  admonition  to 
the  emperor  and  the  empire,  that  instead  of  securing  peace  and 
quiet  by  a  condemnation  of  the  divine  Word,  they  would  on  the 
other  hand  open  the  flood-gates  of  evil  upon  the  country  and 
signalize  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  noble  young 
emperor  by  untold  miseries  and  evils  that  cannot  be  conceived. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  his  distinguished  hearers  required 
this  admonition,  but  that  he  could  not  refrain  discharging  this 
duty  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  Germany. 

Luther,  like  Eck,  spoke  Latin,  and  then  repeated  the  speech 
with  equal  firmness  in  German,  at  the*  request  of  some  present. 
Shurf,  who  stood  at  his  side,  afterwards  commended  the  manner 
in  which  "  Martinus"  had,  with  his  eyes  raised  toward  heaven  de- 
livered this  answer  with  such  bravery  and  freedom  of  utterance, 
that  he  and  everybody  else  were  struck  with  profound  amazement 
After  this  defence  the  princes  again  held  a  short  consultation. 
Then  Eck  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  reproached  him 
severely  for  having  spoken  rudely,  and  that  he  did  not  really 
answer  the  questions  put  to  him: — he  rejected  his  appeal  for 
counter-evidence  since  his  heresy  was  condemned  by  the  church 
in  all  time,  and  especially  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  that 
such  verdicts  must  suffice,  if  anything  is  to  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished in  Christendom.  He  promised  in  addition  in  case  he  would 
revoke  such  articles,  to  proceed  gently  against  all  his  other  books 
and  then  finally  insisted  upon  a  simple,  concise  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  he  would  adhere  to  all  his  writings  or  recant 
some?  Thereupon  Luther  rejoined:  Then  I  will  give  an  answer 
that  has  neither  horns  nor  teeth ;  unless  he  would  be  refuted  by 
evidence  of  the  holy  scripture,  or  by  sound,  clear  argument,  his 
conscience  would  be  bound  by  the  words  of  God  which  he  had 
quoted  in  his  writings,  for  the  pope  and  the  Councils  had  often 
erred,  as  is  evident ;  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  recant  any 
thing,  because  to  act  against  conscience  is  unsafe  and  dangerous. 

Only  a  few  remaining  words  did  Eck  exchange  with  him  upon 
the  question  whether  it  could  be  proved  that  a  Council  had  com- 
mitted an  error,  which  Luther  resolutely  maintained.  Under  the 
insults  and  threats  of  Eck,  Luther  gave  vent  to  these  words : 
*'  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise:     God  help  me,  amen!" 
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Unwillingly  did  the  Emperor  break  up  the  session  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  meantime  it  had  become  dark  and 
the  hall  was  lighted  with  torches,  whilst  there  was  great  excite- 
ment and  disturbance  among  the  audience. 

Luther  was  led  out,  upon  which  an  uproar  ensued  among  the 
Germans,  who  thought  that  he  was  carried  away  as  a  prisoner. 
Whilst  he  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  multitude, 
Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick  ordered  a  mug  of  Elimbeck  beer  to  be 
handed  to  him,  from  which  he  himself  had  before  drunk. 

When  he  had  reached  his  quarters,  a  citizen  of  Numberg  who 
was  present,  reports  that  *'  Luther  lifted  up  his  hands  and  with  a 
joyous  countenance  exclaimed, '  I  have  got  through !  I  have  got 
through ! "  Spalatin  relates, ''  that  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  so 
cheerful  and  happy  in  the  Lord,  that  in  the  presence  of  others 
and  of  myself,  he  said, '  if  he  had  a  thousand  heads,  he  would 
allow  them  all  to  be  cut  off,  rather  than  recant  a  single  word.'  " 
He  also  reports  that  the  Elector  before  he  went  to  supper 
summoned  Luther  to  his  own  apartments,  took  him  into  a  private 
chamber  and  full  of  admiration,  said :  '*  Wonderfully  well  and 
boldly  did  Father  Doctor  Martinus  speak  in  Latin  and  German 
before  the  Emperor,  the  princes  and  States  of  the  empire ;  he  is 
much  too  bold  for  me  I" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  Charles  had  been  so  little  im- 
pressed with  Luther's  personal  appearance  and  bearing,  and  had 
such  a  slight  appreciation  of  the  man,  that  he  believed  he  never 
could  have  written  the  letters  ascribed  to  him.  His  Spanish 
minions  pursued  Luther  with  insulting  hisses,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  hall. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  resolutely  refused  to  recant,  he  had  now 
rendered  impossible  all  mediation  of  moderate  adherents  of  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  all  efforts  they  might  make 
towards  his  reconciliation  with  the  superior  powers.  An  alliance 
with  him  was  also  now  rendered  impossible  for  those  who  opposed. 

It  was  upon  the  Councils  that  Eck  purposely  called  out  his 
opinion.  Upon  this  subject  also  he  may  have  spoken  too  boldly 
for  his  Elector.  Aleander,  who  so  violently  opposed  his  cita- 
tion and  trial,  was  now  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  it. 
But  Luther  continued  faithful  to  himself  True,  he  had  often 
spoken  of  concession  in  external  matters,  and  that  we  should 
.have  regard  to  the  weak  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  love;  and  his 
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demeanor  in  the  building  up  of  the  church  will  show  us  how 
wisely  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  condition  of  affiiirs,  and 
how  he  was  satisfied  with  imperfections  where  perfection  could 
not  be  attained.  But  here  the  question  was  not  concerning  ex- 
temals,  or  a  greater  or  less  compatible  measure  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, but  it  was  a  confession  or  denial  of  the  truth,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  of  the  holiest  and  highest  truth  affecting  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.     Herein  his  conscience  was  bound. 

And  yet  the  trial  which  he  was  to  undergo  in  this  affair  was 
not  over. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Emperor  announced  to  the 
States,  that  he  had  determined  to  send  Luther  back  to  Witten- 
berg and  to  treat  him  as  a  heretic.  A  majority,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  upon  him  to  allow  further  negotiations 
with  him  through  a  special  committee.  They  were  headed  by 
the  Elector  of  Trier,  before  whom  formerly  Frederick  the  Wise 
and  Miltitz  desired  to  bring  the  affair  of  Luther.  The  kindness 
and  moral  interest  in  his  cause  which  these  men  showed,  were 
better  adapted  to  move  Luther  than  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  Eck.  He  subsequently  himself  demonstrated  to  the  arch- 
bishop that  he  had  showed  himself  more  than  gracious  towards 
him  and  that  he  would  cheerfully  have  come  to  an  agreement 
They  by  no  means  demanded  of  him  a  recantation  of  all  his  posi- 
tions condemned  by  the  pope,  or  of  his  writings  against  the  pope, 
but  his  attention  was  specially  called  to  those  in  which  he  op- 
posed the  declarations  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

It  was  demanded  of  him  that  he  should,  with  full  confidence, 
submit  to  a  decision  of  the  emperor  and  the  States,  after  his  bookis 
had  undergone  an  examination  by  impartial  judges.  After  that, 
he  might  accept  the  decision  of  a  future  Council,  against  which 
the  decision  of  the  pope  would  not  avail.  So  independently  did 
the  committee  of  a  German  Diet,  of  which  several  German 
bishops  and  George  Duke  of  Saxony  were  members,  at  tliat  time 
act  in  negotiating  with  a  man  who  had  already  been  condemned 
by  the  pope.  But  everything  was  blasted  by  the  immovable  con- 
dition laid  down  by  Luther,  that  the  decision  should  not  contra- 
vene the  Word  of  God ;  with  him  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  he  could  not  yield.  Thus,  after  two  days'  negotiation,  ac- 
cording to  Spalatin's  report,  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  on  April 
25th:     "Most  gracious  sir,  I  cannot  yield — iK  the  consequence 
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be  what  God  wills ;"  and  continued :  "  I  beg  your  Electoral  Grace, 
that  you  will  procure  from  the  fcmperor  his  gracious  permission 
for  me  to  return  home,  for  this  is  the  tendi  day  that  I  have  been 
here,  and  nothing  concerning  me  has  as  yet  been  concluded." 
Three  hours  after,  the  emperor  sent  word  to  Luther  that  he  must 
return  to  Wittenberg,  and  that  the  safe  conduct  should  be  valid  for 
twenty-one  days  longer;  but  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
preach  on  his  journey. 

Frederick  the  Wise  could  no  longer  extend  to  him  protection 
and  public  support  in  Wittenberg,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  his  protection  in  another  way  and  at  an- 
other place.  Spalatin  reports  thus:  "My  gracious  master  was 
thus  far  a  little  lacking  in  confidence — he  felt  a  tender  attachment 
for  Dr.  Martin;  would  not  willingly  do  anything  contrary  to 
God's  Word,  nor  offend  the  emperor,  and  thought  of  some 
method  of  removing  Dr.  Martin  from  public  observation  for  a 
season,  if  the  affair  could  be  secretly  accomplished.  He  let  Luther 
know  the  evening  before  he  left  Worms,  how  he  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  to  which  he  consented  in  honor  of  Duke  Frederick,  al- 
though he  surely  would  have  been  willing  to  brave  all  dangers 
and  meet  any  results  that  might  ensue." 

On  the  next  morning,  Friday  the  26th,  Luther  left  Worms. 
To  avoid  all  spectacle  and  excitement,  the  herald  appointed  to 
accompany  him,  followed  some  hours  after.  They  traveled  the 
usual  road  towards  Eisenach.  In  Friedberg,  he  dismissed  the 
herald  with  a  letter  to  the  emperor  and  the  States,  in  which  he 
vindicates  his  conduct  in  Worms,  and  his  refusal  to  confide  in 
human  decisions,  by  asserting  that  in  questions  affecting  God's 
Word  and  eternal  things,  we  dare  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
one  or  many  men,  but  alone  to  God,  who  has  spoken  plainly  in- 
the  Scriptures.  In  Herzfeld,  the  abbot,  Crato,  received  him  with 
high  honor  in  spite  of  the  ban,  and  in  Eisenach  he  preached,  re- 
gardless of  the  imperial  interdiction,  for  the  Word  of  God  should 
not  be  bound. 

From  Eisenach,  where  Swaven,  Schurf,  and  other  associates 
left  him,  he,  with  Amsdorf  and  brother  Petzensteiner,  proceeded 
southwards,  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Mohra.  Here  he  spent  the 
night  with  his  uncle,  Heintz,  and  preached  next  morning,  Satur- 
day, May  4.  Thence,  accompanied  by  some  relatives,  he  took 
the  road  that  leads  through  Schweina,  near  the  castle  Altenstein, 
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and  then  through  the  Thuringian  forest  to  Wallenhausen  and 
Gotha.  Near  Altenstein  he  parted  from  his  relations  towards 
evening.  After  he  had  proceeded  several  miles  £uther,  until 
where  the  road  leads  into  the  forest  hills,  and  ascends  between 
hills  at  a  small  stream,  near  an  old  chapel,  which  at  that  time  was 
in  ruins  and  has  now  totally  disappeared,  armed  knights  attacked 
the  carriage,  in  a  rude  and  menacing  manner  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  stop,  violently  tore  Luther  out,  and  hastily  carried  him 
off.  Petzensteiner  escaped  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  attack. 
The  coachman  and  Amsdorf,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  let 
into  the  secret,  but  on  account  of  the  former  pretended  to  be 
alarmed,  were  permitted  to  pursue  their  journey  unhurt.  In  order 
to  conceal  the  design  of  conveying  him  to  Wartburg  castle,  which 
lay  several  miles  north,  they  first  took  an  easterly  direction.  The 
coachman  afterwards  remembered  and  related  it  on  many  occa- 
sions, that  Luther  wore  a  gray  cap,  but  that  in  the  confusion  and 
hurry,  he  let  it  drop.  The  knights  then  furnished  him  with  a 
horse.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  night  was  very  dark,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  stately  castle  in  the  vicinity  of  Eisenach.  Here 
he  was  to  be  protected  as  a  prisoner  knight  The  secret  was  rigidly 
kept  from  friend  and  foe.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks, 
Frederick's  brother,  John,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  several  times 
wrote  to  Frederick  informing  him  that  he  had  heard  that  Luther 
was  imprisoned  in  one  of  Sickingen's  castles.  The  alarming  re- 
port was  also  circulated  among  his  friends,  that  his  enemies  had 
violently  put  him  out  of  the  way. 

In  Worms,  whilst  the  pope  was  negotiating  an  alliance  with 
the  emperor  against  France,  the  edict  against  Luther  was  con- 
summated on  May  8th,  through  the  papal  legate,  Aleander,  by 
order  of  the  emperor.  It  was  only  made  known  to  the  other 
States  on  the  25th,  after  Frederick,  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  Diet,  had  departed 
from  Worms.  In  addition  to  this  equivocal  proceeding,  the  edict 
was  antedated  to  the  8th  of  May,  and  published  as  "the  unani- 
mous act  of  the  Electors  and  States."  It  decreed  against  Luther 
the  imperial  ban,  after  applying  to  him  the  usual  severe  expres- 
sions of  the  papal  bulls;  no  one  was  permitted  to  receive  him, 
entertain  him,  or  show  him  any  kindness,  but  that  he  was  to  be 
arrested  wherever  found  and  delivered  to  the  emperor. 
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After  Luther  had  been  brought  to  Wartburg  castle,  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  character  of  a  knighted  prisoner.  He  bore 
the  title  of  Knight  George,  let  his  beard  grow  profusely,  ex- 
changed the  monastic  for  the  knightly  robes,  and  wore  a  sword  at 
his  side.  Towards  him  the  keeper  of  the  castle,  Herr  von  Ber- 
lepsch,  showed  all  honor,  giving  unsparing  attention  to  his  com- 
fort. The  unrestricted  use  of  the  castle  was  accorded  to  him. 
He  was  also  permitted  to  walk  and  ride  without  being  accompan- 
ied by  a  trusty  attendant  Thus,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  was  he 
detained  on  that  height,  in  the  region  of  the  birds,  as  a  distin- 
guished prisoner,  nolens  volens,  willingly  and  unwillingly — will- 
ingly, since  God  so  willed  it;  unwillingly,  as  he  would  far  rathei 
take  an  open  stand  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Word,  but  for  which 
service  he  believed  that  God  had  not  yet  found  him  worthy. 

Still  further  facilities  were  also  provided,  in  order  that  he 
might,  at  least  by  writing,  hold  intercourse  with  his  co-laborers 
at  Wittenberg.  The  letters  were  transmitted,  by  means  of 
princely  messengers,  through  the  hands  of  Spalatin,  When  Lu- 
ther, in  process  of  time,  understood  that  the  place  of  his  retreat 
was  suspected,  he  addressed  to  Spalatin  a  letter  in  which  this 
language  occurs:  "There  is,  as  I  learn,  a  rumor  in  circulation, 
that  Luther  is  sojourning  in  the  Wartburg,  at  Eisenach.  The 
people  thus  suppose,  because  I  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  forest ; 
but  while  they  are  thus  imagining,  I  am  reposing  here  in  con- 
cealment Should  the  books  which  I  publish  betray  me,  then  I 
would  change  my  situation ;  it  is  remarkable  that  nobody  thinks 
of  Bohemia."  Luther  thought  that  Spalatin  could  by  some 
means  let  this  communication  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  lurking 
adversaries,  and  thus  confuse  them  in  their  surmisings.  But 
Spalatin  made  no  use  of  this  attempt  at  naive  strategy.  It  would 
hardly  have  resulted  in  much  good,  since  those  on  the  alert,  sus- 
pecting a  pui-pose,  would  only  have   been  the  more  effectually 
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directed  to  the  Wartburg.  Moreover,  for  the  time  it  resulted  in 
notable  advantage  to  guard  the  secrecy  of  the  place ;  also  after 
the  suspicion  had  gained  ground  that  the  spot  was  somewhere 
within  the  Saxon  dominions.  As  late  as  1528,  Luther's  friend 
Agricola  remarked  that  the  place  had  remained  concealed  until 
that  time,  through  a  period  in  which  some  had  sought  it  by 
making  application  to  Satan ;  and  even  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  Cochlaeus,  Luther's  antagonist,  asserted  that  Alstedt,  in 
Thuringia,  was  the  place. 

There  was  no  sovereign  authority  within  the  region  of  this  oc- 
currence that  would  have  regarded  it  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
pursue  particularly  an  object  of  condemnation  under  the  edict  of 
Worms.  The  Emperor  had  again  left  Germany,  and  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  France. 

In  the  quiet  of  his  solitude,  Luther  immediately  applied  him- 
self again,  so  far  as  it  was  there  possible,  to  the  labor  of  his  call- 
ing :  this  was  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  rapid 
production  of  works  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  service  of  the  divine 
Word.  He  now  found  more  time  than  he  had  ever  before  had. 
thoroughly  to  investigate  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages. 
As  early  as  ten  days  after  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  "  I  am 
seated  here  at  leisure  the  whole  day  long,  reading  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Scriptures.*' 

Luther's  abode  at  the  castle  began  between  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost    Hence  he  immediately  wrote  an  Exposition  of  the  Sixty 
eighth  Psalm,  which  he  rendered  specially  applicable  to  the  as- 
cension of  Christ  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 

On  the  deliverance  of  the  church  from  the  papal  yoke,  he  im- 
mediately advanced  still  further  in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Of  the 
Confession,  whether  the  Pope  has  the  power  to  dominate."  He 
commended  confession,  in  which  man  humbles  himself  and  re- 
ceives forgiveness  from  God,  at  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  brother; 
but  discarded  all  compulsory  confession,  and  warned  against  the 
priests,  who  made  it  an  instrument  of  oppression.  He  now  pub- 
licly returned  thanks  to  Knight  Sickingen,  by  thus  dedicating  his 
production  to  him :  **  To  the  resolute  and  steadfast  Franciscus 
von  Sickingen,  my  especial  lord  and  patron."  In  his  letter  of  ded- 
ication he  repeated  the  apprehension  long  since  uttered  with 
reference  to  the  evil  which  the  clergy  would  bring  down  upon 
themselves  because  of  their  own  incorrigibleness  and  obstinacy. 
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He  says,  "I  have  often  offered  peace,  tendered  my  services 
in  reply,  entered  into  disputation,  but  all  in  vain;  for,  not 
justice,  but  pure  calumny  and  violence  met  me — I  encountered 
nothing  but  contradiction  and  menace  of  evil."  Then  speak- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  present  moment,  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  he  continues :  "  I  cannot  go  on  now,  I  am  pushed 
aside  from  my  plan ;  they  will  now  have  time  to  alter  what  can- 
not, shall  not,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  of  them ;  if  they  do  not 
alter,  then  another  will  change  without  their  consent — one,  who 
will  not,  like  Luther,  teach  them  by  letter  and  word,  but  in  deed. 
There  is,  thank  God,  for  once  less  of  fear  and  awe  before  this 
spectre  of  Rome."  Concerning  their  defiance  he  continues,  "  Pro- 
ceeding headlong,  as  they  'do,  there  is  no  attention  or  reflection : 
very  well,  I  have  before  this  seen  bubbles,  and  once  just  such  a 
wanton  vapor,  which  undertook  to  extinguish  the  sun ;  but  the 
vapor  has  vanished,  and  the  sun  still  shines.  I  will  continue  to 
uncover  the  truth  and  bring  it  to  light,  fearing  these  merciless 
lords  as  little  as  they  so  much  despise  me." 

Luther  at  the  same  time,  with  loving  devotion  to  his  purpose, 
brought  to  completion  the  exposition  of  Mary's  Hymn  of  Praise 
(the  Magnificat),  which  he  designed  for  Prince  John  Frederick. 
He  now  resumed  work  upon  his  Pericope,  the  first  part  of  which 
he  had  formerly  published  in  the  Latin  language.  But  to  these 
selections  he  now  gave,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  German  people, 
a  very  important  dress ;  namely,  by  treating  these  sermonic  texts 
in  German,  as  also  those  which  he  had  previously  elaborated  in 
Latin.  This  originated  his  first  collection  of  sermons — the 
Church-Postil.  As  early  as  November  he  was  prepared  to  com- 
mit to  the  printer  the  first  portion,  which,  however,  advanced  but 
slowly.  In  these  discourses  he  began  in  a  pithy,  discerning,  and 
thoroughly  popular  style,  to  set  forth  to  the  mind  and  impress 
upon  the  heart  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth ;  thus  pre- 
senting a  simple  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  pre- 
tentious rhetorical  form  or  flourish,  but  with  steady  regard  to  the 
life,  and  a  continuous  reference  to  the  principles  of  salvation. 
This  work  served  as  a  means  of  self-improvement  and  assistance 
to  other  preachers  of  the  newly-proclaimed  Gospel,  as  well  as 
immediately  affording  edification  and  instruction  to  the  church 
members.  Beyond  this  it,  however,  made  but  gradual  progress, 
and  Luther  brought  it  to  a  close  only  after  many  years,  when 
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friends  requested  from  him  single  sermons,  either  printed  or 
copied.  He  wrote  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Psalm, 
expressly  for  the  comfort  and  counsel  of  his  Wittenberg  congre- 
gation. No  less  vigorously  and  forcibly  did  he  again  wield  his 
pen  in  strictly  classic  Latin  polemics,. against  Latonius,  oneof  the 
theologians  of  Lyons. 

Yet  he  repeatedly  complained  of  his  sitting  there  idle,  de- 
claring that  he  would  rather  be  consumed  in  the  service  of  the 
divine  Word  than  to  decay  in  solitude.  Physical  rest,  substi- 
tuted in  his  case  for  constant  and  most  stirring  activity  in  the 
lecturer's  chair  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  rich  knightly  &re  in 
place  of  simple  cloister  diet,  undoubtedly  originated  all  those 
bodily  sufferings  which  now  for  a  long  time  tormented  him,  test- 
ing his  patience  and  necessarily  depressing  his  spirits.  His  suf- 
ferings, arising  from  the  most  obstinate  constipation  and  other 
consequent  ailments,  extended  into  October.  In  his  distress  he 
at  one  time  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Erfurt  and 
seek  remedy  of  the  physicians  there.  But  a  very  effective  medi- 
cine which  Spalatin  had  procured  for  him,  then  brought  him  at 
least  temporary  relief. 

He  sought  exercise  in  the  beautiful  forests  about  the  castle. 
Here  he  gathered  strawberries,  an  exercise  to  which  he  refers  at 
a  later  day.  In  August  he  also  informs  Spalatin  of  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion, in  which  he  participated  for  two  days,  desiring  to  include 
this  bitter-sweet  pleasure  of  heroes.  He  says:  "We  obtained 
two  rabbits  and  a  few  poor  partridges — truly  a  proper  employ- 
ment for  idle  folks!"  He  says  that  he  had  pursued  theology 
also  among  the  nets  and  dogs.  There  he  had  a  picture  of  the 
devil,  who  by  means  of  cunning  and  wicked  doctrine  pursues 
innocent  creatures.  Still  deeper  thought  was  caused  to  him  by 
the  fate  of  a  little  rabbit,  which  by  his  help  was  rescued  from 
danger  and  wrapped  by  him  in  the  long  sleeve  of  his  mantle,  but 
which  was  killed  by  the  dogs  at  a  moment  of  his  temporary 
absence.  **  Thus,"  says  he,  "  do  the  pope  and  Satan  rage  to  de 
stroy  even  already-rescued  souls,  in  spite  of  my  exertions." 

He  then  thought  also  that  he  heard  and  saw  all  manner  01 
diabolical  apparitions,  of  which  he  was  long  afterwards  accus- 
tomed to  speak  to  his  friends,  but  which  he  then  already  encoun- 
tered with  great  composure.  Such  were  strange  rumblings  in  a 
chest  in  which    he    had  stored   filberts,  nightly  noises  on  the 
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stairway,  or  the  inexplicable  appearance  of  a  black  dog  on  his 
bed.  Concerning  the  well-known  ink-spot  in  the  Wartburg,  we 
do  not  hear  aught  in  that  time  or  the  near-succeeding  age ;  such 
a  stain  was  also  pointed  out  in  the  last  century  at  the  castle  of 
Coburg,  where  Luther  sojourned  in  1530. 

Meantime  the  agitation  produced  by  Luther  continued  and 
increased  abroad,  in  spite  of  his  disappearance.  It  became  ap- 
parent how  little  it  could  be  suppressed,  though  he  was  removed. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  soon  to  become  manifest  whether  this 
agitation  should  not  be  productive  of  actual  danger  and  ruin  to 
the  Church  and  people. 

At  Wittenberg  his  friends  worked  on  faithfully  and  without 
molestation.  As  much  as  Melanchthon  was  concerned  in  and 
longed  for  Luther,  so  much  did  Luther  confide  in  him  and  his 
work,  rendering  his  own  presence  unnecessary.  With  joyful  con- 
gratulations did  he  receive  at  the  Wartburg  the  separate  sheets 
of  a  production,  in  which  Melanchthon — while  he  desired  merely 
first  of  all  to  define  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,*and  especially  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — had  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Dogmatics  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
(Melanchthon's  so-called  Loci), 

New  forces  had  now  also  enlisted  in  the  work  and  conflict. 
Just  before  Luther's  departure  to  Worms,  there  had  already  ap- 
peared at  Wittenberg  John  Bugenhagen,  of  Pomerania,  who  was 
but  two  years  Luther's  junior,  well  prepared  in  theological  and 
anthropological  learning,  and  who  had  been  won  to  the  side  of 
Luther's  teaching,  by  his  writings,  and  especially  by  the  work  on 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  He  had  also  already  become  person- 
ally associated  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  soon  he  began 
to  teach  in  the  University.  Even  before  that  had  Agricola,  of 
Eisleben,  interested  himself  in  the  Biblical  lectures  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  furnished  a  proper  opening  for  the  exposition  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  This  man,  born  in  1494,  had  his  home  at 
Wittenberg  since  15 16.  From  the  beginning  he  associated  with 
Luther,  and  enjoyed  both  his  and  Melanchthon's  confidence.  He 
taught  in  the  high-school,  and  was  since  the  spring  of  1 52 1, 
simultaneously  employed  by  the  parish-church  as  catechist, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  the  children  religious  instruction. 

Furthermore,  there  was  now  won  for  Wittenberg  Justus  Jonas, 
noted  for  his  literary  training,  and  who  had  sufficient  decision  to 
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become  the  friend  of  Luther.  Shortly  after  accompanying  the 
latter  from  Erfurt  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  received  through  the 
Elector  the  position  of  provost  of  the  Wittenberg  Church  of  All- 
Saints,  and  then  also  became  a  colleague  in  the  theological 
&culty.  The  edict  which  had  been  issued  with  referenoe  to 
Luther,  and  especially  also  concerning  Melanchthon,  did  not 
frighten  away  the  multitude  of  students.  The  entire  body  of 
academic  youth  who  had  here  met  from  all  Germany,  from 
Switzerland,  from  Poland  and  other  countries,  were  commended 
for  the  harmony  in  which,  quite  contrary  to  the  custom  prevalent 
in  most  universities,  they  here  associated  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  highest  studies.  Everywhere  students  could  be  seen  with 
the  Bible  in  their  hands.  The  sons  of  noblemen  and  civilians  cul- 
tivated good  breeding.  Especially  were  the  pernicious  baccha- 
nalian revels  unknown  here. 

Throughout  the  German  provinces  Luther  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  himself,  especially  by  his  appearance  in  Worms.  The 
transactions  of  the  Diet  were  soon  scattered  everywhere  by  means 
of  smaller  and  larger  tracts,  as  would  now  be  done  by  news- 
papers. Especially  were  the  speeches  of  Luther  at  this  Diet 
published  with  annotations  originating  in  part  from  Luther  him- 
self, and  in  part  from  others.  Continuously,  and  especially  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Diet,  other  short  publications  were  actively 
employed  throughout  the  land  in  representing  and  explaining 
his  position.  In  these  the  form  of  the  dialogue  was  usually 
adopted.  What  had  occurred  to  him  in  Worms  was  also  set 
forth  in  a  "  Passion  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,"  namely,  as  its  title 
would  already  indicate,  in  correspondence  with  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  suffering  of  Jesus.  Then  followed  the  intensely 
stirring  intelligence  of  his  sudden  disappearance  by  means  of 
secret  violence;  but  he  soon  himself  efficiently  proclaimed  his 
presence  by  resuming  with  undiminished  zeal  and  defiance  the 
work  of  preaching  and  battling  from  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment. 

As  authors,  beginning  to  work  in  the  same  popular  spirit 
and  manner,  we  have  now  to  mention  first  of  all  Eberlin 
von  Gunzburg,  formerly  a  Franciscan  monk  in  Tubingen ;  next, 
the  Augustinian  monk,  Michael  Stifel  of  Eslingen,  who  him- 
self came  to  Wittenberg  and  joined  the  fraternity  there ;  and  next 
to  him,  the  Franciscan  Henry  von  Kettenbach,  in   Ulm.     The 
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authors  of  other  influential  productions,  as  for  instance  the  little 
book  of  dialogues,  entitled  "  New  Karsthans"  (Karsthans — ^the 
name  for  peasants,)  have  to  this  day  not  been  with  certainty  ascer- 
tained. Among  such  men  and  writings  there  are  already  found 
thoughts  and  suggestions  transcending  Luther's  intentions  reach- 
ing beyond  into  provinces  which  Luther  always  much  preferred 
to  have  separated  from  his  religious  province,  and  pointing  to 
weapons  which  he  peremptorily  rejected.  Thus,  the  book 
"Karsthans"  suggests  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
churches,  according  to  the  Bohemian  Hussites'  example,  because 
they  were  associated  with  priestly  avarice  and  superstition ;  this 
was  equivalent  to  an  insurrection  against  the  clergy,  in  which 
noblemen  and  peasants  might  cooperate.  The  uncommonly  active 
Elberlin,  while  making  the  most  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  prop- 
ositions of  reform,  at  the  same  time  searched  into  civil,  social  and 
national  questions  and  wants,  which  Luther  had  but  touched  in 
his  work  on  the  German  nobility,  and  always  knew  to  distinguish 
from -his  peculiar  design.  He  showed  that  he  was  opposed  to 
commercial  traffic  to  a  greater  extent  than  Luther  was.  He  spoke 
of  government  establishing,  as  a  fixed  law,  low  prices  on  provis- 
ions, of  the  appointment  to  governmental  offices  by  means  of  an 
election,  in  the  privileges  of  which  the  peasants  should  share, 
and  of  liberty  in  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

The  Edict  of  Worms,  according  to  which  heretical  preaching 
and  literature  were  to  be  denounced  and  suppressed,  was  pub- 
lished by  princes  and  magistrates  in  their  respective  countries 
and  cities ;  but  there  was  a  lack  of  power,  and  partly  also  of  will, 
to  carry  it  vigorously  into  execution. 

In  Erfurt,  soon  after  Luther's  passage  on  his  journey  towards 
Worms,  the  interference  of  the  clergy  against  a  member  of  some 
religious  foundation,  who  had  shared  in  the  demonstration  of  re- 
spect then  tendered  the  former,  already  furnished  the  first  occa- 
sion for  terrible  and  repeated  tumults.  Students,  together  with 
others  from  the  populace  and  rabble,  destroyed  more  than  sixty 
houses  of  priests.  But  Luther  always  told  his  friends  that  in  this 
he  recognized  Satan,  who  meant,  with  plausible  objections,  to 
bring  reproach  on  the  Gospel. 

Elsewhere,  and  most  of  all  in  Wittenberg,  there  were  those 
who  engaged,  during  his.  absence,  in  accomplishing  the  projects 
for  which  he  by  word  contended.     With  mature,  quiet  reflection 
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and  consolation,  he  took  part  therein  in  his  solitude  as  from  a  w. 
tower.     He  had  a  very  lively  and  oft  painful  consciousne< 
personal  responsibility,  as  the  one  who  had  first  kindled  all 
fire,  and  especially  as  he  felt  hiniself  in  duty  bound  to  the 
gregation  at  Wittenberg  as  teacher  and  shepherd. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Wittenberg  he  received  the  news 
Bartholomew  Bemhardi,  of  Feldkirchen,  provost  in  the  tow; 
Kimberz,  situated  near  Wittenberg,  openly  and  without  the 
sent  of  his  congregation,  had  married  a  wife.     This  was  not 
first  divine  who  dared  to  transgress  the  unchristian  ecclesias 
prohibition  of  marriage,  and  he  was  among  the  first  and. the  i 
respected,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  special  student  of  Luth 
besides   being  an   utterly   blameless   personage.     Luther  w 
thus  to  Melanchthon  concerning  the  matter :  "  This  new  hust 
I  admire,  who  is  fearless  in  this  stormy  period,  and  who  has 
delayed  to  take  this  step.     May  God  guide  him ! " 

In  Wittenberg  the  claim  could  not  without  violence  be  pres 
further  than  that  monachism  should  be  abolished^  and  that 
Mass  and  the  Lord's  Supper  should  become  so  altered  as  to  c 
form  to  the  institution  of  Christ.     It  seemed  as  if  here,  insteac 
Luther,  who  had  preceded  them  with  the  simple  witnesses  of  w 
and  doctrine,  two  other  men  should  be  placed  as  practical,  ei 
getic  reformers.     The  one  was  Luther's  old  colleague,  Carlst 
In  July  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  from  a  brief  sojourn  in  Cop 
hagen,  whither  the  Danish  king  had  called  him  in  the  in 
ests  of  the  new  evangelical   theology  at  the    University,    out 
from  which  he  was  soon  released.     He  now  strove  with  passion- 
ate, vainglorious  and  pretended  zeal,  to  play  the  first  role.     The 
other  was  the   Augustinian    monk,  Gabriel   Zwilling,  who   ap- 
peared in  the  cloister  church  as  an  earnest  preacher,  and  who, 
despite  his  unattractive  presence  and  weak  voice,  won  and  held  a 
crowd  of  hearers  from  the  city  and  the  University.     A  young 
Silesian  at  that  time  wrote  home  from  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg concerning  him :    *'  God  has   raised   up   unto   us  another 
prophet;  many  call  him  a  second  Luther;  Melanchthon  never 
misses  any  of  his  sermons." 

Carlstadt,  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Scripture,  repre- 
sented marriage  as  being  obligatory  on  the  ministry.  Thus  only 
married  men  could  be  called  to  the  ministerial  office.  For  monks 
and  nuns  he  claimed  liberty  to  leave  their  cloister  and  give  up 
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celibacy,  if  they  found  the  monastic  requirements  insufferable; 
but  produced  also  inappropriate  Bible  proofs  for  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  declared  the  renunciation  of  the  vow  as  yet  sin- 
ful, which  was,  however,  justified  because  the  still  greater  sin  of 
unchastity  in  the  monastic  life  was  thus  avoided.  Although 
Luther  claimed  that  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper  should  again 
be  granted  the  laity,  in  keeping  with  its  original  institution  by 
Christ,  Carlstadt  and  Zwilling  now  maintained  it  to  be  sinful  to 
partake  of  the  Supper  where  the  cup  was  withheld  from  the  laity. 
Furthermore,  it  was  held  that  external  forms  also  in  the  distribu- 
tion be  modelled  after  that  Supper  which  Jesus  himself  celebrated 
with  his  twelve  disciples.  Zwilling  thought  that  twelve  commu- 
nicants should  always  partake  together  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
And  it  was  further  msisted  on  that  in  accordance  with  the  form 
at  the  original  Supper,  the  elements  must  now  be  given  into  the 
communicant's  own  hand  for  participation,  and  not  be  put  into 
the  mouth  by  the  minister.  Zwilling  would  no  longer  tolerate 
the  mass,  but  Carlstadt  thought  it  more  prudent  to  allow  the 
former  cultus  with  reference  to  this  article. 

Concerning  these  questions  and  measures,  Luther  expressed 
himself  early  in  August  to  Melanchthon,  who  was  himself  moved 
by  them,  but  felt  himself  undecided  in  many  respects.  To  restore 
again  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  cup  in  Wittenberg,  according  to 
the  institution,  met  with  Luther's  approval  also ;  for  the  tyranny 
which  the  Christian  church  in  this  respect  had  borne  was  herein 
evident,  and  should  consequently  be  resisted.  He  declared  further 
concerning  private  mass  (without  congregational  communion)  that 
he  was  determined  never  again  to  perform  it.  But  he  would 
not  use  force  or  compulsion ;  so  that  if  any  one,  being  yet  under 
tyranny,  should  take  part  in  a  communion  without  the  cup,  it 
must  not  be  regarded  as  sinful  in  him.  Concerning  the  exigency 
of  monks  and  nuns,  under  their  self-imposed  vows,  he  constantly 
cherished  no  less  sympathy  than  did  his  Wittenberg  colleagues; 
but  he  did  not  find  the  arguments  valid,  with  which  the  latter 
sought  to  gain  their  liberty.  He  now  began  to  meditate  more 
acutely  and  thoroughly  upon  this  subject,  and  soon  forwarded  a 
list  of  propositions  concerning  it  to  Wittenberg.  He  went,  in- 
deed, to  the  very  root  of  the  vow  itself.  Ordinarily,  celibacy 
and  other  monkish  usages  are  nothing  else  than  vows  to  God, 
with  a  view  and  in  the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining  salvation,  as 
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by  one's  own  works  and  righteousness ;  this  is  not  according  to 
God's  will,  but  a  denial  of  the  iaith.  And  even  if  a  person  has 
pledged  himself  with  purer  motives,  yet  he  at  least  placed  him- 
self of  his  own  choice  under  a  constraint  and  yoke,  that  militate 
against  the  Gospel  and  the  liberty  which  comes  by  faith.  Luther 
proceeded  further  to  say,  that  the  chastity  rendered  by  a  monk 
is  only  possible  by  means  of  that  peculiar  gift  of  which  the 
Apostle  (i  Cor.  vii.)  speaks.  How  could  a  person  make  a  vow 
unto  God,  for  the  performance  of  which  He  must  first  grant  the 
possibility?  Hence,  one  pledges  himself  to  a  chastity  which 
he  is  in  truth  not  able  to  keep,  whereas  a  true  chastity,  which  is 
despised  by  him,  were  made  possible  by  God  in  wedlock.  Hence 
these  vows  are  objectionable  to  him  from  the  beginning,  offensive 
to  God,  and  have  no  more  obligation  upon  a  Christian,  who  has 
become  free  by  feith  and  has  learned  to  know  the  true  will  of 
God. 

Whilst  in  other  respects  this  question  concerned  himself,  the 
Augustinian  monk  specially,  he  as  coolly  as  possible  took  advan- 
tage of  a  liberty  which  he  intuitively  knew  he  possessed.  When 
he  received  those  reports  from  Wittenberg,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin : 
"Wonderful!  our  Wittenbergians  will  yet  give  wives  to  the 
monks ;  but  they  shall  not  obtrude  one  on  me ! "  And  he  asked 
Melanchthon,  jokingly,  whether  he  desired  to  avenge  himself  on 
him  for  having  helped  his  friend  to  a  wife.  If  so,  he  well  knew 
how  to  shield  himself. 

In  Wittenberg  there  was  a  great  stir,  especially  on  account  of 
the  Mass.  In  the  Augustinian  cloister  the  majority  of  the  monks 
sided  with  Zwilling ;  they  would  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  only 
according  to  Christ's  institution.  But  the  prior.  Held,  opposed 
it  No  less  zealous  than  these,  Jonas  expressed  himself  as  pastor 
of  the  University  church,  but  found  violent  opposition  in  other 
members  of  the  chapter.  A  committee  of  men  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  chapter,  of  whom  the  Elector  asked  an  opinion,  ex- 
pressed itself,  according  to  its  majority,  as  of  the  same  view,  yea, 
even  petitioned  the  prince  himself  to  abolish  the  abuse  of  the 
Mass. 

But  Frederick  utterly  declined  to  decree,  of  his  own  authority, 
any  innovations  which  would  prove  a  departure  from  the  great 
Christian  universal  church,  especially  since  unanimity  respecting 
it  was  impossible  even  in  Wittenberg.     He  would  always  confine 
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himself  to  giving  peace  and  protection  to  the  new  testimony  of 
Biblical  truth,  until  it  should  be  regularly  examined  by  the 
church.  But  Mass  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  now  altogether 
discontinued  in  the  church  of  the  Augustinian  cloister. 

Now  the  principles  relative  to  monachism  began  also  to  be 
seriously  investigated  Thirteen  Augustinians,  about  one-third 
of  those  then  in  the  cloister  at  Wittenberg,  left  it  during  the 
first  days  of  November,  and  quitted  the  monastic  life.  Partly, 
they  at  once  took  up  some  civilian  calling  or  trade.  But  by 
means  of  this  there  was  stirred  up,  all  the  more,  among  citizens 
and  students,  a  certain  ferment,  hostile  to  monachism.  There  was 
all  manner  of  misdemeanor.  Monks  were  ridiculed  upon  the 
streets,  threats  made  against  choristers,  and  the  services  of  the 
Mass  disturbed  by  tumultuous  intruders. 

In  the  meantime,  Luther  was  engaged,  in  his  quiet  retreat  in 
further  elucidating  the  subjects  of  vows  and  the  mass,  in  clear- 
ing up  and  strengthening  these  newly-acquired  perceptions  and 
convictions,  as  also  in  demanding  permanent  reforms.  He  wrote 
a  book  **  On  the  Abuse  of  the  Mass,"  both  in  Latin  and  German, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  a  Latin  work  concerning  vows. 
The  latter  he  dedicated  to  his  father,  in  which  he  made  allusion 
to  his  father's  protest  against  his  monastic  vow,  and  joyfully  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  free  man,  who  was  a  monk  and  yet  no  longer  a 
monk.  But  what  he  heard  concerning  the  manner  of  the  seces- 
sion of  his  brethren  of  the  Order,  he  disapproved :  they  might 
have,  and  should  have,  separated  peaceably  and  in  a  friendly 
manner,  not  tumultuously,  as  was  the  case.  The  writings  just 
named  he  completed  in  November,  and  then  forwarded  them  to 
Spalatin  to  have  them  published  in  Wittenberg. 

Thus  was  Luther  busied  with  these  affairs  from  summer  into 
the  winter,  while  he  still  continued  his  Biblical  studies  and  his 
labor  on  the  Church-postil  besides. 

At  the  same  time  he  also  prepared  a  heavy  blow  against  the 
Cardinal  Albert.  The  last-named  had  cautiously  abstained 
from  strict  measures  against  the  spread  of  Lutheran  preaching 
in  his  territory.  But  he  needed  money.  To  this  end  he  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  a  great  holy  relic, 
which  he  had  erected  in  his  city  of  Halle,  on  the  Saale,  and  in- 
vited pilgrimages  thither.  Here  some  very  rich  and  wonderful 
relics  had  been  brought  together,  not  only  a  heap  of  bones  and 
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skeletons  of  saints,  with  a  piece  of  the  body  of  the  patriarch 
Isaac,  but  also,  for  example,  remains  of  manna  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  wilderness,  parts  of  the  burning  bush  of 
Moses,  jars  from  the  marriage  at  Cana,  and  a  portion  of  the  wine 
which  Jesus  there  made  from  water,  thorns  from  the  crown  of 
Jesus,  one  of  the  stones  with  which  Stephen  was  stoned,  etc.,  etc. 
— in  all  nearly  nine  thousand  pieces.  Whoever  would  devoutly 
attend  the  exhibition  of  these  holy  treasures  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Halle,  and  give  the  Order  some  benevolent  gift,  to  him 
"extraordinary"  indulgence  would  be  granted.  The  first  of  this 
kind  of  exhibition  took  place  already  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. Even  Albert  could  not  forbear  arresting  one  of  the 
priests  who  desired  to  be  married ;  it  was  hence  very  discernible 
how  much  he  indemnified  himself  for  his  own  celibacy  amid  co- 
quettish intercourse. 

Hence  Luther,  as  he  tells  Spalatin,  October  7th,  1 521,  could 
no  longer  contain  himself,  but  was  constrained  privately  and  pub- 
licly to  inveigh  against  him,  his' "  indulgence-idols,"  and  his 
"  house  of  paramours."  Nor  did  it  make  any  difference  to  him  that 
his  own  pious  Elector  had  a  few  years  since  ordered  similar,  only 
less  showy  exhibitions  in  his  Wittenberg  collegiate  church,  and 
that  hence  he  is  still  by  association  included  in  the  reproaches 
which  are  now  no  longer  applicable  to  him.  Already  at  the  close 
of  the  month  he  had  a  work  ready  for  publication.  But  Frederick 
interdicted,  through  Spalatin,  this  attack  upon  Albert,  the 
high,  German,  imperial  prince.  Elector  of  Mayence,  brother  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg !  He  would  not  tolerate — so  he  sent 
word  to  Luther — anything  that  might  mar  the  public  peace.  Lu- 
ther had  scarcely  ever  read,  as  he  replied  to  Spalatin,  a  more  dis- 
agreeable letter  than  the  one  in  which  the  foregoing  was  communi- 
cated to  him.  He  burst  out  with  the  reply :  "  I  shall  not  sub- 
mit to  it;  rather  let  me  lose  you  and  the  prince,  and  all  the 
world;  having  resisted  the  pope,  why  should  I  yield  to  his  crea- 
ture ?"  He  only  desired  first  to  submit  his  production  to  Me- 
lanchthon  and  refer  eventual  changes  to  his  judgment.  To  this 
end  he  forwarded  it  to  Spalatin.  Then  on  the  1st  of  December 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Albert  himself  The  contents  and  spirit 
of  this  might  lead  us  to  infer  what  that  production  might  con- 
tain. Without  any  circumlocution,  but  in  clear,  decisive  German, 
he  proposed  to  him  the  "humble  request"  to  leave  the  poor 
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people  corrupted,  and  to  prove  himself  a  shepherd,  and  not  a 
wolf;  for  he  must  certainly  know  by  this  time  that  indulgences 
were  knavery  and  deception.  He  would  not  have  him  to  think 
that  Luther  was  dead,  for  he  would  joyfully  boast  of  God,  and 
begin  with  the  Cardinal  of  Mayence,  a  play  such  as  few  can  im- 
agine. In  allusion  to  those  priests,  the  letter  referred  the  Arch- 
bishop to  a  cry  which  shall  come  from  the  Gospel  concerning  it, 
"  how  much  it  would  become  the  bishops  first  to  pull  the  beams 
out  of  their  own  eyes,  that  bishops  should  first  dismiss  their 
harlots."  Finally,  Luther  gave  him  two  weeks  time  for  a 
"  proper"  reply,  or  else  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he  would 
send  forth  his  "  little  book  against  the  idol  of  Halle." 

But  the  reports  from  Wittenberg  constantly  held  him  in  great- 
est suspense.  Now  the  great  distance  and  the  ceremoniousness 
of  the  exchange  of  letters  became  wholly  unbearable.  A  few 
days  following  this,  on  the  1st  of  December,  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared there  among  his  friends.  Secretly,  attended  by  a  servant 
only,  he  journeyed  thither  on  horseback  in  his  knightly  dress. 
For  three  days  he  remained  there  with  Amsdorf.  Only  his  near- 
est friends  were  permitted  to  know  it  His  association  with 
them,  as  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  gave  him  most  precious  enjoyment. 
But  the  news  that  Spalatin  had  neither  left  his  writing  against 
Albert,  nor  that  concerning  the  mass,  and  that  concerning  vows 
to  be  either  seen  or  heard,  but  that  he  had  kept  them  back,  was 
bitter  wormwood  for  him.  What  his  friends  said  of  their  efforts 
and  labors  met  with  his  approval,  and  he  wished  them  God-speed. 
But  already  on  the  way  had  he  heard  of  a  new  disorder,  which 
the  people  and  students  had  excited  against  the  priests  and 
monks,  and  he  at  once  regarded  it  his  next  task  publicly  to  warn 
them  against  such  unjustifiable  conduct 
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HIS  FURTHER  SOJOURN  AT  THE  WARTBURG  AND  HIS  RETURN  TO 

WITTENBERG,  IS22. 

Secretly  as  he  had  come,  so  Luther  again  returned  to  the 
Wartburg ;  and  here  he  now  composed  "  A  Faithful  Warning  to  all 
Christians  to  Guard  themselves  against  Insurrection  and  Revolt" 
Before  him  was  the  danger  of  a  tumult,  which  aimed  at  the  life 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  and  monachism  set  in  opposition 
to  progress,  and  in  which  the  common  man,  because  of  the 
many  mcumbrances  burdening  him,  might  engage  with  flail  and 
cudgel,  as  the  Karsthans  threatened.  He  had  before  addressed 
his  summons  to  the  princes,  magistrates,  and  the  nobility  to  check 
ecclesiastical  corruption  and  papal  tyranny.  The  secular  govern- 
ment and  the  nobility  he  also  admonished  now  to  ''see  to  it  be- 
cause of  their  official  power,  each  prince  and  lord  in  his  own 
country;  for  what  takes  place  under  official  authority  must  not 
be  regarded  as  seditious."  But  he  decidedly  prohibited  the 
masses  from  taking  violent  measures.  Sedition  means  self-judg- 
ment and  vengeance,  which  God  was  not  willing  to  grant,  who 
says,  "  Vengeance  is  mine."  Every  insurrection  is  wrong,  what* 
ever  end  it  may  have  in  view,  and  it  usually  makes  an  evil  worse. 
Nor  did  Luther  maintain  that  the  government  should  slay  the 
priests,  as  Moses  and  Elias  had  once  served  to  the  idolators; 
it  should  simply  counteract  what  they  were  doing  contrary  to  the 
Gospel.  The  end,  he  maintained,  could  be  more  than  gained  by 
means  of  words  only;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  all  violence. 
Luther  was  heard,  indeed,  to  express  himself  similarly  even  before 
his  journey  to  Worms.  The  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that  the 
Lord  should  slay  the  anti-christ  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 
Luther  maintained  was  even  now  being  fulfilled  by  the  Word  ot 
evangelical  preaching.  On  the  ground  of  his  own  experience  he 
reposed  such  wonderful  confidence  in  this  simple  Word ;  for  he 
had  himself  alone  done  more  injury,  by  this  means,  to  pope,  priests 
and  monks,  than  all  emperors  and  princes  thus  &r  with  all  their 

power.     Hence  he  was  constantly  looking  towards  the  approach- 
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ing  judgment-day,  when  Christ  shall  destroy  the  pope,  whose 
knavery  was  now  being  exposed  by  means  of  His  preached  Word. 
Luther  at  the  same  time  enjoined,  as  he  had  already  done  in  his 
production  on  Christian  liberty,  and  as  he  now  had  especial  rea- 
son to  repeat  more  expressly  to  the  Wittenbergians,  loving  and 
indulgent  regard  for  the  weak,  whose  consciences  were  still  op- 
pressed by  the  commands  concerning  fastings,  the  celebration  of 
the  mass,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  not  to  be  confused  and  over- 
whelmed, but  kindly  instructed ;  and  did  they  not  at  once  com- 
prehend, patience  should  be  exercised  towards  them.  "You 
cannot  well,'*  he  says,  "be  too  severe  to  the  wolves,  nor  too  gentle 
to  the  weak  sheep." 

Those  writings  of  Luther  on  the  Mass  and  on  vows  were  now 
correctly  published.  But  Cardinal  Albert  in  a  short  letter,  of 
December  2ist,  really  gave  the  reply  requested  by  Luther.  He 
says  that  what  had  occasioned  Luther's  writings  was  abolished, 
that  he  did  not  deny  himself  being  a  poor,  sinful  man,  yea,  a 
mass  of  corruption,  as  much  as  any  one  else,  that  he  trusted  God 
for  grace  and  strength  to  live  according  to  His  will.  So  much 
did  this  prelate  fear  the  threatenings  of  Luthen  Of  course,  he 
had  to  be  ashamed  of  his  indulgence  traffic  before  all  his  Human- 
istic friends,  especially  before  Erasmus ;  and  concerning  the  other 
'disg^ce  which  Luther  held  up  to  him,  he  had  to  expect  the 
latter  to  expose  it  without  tenderness  or  mercy.  We  here  see, 
also,  how  entirely  free  from  reproach  Luther  must  have  been,  in 
this  moral  relation,  not  merely  in  his  own  consciousness,  but 
also  in  the  eyes  of  Albert  When  Luther  received  this  letter, 
he  put  little  confidence  in  its  contents,  nor  did  he  answer  it, 
I  ut  now  entirely  desisted  from  that  intended  publication  which 
had  been  forbi<^den  by  the  Elector. 

The  most  important  work,  however,  which  Luther  undertook 
now  in  his  further  stay  at  the  Wartburg,  and  which  he  gradually 
continued,  was  another  work  of  peaceful  character,  the  best  fruit 
borne  by  his  entire  sojourn  there,  the  noblest  gift  that  Luther  left 
his  countrymen.  It  is  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  following  that 
of  the  New  Testament.  "Our  people  request  it  of  me.**  he  wrote 
to  Lange  shortly  after  his  return  from  Wittenberg.  Thus  the 
wish  had  been  expressed  or  newly  made  from  this  source.  It  is 
true  that  the  Bible  had  already  been  translated  into  German  be- 
fore Luther's  time,  but  in  a  heavy  style,  unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of 
16 
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the  people,  and  not  taken  from  the  original  text  as  was  Luther's 
rendering,  but  from  the  Latin  version  in  use  among  the  churches. 
Luther  declared  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  use  a  German 
iashioned  after  the  forms  of  a  foreign  language ;  but  maintained 
that  the  mother  in  the  family  must  be  consulted,  the  children 
upon  the  street,  the  common  man  at  the  market;  that  their  ex- 
pressions must  be  carefully  noted,  so  as  to  give  the  needful  char- 
acter to  a  translation  intended  for  the  understanding  of  the 
people.  Thus  he  had  striven  to  give  an  appropriate  rendering 
and  yet  feared  that  he  had  not  always  attained  to  entire  success. 
Not  less  scrupulous  was  he  to  maintain  the  sense  of  Scripture 
intact,  and  wherever  this  required  it  he  confined  himself  even  to 
a  strict  literalness.  "Such  an  interpretation,"  he  says,  "de- 
mands a  heart  that  is  genuinely  pious,  &ithful,  industrious,  rever- 
ential, Christian,  cultivated,  experienced,  and  disciplined."  Per- 
meated with  the  contents  and  spirit  of  Scripture,  he  had  an 
intuitive  faculty  of  blending  throughout  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  employed  by  the  nobility  and  the  populace.  He  worked 
so  incessantly  that  he  finished  the  New  Testament  while  yet  at 
the  Wartburg,  that  is,  in  a  few  months ;  intending  to  improve  it 
afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  Melanchthon. 

Meanwhile,  the  current  of  events  in  Wittenberg  was  such  as  to 
rouse  Luther's  misgivings  more  and  more.  It  is  true,  the  ques- 
tion concerning  monastic  vows  was  for  the  Augustinians  peace- 
fully dispatched,  and  altogether  according  to  Luther's  view,  as 
far  as  this  could  be  effected  by  means  of  resolutions,  in  a  conven- 
tion of  the  cloisters,  which  Link,  the  vicar  of  the  order,  held  in 
Wittenberg.  There  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  leaving  of  a 
cloister  optional,  but  that  those  who  continued  to  protract  their 
cloister  life  should  remain  in  unhindered  obedience  towards  their 
superiors  and  the  established  orders,  and  be  employed  partly  in 
the  preaching  of  God's  word,  and  partly  in  manual  labor  for  the 
cloister's  sustenance. 

But  in  the  Wittenberg  congregation,  Carlstadt,  who  shortly 
before  had  still  held  back  his  companions  with  respect  to  the 
Mass,  and  who  received  neither  the  office  of  preacher  nor  any 
other  within  the  bounds  of  city  congregations,  now  by  means  of 
sermons  and  writings  pressed  earnestly  forward  in  all  respects, 
and  advanced  more  and  more,  in  a  h^isty  and  troubled  manner, 
his  reformatory  ideas.     To  anticipate  an  electoral  prohibition,  he 
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secured  the  celebration  of  the  Communion  according  to  the  new 
form  on  Christmas.  Even  ecclesiastical  vestures  were  abolished 
as  elements  in  the  hitherto  idolatrous  practices.  Zwilling  con- 
ducted services  in  a  coat  like  those  worn  by  students.  The  peo- 
ple were  challenged  to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  all  formerly  ob- 
served holidays.  Confession  before  the  Lord's  Supper  was  also 
abolished.  Carlstadt,  furthermore,  zealously  fought  against 
images  in  churches — it  was  not  sufficient  to  forsake  worshiping  . 
these,  nor  was  it  allowable  to  say  that  they  might  serve  tn  like 
manner  as  books  of  instruction  for  the  laity ;  for,  God  having  ab- 
.solutely  forbidden  them,  they  were  fit  for  stoves,  but  not  for  sane- . 
tuaries.  While  the  advice  was  by  his  instrumentality  being  estab- 
lished into  a  resolution,  that  images  must  be  removed  from  parish 
churches,  others  from  among  the  people  were  already  engaged  in 
tearing  them  down  and  in  breaking  and  burning  them. 

Luther,  however,  yet  constantly  desired  that  proper  regard  for 
the  weak  be  cultivated  concerning  those  forms,  which  for  himself 
he  absolutely  rejected.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  great  mass 
of  his  Wittenberg  congregation  had  already  become  sufficiently 
matured,  and  that  there  was  not  a  multitude  of  conscientious 
weak  members  who  needed  toleration.  It  might  be  said  that  it 
was  indeed  only  a  question  of  time;  still,  he  also  did  not  desire 
to  delay  actual  reforms  for  the  sake  of  the  minority.  But  it  was 
a  matter  of  conscience  witli  him  that  proper  time  be  granted  such 
members,  and  everything  possible  be  done  for  their  friendly  in- 
struction and  edification.  Compared  with  these  things  he  re- 
garded those  other  externals  (upon  which  those  reformers  laid  so 
much  stress),  as  eating  on  fast-days  the  reception  of  the  bread 
and  wine  at  Communion  with  one's  own  hands,  etc.,  etc.,  as  small 
matters,  whose  observance  or  non-observance,  was  not  detrimen- 
tal to  the  true  liberty  of  the  believer:  whereas  the  weak  would  be 
greatly  injured,  should  they  be  compelled  to  do  aught  in  these 
things  contrary  to  their  consciences.  "  Herein,"  he  says,  "you 
have  taken  captive  many  weak  consciences.  Should  they 
now  be  expected  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  in  death  or  in  some 
temptation,  they  would  know  absolutely  nothing."  He  indeed 
attributes  the  destruction  of  those  souls  to  him  who  enters  among 
them  in  such  an  incautious  and  abrupt  manner.  He  continues,  in 
one  of  the  writings  intended  for  Wittenbergians :  "  Vou  desire  us 
to  serve  God,  and  do  not  know  that  you  are  the  harbinger  of  the 
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devil;  for  this  very  reason  he  be^an  this  trouble  to  injure  the 
Word  that  has  taken  root.  He  led  you  into  this  foolish  little  en- 
terprise, in  order  that  meanwhile  you  may  lose  sight  of  &ith  and 
love/*  Indeed,  he  highly  valued  works  of  genuine  Christian  art, 
and  was  always  anxious  to  preserve  them. 

Those  Wittenberg  men  desired  to  bring  the  higher  intellectual 
character  of  evangelical  Christianity  into  prominence,  yet  at  the 
same  time  their  own  minds  were  entangled  in  the  externals 
of  cultus  and,  as  far  as  images  are  concerned,  in  the  letter  of  the 
Old  Testament  law.  And  their  comprehension  of  the  Christian 
spjrit  and  Christian  revelation  brought  yet  other  results  to  light. 
They  not  only  renounced  all  titles  and  honors,  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity confers,  with  reference  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  no 
one  should  be  called  rabbi  or  master,  but  Carlstadt  and  Zwilling 
also  spoke  contemptuously  of  human  theological  knowledge  and 
learned  Bible  studies,  applying  here  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  God 
had  bid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  them 
unto  babes — ^that  enlightenment  must  come  by  the  Spirit  from 
above.  Carlstadt  entered  the  houses  of  simple  citizens  to  have 
Bible  passages  explained  by  them.  He  and  Zwilling  won  to 
their  view  also  the  rector  of  the  city  boys'-school,  which  was 
hence  discontinued.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  congregational 
measure,  which  the  magistrate  granted,  aimed  at  making  pecu- 
liar social  and  civil  changes.  A  common  treasury,  in  which  the 
income  of  the  church  should  aggregate,  was  therefore  appointed, 
in  order  to  advance  money  without  interest  to  needy  mechanics, 
and  to  make  loans  at  a  reduced  percentage  to  other  citizens. 
On  the  other  hand,  care  for  souls  was  neglected,  and  especially 
no  longer  attended  to  in  hospitals  and  prisons. 

JJere,  the  reform  for  which  Luther's  teachings  were  the  foun- 
dation, proceeded  in  this  course.  And  at  the  same  time,  soon 
after  Christmas,  there  came  to  Wittenberg  three  men  from  Zwick- 
au, who  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  have  properly  received  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  to  have  been  called  to  carry  on  God's  work. 
They  were  the  cloth  weaver  Nicholas  Storch,  the  former  Witten- 
berg student  Marcus  Stuebner,  and  another  cloth-maker,  to  whom 
the  theologian,  Martin  Cellarius,  had  now  also  with  great  zeal 
joined  himself.  They  boasted  of  prophetic  visions,  dreams, 
dircgt  communications  with  God,  etc.,  etc.  Even  Scripture  was 
to  them  an  ordinary  matter  as  compared  with  such  signs.     Infant 
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baptism  they  rejected,  believing  that  it  did  not,  and  could  not, 
communicate  the  Spirit.  Communion  with  God  and  their  inter- 
course with  him  they  desired  not  to  reach  by  that  faith,  which,  as 
Luther  taught,  apprehends  humbly  what  God's  Word  offers  unto 
our  conscious  mind  and  heart,  but  in  a  mystical  process  of  turn- 
ing away  from  everything  external,  sentient,  finite,  and  persona), 
until  the  soul  becomes  fixed  in  the  one  divine  Existence.  This 
same  apparently  lofty  and  pure  spirit,  however,  broke  forth  fanat-* 
ically  in  the  announcement  and  demand  of  a  universally  external 
revolution,  in  which  all  priests  should  be  slain,  all  sinners  de- 
stroyed, and  God's  saints  should  erect  their  kingdom. 

These  revelations  had  begun  at  Zwickau,  doubtless  influenced 
by  Bohemia,  as  these  places  were  bound  together  with  fanaticisms 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  Thomas  Miinzer,  from  Stolberg-on- 
the-Harz,  who  had  been  appointed  as  pastor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  stood  at  the  head,  altogether  the  most  important  and 
the  most  dangerous  personage  in  this  fellowship.  He  would  no 
longer  tolerate  the  Christians ;  ^  little  the  existing  civil  govern- 
ment with  its  rights,  as  the  clergy  and  the  hierarchy;  he  spoke 
already  of  universal  equality,  and  of  community  of  goods.  This 
new  sensational  style  of  preaching  won  speedy  adherents,  who 
spread  this  spirit  of  revelation  more  and  more.  Commotions  also 
already  threatened.  But  at  the  proper  time  the  magistrate  en- 
tered his  vigorous  interference.  Hence,  the  first-named  men  left 
for  Wittenberg,  while  Munzer  rambled  about  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many. 

Carlstadt  carried  on  his  innovations,  without  any  external  union 
with  them.  But  the  close  relation  of  his  tendency  with  theirs 
cannot  be  ignored,  which  was  more  apparent  in  the  further  pro- 
gress of  tlie  same.  Melanfchthon,  with  all  the  gentleness  and 
purity  of  his  spirit,  did  not  possess  enough  manful  self-depend- 
ence and  energy  to  check  the  forces  and  passions  aroused  by 
Carlstadt.  The  Zwickau  prophets,  with  their  revelations,  were 
distasteful  to  him;  he  did  not  undertake  to  form  a  decided  judg- 
ment concerning  this  suddenly  manifested  new  appearance. 

Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  very  quietly  and  coolly  received 
the  intelligence  from  that  quarter.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
timidity  of  his  friend,  who  was  his  superior  in  mind  and  attain- 
ments. He  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  test  these  spirits  according 
to  the  standards  furnished  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  As 
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much  as  he  had  hitherto  heard  of  their  manner  of  speech  and 
course  of  action,  it  contained  nothing  but  what  Satan  could  fur- 
nish or  imitate.  No  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  what  they  profess  in- 
wardly to  enjoy  of  lovely,  devout  experiences — though  they 
should  avow  having  been  transported  to  the  third  heaven.  The 
majesty  of  God  will  not  condescend  to  speak  so  familiarly  with 
the  old  man,  but  he  must  first  be  dissolved  before  it,  as  before  a 
^consuming  fire ;  where  God  speaks,  the  word  becomes  true :  "As 
a  lion,  so  he  broke  all  my  bones  "  (Isa.  xxxviii.  13.)  Nor  did  he 
favor  overcoming  them  by  means  of  prisons  and  external  force ; 
assured  that  they  should  be  subdued  without  blood  or  sword  and 
be  made  a  derision. 

But  his  cares  in  behalf  of  the  congregation  at  Wittenberg,  and 
the  vexation  caused  by  Carlstadt,  left  him  no  more  rest ;  for  no 
description  can  ever  adequately  set  forth  the  practices  there.  He 
was  thus  greatly  distressed,  while  knowing  that  especially  re- 
proach must  result  to  the  Gospel.  As  early  ,as  January  it  brought 
him  back  again  to  Wittenberg.  He  was  also  now  applied  to  with 
reference  to  it  by  the  magistrates.  The  Elector  endeavored  in 
vain  to  dissuade  him  from  whom  protection  had  been  withdrawn, 
from  venturing  into  society.  In  addition  to  this,  the  imperial 
troops  in  Niimberg,  which  represented  the  absent  emperor,  had 
demanded  strict  suppression  of  the  Wittenberg  innovations  at  the 
order  of  Frederick. 

Without  permission,  Luther  departed  from  the  Wartbui^  on 
the  1st  of  March.  Of  his  journey  we  now  know  only  that  he 
passed  through  Jena  and  the  city  of  Boma,  situated  south  of 
Leipsic.  A  young  Swiss,  John  Kessler,  from  St.  Gall,  who  was 
then,  .with  another,  on  his  way  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
has  left  us  a  very  entertaining  account  of  their  meeting  with  Lu- 
ther at  the  inn  of  the  "  Black  Bear,"  situated  near  the  gate  of 
Jena.  They  there  found  a  single  cavalier  sitting  at  the  table, 
wearing,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  little  red 
slouched  hat,  with  merely  trousers  and  jerkin  (having  laid  off  his 
cloak),  a  sword  at  his  side,  with  the  right  hand  resting  on  the 
knob  and  the  other  taking  hold  of  the  hilt.  Before  him  there 
was  lying  a  little  book.  He  asked  these  timid  youths,  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  to  take  seats  by  his  side,  and  began  talking  with  them 
about  the  studies  at  Wittenberg,  about  Melanchthon  and  other 
scholars,  also  of  what  people  in  Switzerland  thought  of  Luther. 
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Amid  such  conversation  they  gained  familiarity,  insomuch  that  the 
other  Swiss  soon  took  up  the  little  book  and  opened  it,  when  he 
discovered  it  to  be  a  Hebrew  Psalter.  He  defrayed  their  ex- 
penses for  supper^  in  which  two  merchants  also  joined  them,  and 
captivated  all  by  means  of  sober,  friendly  conversation.  "  Af- 
terwards he  drank  with  the  Swiss  another  friendly  draught  as  a 
blessing,''  offered  his  hand  for  parting,  and  requested  them  to 
pay  his  respects  in  Wittenberg  to  their  countryman,  Lawyer 
Schurf,  in  the  words ,  "  He  who  is  to  come  greets  you."  The 
host,  recognizing  Luther,  informed  the  guests.  Early  next  morn- 
ing the  merchants  met  Luther  again  at  the  stable,  but  he  mounted 
and  galloped  away. 

In  Borna,  where  he  could  stop  with  an  officer  of  his  Elector's, 
he  hastily  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  latter,  in  answer  to  a  dissuasive 
letter  from  the  prince,  which  he  had  received  the  evening  before 
his  departure.  He  did  not  mean  to  apologize  nor  beg  pardon, 
but  merely  to  satisfy  his  *'  most  gracious  lord,"  and  strengthen  his 
faith.  Never  before  had  he  spoken  with  greater  assurance  of 
what  he  was  called  to  do,  nor  with  a  more  quiet  and  joyful,  bold 
and  lofty  confidence  with  reference  to  that  which  was  imminent, 
where  he  was  to  undergo  conflict  and  danger  according  to  two 
opposite  aspects,  and  where  he  would  be  altogether  dependent  upon 
himself  and  his  God  as  shown  in  his  resolutions  and  hopes.  "  I 
make  my  journey  to  Wittenberg,"  he  writes  to  Frederick,  "  under 
a  protection  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  Elector's;  yea,  I 
maintain  that  I  could  protect  your  Electoral  Highness  more  than 
you  could  protect  me.  God  must  here  do  His  work  without  the 
care  or  aid  of  man ;  hence,  he  who  believes  best,  is  best  protected. 
The  question  as  to  what  the  Elector  should  do  in  his  behalf  he 
answered  by  saying :  "  Nothing  at  all."  He  must  let  the  imperial 
government  rule  without  resistance  or  obstacle  in  his  own  coun- 
tries, if  he  (Luther)  should  be  taken  or  put  to  death  ;  it  is  not  ex- 
pected, indeed,  that  the  prince  himself  be  made  his  jailor ;  if  he 
leaves  the  gates  open  and  furnishes  free  escort  to  those  desiring 
to  take  him  (Luther),  he  will  then  have  rendered  obedience  and 
given  satisfaction. 

Without  the  least  fear  Luther  rode  on,  even  over  the  territory 
of  Duke  George,  now  most  hostile  to  him  and  the  Wittenberg- 
ians.  Moreover,  he  arrived  among  his  friends  at  Wittenberg  un- 
hurt, encouraged  and  happy,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  March. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  following  Saturday  the  two  Swiss,  while 
paying  their  respects  to  Schurf,  found  him  sitting  with  the  latter 
and  Melanchthon,  Jonas  and  Amsdorf— engaged  in  conversation. 
His  physical  appearance  at  that  time  Kessler  describes  thus: 
"When  I  saw  Martin  in  the  year  1522,  he  was  considerably 
stout,  of  upright  bearing,  bending  more  backwards  than  for- 
wards, with  elevated  countenance,  and  deep,  black  eyes  sparkling 
and  flashing  like  a  star,  penetrating  into  the  very  soul  of  the 
beholder." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Luther's  appearance  and  new  activity  in  wittenberg,  1522. 

Upon  a  certain  Thursday  Luther  again  arrived  at  Wittenberg. 
The  following  Sunday  already  he  appeared  again  in  his  old  pul- 
pit before  his  city  congregation.  He  sought  to  instruct  them 
with  clear  and  plain,  earnest  and  friendly  evangelical  words  con- 
cerning the  errors  into  which  they  had  &llen,  and  attempted  to 
lead  them  back  again  to  the  truth.  He  continued  preaching  thus 
for  eight  days  in  succession. 

The  truths  and  principles  which  he  had  proclaimed  are  the  same 
which  we  heard  him  express  already  from  the  Wartburg,  and 
ever  since  the  beginnings  of  his  reformatory  work.  Most  of 
all  were  they  admonitions  of  love  according  to  which  believing 
Christians  should  act  towards  each  other,  as  God  treated  them  in 
His  love,  which  they  enjoy  by  faith.  "  Here,  beloved  friends,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  indeed  where  I  find  you  &r  from  the  mark,  and  can  no 
longer  trace  in  any  of  you  this  charity,  noticing  well  that  you 
were  ungrateful  to  God.  I  plainly  perceive  that  you  talk  much 
of  doctrine  preached  unto  you,  of  faith  and  love,  and  no  wonder 
— Si  donkey  can  almost  learn  to  sing  a  lesson — should  you  not 
therefore  speak  and  teach  these  doctrines  or  these  words  ?  But 
the  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  speeches  or  words,  but  in 
deeds,  in  works,  in  practices."  He  taught  them  to  discriminate 
between  the  essential  and  that  which  was  optional,  which  might 
or  might  not  be  held.  But  charity  must  be  practiced  also  with 
reference  to  that  which  is  essential,  since  no  one  is  driven  into  it 
by  force ;  but  one  must  let  the  Word  of  God  operate  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  erring  and  weak,  and  pray  for  them.  Things  that 
are  free  must  be  left  free,  giving  no  offence  thereby  to  the  weak, 
but  insist  on  liberty  over  against  unchristian  tyrants. 

Luther  thus  penetrated  his  congregation  with  the  power  and 
fervor  of  his  word,  and  again  obtained  control  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  church.  Zwilling  allowed  himself  to  be  corrected. 
Carlstadt  was  next  to  retract  quietly,  although  grudgingly.    Luther 
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urgently  requested  him  not  to  publish  anything  hostile,  thus  pre- 
cipitating controversy  upon  him.  In  his  sermons  he  avoided 
every  personal  allusion.  Of  the  innovations  there  remained  only 
this,  that  in  the  service  of  the  Mass  those  words  were  omitted 
which  referred  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  priest 
These  were  regarded  as  absolutely  objectionable  and  anti-Christian 
by  Luther  also,  but  however  important  they  were  in  themselves* 
they  were  not  observed  by  the  weak  and  simple,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  in  Latin  and  were  read  in  a  low  pitch  of  voice.  The  Lord  s 
Supper  was  again  distributed  to  the  masses  according  to  one  form 
— ^with  the  cup  for  the  laity  to  such  who  demanded  it,  and  at  a 
separate  table.  Hence,  the  time  soon  arrived  when  the  celebra- 
tion according  to  the  latter  mode  became  of  itself  the  universal 
custom,  the  other  having  given  way.  Concerning  robes  at  the 
divine  service,  the  reception  with  one's  own  hands  of  the  elements 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  other  similar  things,  Luther  held  them 
to  be  of  too  little  importance  to  be  much  occupied  with  them, 
although  offence  might  thereby  be  given  to  the  weak  adherents 
of  the  old  form.  Luther  himself  took  up  his  home  s^in  in  the 
cloister,  resumed  a  monastic  life,  and  observed  again  the  estab 
lished  lenten  customs.  It  was  not  till  two  years  after  this  that 
he  permanently  laid  aside  his  monastic  dress,  when  his  cowl  was 
altogether  worn  out,  and  he  was  presented  with  a  good  piece  of 
cloth  by  the  Elector  to  be  made  into  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

Those  Zwickau  prophets  were  suddenly  absent  from  Witten- 
berg when  Luther  returned.  A  few  weeks  afterward  Stuebner 
and  Cellarius  appeared  before  Luther.  The  pride  and  fury  with 
which  they  demanded  &ith  in  their  higher  authority,  and  the 
rage  with  which  they  foamed  when  he  ventured  to  contradict 
them,  were  proof  to  him  of  what  spirit  they  were.  He  further 
spoke  of  it  to  Spalatin :  "  I  have  caught  them  even  in  open  false- 
hoods, when  they  sought  to  escape  by  miserable,  smooth  words. 
I  finally  requested  them  to  establish  their  doctrine  by  miracles, 
of  which  they  boasted  contrary  to  Scripture.  They,  however, 
declined,  but  boasted  that  I  must  some  time  believe  them; 
whereupon  I  warned  their  God,  not  to  work  a  miracle  against 
the  will  of  my  God.  Thus  we  separated."  They  then  left  the 
city  permanently,  without  having  found  a  foothold  there. 

Thus  Luther,  who  according  to  the  reproach  of  his  enemies  had 
broken  down  all  churchly  order,  herewith  introduced  his  practical 
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reformatory  activity  in  that  he  checked  the  fury  of  others  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  positive  and  clear  principles^  and  was  wholly  bent 
on  the  actual  edification  of  the  church.  The  preacher  of  pardon- 
ing and  saving  faith  in  his  practical  church  relations,  he  insisted 
above  all  on  charity,  which  must  prove  itself  in  the  practice  of 
liberty.  This  strong  man  of  the  people  had  opposed,  without  any 
regard  to  general  opinion,  what  had  become  the  popular  tendency. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  preaching  the  emperor  could  well  per- 
mit matters  to  develop  in  Wittenberg  and  its  vicinity.  Frederick 
no  less  permitted  the  neighboring  bishops  to  oppose  the  new 
doctrine  by  making  visits  within  the  bounds  of  his  provinces,  only 
he  denied  them  the  assistance  of  governmental  compulsion  and 
secular  power.     Truth  itself  was  left  to  break  its  own  way. 

At  the  same  time,  Luther  felt  constrained,  after  his  return, 
forthwith  to  declare  himself  to  all  German  Christendom  as  to  his 
entire  position,  unlimited  by  the  barriers  which  confined  his  senti^ 
ment  during  his  sojourn  at  the  Wartburg.  This  he  did  by  means 
of  a  circular  letter,  intended  for  the  public,  sent  to  Knight  Hart- 
muth  of  Kronberg,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Sickingen,  he  was  a  man  of  faithful,  honest  and  Christian 
intentions,  and  had  published  a  few  small  treatises  that  met 
Luther's  approbation.  Luther  desired  "  to  visit  him  in  spirit,  and 
tell  him  of  his  joy"  by  this  circular  letter.  He  took  occasion 
herein  to  express  himself  partly  in  reference  to  the  conflict  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  Wittenberg,  partly  with  respect  to  the 
hostility  of  those  who  were  of  Romish  tendency,  but  which  the 
Gospel  tolerated  within  the  German  nation.  "  The  cunning  game," 
which  satan  there  in  Wittenberg  had  started  to  bring  reproach 
upon  the  Gospel,  he  conceived  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  faith 
than  the  snares  of  such  enemies.  "All  my  foes,"  he  says,  "never 
struck  me  as  I  am  now  struck  by  our  friends,  and  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  they  sadly  affect  my  very  heart.  'Here  I  will  dis- 
hearten Luther'  thought  the  devil,  *and  bring  down  his  buoyant 
hopes,  for  this  trick  he  will  neither  understand  nor  be  able  to 
overcome.* "  But  he  spoke  undauntedly  of  the  grievous  "  sin  at 
Worms,"  as  he  would  of  course  not  have  been  able  to  do  at 
the  Wartburg,  "  where  divine  truth  was  so  childishly  disdained,  so 
publicly,  maliciously,  knowingly,  and  without  trial,  condemned." 
He  maintained  that  it  was  a  sin  of  all  Germany  that  the  leader  had 
done  thus,  and  that  no  one  interfered  at  the  unholy  Diet.     He  up- 
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braided  himself  for  allowing  his  ardor  to  be  cooled  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  good  friends,  lest  he  should  appear  stubborn-minded, 
and  for  not  making  a  stronger  and  severer  confession  before  the 
tyrants,  although  he  was  still  regarded  as  haughty  in  his  answers 
by  those  unbelieving  heathen.  He  expressed  himself  as  follows 
concerning  one  of  those  "miserable  enemies:"  "One  of  them  is 
like  the  bubble  N.,  defies  heaven  with  a  high  crest,  and  has  re- 
nounced the  Gospel;  he  is  also  inclined  to  devour  Christ  as  the 
wolf  would  a  fly,"  etc.,  etc.  This  was  an  unmistakable  reference 
to  Duke  George,  whose  strict  churchly  consciousness  was  especi- 
ally aroused  by  the  dangerous  influences  which  threatened  his 
country  from  the  direction  of  the  adjacent  Wittenberg,  and  who 
had  also  recently  made  severe  complaints  about  the  elector  Fred- 
erick. In  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter  his  name  was  also  directly 
used.  George  afterwards  demanded  satisfaction,  but  the  matter 
was  delayed  without  the  desired  result  Concenting  himself 
Luther  remarked  to  Hartmuth  that  he  was  again  at  Wittenberg, 
but  did  not  know  how  long  he  should  remain.  He  told  him  of 
that  portion  of  his  Church-postil  which  was  even  then  being 
issued.  He  informed  him  more  especially  that  he  had  undertaken 
to  translate  the  Bible  into  German.  This  he  said  he  was  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  banish  the  conceit  of  being  a  learned  man. 

Luther  thrust  himself  again  into  the  harness  of  labor  in  every 
branch  of  his  calling.  He  again  took  up  his  academic  lectures, 
his  regular  preaching  in  the  city  church,  and  indeed  also  a  course 
of  week-day  sermons  on  whole  books  of  the  Bible.  These  ser- 
mons kept  him  employed  later  also,  when,  after  the  death  of  the 
aged  pastor,  Heins,  for  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  as  supply, 
his  friend  Bugenhagen  was  the  following  year  installed  as  pastor. 
He  and  Bugenhagen,  henceforward  until  his  death,  were  knit  to- 
gether in  closest  friendship  and  similar  theological  views,  as  also 
in  their  aiding  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  city  congregation. 
In  the  spiritual  aspect  of  Wittenberg  of  that  day,  Bugenhagen 
was  now,  as  city  pastor,  a  principal  personage.  Luther  rendered 
the  congregation  and  him  most  unselfish  service  and  friendly  as- 
sistance, and  at  the  same  time  was  busily  employed  in  pastoral 
and  confessional  service. 

In  the  busy  season  of  Lent  and  Easter,  1522,  Luther  again  re- 
sumed the  service  in  the  Wittenberg  congregation,  and  directly 
after  Ea.ster  he  went  also  to  Borna,  Altenburg,   Zwickau,  and 
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Eilenburg,  where  there  was  demand  for  his  preaching,  and  where 
he  was  engaged  also  in  the  establishment  of  an  evangelical  minis- 
try. His  main  destination,  indeed,  was  Zwickau,  where  his 
preaching  was  wholly  to  check  the  effects  of  fanaticism.  It  is 
said  that  at  this  time,  according  to  the  report  made  by  an  electoral 
officer,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  people  came  flocking 
together  to  hear  the  sermons  of  Luther,  who  addressed  the  as- 
sembled multitudes  below  from  the  town  hall.  In  Borna,  he 
preached  before  the  Bishop  of  Mersebui^,  held  a  visitation  there, 
and  again  on  the  day  succeeding  it.  The  following  autumn  he  held 
several  services  in  Weimar,  whither  he  was  called  by  John,  the 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  by  the  congregation  at  Er- 
furt, to  whom  he  had,  during  the  summer,  also  directed  an  instruc- 
tive and  admonitory  letter  with  reference  to  the  innovations. 

His  literary  activity  in  Wittenberg,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  letter 
to  Kronberg,  was  above  all  turned  to  the  Bible.  In  com- 
pany with  Melanchthon,  and  assisted  by  the  advice  of  other 
friends,  he  undertook  a  revision  of  his  translation  of  the  new 
Testament  The  first  printed  sheets  of  this  he  forwarded  to 
Spalatin,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  with  the  title:  "Foretaste  of  our 
New  Bible."  The  publication  was  so  rapid,  with  the  aid  of  three 
presses,  that  the  work  was  issued  in  September.  The  21st  of 
September,  St  Matthew's  day,  is  known  as  the  birthday  of  our 
German  New  Testament.  As  early  as  December  it  became  nec- 
essary to  publish  a  second  edition,  although  the  price  of  the  book 
— one  and  a  half  florins — was  high  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. Many  thousands  of  person.s  throughout  all  Germany, 
who  had  formerly  learned  through  Luther  to  know  the  "  pure 
Word  of  God  "  from  the  ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  reverence  it  in 
contrast  to  them,  eagerly  and  gratefully  sought  after  it.  No  means 
were  more  potent  to  extend  the  dpctrines  dependent  upon  the  Holy 
Word,  and  to  make  them  the  actual  possession  of  the  hearer  and 
reader,  than  the  circulation  of  this  volume.   So  much  the  greater 

was  also  the  danger  which  the  adherents  to  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  traditions  recognized  in  it.  A  correct  account  is  given  with 
reference  to  both  sides,  in  what  one  of  Luther's  severest  contempor- 
aneous opponents,  the  theologian  Cochloeus, says:  " Luther's  New 
Testament  was  multiplied  by  the  publishers  in  a  marvelous  man- 
ner, so  much  so  that  soon  cobblers  and  women,  and  every  layman 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  German  Scriptures,  read  it  most 
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eagerly  as  the  source  of  all  truth,  and  stamped  it  upon  their  mem- 
ory by  repeated  reading.  By  this  means  they  professed  to  have 
acquired  within  a  few  months  so  much  knowledge  as  to  venture 
into  dispute  concerning  faith  and  the  Gospel,  not  only  with  the 
Catholic  laity  but  also  with  the  doctors  of  sacred  theology.  Luther 
indeed  had  long  before  taught  that  Christian  women  also  were 
truly  priests,  and  any  one  who  had  been  baptized,  as  much  as 
were  pope,  bishop  and  priest  The  mass  of  Lutherans  applied 
themselves  much  more  diligently  to  reading  the  newly-translated 
Scriptures  than  did  the  Catholic  people,  among  whom  this  busi- 
ness is  left  chiefly  to  the  priests  and  monks."  Catholic  govern- 
ments commanded  it  to  be  delivered  over  and  confiscated.  Besides, 
haste  was  made  in  trumping  up  a  host  of  pretended  errors  and 
adulterations  in  this  new  translation.  Most  of  them,  however, 
were  deviations  only  from  the  false  Latin  version.  Cochloeus 
advanced  the  specific  objection  to  the  translation  that  it  contained 
the  introduction  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
universal  and  united  German  church  and  also  to  the  original  text, 
viz. :  in  "  Our  Father  in  Heaven,"  instead  of  "  Father  our  (Pater 
noster),  who  art  in  heaven."  And  when  Emser,  a  few  years  later, 
issued  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to 
Luther's,  it  was  noticeable  that  he  had  largely  transcribed  it  and 
merely  changed  it  according  to  the  old  Latin  version. 

While  the  New  Testament  was  still  in  press,  Luther  earnestly 
set  himself  to  work  upon  the  Old.  This  was  more  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  language;  yet  Luther  had,  indeed,  long  since  prac- 
tised in  Hebrew  with  eager  delight,  and  a  new  colleague  of 
Luther's  could  now  render  assistance  in  it,  viz.,  Aurogallus,  called 
principally  for  the  instruction  in  Hebrew.  The  five  books  of 
Moses  were  ready  for  the  press  even  before  Christmas,  and  which 
were  soon  issued  by  themselves.  In  the  }Aear  1524,  there  followed 
two  small  parts,  in  which  were  contained  the  Canonical  Books 
(according  to  our  present  order)  as  far  as  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
while  the  work  on  the  Prophecies  was  protracted,  among  other 
interrupting  labors,  for  several  years  longer. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  above  mentioned  circular  letter, 
that  Luther,  moreover,  did  not  cease  to  carry  on  his  aggressive 
warfare  against  Rome.  Later  indulgences  gave  especial  occasion, 
and  other  measures  of  German  bishops  against  the  innovations, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  the  violation  of  Lenten  rules. 
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etc.,  etc.  For  this  reason,  churchly  inquests  were  therefore  held 
also  by  the  bishops  of  Mayence  and  Merseburg,  similar  to  that 
already  alluded  to  in  Luther's  journey  to  Zwickau. 

Following  Luther's  sermons  a^^nst  that  &lse  use  of  liberty, 
there  came  from  his  pen,  on  the  other  hand,  a  brief  monograph 
entitled:  "On  Avoiding  Human  Doctrines."  '^ He  did  not  mean 
thereby  to  serve,  as  he  said,  those  sacrilegious,  immodest  charac* 
ters;  but  to  the  poor,  humble  consciences,  ensnared  by  monastic 
vows  and  decrees,  he  desired  to  preach  Christian  liberty,  that  they 
might  direct  their  consciences  how  to  conform  to  God  and  escape 
peril,  and  how  to  use  such  liberty  modestly."  He  declared 
irreconcilable  war  against  the  present  Roman  episcopacy  in  his 
production  entitled :  "  Against  the  Falsely-called  Spiritual  G^ndi- 
tion  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Bishops."  He,  who  had  been  robbed 
of  his  title  by  papal  and  imperial  disfiivor,  and  from  whom  the 
"beastly  character,"  i.  e.,  "the  mark  of  the  beast"  (Rev.  xiii.  i6) 
"had  been  removed  by  the  papal  bulls,  here  arrayed  himself 
against  the  papal  bishops"  as  "the  preacher,  oy  the  grace  of  God, 
at  Wittenberg." 

Luther's  further  writings  against  the  Roman  church  and  dogma 
have  not  the  same  weight  for  us  as  had  his  earlier  productions, 
since  in  these  his  own  ecclesiastical  view  is  not  carried  on  and 
continued  into  the  fuller  development,  as  in  those  others.  In  the 
most  fervent  language  his  indignation  is  now  especially  poured 
forth,  because  he  and  the  truth  he  represented  had  been  con- 
demned so  rashly  and  wickedly  without  trial,  unheard  without 
being  conquered. 

Concerning  the  attack  which  he  made  in  the  above-mentioned 
production  upon  the  "Episcopal  H)TX)crites,"  Luther  remarked 
on  the  26th  of  July  to  Spalatin,  that  he  was  so  severe  therein  pur- 
posely, since  he  saw  how  vainly  he  had  humbled  himself,  yielded, 
supplicated  and  entreated.  And  he  added,  that  he  would  now 
flatter  the  King  of  England  just  as  little. 

King'  Henry  VIII.,  therefore,  who  afterwards  broke  away  so 
forcibly  from  the  Roman  Church  for  other  reasons,  and  instituted 
reforms  according  to  his  own  view,  had  then  won  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  from  the  pope,  by  means  of  a  scholasti- 
cally  learned  production  against  Luther's  "Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity." It  produced  such  a  stir  that  Luther  deemed  it  advisable 
to  reply  to  it  in  a  particular  production.     This  work,  originally 
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written  in  Latin,  enters  with  well-directed  execution  into  doctrinal 
topics,  and  further  confirms  what  Luther  had  written  in  his  book 
now  assailed.  It  marks  the  general  opposition  of  the  aspects 
which  then  of  course  admitted  of  no  further  agreement,  in  this, 
that  Luther  contended  for  liberty  and  was  establishing  it,  where- 
as the  king  contended  for  captivity,  giving  no  reasons,  but  con- 
stantly speaking  only  of  that  in  which  it  consisted,  and  that  one 
must  remain  in  it;  that  is,  he  is  constantly  repeating  throughout 
his  entire  book  the  points  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  of  the  coun- 
cils, of  tradition,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  presumption  that  no  one 
should  dare  to  deviate  from  these.  Luther  says  that  to  know  this  he 
had  no  need  of  instruction  from  the  king.  The  personal  language 
which  Luther  here  employs  against  the  king,  exceeds  even  what 
we  might  expect  after  his  declaration  to  Spalatin.  And  this  is 
still  more  the  case  with  a  German  production  of  his,  which 
followed  a  translation  of  the  king's  work  into  German.  More- 
over, the  king  had  employed  language  equally  coarse  and  insult- 
ing. Luther  did  not  fear  to  make  a  side  allusion  to  other  princes 
also.  He  says,  King  Henry  must  help  to  prove  the  proverb  that 
there  are  no  bigger  fools  than  kings  and  princes.'* 

According  to  its  contents,  the  most  important  production,  how- 
ever, among  the  works  which  Luther  was  induced  to  write  in  op- 
position to  the  Roman  Church,  her  doctrines,  and  hostile  pro- 
ceedings, was  a  work  on  secular  government,  which  he  began  in 
December,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  translation  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses.  It  appeared  then  under  the  tide:  "Of  Secular 
Government;  How  Far  it  Must  be  Obeyed." 

To  what  extent  must  its  authority  be  obeyed  ?  This  was  a 
a  question  in  the  face  of  commands  and  penal  threats,  with  which 
the  Catholic  princes  now  tendered  their  services  to  the  hierarchal 
power  for  the  suppression  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  reformatory 
writings,  and  especially  of  the  Bible.  It  raised  the  question  to 
what  extent  in  general  its  right  and  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Christians. 

But  Luther  at  the  same  time  no  less  severely  interfered  in  be- 
half of  their  actual  right,  their  divine  commission  and  honor,  over 
against  apprehension.  Words  of  Jesus  like  these  were  foremost : 
"  Resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  How  does  it,  therefore,  agree 
with  this,  that  government  proceeds  with  power  against  the  evil, 
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and  beareth  the  sword  against  evil-doers?  The  church  and  scho- 
lasticism of  the  Middle  Ages  maintained  with  reference  to  this, 
that  these  words  form  no  universal,  moral  command  for  Chris- 
tians, but  merely  direction  for  such  among  them  as  desired  to 
attain  to  greater  perfection ;  and  hence  the  entire  civil  order,  with 
its  government,  was  assigned  a  lower  grade  of  common  morals, 
while  the  higher  morals  or  true  perfection  should  be  represented 
by  the  priestly  office  and  monachism.  On  the  other  hand,  friends 
of  Luther  had  before  already  become  concerned,  since  Jesus  there 
directed  his  words  absolutely  to  all  his  disciples,  hence  to  all 
Christians,  how  still  the  right  and  duty  of  secular  power  upon 
Christians  could  be  established. 

Luther  expressed  himself  on  this  second  point  first  of  all.  He 
maintained  those  utterances  of  our  Lord  to  be  by  all  means  com- 
mands for  all  Christians.  They  require  every  Christian,  therefore, 
never  to  use  power  and  the  sword  for  his  own  sake ;  and  were  the 

world  only  fall  of  proper  Christians,  then  there  would  be  no  use 
whatever  for  the  governmental  sword  either.  But  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  common  good  against  evil-doers,  to  punish  sin 
and  maintain  peace;  and  therefore  the  true  Christian  must  be  will- 
ing, in  order  to  serve  his  fellow-man,  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sword,  and  to  bear  the  sword  himself,  if  God  has  given  him 
some  office.  With  these  commands  of  Scripture  agree  also  those 
other  teachings,  as,  for  example,  the  Apostle's :  "  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God : 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  For  the  ruler  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain."  Rom.  xiii.  Luther,  therefore,  places  governmental 
office  on  a  par  with  other  callings  of  moral  life  in  the  world. 
All  of  them,  he  says,  are  called  of  God,  and  shall  and  may 
serve  God  and  man  as  well  as  the  so-called  ministerial  office. 
These  were  fundamental  deductions  for  a  new  Christian  estima- 
tion of  state,  civil  and  secular  life  in  general.  Hence,  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  afterward  rejected  that  doctrine,  according  to 
which  Christian  perfection  was  made  to  consist  in  withdrawing 
from  secular  life,  and  likewise  the  anabaptist  doctrines,  which 
forbade  Christians  from  serving  as  civil  officers  or  as  soldiers. 

But  while  Luther  thus  defined  the  duty  of  secular  government, 
he  at  the  same  time  fixed  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  guarded 
against   its   encroachments.       The   truly   spiritual  government, 
17 
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which  Jesus  instituted,  is  intended  to  make  man  pious,  inasmuch 
as  It  works  upon  the  soul  by  means  of  the  Word,  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.  Secular  power,  intended  to  bring  external  peace 
and  to  guard  against  the  works  of  evil,  is  concerned  only  in 
"what  is  external  upon  the  earth" — over  body  and  property. 
"  For  God  will  not  and  cannot  permit  any  one  to  rule  over  the 
soul  but  himself  alone."  "  Nobody  can  or  shall  be  compelled  to 
believe  "  The  proverb  is  true :  "  Thoughts  are  untaxable."  We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  as  Peter  declares :  hence,  secu- 
lar power  has  its  limits.  Luther  knew  the  objection  made,  that 
secular  power  did  not  mean  to  force  &ith  upon  any  one,  but 
merely  meant  externally  to  guard  against  heretics,  in  order  that 
these  might  not  deceive  the  people  with  false  teachings.  But  he 
answered :  "  That  office  is  committed  to  bishops  and  not  to  princes. 
God's  Word  shall  here  contend.  Heresy  is  an  intellectual  thing ; 
it  cannot  be  hewn  with  iron,  nor  burnt  with  fire."  Luther 
classed  the  command  to  deliver  up  books,  with  invasions  into 
the  dominion  and  office  of  the  Holy  Word.  In  this  case  sub- 
jects shall  obey  God  more  than  such  tyrannical  princes.  They 
shall  leave  in  this  case  also  the  power  over  that  which  is  external 
to  government:  never  may  they  oppose  it  violently:  they  shall 
suffer  it,  if  anybody  ransack  their  houses,  and  take  books  or  goods 
away.  But  they  shall  not  surrender  a  single  page  or  letter  of  the 
Bible,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  it  from  them. 

These  are  the  strongest  and  most  incisive  utterances  concern- 
ing the  separation  of  these  departments,  concerning  the  operation 
merely  by  Word  and  Spirit,  concerning  liberty  of  conscience, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  we  possess  from  the  lips  of  our  reformer.  In 
how  &r  those  measures  harmonized  herewith,  which  he  afterward 
nevertheless  found  admissible  and  ordered  as  a  safeguard  of 
evangelical  congregations  and  evangelical  truth  against  impostors, 
seems  of  course  doubtful. 

In  these  operations  Luther  spent  the  year  of  his  return  to 
Wittenberg. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

LUTHER  AND   HIS   REFORMATORY  ACTIVITY  IN   OPPOSITION   TO   THE 

PAPACY  UNTIL    1 525. 

We  have  seen  that  Luther  was  able  to  prosecute  his  labors  in 
Wittenberg,  and  from  Wittenberg  as  a  centre,  unhindered  by  the 
edict.  Throughout  all  Germany,  indeed,  the  imperial  authority 
allowed  large  opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrine. 
At  the  succeeding  diets  it  was  impossible  longer  to  secure  a 
majority  in  lavor  of  the  measures  which  the  edict  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms  demanded;  and  the  results  flowing  from  the  public 
activity  now  resumed  by  Luther  could  but  contribute  to  the 
same  result 

The  new  pope,  Hadrian  VI.,  indeed,  although  zealously  ad- 
hering to  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
authority  of  the  church,  by  his  honest  acknowledgment  of  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  and  by  his  earnest  and  stern  personal 
character,  awakened  expectations  of  a  revival  within  the  Romish 
church  distinguished  by  vigorous  attempts  at  reform,  at  least  in 
the  direction  of  proper  discipline  among  the  clergy  and  monks, 
and  the  conscientious  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  regulations. 
With  this,  even  such  men  as  Erasmus  were  satisfied.  The  latter 
now  advocated  the  greatest  severity  in  suppressing  the  Lutheran 
heresy  and  its  innovations.  He  himself  became  a  leader  in  the 
vulgar  aspersion  of  the  personal  character  of  Luther,  preferring 
the  slanderous  charges  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy  which 
Romanists  even  to  the  present  day  attempt  to  revive.  Hadrian 
doubtless  believed  these  charges  to  be  well  founded,  whilst  Luther 
paid  but  little  attention  to  such  personal  attacks,  and  in  letters  to 
Spalatin  showed  his  contempt  for  Hadrian  by  designating  him  an 
ass.  The  pope  further  endeavored  with  great  zeal,  as  so  many 
Romish  ecclesiastics  have  done  since  his  day,  to  impress  upon  the 
princes  that  contempt  of  the  papal  decrees  and  of  the  leaders  of 
the  church  would  undermine  all  respect  for  civil  authority. 

But  the  diet  held  at  Numberg  in  the  winter  of  1522-23,  re- 
sponded to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  pope  by  presenting  anew 
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the  old  grievances  of  the  German  nation,  and  by  demanding  upon 
their  part  a  free  Christian  Council  to  be  held  in  Germany. 

An  unfortunate  military  enterprise,  also,  which  Sickingen  at 
that  time  undertook  against  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  in  which, 
though  contending  for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  German  nobility,  he  professed  it  to  be  his  object  to 
open  the  way  for  the  Gospel,  did  not  result  so  disastrously  for 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  empire  as  its  enemies  had  hoped. 
Sickingen  succumbed  indeed  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  allied 
princes,  and  died  of  his  wounds ;  but  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  all 
that  Frederick  the  Wise  and  his  evangelical  theologian  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  exploit  of  the  knight.  Luther  said,  when 
he  heard  of  Sickingen's  enterprise :  "  That  will  be  a  right  ugly 
business ;"  and  when  the  result  was  reported  to  him :  "  The  judg- 
ments of  God  are  j  ust,  but  wonderful." 

The  following  diet,  from  which  Clement  VII.,  Hadrian's  suc- 
cessor, a  modern  pope  after  the  style  of  Leo  X.,  again  demanded 
the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  resulted  in  the  edict  of 
April  1 8th,  1524,  which  provided  that  the  estates  should  execute 
the  decree  of  Worms  "as  far  as  possible,"  but  that  the  Lutheran 
and  other  new  doctrines  should  first  be  "examined  with  the  great- 
est diligence,"  and,  together  with  the  former  grievances,  be  laid 
before  the  demanded  council.  Luther,  indeed,  at  once  noted  only 
the  essential  inconsistency  of  this,  and  in  a  pamphlet  indignantly 
pronounces  it  a  disgrace  for  emperor  and  princes  to  publish  self- 
contradictory  laws,  demanding  that  he  be  treated  according  to 
the  Edict  of  Worms,  i.  e.,  regarded  and  persecuted  as  one  already 
condemned,  whilst  as  yet  the  character  of  his  teaching,  as  good  or 
bad,  is  declared  to  be  a  matter  for  examination.  But  it  was  really 
a  turn  of  affairs  in  which  the  execution  of  the  edict  was  practi- 
cally evaded.  Even  in  Nurnberg  itself,  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  diet,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  allowed  to  be  celebrated  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  reformers.  Surely  Frederick  the  Wise 
was  justified  in  the  hope  that  harmony  might  be  gradually  and 
peaceably  attained  in  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  as  he  recognized 
it  in  the  preaching  of  Luther. 

The  absent  Emperor  indeed  was  entirely  unaffected  by  such  in- 
fluences. In  his  Netherland  dominions  the  severest  penalties  were 
being  enforced.  In  a  proclamation  to  the  German  Empire  he 
condemned  the  resolutions    of  Niimberg.      Like    Hadrian,  he 
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compared  Luther  to  Mohammed.  A  minority  of  the  German 
princes,  prominent  among  whom  were  Frederick  of  Austria  and 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  now  formed  a  league  at  Ratisbon,  to  secure 
the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
sanctioning  certain  ecclesiastical  reforms,  in  so  far  as  these  were 
now  countenanced  by  the  pope  himself  They  also  began  to  per- 
secute and  punish  the  heretics. 

The  seed  of  Luther's  sowing  began  thus  to  germinate  through- 
out all  Germany.  The  number  of  preachers  adopting  the  views 
of  Luther  increased,  and  they  were  much  sought  after.  Even 
Cochloeus  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  however  evil  their 
final  designs,  they  yet  manifested  a  remarkable  unselfishness  and 
diligence  in  their  calling,  shunning  even  the  appearance  of  dis- 
orderly and  violent  intrusion,  always  awaiting  a  call  from  noble 
patrons  or  congregations.  Among  the  publications  bearing  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  questions  with  which  Germany  was 
flooded  during  these  years,  the  Lutheran  outnumbered  the  Romish 
at  least  ten  to  one.  The  latter  complained  that  they  could  no 
longer  find  competent  printers  willing  to  serve  them. 

Among  the  nobility  who  attached  themselves  to  Luther,  the  lat- 
ter found  special  satisfaction  in  the  accession  of  Albert  of  Mans- 
feld,  one  of  the  dukes  of  his  native  province.  The  movement  in 
Austria  was  led  mainly  by  the  nobility. 

It  was  in  the  German  cities,  however,  that  the  evangelical  doctrine 
now  struck  root  most  deeply,  especially  among  the  populace  of  the 
free  imperial  cities.  Evangelical  minister^  were  called,  where 
such  were  not  already  found,  and,  as  a  first  step,  the  Mass  abol- 
ished. This  occurred  in  the  years  1523  and  1524  in  Magdeburg, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Swabian,  Halle,  Niimberg,  Ulm,  Stras- 
burg,  Breslau,  and  Bremen.  In  Saxony,  also,  the  city  congrega- 
tions led  the  way,  as  Zwickau,  Altenburg,  and  Eisenach.  Personal 
friends  of  Luther  were  largely  interested  in  the  movement,  and 
cultivated  further  personal  relations  with  him.  For  sometime  al- 
ready he  had  trusted  associates  in  Niimberg.  His  friend  Ams- 
dorf  became  pastor  at  Magdeburg.  Hess,  the  first  evangelical  pas- 
tor at  Breslau,  had  a  few  years  previously  formed  an  ardent  friend- 
ship with  him  and  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg.  Link,  his  old 
friend,  and  Staupitz's  successor  in  the  vicariate  of  the  Order,  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Altenburg,  whence  he  was  in  1525  recalled  to  the 
same  office  at  Niirnberg,  where  he  had  formerly  resided. 
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Whenever  Luther  received  intelligence  of  evangelically-dis- 
posed communities  which  appeared  to  have  special  need  of  en- 
couragement or  comfort  in  their  perplexities,  he  addressed  special 
letters  to  them,  which  were  then  printed  and  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. He  wrote  thus  to  Esslingen,  Augsburg,  Worms,  and 
also  to  the  "Dear  Friends  of  Christ"  in  Wittenberg,  against 
whom  violence  had  been  employed  by  the  Romish  party,  and  in 
whose  behalf  Luther  at  once  appealed  to  Archbishop  Albert. 
He  took  especial  delight  in  greeting  the  "  Elect  dear  friends  of 
God"  at  Riga,  Reval,  and  Dorpat;  and  sent  them  an  exposition 
of  the  1 27th  Psalm. 

The  Word,  which  was  repelled  and  condemned  by  the  bishops 
and  priests  in  Germany,  met  with  a  quite  peculiar  fortune  beyond 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  German  empire,  among  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  brother  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  cousin  of  the  archbishop  and  cardinal  of  the  same  name,  had 
communicated  with  Luther  by  letter  and  in  person,  took  counsel 
with  him  and  Melanchthon,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
gospel  and  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  evangelical  party. 
And  here,  above  all,  were  two  bishops  who  embraced  the  new 
doctrine,  endeavored  to  nourish  their  flocks  as  genuine  evangeli- 
cal bishops  or  overseers,  according  to  Luther's  principles,  and  de- 
voted themselves  especially  to  the  service  of  the  Word  in  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  care,  namely,  George  of  Polentz,  from  1523 
Bishop  of  Samland,  and  Erhard  of  Queisz,  from  1524  Bishop  of 
Pomerania.  Almost  all  members  of  the  order  were  in  sympathy 
with  them.  They  resolved  to  restore  a  secular  principality  in 
Prussia,  and  to  renounce  their  vow  of  "  false  chastity  and  spirit- 
uality." The  King  of  Poland,  who  had  long  exercised  supreme 
authority  in  Prussia,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1525,  solemnly  in- 
vested the  Grand  Master  with  the  office  of  Hereditary  Duke  of 
Prussia. 

Prussia  was  thus  the  first  territory  which,  as  a  whole,  accepted 
the  Reformation,  whilst  even  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  no 
general  measures  for  its  promotion  had  as  yet  been  adopted.  It 
became,  in  other  words,  the  first  Protestant  country.  Luther 
wrote  to  the  new  Duke:  "I  rejoice  greatly  that  God  Almighty 
has  so  graciously  and  marvellously  advanced  your  princely  grace 
to  such  dignity,  and  sincerely  wish  that  the  same  merciful  God 
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may  continue  his  favor  to  your  princely  grace  to  a  happy  personal 
end,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  land."  He  held  him  up 
as  an  example  to  Archbishop  Albert;  as  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation,  saying  of  him :  "  How  excellently  and  graciously 
hath  God  ordered  this  great  change,  which  ten. years  ago  could 
not  have  been  hoped  for  nor  believed,  though  ten  Isaiahs  or  Pauls 
had  announced  it;  but  as  he  gave  liberty  and  honor  to  the  gos- 
pel, so  has  it  given  him  in  return  more  liberty  and  honor  than  he 
could  have  wished." 

The  cause  of  the  gospel  now  won  its  first  martyrs.  With  joy- 
ous confidence  Luther  beheld  and  pointed  to  the  grace  of  God 
granted  them — not  without  humble  expressions  of  pain,  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  found  worthy  of  such  honor.  In  the  imperial 
hereditary  domains,  where  for  years  already  eminent  members  of 
the  Order  had  been  active  in  following  the  convictions  received  in 
Wittenberg,  or  through  the  influence  of  Wittenberg,  two  young 
Augustinian  monks,  Henry  Voes  and  John  Esch,  were  publicly 
burned  as  heretics.  Luther,  therefore,  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  "  The  Beloved  Christians  in  Holland,  Brabant  and  Flanders," 
praising  God  for  his  wonderful  light,  which  He  had  again  caused 
to  break  forth.  Of  still  greater  influence  was  a  hymn  which  he 
composed  in  commemoration  of  the  young  martyrs,  and  which 
doubtless  first  appeared  as  a  tract: 

"  Ein  neues  Lied  wir  heben  an/'  etc. 

Luther  was  furthermore  most  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his 
fellow-friar,  Henry  Moller,  of  Ziitphen,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  Netherlands,  had  then  labored  for  a  season 
attended  with  the  divine  blessing  in  Breslau,  and  was  now, 
December  iith,  1524,  most  cruelly  murdered  by  a  mob  excited 
by  monks  in  Ditmar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meldorf,  whither  he 
had  gone  upon  the  invitation  of  some  friends  of  the  cause.  Luther 
announced  to  the  Christian  brethren  in  a  pamphlet  the  end  of 
this  "fortunate  brother"  and  "Evangelist."  He  classes  him  with 
the  two  Brussels  martyrs,  also  with  the  confessor,  Caspar  Tauber, 
executed  in  Vienna,  a  book  merchant  named  George,  burned  at 
Pesth,  and  the  latest  victim,  then  just  committed  to  the  flames  in 
Prague,  and  says  of  them:  "It  is  these,  and  such  as  these,  who 
shall  drown  in  their  blood  the  papacy  with  its  god.  the  devil." 

In  promoting  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  now  so 
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widely  spread  and  enlisted  so  many  colaborers,  Luther  no  more 
cherished  lofty  plans  for  the  formal  establishment  of  a  new 
church,  than  he  had  at  any  time  thought  of  any  outward  organiza- 
tion for  the  struggle  itself,  of  any  outward  union  of  those  like- 
minded,  or  of  any  shrewdly  arrayed  propaganda,  etc.  As  he 
trusted  to  the  simple  Word  to  gain  the  victory  here,  it  was  his 
simple  aim  in  all  his  activity,  that  the  congregations  be  again  put 
in  possession  of  the  pure  Word  of  God,  gathered  about  it,  and  by 
it  further  edified,  nourished  and  guided. 

If  this  was  denied  to  Christians  in  any  place,  Luther  claimed 
for  them,  by  virtue  of  the  Universal  Priesthood,  the  right  to  ap- 
point for  themselves  a  preacher  of  the  Word,  and  thus  avoid 
being  led  astray  by  the  vain  doctrine  of  men.  He  expressed 
himself  upon  this  point  especially  in  a  writing  of  the  year  1523, 
which  was  designed  in  the  first  place  for  the  Bohemians,  /.  ^.,  for 
the  so-called  Utraquists,  then  numerous  in  Bohemia.  The  latter 
had  really  fallen  out  with  the  Romish  church  only  on  account  of 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  so-called  Apostolic  episcopal 
succession  of  the  Catholic  church;  but  Luther  at  that  time  hoped, 
though  vainly,  to  win  them  over  to  a  genuine  evangelical  con- 
fession and  church  life.  From  the  election  of  the  pastors  by  the 
congregations,  he  was  led  to  the  position  that  an  entire  circle  of 
such  evangelical  congregations  may  likewise  appoint  for  them- 
selves a  superintendent  to  have  general  oversight,  until  finally  an 
Archbishopric,  evangelical  in  character,  should  be  established  for 
the  entire  national  church.  But  controlled  entirely  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  present,  he  never  spoke  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization for  Germany.  Here  the  congregations  themselves  were 
first  to  be  gathered  through  the  Word;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
hope  was  still  cherished  that  the  existing  German  episcopate 
might  to  a  large  extent,  following  the  example  of  Prussia,  adopt 
the  evangelical  principles.  In  regard  to  the  single  congregations, 
the  opinion  of  Luther  and  his  friends  always  was,  that  where  the 
magistrates  or  individual  church-patrons  were  well-disposed 
toward  the  Gospel,  there  the  call  to  the  pastorate  should  as  here- 
tofore proceed  from  them.  A  separation  of  the  secular  congrega- 
tion, whose  affairs  were  administered  by  the  magistrate,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  or  religious,  was  a  thought  foreign  to  this  whole 
period. 
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That  the  Word  of  God  might  be  administered  in  the  congrega- 
tions with  vigor  and  in  purity,  that  they  might  become  familiar 
with  it,  appropriate  it,  and  through  it  be  led  to  approach  God  with 
prayer,  supplication  and  thanksgiving — such  remained  the  sole 
aim  of  Luther  in  the  arrangements  which  he  made  in  Wittenberg 
and  desired  to  introduce  in  other  places.  With  this  aim  in  view 
he  advanced  slowly  in  the  changes  in  the  order  of  public  ser\'ice, 
which,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had  begun  with  hesitation  and  fear. 
"The  entire  Scriptures  indicate,"  says  he,  "that  the  Word  should 
have  free  course  among  Christians,  and  Christ  himself  says,  Lk.  x: 
.  One  thing  is  needful,  i.  e.,  that  Mary  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and 
hear  his  Word  daily.  It  is  an  everlasting  Word.  All  else  must 
pass  away,  though  it  keep  Martha  never  so  busy."  As  the  great 
existing  abuses  in  the  public  service  of  the  church  he  indicates, 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  proclaimed,  whilst  upon  the  other 
hand  unchristian  fables  and  lies  have  been  introduced  into  the 
ecclesiastical  lections,  hymns  and  sermons,  and  such  services  are 
conducted  as  a  work  which  is  expected  to  merit  the  favor  of  God. 
He  now  made  thorough  work  in  the  exclusion  of  these  innova- 
tions. .  He  desired,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  wherever  possible 
the  Word  itself  should  be  preached  every  morning  and  evening  to 
the  congregation,  and  on  week  days,  at  least  to  the  scholars  and 
others  who  might  desire  it.  This  was  actually  done  in  Witten- 
berg. He  always  avoided  and  warned  against  changes  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  demanded  by  these  principles.  He  guarded 
most  assiduously  against  the  tendency  to  make  of  the  new  forms 
employed  at  Wittenberg  a  law  for  the  Evangelical  party  in  gen- 
eral. He  explained  them  and  justified  their  adoption  in  a  pam- 
phlet addressed  to  his  friend  Hausmann,  pastor  at  Zwickau, 
"adjuring"  the  readers  "most  earnestly  for  Christ's  sake,"  that 
whoever  might  have  a  better  revelation  in  these  matters  should 
speak  out  for  himself,  maintaining  that  no  one*  dare  condemn  or 
despise  another  on  account  of  differing  forms — ^that  outward  forms 
are  indeed  indispensable,  but  avail  as  little  before  God  as  do  food 
or  drink. 

In  order  to  lead  the  congregations  themselves  to  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  services,  he  now  desired  genuinely  German 
church-hymns,  i.  e.,  songs  in  pure  popular  language,  verse  and 
melody.  Not  crediting  himself  with  sufficient  talent,  he  requested 
friends  to  adapt  psalms  to  this  purpose.     He  himself  nevertheless 
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led  the  way.  His  hymn  upon  the  Brussels  martyrs  was  bom  of 
a  spontaneous,  genuinely  poetic  impulse.  It  was,  so  far  as  known, 
his  first  poem,  and  was  composed  when  its  author  was  forty  years 
old.  Under  similar  poetic  inspiration  he  very  shortly  afterward 
composed  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  "  Supreme  Favor  "  which  God 
had  shown  towards  us  in  giving  his  beloved  Son : 

'*  Nun  freut  euch,  lieben  Christen  gmein,"  etc. 

The  full  tone  of  a  vigorous,  fresh,  often  rugged,  then  again  ex- 
quisitely tender  popular  song,  had  at  that  time  been  struck  by  no 
one  so  fully  as  by  Luther  himself.  As  he  desired,  however,  be- 
yond this,  to  secure  hymns  specially  for  the  use  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  its  public  service,  he  himself  now  resorted  to  the  Psalter, 
recasting  it  in  evangelical  spirit  and  in  the  true  German  tone. 

There  appeared  thus  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1524,  a  diminutive  German  hymn-book,  which  at  first  con- 
tained but  eight  hymns,  one-half  of  them  from  the  hand  of  Lu- 
ther, /.  e,y  **  Nun  freut  euch,"  and  three  psalms  in  verse.  In  the 
same  year  there  appeared  in  further  collections,  twenty  other 
hymns  of  Luther  (including  that  upon  the  Brussels  martyrs). 
This  was  notably  the  birth-year  of  evangelical  hymnplogy. 
Already  Luther  began  to  find  the  desired  co-laborers. 

These  twenty-four  hymns  of  Luther  were  followed  by  but 
twelve  in  later  years,  among  the  latter  his  powerful  "Ein  feste 
Burg,"  which  appeared  in  1527.  Very  few  were  purely  original 
compositions,  the  majority  being  based  upon  what  was  already 
in  the  possession  and  employed  in  the  services  of  believers  at 
large,  and  of  the  German  Christians,  especially  upon  psalms  and 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  upon  parts  of  the  catechism,  upon 
short  German  stanzas  already  familiar  to  the  people,  and  upon  old 
Latin  hymns.  As  to  contents,  he  always  sought  carefully  for 
that  which  was  strictly  evangelical  and  adapted  for  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  congregation.  The  poetic  form  and  style,  upon  the 
contrary,  are  exceedingly  varied,  as  he  seeks  now  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  relaton  of  the  heart  to  God,  now  rather  to  clothe 
the  words  of  the  confession  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in 
verse  that  may  be  sung — now  follows  more  closely  the  form  before 
him.  now  allows  himself  to  handle  with  freedom  its  Christian  con- 
tents and  its  poetic  form.  The  most  noble  and  vigorous  example 
of  the  last-named  method  is  seen  in  "  Ein  feste  Burg," 

The  new  hymns  were  carried  abroad  into  the  towns  and  the 
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open  country,  into  churches  and  homes.  Often  more  successfully 
than  sermons  could  have  done,  they  bore  the  message  of  evan- 
gelical truth  into  ears  and  hearts.  They  became  weapons  in  strife, 
as  well  as  means  of  edification  and  consolation. 

In  the  preface  to  a  small  collection  of  hymns  which  Luther 
himself  edited  in  that  year,  he  remarked:  "  I  do  not  think  that  all 
arts  should  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  gospel  and  vanish  be- 
fore it,  as  some  of  the  higher  clergy  maintain ;  but  I  long  to  see 
all  arts,  especially  music,  in  the  service  of  Him  who  hath  given 
and  created  them."  What  he  here  says  of  music  and  poetry,  was 
maintained  by  him  also  in  regard  to  all  noble  sciences.  He  saw 
art  and  science  threatened  by  the  false  spirituality  of  the  fanatics, 
and  laid  special  stress  therefore  upon  their  cultivation  in  the  schools. 

With  great  zeal  he  now  sought  to  impress  the  universal  duty 
of  affording  the  youth  good  instruction  and  education,  as  he  had 
long  since  done  in  his  address  to  the  nobility.  The  young  above 
all,  said  he,  must  be  snatched  from  the  hands  of  Satan.  He  had 
in  view,  also,  the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls.  In  1523 
he  suggested  that  the  cloisters  of  the  mendicants  might  be  util- 
ized as  schools  "for  boys  and  girls."  The  same  advice  was 
given  to  the  magistracy  of  Ulm  by  the  above-mentioned  Eberlin, 
at  that  time  residing  in  Wittenberg. 

Luther  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
church  and  the  state,  or  "  secular  government,"  require  educated 
and  suitably  cultivated  servants.  Especially  are,  in  his  view,  the 
old  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  indispensable  for  such  equipment, 
and  for  the  servants  of  the  chjurch,  particularly  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  in  which  the  Word  of  God  was  originally  recorded  for 
u§.  "  Languages,"  said  he,  "  are  the  sheath  in  which  the  blade 
of  the  Spirit  is  kept,  the  casket  in  which  the  jewel  is  borne,  the 
vessel  in  which  the  beverage  is  preserved."  Besides  the  lan- 
guages, he  specially  commended  the  study  of  history,  particularly 
that  of  the  Fatherland.  He  lamented  that  so  little  had  been  done 
to  preserve  the  history  of  Germany,  whilst  the  Greeks,  Latins  and 
Hebrews  had  recorded  theirs  with  such  diligence.  "  O,  how 
many  excellent  records  and  sayings  ought  we  now  to  have,  of 
what  has  happened  in  German  countries,  of  which  we  now  know 
nothing.  Hence  nothing  is  known  of  us  Germans  in  other  lands, 
and  throughout  the  world  we  are  called  the  German  beasts,  who 
can  do  nothing  but  fight  and  guzzle  and  gormandize."     Such  ex- 
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hortations  were  presented  in  1524,  in  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed, "To  the  Councillors  of  all  the  cities  of  Germany, 
urging  them  to  establish  and  maintain  Christian  schools." 

The  enthusiasm  which  had  shortly  before  impelled  the  most 
talented  and  energetic  youth  to  the  study  and  imitation  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  attached  them  to  the  leaders  of  Humanism, 
had  quickly  subsided.  The  attendance  at  the  universities  had 
notably  diminished.  Enemies  of  Luther  attributed  this  to  the 
influence  of  his  teaching,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  was  nowhere  more  marked  than  where  his 
teachings  were  rejected.  It  is  not  surprising  to  us,  that  the 
Humanistic  efforts,  with  their  reference  to  formal  culture  and 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  with  their  intellectual  aristocracy,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  background  in  presence  of  the  agitation  in 
regard  to  the  highest  questions  and  interests  of  life,  which  at  that 
time  excited  the  German  nation  and  the  church.  The  decline  of 
academic  studies  was  doubtless  due  also  in  large  measure  to  the 
exciting  and  in  part  deceptive  prosperity  which  attended  com- 
merce in  those  times  of  increasing  intercourse  and  of  great  geo- 
graphical discovery,  and  to  the  eagerness  for  material  gain  and 
enjoyment,  which  appeared  more  easily  and  quickly  attainable 
through  other  channels  than  through  learned  toil  and  culture.  It 
was  these  same  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  great  mercantile  companies,  the  exaction  of  usury, 
advances  in  prices,  luxury  and  extravagance,  in  which  friends 
and  foes  of  the  Reformation  united. 

The  Reformers  were  mindful  of  the  debt  which  they  owed  to 
the  Humanistic  studies,  and  the  permanant  value  of  these  for 
both  church  and  state.  In  the  new  church  constitutions  of  the 
cities  and  territory  which  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
the  school  system  constituted  a  chief  department  Niirnberg 
initiated  the  most  active  measures  in  the  following  years  for  the 
establishment  of  a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Luther  himself 
went  with  Melanchthon  in  April,  1525,  to  his  birthplace,  Eis- 
leben,  to  render  assistance  to  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld,  in 
establishing  a  school.    His  friend,  Agricola,  became  the  first  rector, 

Luther  was  thus  more  occupied  in  building*  up  and  planting, 
than  in  contending  with  his  old  opponents.  Well  might  he.  as  he 
sings  in  one  of  his  hymns,  welcome  the  spring  flowers  and  look 
forward  to  a  fruitful  summer. 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  not  only  did  the  adherents  of 
the  old  order  of  things  combine  more  closely,  and  endeavor  to 
satisfy  to  some  extent  the  widespread  complaints  of  ecclesiastical 
corruption,  as,  for  example,  the  Imperial  Elstates  at  Ratisbon, 
in  1524;  but  even  men  who,  with  undeniably  deep  and  earnest 
religious  impulses,  had  at  first  appeared  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  labors  and  conflicts  of  the  Reformers,  now  separated  them- 
selves from  Luther  and  his  associates,  dreading  to  sunder  the 
long-cherished  ties  of  the  church.  Still  more  was  this  the  case 
with  men  of  Humanistic  culture,  who  had  been  disposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  Luther  more  for  the  defence  of  their  sciences  and 
arts,  which  were  threatened  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  monasticism, 
and  from  offence  at  the  most  shameful  scandals  of  the  clergy  and 
monks,  than  from  any  real  harmony  with  the  fundamental  relig- 
ious efforts  and  ideas.  Those  also  who  in  the  great  separation 
had  been  undecided,  shrinking  from  it  and  the  conflicts  it  en- 
tailed, now  found  abundant  ground  for  increasing  misgivings  in 
some  developments  among  the  adherents  of  Luther.  It  was  not 
to  be  denied,  that  despite  Luther's  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
movement  of  the  Wittenberg  innovators,  the  new  doctrine  gave 
rise  among  the  excited  populace  in  many  places  to  disturbance, 
disorder,  and  violence  against  obstinate  monks  and  priests.  These 
were  seized  upon  as  evidence  of  the  consequences  which  must 
everywhere  follow  the  severance  of  the  ancient  ties.  That  the 
monks  and  nuns  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  newly-annotmced  lib- 
erty, forsook  their  cloisters,  gave  themselves  up  in  great  measure 
to  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  as  the  Catholics  charged,  Luther  him- 
self declared  with  no  less  severity,  calling  to  mind,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  had  been  governed  by  the  same  low 
motives  while  in  the  cloisters,  and  that  the  cloisters  themselves 
had  been  real  promoters  of  gluttony.  Luther  was  likewise  much 
incensed,  that  the  great  multitude  who  would  now  no  longer  suffer 
themselves  to  be  robbed  of  their  money  and  property  by  the  de- 
mands and  deceptions  of  the  papal  church,  refused  also  reason- 
able contributions  toward  the  objects  of  Christian  love  and  benev- 
olence, whose  claims  were  now  so  much  the  more  pressing.  At 
this  early  date  already  it  became  a  general  taunt  of  the  opposers 
of  the  new  doctrine,  that  the  pretended  saving  faith  bore  so  little 
good  fruit  Finally,  Luther's  personal  bearing  in  the  conflict 
gave  offence  to  many  fair-minded  men,  and  further,  to  many  who 
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were  glad  of  an  excuse  for  refraining  from  the  conflict  Alienation 
began  thus  early  to  prevail  among  those  who  had  shared  a  gen- 
eral desire  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  church  and 
resistance  of  the  Romish  tyranny. 

Among  those  who  ceased  to  cooperate  in  the  reformatory 
activity  of  Luther,  his  spiritual  father,  Staupitz,  had  been  the  most 
closely  attached  to  him.  At  heart  he  remained  so  when  abbot  at 
Salzburg.  Nothing  however  in  all  the  external  matters  with 
which  the  reformation  concerned  itself,  seemed  to  him  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  the  imperiling  of  religious  peace  and 
ecclesiastical  harmony.  Luther  expressed  to  the  latter  the  pain 
occasioned  himself  by  this  alienation,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
him  of  unchanged  affection  and  gratitude.  Staupitz  himself  felt 
the  situation  to  be  a  most  unhappy  one.  In  his  position  as  abbot, 
however,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  very  differently  disposed 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  he  yet  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  faith 
which  seeks  and  attains  salvation  from  Gdd  alone,  and  which  is 
the  root  of  all  virtue.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  again  wrote 
to  Luther,  commending  to  him  a  theological  student  who  wished 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  Wittenberg.  In  this  letter  he  assures 
Luther  of  his  unchanging  love,  which  he  declares  is  more  than 
the  love  of  woman,  and  acknowledges  with  gratitude  that  he  had 
been  led  by  his  dearest  Martin  from  the  swine  husks  to  the  living 
pastures.  Luther  received  the  young  man  kindly,  and  aided  him 
in  procuring  an  early  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philos- 
ophy. This  is  the  last  that  we  know  of  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
friends.  Staupitz  died  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  December  28th, 
1524. 

The  former  relationship  between  our  reformer  and  the  great 
Humanist  Erasmus,  on  the  contrary,  was  now  exchanged  for 
irreconcilable  hostility.  For  a  long  time  the  latter  had  been  un- 
able to  refrain  from  giving  public  and  private  expression  to  his 
dissatisfaction  and  exasperation  at  the  tempest  raised  by  Luther, 
which  so  distracted  the  church  and  interrupted  quiet  study. 
Exalted  patrons,  notably  King  Henry  of  England,  urged  him  to 
conduct  the  defence  of  the  church  against  Luther,  and  he  was  the 
less  able  to  excuse  himself,  however  distasteful  to  him  the 
entrance  upon  such  a  conflict  might  be,  inasmuch  as  others  in  the 
church  now  charged  him  with  having  been,  through  his  earlier 
writings,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  disastrous  disturbances. 
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He  selected  a  subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which,  in  his  assault 
upon  Luther,  he  might  express  his  own  actual  personal  convic- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  might  expect  to  harmonize  not  only 
with  Romish  zealots,  but  also  with  a  multitude  of  his  Humanist 
associates,  and  with  many  men  of  deeper  moral  and  religious  tem- 
per. As  Luther  in  discussion  with  him  had  always  maintained 
with  prominence  that  he  made  too  little  account  of  the  grace  of 
God,  which  alone  bestows  salvation  upon  sinners,  and  the  ability 
and  power  to  do  good,  he  now  wrote  against  Luther  upon  "  The 
Free  Will,"  by  means  of  which  man  yet  may  and  should  devote 
himself  to  piety  and  to  securing  salvation. 

When  Luther,  in  September,  1524,  became  acquainted  with  this 
publication,  he  found  it  strikingly  weak.  In  its  own  apprehension 
of  the  acts  of  the  will,  it  really  wandered  hither  and  thither  in  very 
indefinite  propositions,  evidently  not  only  in  consequence  of  great 
foresight  and  prudence,  but  because  upon  this  field  the  keen- 
minded  explorers  of  antiquity  lacked  accuracy  and  depth  of 
observation  and  thought.  Erasmus  in  this  controversy  publicly 
professes  himself  ready  to  submit  to  all  decisions  of  the  church, 
but  without  claiming  the  actual  infallibility  of  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  Throughout  the  entire  discussion  of  his  theme  were 
scattered  personal  thrusts  at  his  opponent. 

Luther  was  willing,  as  he  said,  to  reply  to  such  a  book,  only 
from  consideration  of  the  respect  in*  which  the  author  was  held, 
and  was  restrained  by  his  aversion  from  the  undertaking.  Besides, 
we  shall  presently  see  what  other  concerns  and  duties  occupied 
him  at  that  time.  It  was  only  afler  the  lapse  of  a  year  that  his 
reply:  "Of  the  Enslaved  Will,"  appeared.  In  this  he  purposely 
developed  and  brought  out  into  the  greatest  prominence  the 
propositions  which  were  offensive  to  Erasmus.  The  so-called 
free-will,  he  maintained,  is  really  always  held  under  the  control 
of  a  higher  power :  in  the  case  of  unredeemed  sinners,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  devil ;  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed,  in  the  saving 
sanctifying,  preserving  hand  of  God.  It  is  only  through  His 
almighty  gracious  will  that  salvation  is  secured  to  the  latter. 
That  other  sinners  do  not  turn  to  God  and  acquire  saving  faith 
in  His  Word,  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  secret  will  of  the  same 
God,  and  for  this  man  may  not  call  God  to  account.  In  this, 
Luther  went  farther  than  the  Evangelical  church  which  bears  his 
name  was  afterwards  willing  to  go.     He  himself,  also,  in  later 
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years  avoided  the  discussion  of  such  divine  mysteries  and  allied 
questions,  and  warned  against  it  He  always  regarded  Erasmus 
as  a  man  who,  of  a  superficial,  worldly  mind,  was  simply  blind  to 
the  highest  spiritual  truth. 

This  dispute  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  gave  no  new  turn 
to  the  direction  of  things,  nor  brought  about  any  further  develop- 
ment in  the  conflict  with  the  Catholic  ecclesiasticism.  Following 
their  old  master,  however,  others  of  the  Humanists,  who  were  the 
leaders  in  the  general  culture  of  the  times,  now  cut  loose  from 
all  fellowship  with  Luther,  and  in  opposition  to  him  attached 
themselves  again  firmly  to  the  cause  of  the  traditional  ecclesias- 
ticism. The  most  notable  of  these,  next  to  Erasmus,  was  the 
above  mentioned  Pirkheimer  in  Niimberg. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REFORMER  OPPOSING  THE  FANATICS  AND  PEASANTS  UNTIL  1 5 25. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  conflicts,  old  and  new,  in  which  Luther 
was  engaged,  he  keenly  felt  upon  his  return  to  Wittenberg  what 
he  wrote  to  Hartmuth  of  Kronberg:  "None  of  all  my  enemies, 
however  hardly  they  have  pressed  me,  have  struck  me  such  a 
blow  as  our  own  people  are  now  striking." 

Carlstadt  indeed  remained  silent  at  first,  and  until  Easter  1523 
quietly  continued  his  academic  lectures;  but  his  inward  inclina- 
tion was  towards  a  mysticism  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
fanatics  of  Zwickau,  and  which,  drawn  as  was  the  latter  from 
writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  embraced  also  new  ideas  of  practical 
reform  based  upon  these. 

He  (Carlstadt)  now  began  to  develop  in  his  writings  the  mys- 
tical ideas  as  to  a  true  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  He  also 
sought  to  explain  how  the  souls  of  all  creatures  must  become 
disengaged,  and  in  perfect  tranquility,  inactivity,  and  passivity,  be 
prepared  for  absorption  in  the  deity.  He  renounced  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  and  academic  and  ecclesiastic  dignity,  as  a  source  of 
vanity.  He  purchased  a  small  farm  near  Wittenberg,  and  moved 
upon  it,  that  he  might  himself  live  as  a  layman  and  peasant.  He 
attired  himself  as  such,  and  associated  with  the  other  peasants  as 
"  Neighbor  Andres."  Luther  saw  him  there  standing  in  naked 
feet  upon  a  heap  of  manure,  which  he  was  loading  upon  a  wagon. 

A  new  field  for  his  peculiar  activity  was  now  found  in  Orla- 
mund  on  the  Saale,  above  Jena.  The  parish  there  was,  as  others, 
so  closely  connected  with  the  University  at  Wittenberg,  that  its 
income  was  transferred  to  the  latter,  and  it  was  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  archdiaconate  of  the  University  church,  which 
was  combined  with  Carlstadt's  professorship.  The  living  there, 
with  most  of  its  income,  had  been  transferred  to  this  diaconatc, 
but  the  pastoral  office  could  be  legally  exercised  only  by  settled 
ministers,  called  vicars,  appointed  by  the  Electors. 

Carlstadt  now  took  advantage  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  went 
to  Orlamund  upon  his  own  responsibility ,  and  without  renouncing 
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the  appointment  at  Wittenberg  with  its  emoluments,  by  means  of 
sermons  and  personal  influence  attached  the  congregation  to  him- 
self, and  carried  it  along  with  him  as  he  had  previously  succeded 
in  doing  at  Wittenberg.  Images  were  again  torn  down  and  shat- 
tered, crucifixes  and  other  representations  of  Christ  no  less  than 
images  of  the  saints.  Carlstadt  now  publicly  proclaimed  that  no 
respect  was  to  be  shown  for  any  authority,  nor  were  other  con- 
gregations first  to  be  consulted,  but  that  they  must  freely,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  impulses,  fulfil  God's  will,  and  hew  down  and 
destroy  everything  that  was  opposed  to  Grod.  He  also  went  to 
great  extremes  in  his  conception  and  application  of  the  divine 
commandments.  Should  not  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  be 
just  as  good  a  law  for  other  things  as  for  images?  Accordingly, 
he  now  demanded  that  Sunday  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  as 
in  the  Old  Testament.  This  fell  in  with  his  idea  of  "  inactivity," 
as  aiding  man  to  become  one  with  God.  He  then  very  soon  be- 
gan to  advocate  polygamy,  as  permitted  among  the  people  of 
God  in  Old  Testament  times.  He  actually  advised  a  citizen  of 
Orlamund  to  take  a  second  wife,  while  the  first  was  yet  liv- 
ing. It  was  at  the  same  time  that  Carlstadt  began  to  dispute  the 
real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  Luther  had  always  strenuously  maintained  in  his  con- 
flict against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  Sup- 
per, with  which  he  there  started,  was  a  strangely  perverted  one, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  matter  itself.  According 
to  his  view,  Jesus,  in  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  employed  as 
he  distributed  the  bread,  did  not  at  all  mean  the  bread,  but  only 
his  body,  standing  before  them,  to  which  he  pointed. 

The  citizens  of  the  neighboring  little  town,  Kahla,  were  in- 
fected with  the  same  spirit.  The  mystical  ideas  and  modes  of 
speech  assumed  the  strangest  forms  in  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Super-spiritual  and  vulgarly  sensual  elements  were 
combined  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Carlstadt  also  cultivated 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Miinzer. 

The  questions  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
still  more  widely  agitated.  It  was  claimed  that  the  recognized 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  exercised  by  them  in  their 
conflict  with  the  papists.  Should  not  the  authority  of  the 
divine  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  civil  life 
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be  maintained  as  well  as  against  the  traditional  civil  ordinances? 
From  this  point  of  view,  for  example,  all  paying  and  receiving  of 
interest  were  forbidden,  as  they  had  been  forbidden  among  the 
chosen  people.  The  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  year  of  jubilee  was 
contemplated,  according  to  which  all  alienated  lands  should  re- 
vert to  the  original  owners  every  fifty  years.  Such  new,  attrac- 
tive ideas  of  social  reform  were  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the 
people.  Pastor  Strauss  of  Eisenach,  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in 
the  gospel,  was  especially  active  by  word  and  deed  in  this  new 
movement.  A  court  preacher  of  Duke  John,  Wolfgang  Stein  in 
Weimar,  also  enlisted  in  it. 

Meanwhile  Mianzer  returned  to  Middle  Germany.  He  managed 
about  Easter  1523  to  secure  a  living  in  Allstedt,  a  village  in  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Unstrut,  now  called  Weimarsche  Enclave.  The 
spirit  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  was  fermenting  in  him  as  in  no 
other,  and  was  preparing  for  violent  outbreak.  Alone  in  the 
chamber  of  a  church  tower  he  held  secret  dialogues  with  his 
God,  and  boasted  of  the  response  and  revelations  which  he  there 
received.  He  also  attached  to  himself  others,  who  had  dreams 
and  visions  which  he  then  interpreted.  His  aspect  and  bearing 
were  those  of  a  man  whose  soul  was  indeed  perfectly  tranquil,  re- 
leased from  the  finite,  entirely  open  to  the  Spirit  and  inner  Word 
of  God.  With  yet  greater  vehemence  than  the  defenders  of 
Catholic  asceticism,  he  charged  Luther  with  leading  an  easy,  sen- 
sual life.  His  entire  activity  had  in  view  the  final  establishment 
of  an  outward  kingdom  of  saints,  with  outward  authority  and  in 
outward  glory.  His  preaching  always  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ungodly  and  especially  tyrants  must  be  dispersed  and  destroyed. 
Of  the  commandments  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  wished  to  see  a 
literal  application,  especially  of  those  instructions  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  which  the  people  of  God  are  bidden  to  drive  out  all  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  promised  land,  tear  down  their  altars,  and 
burn  their  idols.  He  held  it  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  that  ail  goods  be  held  in  common,  and  dealt 
out  to  each  member  according  to  his  need.  Every  prince  or 
ruler  who  would  not  consent  to  this  was  to  be  beheaded  or  hung. 
Miinzer  meanwhile  endeavored,  by  means  of  secret  emissarises 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  to  win  the  saints  in  general  to  a  secret 
league.  His  chief  associate  was  the  former  monk,  Pfeifer,  in 
Miihlhausen,   adjacent  to  Allstedt.     The  congregation  at  Orla- 
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mund,  however,  which  he  also  sought  to  win  for  his  violent  pro- 
ject,  refused  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  him  in  this  matter. 

The  Elector  Frederick  was  very  loth  to  employ  his  civil  power 
in  the  affairs  and  discussions  of  the  church,  and  Luther  himself 
would  not  sanction  this,  so  long  as  it  was  merely  an  intellectual 
struggle  in  behalf  of  the  truth.  Duke  John  was  himself  very 
deeply  moved  by  the  ideas  of  his  court  preacher.  The  princes 
still  hoped  to  restore  harmony  between  Luther  and  his  mentally- 
confused  but  yet  theologically  influential  colleague,  Carlstadt. 

Carlstadt  did,  indeed,  at  Easter  1524,  quietly  resume  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  the  Univerity  at  Wittenberg,  but  soon 
returned  again  to  his  congregation  at  Orlamund,  announcing  him- 
self there  as  head  and  reformer  of  the  church. 

Luther's  opinion  in  the  question  as  to  the  Mosaic  and  civil 
laws  was  now  requested  by  Duke  John's  son,  John  Frederick. 
It  is  easily  understood  that  this  question  should  give  occasion  for 
serious  thought  and  inward  wavering,  even  to  sincere  and  peace- 
fully inclined  adherents  of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  It  was  new, 
and  seemed  to  arise  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  latter; 
whatever  the  answer  might  be,  there  must  follow  a  subversion  of 
all  civil  and  social  ordinances,  as  required  by  divine  law. 

Luther's  judgment  in  the  matter  and  his  expression  of  that 
judgment  were  perfectly  clear.  For  him  the  solution  was  already 
given  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  It  lay 
in  that  distinction  between  the  civil  or  worldly  sphere  and  the 
inward,  moral  and  religious— or  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority  which  he  had  already  with  all  clearness  announced 
as  fundamental,  especially  in  his  discourse  published  in  1523, 
"  Of  the  Temporal  Authority."  The  New  Testament  revela- 
tion of  salvation,  or  the  general  biblical  revelation  in  its  com- 
pleteness, relates  to  the  life  of  the  soul  in  God,  its  reconciliation 
and  salvation,  its  relation  to  God  and  man  in  faith  and  love. 
The  appointment  of  the  legal  forms  by  which  the  outward  life  of 
the  community  is  to  be  regulated,  needing  no  special  revelation, 
has  been  left  by  God  to  the  practical  understanding  and  the 
necessities  of  men  and  the  historical  development  of  nations  and 
states  under  the  guidance  of  his  providence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
temporal  authority  to  execute  the  existing  laws  and  according  to 
its  best  judgment  to  develop  them  still  further  in  the  legally 
appointed  way.     That  God  established  through  the  mouth  of 
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Moses  outward  civil  ordinances  for  the  nation  of  Israel,  was  a  re- 
sult of  his  special  educational  purposes  with  that  nation.  Chris- 
tians are  no  more  bound  by  these,  than  are  their  inward  life  and 
right  conduct  in  general,  conditioned  upon  outward  ordinances 
and  forms.  It  is  only  the  moral  commandments  that  belong  to 
the  eternally  binding  contents  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  whose  ful- 
fillment the  Spirit  of  God  now  impels  believers,  and  which  Paul 
says,  have  from  the  beginning  been  written  upon  the  hearts  of 
men.  That  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  regulates  civil  life 
may  indeed  contain  many  provisions  which  it  would  be  greatly  to 
tlie  advantage  of  other  nations  to  adopt ;  but  in  that  case,  it  is 
the  province  of  the  existing  civil  authority  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment and  borrow  from  this  source  just  as  civil  ordinances  have 
been  received  from  the  Romans. 

This  is  the  view  which  Luther  yet  further  clearly  and  consist- 
ently expounded  in  his  writings  and  sermons.  In  maintaining  it 
he  protected  the  civil  authority  against  an  unauthorized  inter- 
mingling of  religious  ideas  and  biblical  authorities,  just  as  he  had 
before  defended  it  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  At  the  same  time  he  protected  the  Christian  religious 
life  against  the  dangerous  corruptions  which  threatened  it  from 
the  same  source.  He  now  promptly  responded  to  the  request  of 
the  Prince  (June  i8,  1524):  Civil  laws  are  an  outward  thing, 
like  eating  and  drinking,  clothing  and  dwelling.  At  the  present 
time  the  imperial  laws  are  to  be  obeyed,  under  which  happily, 
fiiith  and  love  can  exist  very  well.  Should  the  **  Moses  drivers^' 
i,  e.  the  zealots  for  the  Mosaic  law,  ever  become  emperor  and  gain 
the  control  of  the  world,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  accept  the  legis- 
lative system  of  Moses ;  but  Christians  must  always  abide  by  the 
laws  which  their  government  maintains. 

In  Miinzer,  Luther  anticipated  an  early  outbreak  of  the  evil 
spirit.  He  mentioned  him  in  a  writing  of  June  1 8th,  called  him 
the  "  Satan  at  AUstedt,  yet  unrecognized  only  because  not  yet 
full-fledged.  Before  long  he  heard  more  of  him,  i.  e.,  that  "  the 
same  spirit  is  about  to  employ  personal  violence."  In  regard  to 
this  he  wrote  in  the  following  month  to  Elector  Frederick  and 
Duke  John,  giving  his  letter  also  to  the  press.  Even  now  he  did 
not  desire  that  Miinzer  should  be  restrained  from  speaking, 
although  preaching  against  and  slandering  him.  On  the  con- 
trary he  advised :  "  Just  let  them  preach  away  as  hard  as  they 
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can.  Let  the  spirits  slap  and  pound  one  another.  No  doubt 
some  people  will  be  led  astray ;  but  never  mind,  that  is  the  fortune 
of  battle.  Where  there  is  strife  and  slaughter  some  must  &11  and 
be  wounded."  He  repeats  here  also  that  anti-Christ  is  to  be 
destroyed  without  violence,  and  that  Christ  contends  with  the 
Spirit  of  his  mouth.  But  should  these  disturbers  actually  strike 
with  the  fist,  then  he  would  have  the  princes  say :  **  Keep  the  fist 
quiet,  for  that  is  our  office,  or  quit  the  country." 

In  August  Luther  himself  came  to  Weimar  at  the  desire  of  the 
princes.  He  secured  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  court 
preacher.  Miinzer  had  just  left  Allstedt,  an  official  report  in  re- 
gard to  his  dangerous  doings  at  that  place  having  been  received 
at  Weimar,  and  he  himself  summoned  to  a  hearing.  Upon  the 
14th  of  the  month,  Luther  wrote  from  Weimar  to  the  magistracy 
of  Miihlhausen,  whither  as  he  learned  Miinzer  had  now  gone,  and 
where  the  latter  already  had  a  following.  He  warned  the  citizens 
of  Miihlhausen:  they  had  better  at  least  wait  before  receiving 
him,  until  they  should  find  out  '*  whose  children  they  are."  It 
would  not  remain  long  in  doubt.  This  was,  as  Miinzer  had 
already  proved  at  Zwickau  and  Allstedt,  a  tree  which  bore  no 
fruit  but  murder  and  tumult 

From  Weimar,  Luther  journeyed  further  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Orlamund.  On  the  21st  he  arrived  at  Jena,  the  residence  of  a 
minister  Reinhard  who  sympathized  with  Carlstadt  Luther  here 
preached  boldly  against  the  "Allstedt  Spirit,"  which  destroyed 
images,  despised  the  sacrament,  and  led  on  to  insurrection.  Carl- 
stadt, who  was  himself  present  and  heard  the  sermon,  called  upon 
him  afterwards  at  the  inn  to  defend  himself  from  such  reproaches. 
Luther  maintained  his  position,  that  Carlstadt,  despite  his  disclaim- 
ers, was  at  one  with  the  new  prophets.  He  finally  challenged 
him  to  abandon  his  secret  machinations  and  write  publicly  against 
him.  The  heated  .dialogue  concluded  with  a  promise  to  this 
effect  upon  the  part  of  Carlstadt,  upon  which  Luther  handed  him 
a  gilder  as  a  pledge  of  their  agreement 

From  Jena,  Luther  traveled  through  Kahla,  where  he  also 
preached,  to  Orlamund.  The  p>eople  here  had  desired  a  personal 
conference  with  him,  but  had  already  in  writing  suid  to  him: 
•*  You  despise  all  who  by  divine  command  destroy  dumb  idols, 
against  which  you  dress  up  a  powerless  defence  devised  in  your 
own  brain,  and  not  authorized  in  the  Scriptures.     But  that  you  so 
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publicly  slander  us,  members  of  Christ,  is  evidence  that  you  are 
yourself  no  member  of  the  genuine  Christ,"  etc.  Naturally,  his 
addresses  to  them  now  were  without  effect,  and  he  desisted  from 
further  attempt :  for  they  burned,  as  he  says,  like  a  fire,  as  though 
they  would  devour  him.  At  his  departure,  they  hurled  fierce 
curses  after  him. 

Carlstadt  was,  a  few  weeks  later,  removed  from  his  professorship 
and  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Luther  himself  interceded 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Orlamund,  designating  them  "good, 
weak  people,"  who  had  been  misled  by  one  stronger  than  they. 
He  published,  however,  a  condemnatory  criticism  of  Carlstadt's 
entire  doctrine  and  conduct,  which  appeared  in  two  parts,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1524  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  It  bore  the  title :  "  Against  the  Holy  Prophets :  Concern- 
ing Images,  the  Sacraments,"  etc.,  with  the  motto:  "Their  folly 
shall  be  manifest  unto  all  men."  (2  Tim.  iii.  9.)  It  was  his  desire 
to  expose  and  oppose  in  Carlstadt  precisely  the  same  spirit  which 
breathed  in  the  Zwickau  prophets  and  in  Munzer,  and  which 
would  inevitably  produce  still  worse  fruits.  If  Carlstadt  teach 
that  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  images  are  to  be  destroyed, 
and  to  this  end  summon,  instead  of  the  legal  authority,  the  dis- 
orderly mob,  then  must  this  mob  have  power  and  authority  to 
execute  likewise  all  the  commandments  of  God.  Upon  this 
would  follow  the  inference  which  Munzer  soon  actually  drew : 
"  It  will  be  further  claimed,"  says  he,  "  that  they  must  slay  all  the 
ungodly;  for  Moses  commanded  (Deut.  iii.)  not  only  to  break 
the  images,  but  also  to  destroy  without  mercy  the  people  who 
possessed  such  images  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

The  great  storm  announced  and  prepared  by  the  "Allstedt 
Spirit,"  now  burst  forth  with  unexpected  rapidity.  Munzer  ac- 
tually appeared  in  Miihlhausen.  The  council  of  the  town  was  at 
that  time  yet  able  to  effect  his  expulsion,  and  that  of  his  friend, 
Pfeifer.  He  then  traveled  about  in  southwestern  Germany  for 
some  weeks,  stirring  up  insurrection.  On  September  1 3th,  how- 
ever, he  returned  with  Pfeifer  to  Miihlhausen,  preached  in  his 
ordinary  style,  proclaimed  his  doctrines  and  revelations  upon  the 
streets,  and  drew  the  multitude  after  him.  prominent  citizens  and 
members  of  the  magistracy  meanwhile  leaving  the  city  to  escape 
the  threatening  calamities.  Towards  the  end  of  February,  a  reg- 
ular living  was  assigned  him,  and  shortly  afterward  the  entire 
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magistracy  was  supplanted,  and  one  in  sympathy  with  him  was 
installed.  The  populace  broke  loose  upon  the  statues  and  clois- 
ters. Peasants  streamed  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  capti- 
vated by  the  proclamation  of  universal  equality.  Luther  an- 
nounced to  a  friend:  "  Miinzer  is  king  and  emperor  in  Mtihl- 
hausen." 

In  southern  Germany,  meanwhile,  since  the  summer  of  this 
year,  insurrections  of  peasants  had  broken  out  in  various  places. 
This,  in  itself,  was  nothing  new.  In  the  last  decades  of  the  former 
century  already,  there  had  been  repeated  uprisings  of  the  poor, 
hoisting  the  "  Bundschuh."  the  symbol  of  insurrection,  derived 
from  the  rough  shoe  of  the  peasant.  They  complained  of  the  in- 
tolerable and  ever-increasing  burdens  laid  upon  them  by  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  masters,  of  the  multifarious  taxes  extorted 
from  them  and  newly  invented  for  them,  and  of  the  vassalage  to 
which  they  were  compelled  to  submit.  The  nobility  had  in  reality 
towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  not  failed  to  greatly  extend 
their  old  prerogatives,  shrewdly  employing  to  this  end  the  ancient 
Roman  system  of  jurisprudence,  in  regard  to  which  their  subjects 
were  profoundly  ignorant.  Upon  the  other  hand,  we  find  at  the 
same  time  complaints  of  the  arrogance  of  the  prosperous  peasants, 
of  their  aping  of  the  gentry  in  luxurious  living,  and  of  presump- 
tion and  insolence  in  the  peasantry  in  general.  The  oppression 
under  which  a  single  class  of  civil  society  suffers  commonly  pro- 
duces really  violent  insurrections  and  outbreaks  only  when  the 
afflicted  class  has  awakened  to  a  decided  self-consciousness  and 
developed  its  strength.  The  peasants  found  also  companions  in 
discontent  among  the  lower  classes  in  the  cities,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  chronic  insurrection  against  the  higher  classes,  and  among 
whom  were  heard  at  this  time  upon  every  hand  bitter  complaints 
of  the  hard  lot  of  the  common  people  beneath  the  oppression  of 
the  great  corporations  and  commercial  enterprises,  or,  as  we 
would  say,  under  the  power  of  capital.  When  now  the  peasantry 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  nobility,  there  were  found  certain 
scattered  elements  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher  classes  also,  which, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  their  own  aflfairs,  were  not 
averse  to  a  general  revolution,  even  though  brought  about  by  the 
peasantry.  Throughout  the  German  Empire  there  was  at  that 
time  a  demand  for  a  general  readjustment  of  the  relations  of  the 
different   estates    to   one   another   and   to   the   imperial   power. 
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General  ideas  of  a  new  social  and  political  order  had  at  that  time 
as  never  before  penetrated  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Such  preparatory  conditions  and  incitements  to  a  powerful 
popular  movement  were  already  everywhere  at  hand,  indepen- 
dently of  the  movement  for  ecclesiastical  reform ;  and  Luther  now, 
as  we  have  seen,  desired  this  latter  movement  to  be  confined 
strictly  to  that  sphere  which,  as  the  spiritual,  he  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  temporal,  or  political  and  civil.  It  was  however 
inevitable  that  the  charge  of  lying,  tyranny  and  hostility  to  evan- 
gelical truth,  which  was  now  so  generally  made  against  the  ruling 
clergy  and  the  temporal  rulers  who  opposed  the  Gospel,  should 
greatly  intensify  the  bitter  feelings  occasioned  by  the  external 
grievances.  Earnestly  condemning  every  disorderly,  violent 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  Luther  had  no  less 
earnestly  warned  its  persecutors  of  the  inevitable  storm  which 
they  would  bring  upon  themselves.  Other  evangelical  ministers, 
in  connection  with  their  legitimate  preaching,  scattered  abroad  also 
all  manner  of  ideas  of  social  reform  among  the  people.  Thus 
Eberlin  had  acted  at  an  earlier  day,  and  shortly  before  this  period, 
the  above-mentioned  Strauss.  Finally,  there  appeared  among  the 
people  men  who  in  public  and  private  advocated  principles  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  Luther,  but  who  yet  claimed  to  be  zealots  for 
the  Gospel  he  had  restored,  or  even  announced  themselves  as  the 
first  to  really  restore  the  Gospel  and  evangelical  freedom.  They 
sought  to  found  the  external  demands  and  grievances  of  the  op- 
pressed classes  directly  upon  God's  Word,  proclaiming  an  appeal 
to  arms  in  the  name  of  divine  justice.  By  this  means  the  insur- 
rection first  attained  its  peculiar  fervor  and  energy,  although  the 
enthusiasm  thus  enkindled  speedily  allied  itself  with  the  agitations 
of  rude  and  base  sensuality.  Never  had  Germany  been  threatened 
with  a  revolution  so  great,  violent  and  immeasurable  in  its  results 
as  at  that  time.  No  man's  word  could  avail  so  much  to  avert  it, 
as  that  of  the  man  of  the  people,  Luther. 

The  movement  itself  originated  late  in  the  summer  of  1524,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Hegau.  Frgm  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  it  swept  over  a  constantly-widen- 
ing territory,  and  the  different  bands  formed  within  its  scope 
united  in  common  plans.  The  movement  swept  like  a  flood 
eastward  to  the  Austrian  provinces,  westward  to  Elsace,  north- 
ward to  Franconia,  and  forward  until  it  finally  reached  Thuringia. 
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In  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  Carlstadt  prepared  the  way  for  it 
by  summoning  the  people  here,  also,  to  the  destruction  of  images. 
The  demands  in  which  the  peasants  were  generally  agreed,  were 
now  arranged  in  twelve  articles.  These  indicated  as  yet  a  very 
moderate  position.  First  of  all,  they  desired  that  every  congre- 
gation should  have  the  right  to  elect  its  own  minister.  Tithes 
should  be  only  in  part  abolished.  The  peasants  would  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  servants,  since  Christ  has  purchased  all  with  his 
blood.  They  demanded,  also,  for  every  man  the  right  to  catch 
game,  birds  and  fish,  since  God  gave  to  man  in  common  domin- 
ion over  the  beasts.  They  took  their  platform,  it  was  claimed 
thus,  from  the  Word  of  God;  relying  upon  His  promises  they 
entered  the  contest;  God,  who  had  released  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  would  now,  also,  very  shortly 
deliver  His  people.  In  the  articles  and  other  publications  of  this 
league  of  the  peasants  is  found  no  trace  of  the  wild  fancies  of 
Miinzer's  system  of  prophecy,  with  its  ideas  of  government  and 
murderous  plans.  They  from  the  beginning  burned  cloisters  and 
cities  to  the  ground.  At  some  places,  indeed,  a  more  peaceful 
conclusion  was  reached  with  the  nobility  and  gentry ^  without 
however,  restoring  genuine  confidence  between  the  two  parties. 
When  the  above-mentioned  articles  reached  Luther  at  Witten- 
berg, and  he  learned  how  the  insurgents  appealed  to  his  authority, 
he  addressed  himself  in  the  first  weeks  of  April  to  the  preparation 
of  a  public  declaration  which  should  condemn  their  undertaking 
and  at  the  same  time  exhort  the  princes  to  moderation.  Count 
Albert  of  Mansfeld  summoned  him  to  Eisleben  at  that  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  school.  He 
started  upon  Easter  Sunday,  the  i6th  of  April,  after  preaching  a 
morning  sermon.  It  was  there  that  he  wrote  his :  "  Exhortation 
to  Peace  upon  the  Basis  of  the  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Peasants  in 
Swabia."  He,  in  this,  addresses  with  great  severity  the  princes 
and  lords,  bishops  and  priests,  who  do  not  cease  to  rage  against 
the  Gospel,  and  in  the  exercise  of  temporal  power  **  flay  and  strip 
to  sustain  their  parade  and  pride,  until  the  common  man  can 
endure  no  longer."  If  God  now  suffer  the  devil  to  stir  up  insur- 
rection against  them,  he  and  his  Gospel  are  not  responsible  for  it. 
He  counsels  them,  however,  to  yield  a  little  before  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  try  the  effect  of  kind  treatment.  From  the  outset  he 
confesses  to  the  peasants  his  suspicion  that  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
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of  appearance  that  many  of  them  refer  to  the  Scriptures,  and  pro- 
fess themselves  ready  to  accept  further  instruction  from  them; 
but  he  addresses  them  kindly  as  friends  and  brethren,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  ungodly  rulers  often  burden  the  people  beyond 
endurance.  Nevertheless,  however,  much  in  their  articles  may 
be  naturally  right  and  proper,  the  Gospel,  he  declares,  has  yet 
nothing  to  do  with  these  things,  and  in  their  conduct  they  have 
forgotten  Christian  law ;  for  according  to  God's  law  no  man  dare 
extort  anything  by  force  from  the  government.  Wickedness  in 
the  government  is  no  excuse  for  insurrection.  As  to  their  de- 
mands themselves,  the  first  article  is  indeed  right  and  Christian. 
Should  the  government  deny  them  pastors,  they  may  select  their 
own,  but  they  must  then  support  such  from  their  own  means,  and 
dare  not  forcibly  protect  them  against  the  government.  The  con- 
tents of  the  other  articles  in  general  have  no  connection  with  the 
Gospel.  He,  therefore,  declares  that  should  they  persist  in  their 
insurrection,  they  will  be  worse  enemies  of  the  Gospel  than  pope 
or  emperor,  since  under  the  name  of  the  Gospel  they  oppose 
the  Grospel.  He  is  impelled  to  speak  to  them  thus,  although 
some  among  them  corrupted  by  the  poison  of  the  bloodthirsty 
&natics,  hate  him  and  call  him  a  hypocrite,  and  the  devil,  who 
could  not  destroy  him  through  the  pope,  now  seeks  to  destroy 
and  devour  him  through  the  bloodthirsty  prophets.  He  will 
be  satisfied  if  he  be  able  at  least  to  save  some  good-hearted 
people  among  them,  from  the  danger  of  the  divine  wrath.  Finally 
he  gives  to  bqth  parties,  the  nobility  and  peasantry,  this  faithful 
counsel,  i.  e.,  that  a  number  of  counts  and  lords  from  the  nobility, 
and  also  a  number  of  councillors  from  the  cities,  be  selected,  to 
consider  and  settle  peacefully  the  matter  of  dispute,  in  order  that 
the  difficulty,  although  not  dealt  with  strictly  according  to  Chris- 
tian principles,  may  yet  be  settled  according  to  human  law  and 
compacts. 

Luther  spoke  thus  with  his  usual  entire  candor,  warmth, 
vigor  and  bluntness,  caring  as  little  for  popular  favor  as  for  that  of 
the  nobility.  But  what  effect  could  his  counsel,  which  was  itself 
evidently  prompted  by  violent  inward  emotion,  be  expected  to 
produce  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Was  it  not  much  more  to  be  feared,  that  the  peasants  would 
eagerly  seize  upon  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet,  which  was 
directed  against  the  nobility,  and  but  close  their  ears  the  more 
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completely  against  the  second  portion?  It  can  scarcely  have 
been  prepared,  and  as  yet  not  published,  when  new  reports  and 
observations  crowded  upon  Luther,  according  to  which  its  con- 
tents and  language  no  longer  seemed  to  be  in  place,  but  only  a 
loud  call  to  war  against  the  godless  insurgents.  He  says :  "  In 
my  former  pamphlets  I  did  not  venture  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  peasants,  because  they  professed  themselves  open  to  better  in- 
struction; but  before  1  can  turn  about,  they  are  rushing  on, 
resorting  to  violence,  robbing  and  raging,  and  acting  like  mad 
dogs — it  is  especially  that  arch-fiend  that  reigns  at  Miihlhausen." 

In  Southern  Germany  already  upon  that  Easter  Sunday  up)on 
which  Luther  journeyed  to  Eisleben,  that  horrible  scene  had  been 
witnessed  at  Weinsberg,  where  the  peasants,  amid  the  merry 
playing  of  fifes,  drove  Count  Helfenstein  upon  their  spears  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  child.  That  Luther  while  composing  his 
pamphlet  at  Eisleben  knew  nothing  of  this  and  similar  occurrences 
is  easily  understood,  when  we  recall  the  imperfect  means  of  com- 
munication at  that  day.  And  now  already  reports  were  received 
of  plundering,  burning  and  murdering  mobs  in  the  neighboring 
Thuringia,  and  of  an  excitement  among  the  peasants  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Eisleben.  The  peasants  gained  a  remarkable 
advantage  towards  the  end  of  April  in  their  victorious  entry  into 
Erfurt,  where  the  preacher  Eberlin  faithfully  and  manfully,  though 
in  vain,  exhorted  and  warned  the  assailants  encamped  without 
and  their  sympathizers  within  the  city. 

On  the  26th  of  this  month,  Miinzer,  in  Luther's  phrase  the 
"arch-fiend  of  Miihlhausen,"  sallied  forth  with  four  hundred  men 
to  do  battle,  as  he  said,  for  the  Lord,  and  gathered  a  larger  crowd 
about  him.  In  a  call  to  the  miners  of  Mansfeld  he  declared  it  to 
be  "  his  only  anxiety,  that  the  foolish  men  had  consented  to  a 
delusive  s^reement"  On  the  other  hand  he  promises  that: 
"  Where  there  are  but  three  of  you  who,  trusting  in  God,  seek 
only  his  name  and  honor,  you  shall  not  fear  a  hundred  thousand." 
He  cries  out  to  them:  "Now  on,  on,  on!  The  time  has  come; 
the  miscreants  are  terrified  like  dogs.  On,  on,  on !  Show  no 
quarter,  no  matter  what  terms  Esau  may  propose !  Pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  distress  of  the  ungodly,  tho'  they  plead  friendship, 
and  beg  and  weep  and  implore  like  children.  Have  no  mercy, 
as  God  has  commanded  Deut.  v.  7.,  and  has  likewise  instructed 
us.     On,  on,  while  the  fire  burns!     Keep  your  swords  warm  in 
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blood:  On,  while  it  is  yet  day!  God  leads  you  on.  Follow 
Him !"  He  spoke  of  Luther  with  especial  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt. In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  at  this  time  to  "  Brother 
Albert  of  Mansfeld,"  i.  e.,  he  spoke  of  Albert's  "Lutheran 
Groats,"  his  "  Wittenberg  Soups,"  and  his  "  Martin-ian  peasant- 
filth.'' 

In  Thuringia,  in  the  Harz,  and  in  the  Golden  Meadow  a  num- 
ber of  cloisters  and  castles  soon  lay  in  ruins.  The  princes  had 
nowhere  as  yet  the  necessary  troops  on  hand,  whilst  the  insurgent 
Thuringian  and  Saxon  peasants  were  estimated  at  more  than 
30,000,  and  they  were  therefore  compelled  before  venturing  to 
ofier  resistance  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  mutual  alliance. 
Duke  John  in  Weimar  was  most  illy  prepared ;  his  brother,  the 
Elector  Frederick,  was  lying  in  his  castle  Lochau  (now  Annaburg 
in  the  province  of  Torgau)  under  a  painful  bodily  ailment. 

At  this  time  Luther,  starting  out  from  Eisleben,  addressed  the 
excited  populace.  We  have  record  of  his  preaching  in  Stolberg, 
Nordhausen,  and  Wallhausen.  In  his  later  writings  he  could  ap- 
peal to  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  among  the  peasants,  and  had 
traveled  through  the  midst  of  them,  where  he  had  more  than 
once  been  in  all  manner  of  peril  of  life  and  limb.  On  the  third  of 
May  we  find  him  in  Weimar;  the  following  day  in  the  territory 
of  Mansfeld.  From  there  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Riihel,  the 
councillor  of  Mansfeld,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  latter  may 
at  least  "  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  resolution  of  Count  Albert 
in  this  matter,"  i.  e.,  against  the  insurgents ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  faithfully  discharge  its  calling,  whatever,  under 
God,  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  troubles.  He  begs  Riihel : 
"  Urge  upon  his  Grace  that  he  but  press  vigorously  forward,  com- 
mit the  matter  to  God,  and  fulfill  his  divine  commission  to  bear 
the  sword,  just  as  long  as  he  can.  One  may  thus  at  least  keep  a 
good  conscience,  even  though  overcome  in  the  conflict;  it  will  be 
yet  but  a  little  time  until  the  true  judge  shall  come." 

Luther  now  hastened  back,  having  received  from  Lochau  a 
summons  to  appear  before  the  Elector;  but  before  he  could  reach 
Lochau  the  latter  had,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May,  peace- 
fully passed  away.  Faithfully,  deliberately,  and  with  the  honest 
intention  of  hastening  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  he  had  protected 
Luther  and  shown  i  im  his  good  will,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
carefully  refrained  upon  his  part  from  any  interference  by  means 
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of  his  cWil  authority  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  order,  and  also 
allowed  the  bishops  to  have  their  own  way,  and  avoided  all  per- 
sonal contact  with  Luther.  Face  to  face  with  death,  he  however 
attested  his  personal  adherence  to  the  gospel  as  proclaimed  by 
Luther,  by  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  elements,  and 
refusing  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction. 

When  the  corpse  was  solemnly  brought  to  Wittenberg,  and 
there  interred  in  the  cathedral,  Luther,  who  was  called  upon  to 
preach  twice  during  the  services,  spoke  of  the  general  anxiety 
and  complaint,  that ''  our  head  has  fallen ;  peaceable  as  man  and 
as  ruler — a  quiet  sovereign.'*  And  he  designated  as  the  most 
distressing  circumstance  of  all,  that  this  head  should  be  smitten 
down  just  at  this  juncture,  in  these  trying,  wonderful  times,  in 
which  all  Germany  is  threatened  with  devastation,  if  Grod  do  not 
avert  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  confess  to  God  their  own  in- 
gratitude for  the  grace  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  in 
giving  them  this  noble  ruler.  But  of  those  who  set  themselves 
against  the  government,  he  quotes  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
Rom.  xiii.  2,  that  they  would  bring  judgment  upon  themselves. 
"This  verse,"  he  declared,  "will  do  more  than  all  guns  and 
spears." 

In  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  letter  a  few  days  before  addressed 
by  him  to  Riihel  at  Mansfeld,  there  now  appeared  from  his  pen 
a  public  summons  against  the  murdering  and  plundering  bands 
of  the  peasants.  This  document  opened  with  the  words  already 
quoted :  "  Before  I  can  turn  about,  they  resort  to  violence  *  *  * 
and  act  like  mad  dogs." 

He  wrote  thus  just  at  the  moment  when  he  realized  that  the 
danger  had  reached  its  height.  He  even  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  peasants  might  succeed  (if  God  permit) ;  that  "  God 
perhaps  designed,  as  a  prelude  to  the  last  day,  to  allow  the  devil 
to  destroy  all  order  and  authority,  and  to  dash  the  world  into  a 
heap  of  ruins."  But  only  so  much  the  more  earnestly  and  vehe- 
mently did  he  summon  the  Christian  government  to  employ 
against  the  devilish  miscreants  the  sword  which  God  had  com- 
mitted to  it.  They  should  commit  the  matter  to  God,  confess  to 
Him  that  they  had  well  deserved  His  judgments,  and  then  with  a 
good  conscience,  and  with  courage,  "cast  themselves  into  the 
conflict,  so  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  their  veins."  Who- 
ever should  then  fall  upon  their  side,  having  fought  with  such  a 
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good  conscience,  would  be  a  genuine  martyr  in  the  sight  of  God. 
As  he  then  states  that  many  better  people  have  been  forced  by 
the  bloodthirsty  and  murderous  prophets  to  join  in  the  Satanic 
league,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  cry:  "Dear  sirs,  come,  save! 
Come,  help !  Have  mercy  upon  the  poor  people.  Come,  pierce, 
smite,  slay,  whoever  can ! " 

The  course  of  events  speedily  outran  even  the  violent  call  of 
Luther.  The  Saxon  princes,  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Mansfeld  Dukes,  had  formed  an 
alliance  before  the  mass  of  the  peasants  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony 
could  be  united  in  one  great  army.  Already  on  the  15th  of 
May,  the  band  of  Munzer,  8,000  strong,  was  beaten  in  the  battle* 
at  Frankenhausen.  Munzer  himself  was  captured ;  broken  in 
spirit,  and  full  of  alarm,  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  criminal  at  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  main  army  of  the  Swabian  peasants  had 
been  overcome  a  few  days  before.  In  the  following  weeks,  one 
rebellious  district  after  another  was  subdued,  and  the  peasants 
terribly  repaid  for  the  outrages  they  had  perpetrated.  Land- 
grave Philip,  and  John,  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony,  manifested 
exceptional  clemency  in  permitting  a  crowd  of  common  peasants, 
who  had  participated  in  the  insurrection,  to  return  to  their  homes 
after  the  battle  without  punishment.  But  the  passionate  words 
of  Luther  in  the  emergency  had  given  offence  even  among  his 
friends.  Catholic  opponents,  and  even  people  who  made  no  ob- 
jection when  heretics  are  burned  en  massCy  merely  on  account  of 
their  faith,  then  charged  upon  him  in  consequence  a  shocking 
barbarity,  and  repeat  the  charge  to  the  present  day.  Luther  re- 
plied to  the  complaints  and  questions  in  regard  to  his  pamphlet 
with  a  public  "  Circular  Letter  in  regard  to  the  Severe  Pamphlet 
against  the  Peasants."  The  discussion  in  regard  to  it  had  only 
excited  and  enraged  him  the  more.  He  maintained  firmly  the 
position  which  he  had  taken.  He  also  recalls  that  he  had  there 
not  spoken  at  all  of  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished  and  hum- 
bled, as  his  slanderers  charged ;  but  exclusive  of  the  mode  of 
meeting  those  actually  engaged  in  insurrection.  He  declared 
further,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  new  and  severe  discourse  upon 
the  use  of  the  sword,  that  a  Christian  government  should  by  all 
means,  when  victory  has  been  gained,  deal  gently,  not  alone  with  • 
the  innocent,  but  also  with  the  guilty.  With  the  "  raging,  raving 
and  unreasonable  tyrants,  who  can  never  be  saved  with  blood. 
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even  after  the  battle,  and  who  in  their  entire  lives  care  little  for 
Christ,"  he  declares  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  He  had 
already  in  a  similar  strain,  in  a  small  writing  in  regard  to  Munzer, 
in  which  he  published  characteristic  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
the  bloodthirsty  prophet  as  a  warning  to  the  people,  implored  the 
gentry  and  the  authorities  "  to  be  gracious  to  the  prisoners  and 
all  who  might  surrender — ^that  the  storm  be  not  turned  upon 
themselves."  If  we  must  now  lament,  that  after  the  insurrection 
was  quelled,  nothing  was  done  to  relieve  the  real  evils  which  had 
occasioned  it — rather  indeed  that  these  were  increased  as  a  punish- 
ment of  the  vanquished — ^this  charge  rests  at  least  as  heavily  upon 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  temporal  rulers  as  upon  the  Evangelical 
authorities  or  Luther. 

Yet  far  more  than  for  his  severity  against  the  insurgents  was 
Luther  at  that  time  and  afterward  reproached  by  his  ecclesiastical 
opponents  with  having  by  his  preaching  and  writings  occasioned 
the  insurrection.  When  the  danger  and  alarm  were  past,  the 
theologian  Emser  had  the  hardihood  to  write  of  him  in  verse  for 
the  people:  "Now  that  he  has  kindled  the  fire,  he  washes  his 
hands  like  Pilate,  and  sets  his  sail  to  the  wind." 

In  response  to  this  Luther  pointed  to  his  pamphlet  upon  the 
civil  authority,  and  other  writings,  and  was  able  to  say :  "  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  teacher  before  me  ever  wrote  so  vigorously  of  the 
civil  authority,  so  that  even  my  enemies  have  had  to  thank  me — 
and  who  stood  more  firmly  against  the  peasants  in  writing  and 
sermons  than  did  I?"  Among  the  estates  of  the  realm,  even  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  dared  not  now 
venture  to  turn  the  weapons  with  which  the  insurgents  had  been 
vanquished  against  those  of  their  own  associates  who  adhered  to 
this  doctrine,  in  common  with  whom  they  had  gained  the  victory, 
and  from  whose  rank  had  really  sounded  forth  the  most  effective 
summons  to  the  conflict  and  the  victory.  Luther  upon  the  other 
hand  did  not  hesitate  at  this  juncture  to  address  a  letter  (on  June 
2d),  to  the  Archbishop  Cardinal  Albert,  of  whose  secret  inclina- 
tion his  friend  Ruhel  had  recently  sent  favorable  reports,  exhort- 
ing him  to  follow  the  example  of  his  cousin,  the  Grand  Master  in 
Prussia,  to  convert  his  bishopric  into  a  temporal  principality,  and 
himself  enter  the  married  state,  as  a  first  motive  for  this  mention- 
ing the  sad  and  horrible  uprising  with  which  the  wrath  of  God 
had  recompensed  the  sins  of  the  clergy. 
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Thus  Luther  in  this  storm,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
vehemence  of  his  utterances,  assumed  his  position  firmly  and 
distinctly,  and  maintained  it — sure  of  his  ground,  and  secure  also 
against  the  new  assaults  which  he  saw  the  devil  here  making, 
unyielding  and  defiant  against  the  old  papal  opponents  and  their 
new  slanders.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  also  that  he  just  at 
this  time  took  a  step,  which  could  but  yet  further  awaken  all  the 
tongues  of  slander  against  him,  and  in  which  he  himself  purposed 
yet  more  fully  to  meet  his  calling.  Released  from  the  unchristian 
vow  of  monasticism,  he  entered  the  divinely-ordained  state  of 
matrimony.  We  find  him  making  the  first  distinct  mention  of  it 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Riihel  on  the  4th  of  May.  Having  spoken 
of  the  devil,  and  of  the  peasants  whom  the  latter  has  stirred  up,  in 
view  of  whose  murderous  deeds  he  endeavors  to  prepare  himself 
also  for  death,  he  proceeds  with  the  astonishing  words :  "  And  if 
I  can  arrange  it,  I  will  defy  him  by  yet  taking  my  Katie  in  mar- 
riage before  I  die,  if  I  hear  that  they  continue.  I  trust  they  shall 
in  any  event  not  rob  me  of  my  courage  and  my  joy." 

19 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Luther's  marriage. 

We  recall  the  expressions  of  Luther  at  the  Wartburg,  when  he 
learned  that  as  a  result  of  his  teaching,  ministers  were  marrying 
and  nuns  disregarding  their  vows.  **  No  woman,"  said  he,  "  shall 
be  forced  upon  me."  He  remained  in  his  cloister,  saw  one  after 
another  of  his  companions  and  friends  avail  themselves  of  this 
liberty,  wished  them  happiness,  and  advised  others  to  do  likewise, 
without  having  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  his  own  condi- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  his  personal  habits,  his  enemies  charged  that  he 
lived  too  sensually,  sat  with  his  friends  over  beer,  was  devoted  to 
the  lute,  etc.  Not  only  did  Catholic  opponents  seek  here  matter 
for  slander,  but  sour-looking  fanatics  like  Miinzer  also  spoke  about 
it.  But  it  is  only  the  more  remarkable  that  throughout  all  these 
years  not  even  his  most  embittered  enemies  had  started  any  evil 
report  against  him  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  the  female  sex, 
although  he  so  publicly  and  plainly  rebuked  sins  of  this  kind  in 
the  higher  and  lower  clergy  and  among  the  monks.  The  calum- 
nies of  this  kind  against  him  were  first  started  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage. 

In  reality,  his  life  was  full  of  most  exhausting  toil,  application, 
and  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  content,  so  far  as 
his  bodily  necessities  were  concerned,  with  the  most  indispensable 
and  simple  refreshments  and  enjoyments.  As  the  Augustine 
cloister,  in  which  he  found  his  support,  was  gradually  disbanded 
through  the  desertion  of  the  monks,  its  income  was  also  at  the 
same  time  cut  off.  Luther  writes  to  Spalatin  in  the  year  1524  of 
the  experience  of  want.  He  troubles  himself,  he  says,  as  the  lat- 
ter well  knows,  very  little  about  such  things,  and  does  not  wish 
to  lay  burdens  on  any  one  on  their  account.  If  he  have  not  meat 
and  wine,  he  can  yet  live  upon  bread  and  water.  We  have  from 
the  mouth  of  Melanchthon  the  assurance  that  no  one  made  Luth- 
er's bed  for  an  entire  year  before  his  marriage,  and  that  it  had 
become  mouldy  from  perspiration.     With  this  we  may  combine 
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his  own  expression :  '*  I  was  tired,  and  worked  myself  out,  and 
then  fell  into  bed,  and  knew  nothing  about  it." 

Even  when  in  the  fall  he,  as  already  mentioned,  exchanged  the 
monk's  cowl  for  the  secular  dress  of  the  scholar,  and  when  be- 
sides himself  only  Prior  Brisger  yet  remained  in  the  cloister,  he 
kept  quietly  on  without  a  thought  of  marriage.  A  noble  lady, 
Argula,  of  Staufen,  widow  of  Knight  Grumbach,  formerly  en-, 
gaged  in  the  Bavarian  service,  who  had  written  publicly  for  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  suffered  on  this  account  with  her  husband 
the  ill-will  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  had  now  opened  corres- 
pondence with  the  Wittenbergers  and  with  Spalatin,  ventured  to 
inquire  of  Spalatin  whether  Luther  would  not  perhaps  take  a 
wife.  Luther  wrote  in  regard  to  this  on  November  30th,  1524: 
"  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  talk  thus  about  me,  since  they  say 
many  other  things.  Thank  the  lady  in  my  name,  and  say  to  her 
that  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  creature  whose  heart  he  can 
in  any  moment  change  and  change  again — kill  or  make  alive ; 
but  as  my  heart  has  hitherto  been  inclined,  and  is  still  inclined,  it 
will  not  come  to  pass,  that  I  take  a  wife ; — not  that  I  am  without 
the  inclinations  of  flesh  and  sex,  but  my  thoughts  are  far  from 
marriage,  since  I  live  in  daily  expectation  of  the  death  and  well- 
merited  punishment  of  a  heretic."  Luther  himself  afterwards 
said :  **  The  Lord  thrust  me  into  the  state  of  matrimony  suddenly, 
and  while  I  was  thinking  of  far  different  things."  It  is  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  that  we  first  see  the  resolution  grow 
upon  him,  and  then  quickly  reach  maturity. 

In  a  letter  of  March  12th,  1825,  to  his  friend  Amsdorf,  who 
had  removed  to  Magdeburg,  he  complains  of  despondency  and 
temptation,  and  begs  him  to  comfort  him  with  a  friendly  visit.  It 
was  a  temptation,  as  we  gather  f^fpm  the  context  in  the  letter,  in 
which  Luther  was  led  to  realize  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  but  he  should  have  a  help- 
meet to  be  with  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  already  con- 
versed with  Amsdorf  upon  the  subject,  and  even  that  they  had 
spoken  of  a  certain  lady  of  Magdeburg,  of  the  family  of  Alemann, 
which  had  been  distinguished  there  by  its  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Evangelical  doctrine. 

Luther's  own  inclination,  however,  turned  much  more  strongly 
toward  the  former  nun,  Katharina  von  Bora.  Descended  from  an 
old  but  poor  noble  family,  as  a  child  she  had  been  committed  to 
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the  cloister  Nimtzsch  near  Grimma.  Born  on  January  29th,  1 499, 
we  find  her  there  in  the  year  1 509.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  she 
was  already  consecrated  as  a  nun.  As  the  evangelical  doctrine 
became  known  even  in  Nimtzsch,  she,  with  other  nuns,  sought 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  which  they  had  accepted  without  the 
privilege  of  choice  or  knowledge.  They  appealed  in  vain  to  their 
own  relatives.  The  Torgau  citizen  and  councillor,  Leonhard 
Koppe,  became  interested  in  their  behalf  By  his  aid  and  that  of 
two  of  his  friends,  nine  nuns  were  stealthily  led  out  of  the  cloister 
on  the  night  before  Easter,  April  5th,  1523.  Luther  justified 
their  escajje  in  an  open  letter  to  Koppe,  and  also  gathered  contri- 
butions for  their  support  until  they  should  be  otherwise  provided 
for.  They  came  first  to  Wittenberg,  and  Katharina  here  remained 
in  the  house  of  the  clerk  of  the  city,  afterwards  burgomaster, 
Philip  Reichenbach. 

She  was,  therefore,  in  her  26th  year  when  Luther  addressed  her. 
He  afterwards  confessed  ojjcnly  to  his  friends,  and  indeed  to  his 
wife  herself,  that  he  had  not  before  loved  her.  for  he  had,  not 
altogether  without  reason,  suspected  her  of  pride.  He  had  even 
but  a  short  time  before  thought  of  securing  her  union  with  a 
minister  by  the  name  of  Glatz,  whose  subsequent  career  disgraced 
his  office.  It  is  said  that  to  escape  this,  she  appealed  for  help  to 
Amsdorf,  as  a  trusted  friend  of  Luther,  and  told  him  plainly  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  marry  Glatz,  but  would  have  no  objection  to 
an  honorable  marriage  with  himself  or  with  Luther.  If  we  are 
to  trust  at  all  to  the  pictures  of  Cranach,  she  was  not  distin- 
guished by  beauty  or  other  special  outward  attractions.  But 
she  was  a  healthy,  vigorous,  candid  and  reliable  specimen  of  Ger- 
man womanhood.  Luther  might  expect  to  gain  in  her  a  faithful, 
cheerful  and  enduring  helpmeet  for  his  life,  for  the  outward 
necessities  and  cares  of  which  he  could  and  would  give  himself 
but  little  concern,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  bodily  sufferings  and 
inward  temptations  he  had  need  of  such  a  companion.  In  case 
that  she  should  manifest  too  haughty  a  disposition,  he  would  be 
just  the  man  to  correct  this  quietly  and  affectionately. 

We  learn  how  thoughts  of  entrance  upon  matrimony  at  this 
time  influenced  him,  mainly  through  letters  in  which  he  advises 
certain  of  his  friends  to  take  the  step.  Thus  he  wrote  on  March 
27th  to  Wolfgang  Reissenbusch.  preceptor  of  the  cloister  at  Lich- 
tcnburg:   "Man  was  created  by  God  for  marriage;   God  has  so 
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made  men  that  they  cannot  well  refrain  from  it;  he  who  is 
ashamed  of  marriage,  must  be  ashamed  of  himself  because  he  is 
a  man,  or  must  improve  upon  the  work  of  God;  the  devil  has 
slandered  marriage,  whilst  at  the  same  time  supporting  in  high 
position  many  who  live  in  disorder  and  wantonness."  Luther  %vas 
drawing  from  his  own  experience  when  he  thus  spoke  of  the  nat- 
ural adaptation  of  the  man  for  wedded  life.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
wrote  at  a  later  date :  "  To  be  pious  out  of  matrimony  is  not  the 
least  of  trials,  as  they  know  who  have  attempted  it"  In  the 
mention  of  the  devil,  he  doubtless  had  in  view  the  contumely 
which  awaited  him  especially,  should  he  resolve  upon  matrimony. 
He  then  says  further  to  Reissenbusch,  that  if  he  but  honor  the 
word  and  work  of  God,  he  will  only  have  to  meet  a  short  hour 
of  reproach ;  then  will  follow  years  of  honor.  In  a  letter  to  Spala- 
tin,  on  April  loth,  he  then  says  of  himself:  "I  am  urging  others 
by  so  many  motives  to  marriage,  that  I  may  soon  be  brought  to 
take  the  step  myself,  since  the  enemies  cease  not  to  condemn  this 
state,  and  our  o^^n  simple  wise  ones  to  ridicule  it."  He  has  else- 
where alluded  to  some  such  "wise  ones"  in  his  own  learned  and 
theological  circle  at  Wittenberg.  But  he  was  not  only  resolved 
to  obey  the  will  of  God,  despite  all  condemnation  and  ridicule, 
out  it  had  become  his  duty  to  bear  personal  testimony  against 
these  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word.  As  it  was,  the  opposers  cast 
up  to  him,  that  he  dared  not  do  what  he  commended  to  others. 
A  few  days  afterward,  immediately  before  his  departure  for  Eisle- 
ben,  he  wrote  further  to  Spalatin,  that  the  latter  had  better  see  to 
it,  or  he  himself,  who  had  been  so  totally  disinclined  to  marriage, 
would  yet  in  the  end  outstrip  him. 

It  was  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  tlie  Peasant  War, 
which  now  broke  out  around  him,  and  in  solemn  contemplation 
of  the  approaching  end  which  threatened  him,  that  he  first,  as  his 
letter  of  May  4th  to  Riihel  testifies,  formed  the  resolution  to  defy 
the  devil  by  yet  taking  his  Katie  in  marriage.  This  is  also  the 
first  letter  known  to  us  in  which  he  mentioned  her  name  to  any 
friend.  He  clung  to  this  determination  likewise  through  the  try- 
ing weeks  which  followed,  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  obsequies  of  his  Elector,  to  sound  the  call  to  the 
bloody,  vigorous  campaign  against  the  peasants,  and  to  endure 
the  reproaches  brought  upon  him  by  the  severity  of  his  speech. 
As  he  then  forwarded  to  Cardinal  Albert  his  letter,  commending 
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marriage  to  the  latter,  he  at  the  same  time,  June  3d,  wrote  to  his 
friend  Ruhel,  who  also  held  the  position  of  a  councillor  to  the 
cardinal :  "  If  my  marriage  would  be  any  encouragement  to  his 
Electoral  Grace,  I  would  very  soon  be  ready  to  set  him  the  ex- 
ample, since  it  is  my  purpose  at  any  rate,  before  I  depart  from 
this  life,  to  enter  the  state  of  matrimony,  which  I  regard  as  re- 
quired by  God."  This  is  his  purpose,  he  adds,  even  though  in 
his  case  it  should  amount  merely  to  a  betrothal  and  legal  mar- 
riage, never  practically  consummated. 

He  very  quickly,  however,  advanced  to  the  final  determination, 
in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  the  reckless  and  malicious  reports 
which  would  at  once  be  started,  as  soon  as  anything  should  be 
known  of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  Bora.  He,  therefore,  took 
none  of  his  friends  further  into  his  confidence.  He  acted  in  the 
matter  just  as  he  afterward  advised  others  to  do.  **Ask  God  for 
counsel,  and  pray,  and  then  go  on  without  delay." 

We  have.no  means  of  knowing  how  he  finally  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  Katharina.  But  upon  the  evening  of  June  13th, 
the  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  he  invited  to  his  residence  his 
friends,  Bugenhagen,  the  pastor  of  the  city;  Jonas,  the  •Profes- 
sor and  Provost  of  All  Saints*  College;  Lucas  Cranach,  with  his 
wife,  and  the  Professor  of  Law ;  Apel,  formerly  an  Episcopal  Canon 
of  Bamberg,  who  had  himself  also  married  a  nun ;  and  in  their 
presence  he  was  formally  married  to  Katharina.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  conducted  in  the  traditional  manner.  The  parties 
were  no  doubt  asked  by  the  minister  present,  Bugenhagen,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  prevailing  in  Germany,  and  adopted  by  Luther 
afterwards  in  his  marriage  formula,  if  they  agreed  to  accept  each 
the  other  as  a  wedded  companion;  they  joined  their  right  hands, 
and  were  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  declared  united 
in  matrimony.  The  ceremony  was  thus  concluded,  and  Katha- 
rina remained  with  Luther  as  his  wife.  The  following  day  the 
same  friends  were  invited  to  an  unpretending  morning  meal. 
The  magistracy,  of  which  Cranach  was  a  member,  sent  a  present 
of  wine  with  their  compliments.  A  fortnight  later  Luther  made 
a  wedding  feast  upon  a  larger  scale,  that  he  might  invite  to  it 
also  some  of  his. distant  friends.  He  wanted  them,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  letters,  "to  seal  and  make  sure  his  marriage/' 
and  "  help  to  pronounce  the  benediction  upon  it."  Above  all,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  presence  here  of  his  "  dear  father  and  mother." 
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Among  the  motives  for  his  step,  he  mentioned  especially  that  he 
had  an  old  duty  to  discharge  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  father. 

The  gossip  and  disturbance  which  immediately  followed  the 
sudden  marriage  of  Luther  were  as  great  as  the  astonishment 
occasioned  by  it. 

Even  among  his  adherents  and  friends,  especially  among  those 
"wise  ones"  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  advance,  arose  alienations 
and  sorrowful  expressions  of  regret.  The  great  man  was  found 
to  have  degraded  himself,  and  the  search  for  motives  to  explain 
the  step  led  to  scandalous  surmisings.  Melanchthon,  in  all  other 
matters  his  confidential  friend,  for  the  moment  entirely  lost  his 
self-command,  as  we  learn  from  a  report  sent  by  him  to  the 
philologist,  Camerarius,  on  the  i6th  of  June.  He  confessed  that 
married  life  is  a  holy  state,  and  pleasing  to  God,  and  further  that 
it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  Luther's  nature  and  personal- 
ity; but  thought  that  Luther's  descent  into  this  state  was  never- 
theless a  pitiable  evidence  of  infirmity,  and  would  injure  his 
reputation  just  at  the  time  when  Germany  more  than  ever  needed 
his  spirit  and  his  energy.  Luther  had  probably  omitted  him 
from  the  list  of  his  guests  on  the  13th,  just  because  he  anticir 
pated  that  Melanchthon  would  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  to 
the  step.  A  few  days  afterward  he  nevertheless  cheerfully  and 
cordially  begged  their  common  friend,  Link,  to  be  present  by  all 
means  at  the  celebration  on  the  27th  of  June. 

That  Luther  had  in  this  matter  also  acted  with  his  usual  de- 
cision, and  had  suffered  no  loss  of  character  and  energy,  was 
soon  enough  perfectly  evident  to  all  his  alarmed  friends, 

The  opposers  took  occasion  to  spread  vulgar  falsehoods,  which 
were  in  later  times  varied  and  magnified,  and  which,  even  down 
to  the  present  day  have  been  again  and  again  shamelessly  re- 
newed, or  at  least  repeated  in  covert  and  shamefaced  insinuations. 

Luther  himself  at  first  felt  strangely  in  the  new  condition  in 
life  upon  which  he,  as  a  man  of  41  years,  had  entered  so  sud- 
denly and  in  the  midst  of  the  exacting  duties  of  his  calling  and 
the  great  public  events  and  conflicts.  Besides,  he  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  unfavorable  reception  accorded  to  his  step  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  surroundings  at  Wittenberg.  Melanchthon 
found  him,  in  the  course  of  these  first  days,  in  an  oppressed,  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind.     Of  one  thing,  however,  he  remained  sure, 
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namely,  that  God,  as  he  expressed  it,  had  driven  him  into  this 
state.  On  the  very  day  on  which  Melanchthon  gave  such  a  dis- 
tressing account  of  his  marriage  to  Camerarius,  he  himself  wrote 
to  Spalatin:  "I  have  made  myself  so  little  and  contemptible, 
that  I  hope  the  angels  will  laugh,  and  all  the  devils  weep."  In 
the  letters  inviting  his  friends  to  meet  him  at  his  house  on  June 
27th,  pleasantry  is  intermingled  with  expressions  of  deep  earnest- 
ness, even  with  thoughts  of  death,  and  longings  to  be  released  at 
last  from  this  vain  world.  After  this  Luther  was  enabled  to 
preach  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  experience  of  the  blessings, 
joys  and  wholesome  burdens  of  this  divinely  instituted  and  sancti- 
fied condition,  and  never  spoke  of  his  own  entrance  upon  it  with- 
out thanking  God.  In  his  will,  17  years  later,  he  bore  testimony 
that  his  wife  had  ever  "as  a  pious,  &ithful  partner,  loved,  esteemed 
and  cared  for  him." 

We  have  no  fuller  reports  of  the  celebration  on  the  27th  of 
June.  Compared  with  the  extravagant  wedding  banquets  then 
customary,  the  meal  itself  was  a  very  simple  one.  The  University 
presented  Luther  a  finely  engraved  silver  cup,  which  bore  upon 
its  base  the  words :  "  The  Honorable  University  of  the  Electoral 
City  of  Wittenberg,  bestows  this  wedding  present  upon  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  and  his  bride,  Katharina  von  Bora."  This  cup  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Greifswald. 

The  old  cloister,  which  Brisger  also  soon  after  forsook  to  ac- 
cept a  pastorate,  remained  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Elector  as 
the  residenceof  tiuther.  Here,  therefore,  it  became  Katie's  lot  to 
conduct  her  household. 

Protestatft  posterity  has  wished  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  this 
union  in  the  wedding-rings  of  the  two  parties  to  it.  Such  were 
probably  not  employed  in  the  actual  wedding  ceremony,  since 
LiUther  desired  to  consummate  this  so  suddenly  and  without  the 
previous  knowledge  of  his  friends.  A  ring  has,  however,  been 
preserved,  which  Luther,  according  to  the  inscription,  "  D.  Mar- 
tin© Luthero  Catharina  v.  Boren  33.  Jun.  1525,"  must  at  least 
have  received  subsequently  from  'his  Katie  in  remembrance  of  the 
day. 

Copies  ©f  this  were  taken  at  a  modern  date  (about  18 17).  It 
hears  an  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  and  the  instruments  of 
his  martyrdom,  expressing  precisely  the  view  of  the  Reformer, 
that  even  his  marriage  state  must  be  inaugurated  and  conducted 
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in  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  was  crucified  for  us.  In  addition 
to  this  we  still  possess  (in  the  Ducal  Museum,  at  Brunswick)  a 
double  ring,  consisting  of  two  bands  fitted  together,  one  of  which 
bears  a  diamond,  with  the  initials  of  his  name  (M.  L.  D.);  the 
other  a  ruby,  with  the  initials  of  his  wife's  name  (C.  v.  B,).  The 
inner  surface  of  the  first  band  bears  the  words :  "  WAS.  GOT. 
ZUSAMEN.  FIEGT;"  that  of  the  second  the  words:  "SOL. 
KEIN.  MENSCH.  SCHEIDEN."  The  ring  was  probably  the 
present  of  a  friend  to  him,  or,  as  others  suppose,  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  VIEW. 


In  the  life  of  Luther  and  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  the 
year  which  we  have  now  reached  marks  in  many  respects  an  im- 
portant epoch.  Luther's  preaching  had  originally  struck  root 
among  the  people  and  the  various  provinces  of  Germany,  with  a 
power  which  astonished  its  opponents.  There  was  no  calcu- 
lating how  far  the  fermentation  might  yet  extend,  nor  to  what  it 
might  lead.  The  wise  Elector,  now  deceased,  had  been  con- 
trolled in  his  relations  with  Luther  and  the  cause  which  Luther 
represented,  by  the  opinion  that  the  evangelical  Word  should  be 
be  left  to  develop  itself  and  work  unhindered,  and  that  the  truth 
would,  throughout  Christendom  at  large,  or  at  least  within  the 
German  empire,  finally  attain  a  peaceful  victory — and  no  one 
could  have  more  fully  acquiesced  in  this  opinion  than  did  Luther 
himself.  Now,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  German  princes 
who  were  devoted  to  the  ancient  church  order,  had  begun  to 
league  together  and  cast  about  for  means  to  relieve  certain  "wants 
and  deficiencies  of  the  church  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
Erasmus,  still  the  representative  of  a  powerful  modern  tendency, 
had  finally  taken  a  decided  stand  against  Luther,  and  pledged  a 
new  allegiance  to  the  old  church  order.  After  the  unfortunate 
enterprise  of  Sickingen,  which  Luther  himself  could  but  condemn, 
the  position  of  the  German  nobility,  whom  Luther  had  once  so 
boldly  and  hopefully  summoned  to  participation  and  assistance  in 
the  conflict  of  the  church,  left  no  further  room  to  hope  for  an  ex- 
tensive cooperation  anywhere  in  securing  the  ends  of  the  evan- 
gelical confession  and  church  order.  The  uprising  of  that  other 
order,  the  peasantry,  who  likewise  professed  a  dependence  upon 
the  Gospel,  was  indeed  an  extensive  movement.  But  true  ad- 
herents of  the  Gospel  were  compelled  to  see  in  this  with  alarm, 
how  a  perverted  conception  of  the  Gospel  could  lead  to  aberra- 
tions and  enormities  which  Luther  himself  wished  to  see  stifled 
in  blood.     The  Catholic  authorities  now  took  occasion  from  this 
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to  denounce  the  more  vehemently  all  evangelical  preaching,  and 
to  apply  at  once  the  reproachful  designation  of  insurrection- 
ists also  to  those  evangelically  disposed,  who  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  insurrection.  Amid  the  experiences  of  Luther, 
especially  among  the  nobility  and  the  peasants,  he  lost  that  bold 
and  confident  tone  of  spirit  and  style  with  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore addressed  his  German  people.  He  was  still  unalterably 
convinced  that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  God ;  but  in  a  gloomier 
mood  than  heretofore  he  leaves  it  for  God  to  say  how  many 
public  triumphs  it  is  already  in  this  present  evil  world  to  gain, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  decided  only  by  the  last  great  judgment 
of  God. 

Already  before  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Reformation  itself,  the  excesses  of  the  fanatics  had 
begun  to  retard  and  injure  his  efficiency,  and  to  cause  him  in- 
ward pain  and  trials.  He  could  not  but  become  distrustful  of 
many  whom  he  had  regarded  as  brethren,  and  of  the  free  procla- 
mation of  the  divine  Word  in  which  they  professed  to  labor.  He 
now  already  heard,  too,  of  men  of  this  class  who  not  only  rejected 
infant  baptism,  and  denounced  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Catholics,  but  also  directed  their  skeptical 
attacks  against  the  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  the  Triune 
God,  and  in  the  divine  nature  of  the  Redeemer.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1525  he  learned  that  such  was  the  case  withthe 
Rector,  John  Denk,  in  Nurnberg,  whom  the  authorities  of  the 
city  for  that  reason  banished.  Against  his  doctrine  of  the  bodily 
presence  in  the  Holy  Supper,  which  he  then  had  to  defend,  es- 
pecially against  his  former  colleague  and  fellow-champion,  Carl- 
stadt,  there  now  arose  a  far  more  dangerous  opponent  in  the 
person  of  the  Zurich  reformer,  Ulrich  Zwingli.  The  latter  had 
already  in  a  letter  to  the  minister,  Alber,  in  Reutlingen,  on  the 
1 6th  of  November,  1524,  taken  the  "  is"  in  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion ("  this  is  my  body,"  etc.)  only  in  the  sense  of"  signifies;"  and 
in  March,  1525,  he  openly  advocated  this  view  by  the  publication 
of  that  letter,  and  in  an  essay,  "  Concerning  the  True  and  False 
Religion."  CEcoIampadius,  in  Basel,  in  whom  Luther  had  here- 
tofore joyfully  greeted  a  talented  fellow-laborer,  allied  himself  to 
Zwingli  through  his  own  peculiar  exposition  of  the  Saviour's 
words.  The  evangelical  preachers,  Bucer  and  Capito,  in  Stras- 
burg,  inclined  to  the  same  view.     It  threatened  to  rapidly  find  its 
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way  yet  further  in  Upper  Germany.  The  opposition  which 
Luther  here  met  with  was  far  more  dangerous  for  his  doctrine 
than  the  theories  and  agitations  of  a  Carlstadt,  because,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  of  the  matter  itself,  it  came  from  men  of  far 
more  well-balanced  minds,  of  thorough  theological  training,  and 
who  were  filled  with  sincere  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God. 
There  thus  began  that  antagonism  within  the  Evangelical  Re- 
formation itself,  that  more  than  anything  else  hindered  the  fresh 
and  vigorous  advance  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
filled  Luther's  own  mind  with  the  bitterness  of  strife. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Luther  had  secured  a  sure  footing 
for  the  evangelical  principles  and  confession,  upon  definite  and 
widely  extended  territories.  Within  these  narrower  limits  now 
an  externally  firmly  established,  well  ordered,  new  evangelical 
ecclesiastical  system  could  be  constructed.  The  new  Saxon 
Elector,  John,  did  not,  indeed,  enjoy  in  the  empire  such  high  re- 
gard as  his  brother,  Frederick,  Luther's  former  protector,  and 
was  not  equal  to  him  in  statesmanship;  but  he,  and  especially  his 
son,  John  Frederick,  had  previously  entered  into  friendly  personal 
intercourse  with  Luther,  which  his  predecessor  had  always 
avoided ;  and  in  his  way  of  thinking,  he  did  not  so  anxiously  seek 
to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  ecclesiastical  unity  in  the  German 
Empire  and  in  the  Western  Church,  but  on  the  other  hand  soon 
showed  himself  ready  independently  as  sovereign  to  lay  hold  of 
the  work  of  establishing  new  ecclesiastical  regulations,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Prussia  had  just — far  away,  it  is 
true — taken  the  lead  in  a  comprehensive  reform  embracing  the 
whole  country,  under  the  lead  of  the  former  grand-master  and 
present  duke.  And  just  at  this  juncture,  too,  there  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Elector  in  the  application  of  these  sentiments  that  most 
efficient  and  politically  influential  ally.  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse. 
He,  though  only  20  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1525, 
by  his  energy,  decision,  and  military  skill,  rendered  most  import- 
ant service  in  the  overthrow  of  Sickingen  and  in  resisting  the 
insurrectionary  peasants.  Already  before  the  Peasant  War,  and 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Melanchthon,  whom  he  met  upon 
a  journey,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  evangelical  doctrines 
and  was  well  disposed  towards  them.  In  vain  did  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  attempt,  i  fter  the  jointly 
accomplished  victory,  to  turn  him  against  the  cause  of  the  hated 
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Luther,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief.  He  came  to  an  under- 
standing, on  the  other  hand,  with  John  and  John  Frederick  in 
regard  to  a  firm  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  threats  that  were  now 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  imperial  estates  against  this 
cause ;  and  in  the  following  spring  this  developed  into  the  League 
of  Torgau,  which  was  joined  also  by  princes  of  Brunswick,  Liine- 
burg,  Anhalt,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  city  of  Magdeburg.  Through 
the  participation  of  the  rulers  it  became  possible  for  the  Reforma- 
tion and  its  ecclesiastical  organization  to  secure  a  firm  position  in 
the  German  empire  over  against  the  emperor  and  the  hostile  im- 
perial estates.  This  furnished  it  at  the  same  time  the  means  to 
establish  upon  the  territory  of  the  Reformation  itself  permanent 
and  universally  recognized  regulations,  and  to  prevent  interference 
with  them  by  fanatical  agitations. 

Under  these  circumstances  Luther's  activity  was  now  restricted 
to  a  more  limited  field,  and  was  no  longer  characterized  by  the 
same  boldness  and  freedom  as  in  his  earlier  struggle  with  Rome. 
So  much  the  more  was  there  now  needed,  in  the  erection  of  this 
new  ecclesiastical  structure,  persevering  patience,  fidelity  and  cir- 
cumspection in  minor  details,  and  a  suitable  regard  for  existing 
facts  and  possibilities,  combined  with  a  firm  adherence  to  high  aims 
and  noble  projects. 

To  the  picture  of  the  Reformer  there  is  henceforth  added  that 
of  the  husband  and  head  of  the  family,  who  determines  simply  to 
fulfil  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  the  obligations  devolving  upon 
this  state  in  life,  and  who  gratefully  enjoys  the  blessings  that  God 
connects  with  it.  In  his  letters  to  intimate  friends,  pleasant  chat 
concerning  his  family  alternates  with  the  most  serious  discussions 
of  ecclesiastical  events,  and  duties,  and  theological  questions.  In 
his  reformatory  writings  he  no  longer  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  the  interests  and  questions  relating  to  the  civil  and  social  life 
of  his  nation,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  especially  in  his  letter 
to  the  nobility;  his  special  calling,  indeed,  reached  no  further 
than  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  afifairs,  and  the  institutions  and 
activities  that  contributed  to  their  support.  But  personally  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  new  condition  in  life,  came  really 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  German  people ;  and  that  in  which,  at 
first,  even  many  of  his  associates  see  a  humiliation  of  the  great 
man,  becomes  both  a  valuable  and  an  essential  part  of  the  his- 
torical picture,  in  which  he  now  stands  before  us. 
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Luther's  history  is  henceforth,  in  the  changed  state  of  affairs, 
no  longer  so  rich  in  single  dramatic  incidents  and  turns  as  in  the 
preceding  years  of  development  and  of  strife.  In  the  contempla- 
tion and  description  of  it,  we  shall  no  longer  meet  with  such 
turning  points  as  serve  to  characterize  great  epochs. 
20 


CHAPTER  II. 

REFORMATORY  ACTIVITY  AND   PERSONAL   LIFE  UNTIL    1 5  29. 

Among  the  special  labors  in  which  Luther  was  engaged  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  year  1525,  irrespective  of  his  multifarious 
duties  as  professor  and  preacher,  we  have  his  reply  to  Erasmus. 
This  work,  because  of  its  internal  coherence,  has  been  previously 
noticed.  Toward  the  end  of  September  we  find  him  wholly  ab- 
sorbed with  it.  To  Spalatin  he  writes :  "  No  sentence  of  Erasmus' 
book  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  unanswered." 

Though  he  threw  himself  with  the  keenest  acerbity  upon  this 
distinguished  opponent,  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  at  this 
very  time  he  earnestly  desired  to  appease  the  wrath  of  two  of  his 
most  embittered  enemies.  King  Henry  VI 11.  and  Duke  George. 

For  instance,  September  ist  of  the  same  year  he  sent  a  humiliating 
epistle  to  Henry.  King  Christian,  of  Denmark,  had  at  this  time, 
by  capricious  and  violent  rule,  lost  his  own  throne.  Afterwards 
he  betook  himself  as  a  fugitive  to  the  Elector  Frederick.  He  was 
favorably  inclined  toward  the  new  doctrine,  and  even  came  to 
Wittenberg  in  person  causing  Luther  to  believe  that  he  (Henr>') 
was  about  changing  his  ecclesiastical  views,  of  which,  however, 
history  gives  us  no  account  He  furthermore  encouraged  the 
hope  that  after  rectification  of  certain  personal  grievances,  he 
(Henry)  could  be  won  over  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Luther  a 
little  later  publicly  referred  to  this  in  these  words :  "  My  most 
gracious  Lord  the  King  (Christian)  cheered  me  with  hope  on 
account  of  the  King  of  England ;  neither  did  he  cease  by  word 
or  pen  to  press  me  most  urgently,  telling  me  it  would  be  a  benefit 
if  only  I  would  write  submissively,"  etc.,  etc. 

Thereupon  in  his  letter  he  wrote  a  humiliating  letter  to  his 
majesty  and  prayed  for  pardon  of  his  former  invectives,  having 
ascertained  from  reliable  sources  that  the  royal  book  which  he 
assailed  was,  forsooth,  not  the  work  of  the  king,  but  the  machin- 
ation of  the  wretched  Cardinal  of  York. 

He  offered  to  make  a  public  recantation,  entirely  exonerating 
the  king.     At  the  same  time  he  did  not  fail  to  implore  the  grace 
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of  God  upon  his  majesty,  praying  that  it  might  wholly  convert 
him  to  the  Gospel,  and  close  his  ears  to  the  siren  voices  of  his 
enemies. 

Meanwhile  he  had  ascertained  some  further  facts  concerning 
Duke  George.  This  prince  had  continued  to  make  new  com- 
plaints against  him  to  his  sovereign.  He  had  studiously  kept 
the  new  doctrine  from  his  own  country,  and  even  now  he  wa  3 
devising  a  plan  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  defeat  of  the 
peasants,  to  the  extermination  of  Lutheranism,  from  which  the 
evils  of  the  war  had  risen.  Nevertheless,  Luther  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  noble  lords  of  the  Duke*s  own  dominion 
that  he  had  no  hostile  intention  towards  the  preaching  of  the 
word  or  the  adherents  of  the  Gospel.  His  only  complaint  was, 
that  personally  he  had  been  too  much  insulted  and  irritated  by 
Luther. 

Under  date  of  December  2 2d,  of  the  same  year,  Luther  wrote 
him :  "  I  am,"  he  says,  "  advised  humbly  and  kindly  to  address 
your  princely  highness  once  more,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time. 
For  it  appears  to  me  as  if  God  our  Lord  were  about  soon  to  take 
some  of  us  hence.  It  causes  me  some  anxiety  to  know  that 
Duke  George  and  Luther  must  also  go  with  them." 

He  then  begs  pardon  for  all  wherewith,  by  writing  or  speech, 
he  might  have  offended  the  Duke ;  only  from  his  doctrine  he 
could  not  depart  for  conscience  sake.  Luther  did  not  humble 
himself  as  obsequiously  as  he  did  to  Henry,  and  his  letter  bore 
abundant  evidence  of  his  peculiar  sharpness  at  the  same  time. 
He  assured  the  Duke,  as  to  his  earlier  severe  expressions  against 
him,  he  had  been  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  his  flatterers 
and  eulogists,  and  warned  him  not  to  force  him  to  implore  God's 
displeasure  against  him. 

Surely  Luther  wrote  these  two  letters  with  a  sincere  and  hon- 
est heart.  In  his  reply  to  Henry,  he  lays  special  stress  on  this. 
These  letters  show  how  much  tenderness  of  mind,  as  well  as 
want  of  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world,  coupled  with  impas- 
sioned zeal  in  defense  of  the  right,  was  combined  in  him.  George 
immediately  answered  him  in  deep  resentment,  or,  as  Luther 
called  it,  boorish  coarseness.  This  otherwise  noble  prince  had 
now  become  so  embittered  against  the  heretic  as  to  upbraid  him 
with  vulgar  motives  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  carnal  passions. 

Luther,  though  in  dispute  with  most  degraded  opponents,  never 
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Stooped  to  such  personal  vulgarities.  We  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  a  reply  of  the  king  and  of  Erasmus.  During 
the  same  year,  the  attention  of  our  Reformer  and  of  his  friends 
was  called  to  the  subject  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per which  had  been  introduced.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Luther  permitted  others  to  commence  the  battle.  Bugenhagen 
wrote  a  tract  against  it  to  his  friend  Hess,  of  Breslau  ;  Brenz,  of 
Swabian  Hall,  in  Swabia,  with  a  number  of  other  Swabian  minis- 
ters, published  a  book  against  CEcolompadhis.  Luther  himself 
had  repeatedly,  ever  since  February  1525,  referred  in  his  sermons 
before  his  congregation  to  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  doctrine. 
His  sermons  appeared  in  print.  The  question  had  been  sprung 
upon  him  from  Strasburg  and  Reutlingen.  All  he  had  done  thus 
far  was  to  confine  himself  to  epistolary  warnings,  dated  November 
5th  of  the  same  year  and  January  4th  of  the  following  year. 
He  warned  them  against  the  false  doctrine  concerning  growing 
heresies,  the  sacrament,  and  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  generaL 
Of  the  course  of  this  dispute  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

But  all  these  controversies  were  subordinate  to  his  positive 
labors  and  activity.  His  chief  mission  was  to  direct  successfully 
the  new  enterprise  in  his  own  church.  In  this  work  he  had 
reason  to  expect  the  hearty  cooperation  of  his  new  sovereign. 
Hence  he  sought  to  interest  him  as  soon  as  practicable  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  Whilst  in  his  negotiation  with  the  Elector 
Frederick,  Spalatin  served  as  intercessor,  he  himself  brought  the 
affair  to  the  attention  of  John  in  writing,  and  even  orally  when  he 
had  an  opportunity,  and  under  such  circumstances,  very  impress- 
ively. Spalatin  now  entered  upon  pastoral  work,  as  had  been 
his  desire  for  some  time.  He  became  successor  to  Link  of  Alten- 
burg,  the  latter  having  gone  to  Niirnberg.  John  nevertheless 
retained  him  in  his  confidence. 

In  his  official  calling  Luther  was,  and  remained,  a  member  of 
the  University.  He  always  cherished  exalted  conceptions  of  its 
important  relation  to  evangelical  truth,  the  church  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  there  existed  defects 
in  this  institution  which  required  to  be  remedied.  These  had 
made  their  first  appearance  during  the  declining  years  of  Fred- 
erick the  Elector,  and  Luther  began  to  address  the  new  Elector 
in  behalf  of  removing  these  difficulties.  Qne  defect  was,  the  ina- 
bility of  the  institution  to  meet  the  salaries  of  the  different  Pro- 
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fessors.  It  had  become  necessary  to  suspend  some  of  the  chairs 
of  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  Luther  pressed  his  cause  very 
vigorously  with  the  Elector.  He  himself  says  in  an  apologetic 
letter  to  him,  "he  so  much  agitated  the  matter  of  restoring 
system  and  order,  that  his  persevering  importunities  almost 
estranged  the  Elector,  and  led  him  to  place  but  little  confi- 
dence in  his  urgencies."  It  was  September,  when  at  last  a 
commission,  appointed  by  the  prince,  took  steps  toward  the  long 
desired  improvements.  The  special  interest  of  the  prince  for 
theology  was  manifested  in  doubling  the  salary  of  Melanchthon, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  theological  lectures, 
to  which  he  was  not  originally  bound.  Luther  devoted  himself 
henceforth  wholly  to  the  necessities  of  the  church.  An  order  of 
divine  service  had  already  been  arranged  at  Wittenberg,  which  was- 
te give  distinct  expression  to  evangelical  truth.  The  Gospel  was 
proclaimed  to  the  congregation,  and  the  people  already  began  to 
participate  in  the  worship  by  singing  of  devotional  German  hymns. 
But  the  different  parts  of  the  liturgical  service  performed  alter- 
nately by  the  minister  and  choir  were  still  chanted  or  read  in 
Latin.  Luther  on  the  other  hand  proposed  a  purely  German  de- 
votional service.  He  furthermore  changed  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  forms.  To  aid  him  in  making  the  musical  changes  which ' 
became  necessary,  two  music  masters  from  Torgau  were  detailed ' 
to  him  by  the  Elector.  Luther  addressed  himself  assiduously  tb 
the  work,  especially  with  one  of  them,  John  Walter.  Their  friend- 
ship, thus  begun,  remained  unbroken  all  through  life.  Some' 
compositions  introduced  into  this  liturgy  were  solely  the  work  of 
Luther.  These  new  arrangements,  as  well  as  those  previously 
adopted,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  public  report  by  him. 

It  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  with  the  title; 
"  German  Mass  and  Order  of  Divine  Worship  introduced  at  Wit- 
tenberg." But  even  now  he  protested  against  the  compulsory  use 
of  this  Liturgy,  or  that  any  man's  conscience  should  be  thereby 
bound.  He  maintained  thus  special  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
give  offense  to  the  weak  and  simple — to  those,  for  instance,  who 
were  yet  in  the  progress  of  Christian  training,  but  had  not  attained 
a  high  degree  of  religious  knowledge.  He  intended  it  for  a  peo- 
ple among  whom,  as  he  says,  many  had  not  yet  become  Chris- 
tians, but  a  majority  of  whom  stood  gaping  merely  to  see  some- 
thing new,  just  as  when  Christian  worship  is  celebrated  among 
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Turks  and  heathens.  His  design  was  by  means  of  this  liturgy  to 
awaken,  if  possible,  a  general  desire  among  these  uncultivated 
people  toward  true  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  con- 
templating another,  and.  as  he  terms  it,  a  proper  mode  of  evangel- 
ical church  order,  for  which,  however,  he  thought  the  people  were 
not  yet  prepared.  This  required  that  all  persons  sincerely  wishing 
to  be  earnest  Christians  and  to  profess  the  Gospel,  openly  should 
bind  themselves  by  the  signature  of  their  names  to  meet  for 
prayer,  reading  of  the  divine  word,  the  administration  of  the  sac- 
raments, and  the  exercise  of  kindred  Christian  purposes. 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  recommend  a  fuller  liturgical  formula 
for  such  assemblies  and  their  worship,  but  a  "  short,  simple 
method "  founded  upon  "  the  Word,  prayer,  and  the  exercise  of 
love."  To  this  were  added  rules  for  the  administration  of  church 
discipline  and  Christian  almsgiving  after  the  apostolical  precept. 
But  he  said  that  for  the  present  he  would  abandon  that  purpose, 
chiefly  because  the  people  who  were  necessary  to  its  consumma- 
tion were  still  wanting.  He  concluded  to  wait  until  Christians 
who  were  sincere  in  the  profession  of  the  iaith  would  voluntarily 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  things,  *'  else  peradventure  "  conspiracy 
might  result,  should  he  of  his  own  accord  urge  the  adoption  of 
these  measures;  for  the  Germans  are  a  savage  people,  among 
whom  it  is  not  easy  to  introduce  anything  new  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

This  Order  of  Service  received  the  ready  assent  of  the  Elector, 
who  purposed  making  it  pattern  for  all  other  churches  in  his  do- 
main. But  just  at  that  time  a  field  of  operation  was  opened  to  his 
view  which  was  wide,  and  which  until  now  had  not  been  consid- 
ered in  its  individual  parts,  that  seemed  to  be  in  great  need  of  a 
higher  protection,  as  well  as  the  guidance  and  support  of  higher 
powers  and  authorities.  Nothing  had  been  done  definitely,  in 
many  places,  looking  towards  a  reorganization  of  the  church,  and 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  evangelical  sense  of 
the  word.  No  church  body  existed,  nor  high  ecclesiastical  office, 
by  whose  authority  reforms  could  have  been  perfected,  and  upon 
which  well  founded  dependence  could  be  placed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  well  regulated  institutions.  This  was  a  great  calamity, 
even  for  places  where  the  existing  clergy,  with  a  majority  or  at 
least  the  influential  portion  of  their  members,  had  made  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.     It  must  be  men* 
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tioned  with  regret,  that  among  a  number  of  congregations,  and 
still  more  among  large  numbers  of  the  country  people,  there  pre- 
vailed a  lamentable  lack  of  Christian  knowledge,  culture  and  sym- 
pathy with  religious  affairs.  Luther  had  noticed  this  to  his  deep 
regret,  even  in  the  inhabitants  of  Wittenberg. 

The  bishops,  so  far  as  they  had  yet  made  visitations  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Elector  Frederick,  had  not  ventured  vigorously  to 
suppress  the  new  doctrine,  and  by  this  time  they  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  any  measures  in  opposition  to  it.  Moreover,  the  new 
doctrine  had  not,  as  Luther  very  well  knew,  done  its  work  tho- 
roughly among  the  people  anywhere.  The  great  mass  remained 
dull  and  indifierent.  Among  the  clergy  even,  there  were  many 
who  were  undecided,  equivocal,  and  in  other  respects  utterly  in- 
capable of  advancing  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  congregations, 
or  leading  their  minds  in  the  right  direction.  There  are  frequent 
instances  on  record,  in  which  some  of  them  were  ready  to  take 
sides  with  either  party,  and  to  practice  the  old  or  new  usages  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  At  some  places  also  the  innovations 
encountered  opposition.  This  was  the  case  with  different  noble- 
men, and  preachers  dependent  on  the  former,  and  this  opposition 
could  only  be  overcome  by  the  authority  and  power  of  the  ruling 
sovereign.  Besides  all  these  difficulties,  the  means  of  supporting 
ministers  and  schools  had  been  squandered,  and  thus  destruction 
and  di.ssolution  threatened  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church.  The 
customary  church  fees  were  no  longer  paid  ;  moneys  bequeathed 
or  paid  for  private  masses  had  flowed  into  private  coffers.  Many 
noblemen,  especially  such  who  had  not  adopted  the  new  faith, 
appropriated  church  revenues  to  themselves.  Luther  complained, 
and  said:  "Unless  vigorous  measures  be  taken  for  the  support 
of  pulpits  and  parsonages,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have  neither 
parish  nor  school,  and  God's  Word  and  worship  must  succumb." 

What  was  more  needed  now  was,  the  universal  adoption  of 
sound  principles,  upon  which  a  new  and  well  organized  church 
system  might  be  founded.  Judging  from  previous  expressions  of 
Luther,  in  his  address  to  the  German  nobility,  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  he  would  begin  to  build  from  below  upwards — 
that  is,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  bap- 
tized Christians.  They,  having  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
should  organize  themselves  into  a  new  evangelical  association 
ioMnded  upon  the  Gospel.     Other  duties,  which  comprehended  the 
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support  of  the  church  and  its  general  protection,  he  assigned  to 
the  civil  government  But  he  continued  his  lamentations,  and  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  there  were  so  many  who«rere  not  genuine 
Christians,  and  who  even  required  elementary  instruction  in  the 
&ith.  Here  we  recognize  the  idea  expressed  in  his  "  German 
Mass,''  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  expediency  of  genuine  Chris- 
tians voluntarily  assembling  and  constituting  themselves  into  one 
harmonious  communion.  This  idea  was  uttered  by  him  three 
years  previously,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  We  should  presume 
that  from  this  time  forth  firmly  established  congregations  would 
be  formed.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  October,  1526,  a  Hessian 
Synod  was  convoked  by  Landgrave  Philip  in  Hombei^,  at  which 
a  constitution  was  actually  adopted,  according  to  which  Christians 
acknowledging  the  word  of  God  were  authorized  of  their  own 
accord  to  inscribe  their  names  as  members  of  Christian  evangel- 
ical congregations;  spiritual  shepherds  and  bishops  could  be 
elected  by  these  congregational  meetings;  and  finally,  that  General 
Synods  for  the  State  Church  could  be  organized  by  these  meet- 
ings and  by  representatives  of  the  congregation. 

But  as  Luther  had  previously  lamented  the  lack  of  intelligent 
and  experienced  Christians  to  manage  church  afiairs,  so  he  now 
freely  declared  to  the  Landgrave  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  com- 
petent to  propose  an  extensive  code  of  laws,  and  that  the  people 
were  not  as  well  qualified  to  do  it  themselves,  as  those  thought 
who  made  laws  for  the  government  Besides  this,  the  thought 
was  intolerable  to  him,  that  the  mass  of  those  remaining  without, 
who,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Homberg  constitution, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  heathen,  should  be  left  to  their  fate,  without 
the  regular  preaching  of  the  gospel,  without  baptism,  and  without 
Christian  instruction  for  their  children.  As  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  before,  he  deemed  the  interests  of  the  church  inseparably 
connected  with  the  State,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  govern- 
ment officers  to  foster  the  church.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  had 
even  maintained  that  it  was  their  duty,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  for- 
bid the  hostile  attacks  of  the  priesthood  upon  the  gospel.  He 
now  extended  this  view  so  as  to  embrace  the  external  abomina- 
tions of  popish  worship  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  holding  that 
ihe  State  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cherish  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  people,  should  also  control  this  system  of  worship, 
without,  however,  compelling  men  to  adopt  the  new  doctrine,  or 
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employing  force  in  matters  of  conscience.  This  was  the  tenor  of 
his  request  at  that  time  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  members  of 
the  institution  at  Altenberg.  Inasmuch  as  the  material  means  for 
the  temporal  support  of  the  church  evidently  were  included  in  the 
category  of  external  life  and  civil  order,  which  the  government 
was  bound  to  maintain,  it  would  only  be  one  step  in  advance  if 
the  temporal  authority  would  prevent  the  publication  of  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  Word,  and  to  appoint  competent  preachers  of 
it.  Yea,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  going  too  far  for  this  authority 
to  take  in  hand  the  reorganization  and  custody  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  far  as  it  may  become  outwardly  necessary,  and  if  there 
were  no  order  of  worship  which  any  other  power  had  a  right  to 
establish.  The  Elector  John,  as  early  as  August  16,  1525,  issued 
from  his  residence  in  Weimar  this  proclamation  to  all  the  clergy 
of  his  jurisdiction:  "Hereafter  the  gospel  must  be  preached 
without  any  human  additions." 

Luther,  taking  his  stand  upon  these  principles  and  opinions, 
now  urged  his  own  sovereign  to  employ  comprehensive  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  the  church.  As  soon  as  the  officers  of 
the  University  had  become  settled,  and  the  Order  of  German 
Worship  had  been  completed,  he  began  working  in  behalf  of  a 
general  "  reform  of  the  parishes."  At  the  end  of  September  he 
writes:  "This  is  the  rock  of  offence  which  I  am  now  rolling 
along." 

October  31,  1525,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Ninety-five  The- 
ses, and  on  that  day  he  thus  addressed  the  Elector :  "  Since  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  Universities  have  been  disposed  of, 
and  divine  worship  reestablished,  there  remain  two  things  which 
demand  the  attention  of  your  Electoral  Grace  as  a  temporal  ruler 
and  a  lover  of  law  and  order.  The  one  is,  the  sad  condition  of 
the  parishes  everywhere,  and  the  other  is,  to  inquire  into  the  offi- 
cial conduct  of  his  counsellors  and  officers,"  of  which  he  had 
spoken  to  the  prince  previously  at  Wittenberg.  He  informed 
him  that  there  was  much  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  on  this 
subject  in  cities  and  in  the  country.  Having  received  a  favora- 
ble reply,  Luther  later  said,  concerning  his  last  request:  "The 
people  who  desire  evangelical  preachers  should  be  urged  to 
personal  efforts  towards  supplementing  the  salaries  of  their 
preachers."  He  proposed  to  divide  the  territory  into  four  or  five 
districts,  each  of  which  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  visitation  by  two 
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government  commissioners.  His  aim  was,  the  external  main* 
tenance  of  the  ministry,  and  securing  the  necessaiy  means  of 
their  support.  Neither  were  directions  for  ministers  overlooked. 
Superannuated  or  incapable  ministers,  if  otherwise  pious,  were  to 
be  instructed  to  read  the  gospels  and  postils  publicly,  or  have 
them  read.  He  £iiled  to  express  his  opinion  in  case  of  an  evan- 
gelical minister  becoming  obnoxious,  or  if  he  should  be  treated 
by  his  people  with  indifference.  But  as  we  may  gather  from  later 
consultations,  it  was  proposed  that  a  genuine  evangelical  ministry 
should  be  everywhere  settled  and  supported.  He  urged  upon 
the  Elector  the  importance  and  expediency  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  used  by  the  Church  as  a  willing  instrument  in  God's  hand, 
and  makes  this  plea:  "Your  Electoral  Highness  is  implored  by 
us,  by  our  pressing  wants,  and  assuredly  of  God,  to  aid  us  in  this 
sacred  work." 

Though  Luther's  plea  was  thoughtfully  considered  by  the 
Elector  John,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  an  easy  matter  to  accede  to 
Luther's  proposition.  Luther  knew  very  well  that  afiairs  of  import- 
ance at  court  were  paramount,  and  superseded  all  subordinate 
interests,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  prince. to  devote  his  prime 
attention  to  afiairs  of  state.  But  he  was  also  apprehensive  of  the 
indecision  of  the  prince,  being  surrounded,  as  he  was,  by  men  noted 
for  their  irreligion  and  selfishness.  Indeed,  the  whole  afTair  was 
more  difficult  and  complicated  than  Luther  first  thought 

A  whole  year  passed  before  the  principal  work  could  be  taken 
in  hand.  Visitations  to  the  parishes  were  undertaken  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Boma  in  January,  1526,  by  Spalatin  and  a  civil  officer; 
but  during  Lent  these  visits  were  also  made  within  the  limits  of 
Tenneberg,  in  Thuringia.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  energetic 
collaborators  in  the  work  of  reform  who  took  part  in  this  work 
of  inspection,  was  Frederick  Myconius,  of  Gotha,  a  warm  friend 
of  Luther,  The  Elector  meanwhile  instructed  the  clergy  to  fol- 
low Luther's  "  German  Mass"  in  conducting  divine  worship. 

The  general  interests  of  the  German  Empire  during  the  summer 
were  also  developed  to  such  a  condition  that  the  activity  of  the 
government  in  the  direction  of  reform  was  based  upon  a  safe  and 
promising  foundation ;  and  yet  at  this  very  time  the  outlook  of 
the  evangelical  cause  seemed  more  alarming  than  at  any  period 
since  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

Charles  had  brought  his  war  with  France  to  a  triumphant  ter- 
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mination.  During  the  war  the  edict  was  not  enforced,  far  so 
many  other  more  important  aflfairs  claimed  his  attention.  The 
peace,  however,  of  January,  1526,  concluded  at  Madrid,  with  the 
captured  King  Francis,  was  declared  by  both  sovereigns  to  have 
for  its  object  the  extermination  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  heresies. 
The  Emperor  also  sent  an  order  to  the  German  princes  to  make 
preparation  for  it,  and  a  number  of  them  hastily  assembled  for 
mutual  consultation.  The  League  of  Torgau  was  the  result  of 
these  deliberations.  But  no  sooner  was  King  Francis  released 
from  captivity,  and  returned  to  France,  than  he  annulled  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  observe. 
Pope  Clemens,  to  whom  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  the  pur- 
ification and  union  of  Christendom  had  been  held  out,  attached 
more  importance  to  the  political  interests  and  temporal  possessions 
in  Italy,  for  which  he,  the  Emperor,  and  King  Francis  had  vio- 
lently contended.  Alarmed  at  the  overpowering  sovereignty  of 
the  Emperor,  the  holy  father  now  exercised  his  assumed  divine 
authority,  and  absolutely  released  the  King  from  the  obligation 
of  his  oath,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Emperor. 
This  was  called  "  The  holy  sign."  Of  this  Myconius  says :  "  For 
whatever  is  done  by  the  pope  must  be  called  holy,  because  he  is 
so  pre-eminently  holy  that  he  can  do  nothing  wrong,  and  hence 
God,  gospel,  and  all  must  be  put  under  his  feet" 

At  this  juncture  the  Turk  was  also  advancing  from  the  East 
against  Germany.  At  last  it  became  impossible  to  call  a  Diet  at 
Spire,  originally  intended  to  enforce  the  resolution  of  Worms. 
This  Diet  resulted  in  the  imperial  decree  of  August  27,  1526,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  until  a  general  Christian  council,  or  at 
least  a  German  national  council,  were  convoked  to  decide  pending 
questions,  every  State  affected  by  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  be 
allowed  to  control  its  own  church  and  civil  affairs  as  it  could 
answer  before  God  and  the  emperor. 

On  November  22,  1526,  Luther  made  another  appeal  to  the 
Elector  John,  afler,  as  he  says,  "  not  having  presented  a  supplica- 
tion to  your  grace  for  a  long  time."  He  brought  to  his  attention 
the  case  of  the  peasants  who  were  unruly  and  recreant  to  God's 
Word.  He  felt  like  leaving  them  to  themselves,  without  a  minis- 
ter, "  like  swine,"  if  it  were  not  for  the  poor  youth,  who  should  be 
piously  cared  for.  He  now  laid  down  important  principles  which 
the  Government  and  the  States  should  adopt  and  practice.     He 
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regarded  the  ruler  of  the  country  as  the  chief  guardian  of  the 
youth,  and  of  all  who  stood  in  need  of  education.  The  cities  and 
villages  which  were  financially  able  should  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port schools  and  churches,  just  as  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  for  bridges,  roads,  and  other  public  improvements.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  command  of  God  and  to  general  necessity.  If  our 
duty  is  neglected  in  these  affairs,  the  country  will  be  crowded  with 
a  lawless  rabble.  He  further  argued  that  since  the  power  of  the 
pope  has  been  weakened,  that  monasteries  and  convents  should 
revert  to  the  prince  as  the  chief  head  of  the  government,  and  that 
upon  him  devolves  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  burden,  of  thus  recti- 
fying af&irs,  inasmuch  as  no  one  else  has  the  authority  to  do  so. 
He  especially  conjured  the  prince  not  to  allow  the  nobility  to  seize 
the  estates  of  the  convents  and  appropriate  the  revenues  to  them- 
selves, as  was  rumored  some  of  them  had  done.  These  institu- 
tions were  founded  for  the  service  of  God,  and  what  was  left  of 
them  now  should  be  used  for  the  public  good  or  the  poor.  Of 
such  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the  Elector  who  had  never  felt 
any  interest  in  the  gospel,  but  now  were  jubilant  over  this  rich 
booty  and  the  liberty  which  the  gospel  secured  them,  but  which 
they  had  abused,  Luther  complained  vehemently. 

Now  the  work  was  to  be  energetically  begun.  The  Elector 
authorized  his  Chancellor,  Bruck,  Luther,  and  others  to  meet  in,- 
Wittenberg  for  consultation  on  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted. 
Inspectors  were  appointed  in  February,  1527,  of  whom  Melanch- 
thon  was  one.  Work  was  begun  in  the  Wittenberg  district,  of 
which  there  is  no  report  extant.  In  July  the  first  important  visi- 
tation was  made  in  Thuringia. 

About  this  time  Luther  was  visited  by  severe  affliction  in  his 
person  and  family.  The  system  of  visitation  was  also  subjected 
to  interruption ;  and,  besides,  the  University  was  suffering  from 
internal  disturbance,  so  that  from  all  sides  he  was  assailed  by 
formidable  trials. 

The  first  year  of  his  matrimonial  life  had  happily  passed,  even 
though  at  that  period  already  he  felt  symptoms  of  calculus,  which 
at  a  later  period  became  the  plague  of  his  life. 

On  July  7,  1526,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Riihel,  that  he  had 
been  presented  "  by  his  dear  Katie,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
with  a  little  Hans  Luther,  a  hale  and  hearty  first-born."  Accord- 
ing to  another  letter,  "  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  blessed 
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ness  of  matrimonial  life,  of  which  the  pope,  with  his  sacerdotal 
attendants  and  flatterers,  is  not  worthy." 

Amid  manifold  theological  and  ecclesiastical  labors  and  prepara- 
tions for  visitations,  he  nevertheless  took  a  deep  interest  in  domes- 
tic affairs.  He  laid  out  his  garden  belonging  to  the  monastery ; 
he  superintended  the  excavation  of  a  well ;  he  ordered  his  garden 
seeds  from  Niirnberg  through  his  friend  Link,  and  radishes 
from  Erfurt  At  the  same,  he  wrote  to  Link  for  tools  for  his 
lathe,  with  which  he  and  his  servant,  Wolf  or  Wolfgang  Sieber- 
ger,  amused  themselves.  He  writes  that  "  the  Wittenberger  bar- 
barians are  very  far  behind  in  this  art;  but  in  case  the  world 
should  refuse  him  a  living,  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  he  wanted 
to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself." 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  however,  a  violent  conges- 
tion of  the  heart  almost  terminated  his  life,  from  which  however 
he  was  soon  relieved.  He  was  seized  with  another  attack  of  sick- 
ness, accompanied  with  a  distressing  spiritual  temptation  on  July 
6th,  which  left  very  serious  consequences.  The  anguish  of  his 
soul  was  unspeakable,  and  he  sent  for  his  faithful  friend  and  con-' 
fessor,  Bugenhagen,  who  undertook  to  console  him  and  his  family 
with  the  divine  promises  and  long  continued  prayer.  Following 
the  advice  of  his  confessor,  he  ventured  upon  the  indulgence  of  a 
breakfast,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Electoral  Heredi- 
tary Marshal  Hans  Loeser.  He  ate  little,  but  was  cheerful  in 
his  intercourse  with  all  his  guests.  After  tlie  breakfast,  he  and 
Jonas  strolled  into  the  garden  of  the  latter  for  recreation,  and  he 
felt  sufficiently  relieved  to  invite  Jonas  and  his  wife  to  his  house 
for  the  evening.  But  when  they  came,  in  the  evening,  Luther 
complained  of  a  roaring  in  his  left  ear,  resembling  the  noise  of 
the  sea.  It  extended  like  a  tornado  through  his  whole  head,  oc- 
casioning intolerable  agony.  He  concluded  to  go  to  bed,  but  he 
fainted  on  the  threshold  of  his  chamber,  whilst  he  called  for 
water.  Sprinkling  with  cold  water  restored  him  to  consciousness, 
when  he  began  to  pray,  and  converse  on  spiritual  subjects, 
although  after  a  short  interval  he  was  again  overcome  by 
a  swoon.  Augustine  Schurf,  the  physician,  being  summoned, 
ordered  his  body,  which  had  become  cold,  to  be  warmed  by  fric- 
tion and  the  application  of  heated  cloths.  Bugenhagen  also  was 
recalled.  The  patient  blessed  the  Lord  who  had  imparted  to  him 
the  knowledge  of  his  name:    "God's  will  be  done,"  he   said. 
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'*  whether  he  should  die,  which  would  be  his  gain,  or  whether 
He  would  permit  him  to  continue  his  work  as  a  living  man." 
He  called  upon  his  friends  to  bear  witness,  that  unto  the  end  he 
had  firmly  and  truly  taught  according  to  God's  word.  He  com- 
forted his  wife  in  the  most  endearing  terms,  and  tenderly  exhorted 
her  to  cling  to  the  gospel.  He  also  asked,  "  Where  is  my  dearly 
beloved  little  Hans? "  The  child  smiled  in  the  father's  face,  who 
then  commended  child  and  mother  to  that  God  who  is  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  the  Judge  of  the  widow.  He  then  directed 
the  attention  of  the  family  to  several  silver  cups  in  his  possession, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him,  and  which  constituted  the  only 
legacy  he  could  leave  them.  After  profuse  perspiration  he  was 
relieved,  and  next  day  he  was  well  enough  to  rise  and  partake  of 
his  meals.  Of  this  attack  he  says  himself,  that  though  he  had 
calmly  expected  to  die  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  friends,  yet 
that  the  spiritual  temptation  itself  previously  endured  was  more 
painful  than  death  itself. 

Luther  furthermore  complained  of  faintness  in  the  head.  Re- 
peated and  increased  depressions  and  spiritual  agony  continued  to 
annoy  him.  On  August  2d,  he  informed  Melanchthon,  at  that 
time  active  in  the  visitations  of  Thuringia,  that  for  over  a  week 
he  had  been  cast  about  betwixt  death  and  hell,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence, he  was  still  trembling  in  all  his  limbs.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  suffering,  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  a  pestilence  was  ap- 
proaching Wittenberg,  and  even  had  already  broken  out.  It  was 
known  this  terrible  scourge  had  repeatedly  raged  in  Germany, 
and  the  very  mention  of  it  again  spread  terror.  From  mere  fear 
the  University  was  removed  to  Jena. 

Luther,  in  company  with  Bugenhagen,  whom  he  assisted  in  his 
ministerial  duties  in  his  congregation,  which  now,  more  than  ever, 
needed  a  shepherd,  concluded  to  remain.  Though  his  sovereign 
wrote:  "For  various  reasons,  and  your  own  sake,  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  your  connection  with  the  University  severed.  Come  and 
gratify  us."  Luther  wrote  to  a  friend:  "We  are  here  not  lefl 
alone ;  Christ,  your  prayers,  and  those  of  all  the  saints  and  holy 
angels  are  with  us.*' 

The  plague  had  really  broken  out,  though  not  with  the  violence 
which  corresponded  with  the  general  alarm.  Luther  soon  counted 
eighteen  bodies  which  had  been  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  his  resi- 
dence near  the  Elster  gate.     The  disease  originated  in  the  centre 
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of  the  city,  the  so-called  Fisherman's  District;  here  died  the  first 
victim,  the  wife  of  the  burgomaster,  Tilo  Denes,  and  Luther  was 
present.  To  friends  at  other  places,  he  sent  encouraging  reports, 
and  denied  all  extravagant  statements  concerning  its  virulence. 
His  friend  Hess,  in  Breslau,  asked  him  "  whether  it  was  proper 
for  a  Christian  to  fly  from  a  place  ravaged  by  pestilence."  He 
replied  in  a  public  letter,  which  treated  of  the  conduct  of  a  Chris- 
tian in  general  under  such  circumstances.  A  few  of  the  students 
remained  in  Wittenberg,  and  for  these  he  began  a  new  course  of 
lectures. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  now  suffered  a  renewed  attack  of  an  old 
complaint,  which  continued  to  torment  him  painfully  for  some 
months.  He  observed  that  a  similar  trouble  had  been  experienced 
by  him  in  his  youth,  but  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would  grow  to 
such  proportions.  His  anxieties  arising  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  and  separation  from  all  his  friends,  except  Bugenhagen, 
must  have  contributed  to  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

It  was  also  at  this  time,  that  he  received  the  melancholy  intelli* 
gence  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  faithful  fellow-believer,  the  Bavarian 
minister,  Leonard  Kaiser,  who  on  August  16,  1527,  was  publicly 
burned  in  Scherding.  This  event  agitated  him  profoundly.  Just 
as  in  the  previous  martyrdom  of  Henry  von  Zutphen,  he  now 
again  expressed  the  lamentation  over  his  own  unworthiness  of 
bearing  his  dying  testimony  for  Christ  on  the  funeral  pile  in  com- 
parison with  these  saints  of  God.  He  published  a  narrative  of 
the  life  and  death  of  ICaiser,  furnished  by  Michael  Stiefel,  with  a 
preface  and  peroration.  About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
consolatory  epistle  to  the  evangelical  Christians  at  Halle,  whose 
pastor,  Winkler,  had  been  murdered  the  previous  April. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  received  a  new  controversial 
treatise,  by  Erasmus,  against  him,  which  he  did  not  improperly 
designate  as  the  production  of  a  poisonous  serpent,  and  he  was 
also  vigorously  carrying  on  a  conflict  with  Zwingli  and  CEcolam- 
padius.  In  a  letter  to  Jonas,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  that  Erasmus  and 
the  Sacramentarians  (Zwingli,  etc.)  could  only  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  experience  the  agony  of  my  heart ;  I  am  sure  they  would 
honestly  change  their  minds ;  now,  my  enemies  are  strong  and 
take  a  savage  delight  in  heaping  upon  me  pain  upon  pain,  whom 
God  has  already  so  fearfully  afflicted." 

The  plague  now  attacked  some  qf  his  own  household.    The 
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wife  of  the  physician,  Schurf,  who  at  that  time  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  Luther,  was  seized,  but  slowly  recovered  toward  the 
ensuing  November.  In  the  parsonage,  the  wife  of  chaplain  or 
deacon  George  Roerer  died,  November  2d,  upon  which  Luther 
took  Bugenhagen  and  his  family,  wh6  were  terribly  alarmed,  into 
his  own  house.  But  very  soon,  dangerous  symptoms  showed 
themselves  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Mocha,  who  also  occupied 
a  room  in  Luther's  house.  His  wife,  just  at  this  time,  was  anti- 
cipating an  interesting  event,  and  this  created  additional  anxiety, 
because  Roerer's  wife  had  sickened  and  died  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  Katharina,  as  he  says,  firmly  trusted  in  Providence, 
and  she  escaped.  At  the  same  time,  finally,  toward  the  end  of 
October,  his  little  son  John  took  sick,  and  would  eat  nothing  for 
twelve  days.  As  about  that  time,  the  31st,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Ninety-five  Theses  occurred.  Luther  spoke  to  Amsdorf  of  the 
troubles  which  bore  down  so  heavily  upon  him,  and  concluded: 
"  Thus  there  are  fightings  without  and  terrors  within ;  but  there 
is  one  consolation  which  we  can  claim  in  opposition  to  the  raging 
of  Satan :  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  which  rescues  the  souls  of  men, 
even  if  Satan  torments  our  bodies.  Pray  for.  us,  that  we  may 
submissively  bow  to  the  afflicting  Providence  of  God,  and  over- 
come the  power  and  artifice  of  the  devil,  whether  it  be  by  dying 
or  living.     Amen.     October  31,  1527." 

A  short  time  after  this,  Luther  could  send  more  favorable  re- 
ports of  the  sick  in  his  family  to  Jonas,  but  still  sighed  himself 
under  the  weight  of  unspeakable  despondency;  "lam  enduring 
God's  displeasure,  because  I  have  sinned  against  Him ;  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  princes,  the  bishops,  and  the  .whole  world  hate 
me,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  my  brethren  also  (he  means  the 
Sacramentarians)  torment  me;  my  sins,  death,  Satan  with  his 
angels,  rage  unceasingly,  and  whither  should  I  fly  for  comfort,  if 
Christ  should  also  abandon  me,  for  whose  sake  they  hate  me? 
But  He  will  not  abandon  the  poor  sinner;  never,  no,  never!" 
Here  follow  the  words  above  quoted  concerning  Erasmus  and  the 
Sacramentarians. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  the  plague  gradually  abated 
On  the  loth  he  thus  writes  of  his  own  household :  "  My  little  son 
is  well  again  and  cheerful ;  SchurTs  wife  has  recovered ;  Margaret 
has  escaped  death,  against  our  fears.  Five  of  our  swine  have  died 
in  place  of  these  sick  people*"     And  when  he  returned  home  this 
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day  from  his  lecture  room,  he  was  greeted  with  the  happy  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  become  the  father  of  a  robust  daughter,  whom 
he  named  Elizabeth. 

Whilst  enduring  the  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  assurance  that  his 
Lord  and  Saviour  was  still  with  him  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  and 
that  God  permitted  them  to  come  upon  him  for  his  own  and  oth- 
ers* benefit.  "  What  Paul  says  of  himself,"  he  observes,  "  applies 
also  to  me :  'as  dying,  and  behold,  I  yet  live.'  "  Yea,  he  would 
not  wish  to  be  delivered  from  his  troubles,  if  God  and  his  Saviour 
were  glorified  thereby. 

Luther's  famous  hymn,  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  as  has 
recently  been  demonstrated,  was  most  likely  first  published  in  a 
small  hymn  book,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1527). 
We  may  recognize  in  it  the  outpourings  of  his  troubled  yet  trium- 
phant spirit  in  those  days  of  severe  trial.  At  least,  his  language 
uttered  on  that  anniversary  of  the  reformation  harmonizes  beau- 
tifully with  the  sentiment  of  the  hymn. 

The  cessation  of  the  plague  and  the  return  of  his  friends  had  a 
happy  influence  towards  delivering  him  from  his  physical  and 
mental  troubles  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, after  the  breaking  out  of  the  pestilence,  the  work  of  church 
visitation  was  suspended.  Melanchthon,  however,  who  had  re- 
paired to  Jena,  received  directions  to  sketch  rules  and  methods 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  Luther  received  in 
August  the  articles  proposed  by  him,  for  examination. 

These  articles  comprehended  the  principles  of  the  evangelical 
system  of  doctrines,  which  henceforth  were  to  be  adopted  in  the 
congregations;  especially  in  reference  to  the  common  people, 
who  for  the  most  part  seemed  still  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Christian  faith  and  life,  and  also  in  reference  to  many 
of  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrine,  who,  as  Melanchthon  ac- 
knowledged, were  not  improperly  charged  with  making  the  doc- 
trine of  saving  faith  a  ground  of  false  security,  or  even  a  covering 
of  moral  obliquity,  and  that  their  sermons  consisted  rather  of 
attacks  upon  the  pope  than  of  edifying  instruction.  Melanchthon 
said :  "  Those  men  have  not  conquered  the  pope,  who  imagine 
they  have  done  it."  And  whilst  he  taught  that  those  who  are 
grieved  on  account  of  their  sins  should  only  believe  in  forgiveness 

for  Christ's  sake,  and  by  this  faith  become  righteous  before  God, 
21 
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and  there  alone  find  comfort  and  peace,  yet  he  would  have  the 
people  most  impressively  warned  that  this  faith  could  not  exist 
without  true  repentance  and  alarm  before  God ;  that  consolation 
could  only  be  experienced  where  this  alarm  on  account  of  sin  was 
present,  and  that  the  divine  law  with  its  demands  and  threaten- 
must  beget  this  emotion  in  the  soul. 

Luther  himself  had  very  distinctly  taught,  and  upon  the  ground 
of  his  own  experience,  that  saving  faith  through  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  gospel  could  only  dwell  in  a  heart  that  was  broken 
and  bowed  down  by  the  law  of  God,  and,  furthermore,  that  it 
must  show  its  genuineness  by  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  These 
two  men  did  not  diflfer  in  their  general  views  on  this  great  sub- 
ject, although,  perhaps,  Luther  would  not  have  attached  as  much 
importance  to  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  the  subject  as  Melancthon 
did.  But  a  loud  outcry  was  now  heard  from  the  Romish  oppo- 
nents, that  Melanchthon  no  longer  dared  to  uphold  the  Lutheran 
doctrine;  it  was  their  interest,  before  this,  violently  to  assail  the 
doctrine  itself;  and  what  was  more  worthy  of  remark  was,  that 
an  attack  was  made  upon  Melanchthon  by  one  of  the  near  circle 
of  friends.  Agricola  in  Eisleben  would  hear  nothing  of  a  repent- 
ance  which  is  generated  from  those  oppressions  of  the  law,  and 
from  fear  of  punishment,  but  only  of  that  which  proceeded  from 
the  glad  tidings  of  divine  love  and  grace;  from  this  source  alone 
proceeds  a  genuine  fear  of  God,  which  fears  God  not  on  account 
of  punishment,  but  for  His  own  sake;  this  was  a  distinction  which 
he  did  not  discern  in  Melanchthon's  treatise.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  doctrinal  controversy  had  occured  among  those  who, 
until  then,  had  stood  on  the  common  basis  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. 

Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  with  the  plan,  and.  found 
very  few  changes  to  make  in  it — the  prattle  of  the  opponents 
did  not  move  him ;  he  also  succeeded  in  securing  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Elector  in  it;  "he  who  undertakes  a  divine  enterprise 
must  let  the  devil  have  his  will  in  chattering  and  lying  as  he 
likes."  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  what  Melanchthon  had 
said,  ''that  all  this  system  of  rules  and  measures  was  set  forth  in 
the  simplest  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes."  He  also 
found  that  in  such  a  sketch,  the  finer  doctrinal  distinctions  and 
conclusions  would  be  out  of  place.  He  succeeded  in  silencing 
Agricola,  who  wanted  to  be  more  Lutheran  than  he  was  himself 
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After  Melanchthon's  work  had  been  subjected  by  the  Elector 
to  a  thorough  examination  and  discussion  at  the  hands  of  various 
parties,  it  was  finally  published  by  his  order,  with  a  preface  by 
Luther  in  March,  1528,  and  was  entitled,  "  Instructions  for  the 
Visitor  of  the  Clerg>-  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony."  In  the  pre- 
face, Luther  set  forth  the  importance  of  and  necessity  for  the 
Church,  of  such  inspection  and  visitation.  He  based  its  necessity 
upon  the  fact  that,  when  the  bishops  and  archbishops  had  become 
unfaithful  to  their  duty,  no  one  else  would  have  a  special  call  or 
clear  command  to  perform  it ;  that  for  this  reason  the  prince  of 
the  country,  as  the  divinely-appointed  civil  authority,  had  been 
appealed  to,  to  perform  this  service  for  the  gospel  out  of  love  for 
Christ  and  His  cause,  since  he  was  not  bound  to  do  it  in  virtue  of 
his  office  as  a  civil  ruler. 

In  a  similar  meaning,  Luther,  at  a  later  period,  once  designated 
the  evangelical  princes  as  "bishops  in  time  of  need."  At  the 
same  time,  these  rules  of  visitation  made  provision  for  the  per- 
manent office  of  superintendents,  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
districts. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  preparations  were  made  for  a 
visitation  embracing  the  whole  electoral  territory.  Originally, 
the  object  was,  by  a  committee,  to  undertake  the  different  circles, 
or  communities,  in  regular  rotation.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
this  plan  would  occasion  much  delay  and  other  inconveniences. 
Instead  of  that,  the  more  general  course  was  adopted,  of  sending 
different  committees  at  the  same  time  to  different  circles.  Each 
consisted  of  one  theologian  and  several  laymen,  jurists,  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  prince  or  other  official  characters.  For  the  elect- 
oral circle,  Luther  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  committee.  In 
the  mean  time  the  work  was  begun  in  some  districts  sooner  than 
in  others.  The  beginning  was  made  October  22d  in  the  electoral 
circle,  and  as  is  most  likely  in  Wittenberg  itself 

Since  the  12th  of  May,  he  had  cheerfully  assumed  another 
onerous  task.  Bugenhagen  had  left  for  Brunswick,  where  at  the 
invitation  of  the  magistracy,  he  prosecuted  the  work  of  the 
Church  reform,  and  from  which  place  he  had  gone  in  October  to 
Hamburg  for  the  same  purpose,  and  remained  until  the  following 
June.  Luther  became  his  substitute  as  pastor;  he  preached  regu- 
larly three  or  four  times  every  week.  In  addition  to  this,  he  aiso 
took  part  in  the  visitation,  but  tlie  field  assigned  to  him  did  not 
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take  him  far  from  Wittenberg.  Thus  he  was  engaged  for  several 
months  without  intermission  and  then  with  various  interruptions, 
until  the  following  spring.  Since  the  end  of  January  1529,  he 
again  suffered  from  vertigo  and  **  roaring"  in  his  head  for  some 
weeks ;  he  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  fatigue  or  a  temptation 
of  Satan,  and  begged  the  prayers  of  friends  that  his  faith  might 
not  fail. 

The  destitution  and  necessary  labor  resulting  from  it,  which 
the  visitation  developed,  corresponded  to  his  anticipations.  In 
the  electoral  circle  the  state  of  things  was  generally  favorable ; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  parishes  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  Elector,  and  this  had  a  good  effect,  and  in  the  towns  the 
magistrates  had  partly  performed  their  duty.  The  majority  of 
the  clergy  at  least  satisfied  the  liberal  claims,  which  under  given 
circumstances  were  made  upon  them.  But  in  many  sections  of 
the  territory,  the  state  of  things  Was  much  worse.  A  striking 
example  of  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  not  only  among 
the  peasantry  but  among  their  clergy,  was  discovered  in  a  village 
near  Torgau.  The  old  pastor  could  hardly  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  or  the  Creed,  whilst  in  a  wide  extent  of  the  country  he 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  practical  exorcist.  Deposition  of  min- 
isters, particularly  for  gross  immorality,  intemperance,  imprudent 
marriages,  etc.,  necessarily  followed ;  it  became  necessary  also  to 
forbid  others  from  keeping  drinking  houses,  and  from  pursuing 
other  secular  employments.  On  the  other  hand,  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  trouble  occasioned  by  the  inclination  of  some  ministers  to 
the  Romish  church.  Luther  reports  that  he  found  poverty  and 
want  on  every  side.  One  place  was  found  where  the  peasants 
knew  no  prayer,  and  another  where  they  refused  to  learn  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  because  it  was  too  long.  Very  few  village  schools 
Were  found  in  all  the  territory.  The  visitors  were  compelled  to  be 
satisfied,  if  the  children  were,  at  least,  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments,  by  the  sexton.  Admission 
to  the  Sacrament  was  made  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  them. 

Luther  performed  his  part  of  the  visitation  in  his  usual  popular 
and  energetic  manner,  and  mingled  personally  with  the  people. 

Nothing  was  better  adapted  to  the  clergy,  who  needed  a  model 
for  their  sermons,  and  for  the  congregations,  whose  pastors  had, 
on  account  of  their  incapacity,  to  use  the  sermons  of  other  ttien, 
than  Luther's  postils.     The  use  of  them  was  ordered  where  it  was 
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necessary.  They  had  shortly  before  been  finished;  after  Luther 
in  1525  had  concluded  the  winter  half  year  series,  m  1527,  his 
friend  Roth  of  Zwickau,  published  the  whole  collection  for  the 
Sundays  of  the  other  half  year  and  for  the  festivals  and  holy  days. 
These  he  gathered  from  earlier  single  editions  or  manuscript 
copies. 

But  the  most  important  work  he  felt  it  his  duty  now  to  under- 
take, was  the  preparation  of  a  Catechism,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  common  people,  and  especially  for  the  young.  Four  years 
before,  already  he  had  tried  to  prevail  upon  some  friends  to  under- 
take this  task.  In  his  "German  Mass"  (1526,)  he  said:  "Above 
all,  what  we  need  in  our  German  church  service,  is  a  plain,  simple, 
good  catechism,"  and  "  that  he  did  not  know  any  better  method 
of  setting  forth  Christian  instruction  than  by  the  three  old  prin- 
cipal divisions,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  they  contain  simply  and  briefly  nearly  everything  which 
is  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  know." 

Soon  after,  in  the  midst  of  his  visitation  duties,  in  the  beginning 
of  1529,  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  larger  production,  which 
was  designed  to  be  a  guide  to  preachers  in  their  religious  instruc- 
tion and  sermons — how  to  explain  and  enforce  the  lessons  of  the 
three  principal  divisions,  and  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  his  so-called  "  Large  Catechism," 
originally  bearing  the  simple  title  of  "  German  Catechism." 

Soon  after  followed  the  "  Small  Catechism  '*  (also  called  En- 
chiridion), which  briefly  comprehended  these  lessons  in  questions 
and  answers,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  young  persons  and 
those  who  had  received  no  religious  instruction.  In  the  introduc- 
tion he  says :  "  I  felt  compelled  to  send  forth  this  catechism  on 
*  Christian  Instruction,'  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  form,  on 
account  of  the  wretchedly  ignorant  condition  of  the  common 
people,  which  I  have  lately  observed  whilst  I  was  a  Visitor. 
Heaven  help  us !  how  my  heart  was  depressed  by  the  painful  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  common  people  know  scarcely  anything  of 
Christian  doctrine,  particularly  in  the  villages;  and,  unfortunately, 
many  of  the  clergy  are  entirely  incompetent  to  teach."  Hence, 
he  implores  his  clerical  brethren  to  pity  the  people,  and  to  aid  in 
introducing  the  catechism  among  them,  and  especially  among  the 
young  people,  and  if  they  can  do  nothing  better,  to  take  his  tables 
and  forms  and  teach  them  word  for  word. 
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For  the  use  of  the  pastors  he  appended  to  this  catechism  a  for* 
mula  of  matrimony,  and  to  the  second  edition,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, a  formula  of  baptism  which  he  had  issued  three  years 
before. 

This  catechism  admirably  met  the  wants  of  those  untaught  in 
religious  things,  and  those  of  every-day  and  Christian  life,  for  to 
the  principal  divisions  he  added  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
grace  before  meat,  as  well  as  a  series  of  biblical  texts  adapted  to 
all  conditions. 

Above  all,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  clergy  to 
impress  Christian  truth  upon  the  people.  But  he  also  aimed  at 
urging  every  head  of  a  family  to  instruct  his  domestics  in  relig- 
ious truth,  teaching  them  to  pray,  to  ask  God's  blessing,  and  to 
give  thanks. 

The  catechism  was  limited  to  the  most  simple  Christian  funda- 
mental truths,  without  any  regard  to  their  polemical  aspect.  In 
the  preparation  of  it  he  used  what  ancient  tradition  had  handed 
down,  particularly  in  his  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  appended  short  prayers.  Its  originality  and  transparency,  its 
depth  and  simplicity,  which  corresponded  to  the  wants  not  only 
of  that  age  but  of  the  present,  are  sufficiently  tested  by  the  use 
of  it  during  so  many  years  among  different  ranks  of  society. 
Excepting  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  short  production  of 
Luther  is  the  most  important  and  useful  for  our  people. 

The  visitations  ceased  when  the  catechisms  were  published, 
although  they  had  not  been  introduced  into  every  congregation. 
Other  affairs  and  threatening  dangers  now  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  princes  and  reformers  to  an  almost  exclusive  extent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ERASMUS  AND    HENRY   VIII.      CONTROVERSY   WITH    ZWINGLI    AND 

HIS  ADHERENTS,   TO    1 5 28. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  various  publications  above  mentioned 
concerning  Luther  in  his  relation  to  the  champions  of  Catholic 
ecclesiasticism  during  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Peas- 
ants' war  and  his  marriage.  His  controversy  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  these,  Erasmus,  ended  on  his  part  with  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  entitled  "  De  Servo  Arbitrio." 

To  a  new  book,  in  two  parts,  1526  and  1527,  which  Erasmus 
published  against  him,  which,  in  its  contents,  was  very  unimport- 
ant, but  bitter  and  insulting  in  tone,  he  did  not  reply.  Erasmus 
gratified  himself  and  his  patrons  by  virulent  attacks  upon  the 
Reformation,  and  charged  it  with  bringing  ruin  upon  all  the  noble 
arts,  and  anarchy  in  the  Church,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in  his 
own  fawning  style  and  fashion,  and  by  the  help  of  secular  princes 
he  was  still  trying  to  promote  certain  reforms  within  the  old 
church  system  and  upon  its  hierarchical  principles.  But  now,  as 
before,  he  artfully  refrained  from  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
themselves.  In  Luther's  opinion,  he  continued  to  be  a  refined 
epicurean,  who  really,  but  secretly,  doubted  and  scoffed  at  religion 
and  Christianity. 

Luther's  letter  to  King  Henry  required  a  long  time  to  reach 
him  and  to  be  answered.  The  reply  may  have  afforded  the 
royal  opponent  much  enjoyment ;  it  was  much  coarser  than  that 
of  Duke  George ;  it  particularly  took  occasion  of  Luther's  mar- 
riage, to  heap  upon  him  the  most  malignant  scurrility.  At  New 
Year,  1527,  Emser  published  an  edition  in  German,  to  which  he 
appended  some  of  his  own  abusive  and  lying  charges.  Luther 
wished  publicly  to  reply  to  this,  only  lest  through  his  publication 
the  impression  might  be  created  that  he  had  already  expressed 
himself  in  general  terms  to  the  King  as  ready  to  recant.  He  did 
thus  reply  in  a  few  powerfully  written  pages.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  he  had  specially  excepted  in  that  letter  his  views 
on  recantation,  that  he   still  maintained  them  defiantly  against 

(327) 
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kings  and  devils ;  that  there  was  nothing  that  upheld,  strength- 
ened, and  cheered  his  heart  more  than  these.  To  the  personal 
slanders  concerning  depraved  lusts,  etc.,  etc.,  which  Henry  VIII., 
this  man  of  unbounded  carnal  passions,  had  heaped  upon  him, 
he  replied,  "  that  he  knew  well,  that  he,  as  far  as  his  personal  life 
was  concerned,  was  a  poor  sinner,  and  allowed  his  enemies  to  be 
pure  saints  and  angels,"  but  he  added,  "  that  before  God  and  his 
dear  fellow  Christians,  he  acknowledged  himself  a  sinner,  but 
before  the  world  he  would  be  pious,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  shall  not  be  worthy  to  tie  his  shoe-latchets."  In  reference 
to  his  letter,  he  confessed  that  in  this  case  as  in  his  letter  to  Duke 
George,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  foolish  attempt 
at  humiliation.  "  I  am  a  sheep,  and  will  remain  a  sheep,  because 
my  faith  is  so  weak." 

In  this  production  he  alludes  to  adversaries  of  another  charac- 
ter, who  wound  his  heart  more  deeply — these  are  his  "  tender 
children,  his  little  brothers,  his  golden  little  friends;  the  factious 
spirits,  the  fanatics,  who  never  would  have  known  anything  valu- 
able about  Christ  or  the  gospel,  if  Luther  had  not  written  before." 
By  these  he  particularly  meant  the  new  **  Sacramentarians,"  with 
Zwingli  at  their  head. 

Zwingli  now,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  incorporated  with  the 
history  of  Luther.  He  was  always  treated  by  him  as  a  freshly 
grown  scion  of  that  fanatical  party,  which  greatly  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  his  appearance 
upon  this  stage,  and  rightly  to  appreciate  his  character,  we  must 
consider  some  facts  relating  to  his  history.  He  was  only  a  few 
months  younger  than  Luther,  and  since  15 19,  he  was  prosecuting 
independent  and  progressive  evangelical  and  reformatory  meas- 
sures  in  the  churcli  of  Zurich.  His  active  labors  were  extended 
into  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  but  he  was  little  known  in 
Wittenberg. 

His  work  hitherto  had  been  much  more  easy  in  his  country  than 
Luther's  in  Germany.  The  government,  the  great  Council  of  the 
republic,  not  only  protected  him,  but  as  early  as  1520,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  enacted  a  law  granting  liberty  to  preach  the 
evangelical  and  apostolic  Word;  and  in  1523  adopted  the  doc- 
trines which  he  founded  on  that  basis,  and  then  abolished  all 
idolatrous  usages.  No  imperial  decree  was  held  over  him  as  a 
threat.     For  political  reasons,  the  pope  conducted  himself  with 
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extraordinary  circumspection  and  reserve ;  he  delayed  lon^,  with 
the  ban  which  had  been  pronounced  against  Luther ;  even  Adrian, 
the  uncompromising  pope,  to  whom  Luther  was  an  object  of 
abomination,  had  only  gracious,  enticing  words  for  the  Zurich 
reformer.  At  the  same  time,  the  Zurich  government,  in  perfect 
understanding  with  Zwingli,  resolutely  opposed  the  fanatical  and 
anabaptistic  intruders,  and  among  the  population  of  the  small 
territory  with  its  free  cities,  there  did  not  exist  that  neglected, 
impoverished  mass,  so  difficult  of  being  influenced  by  preaching, 
as  the  peasant  population  of  Germany.  Herein  Zwingli  had 
great  advantages,  and  he  could  prosecute  his  work  with  compar- 
tive  ease. 

Neither  had  he  such  severe  conflicts  to  encounter  as  Luther 
had ;  he  had  no  need  of  fighting  his  way  through  such  dreadful 
spiritual  troubles  and  satanic  temptations.  The  grand  conception 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  consolations  of  conscience 
through  his  pardoning  grace,  was  not  so  distinctly  made  by  him 
the  central  point  of  his  religious  views  and  feelings  and  spiritual 
interest;  he  did  not  comprehend  the  fervor  with  which  Luther 
laid  hold  of  all  those  means,  through  which  this  grace  is  offered 
to  the  believing  church,  and  to  every  individual  Christian  as  the 
peculiar  and  personal  want  of  his  heart.  His  view  extended 
itself  over  religious  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole, 
and  this  was  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  faith,  though  dis- 
torted by  human  additions  and  false  interpretations ;  he  had  more 
regard  than  Luther  to  enforcement  of  the  moral  or  eth.cal  require- 
ments of  the  Scriptures,  than  a  distinct  comprehension  and  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrinal.  Hence  a  rupture  with  the  past  was  to  him 
comparatively  easy;  critical  scruples  against  tradition  did  not  lie 
as  heavily  on  his  conscience,  as  upon  Luther's.  The  humanistic 
culture  which  he  pursued  exerted  an  influence  upon  his  critical 
investigations.  In  his  whole  bearing  there  was  displayed  a  dis- 
tinct and  sober  comprehension  of  things,  and  a  more  calm  and 
subdued  disposition,  compared  with  Luther's  peculiar  penetration, 
and  choleric  melancholic  temperament.  Besides,  there  was  con- 
nected with  his  practical  activity  a  legal  feature,  of  which  Luther's 
spirit  was  entirely  free.  This  was  manifested  by  Zwingli's  narrow 
zeal  against  the  toleration  of  paintings  in  the  churches.  The  Wit- 
tenberg theologians  were  compelled  to  observe,  to  their  regret, 
evidences  of  the  same  tendency  in  Carlstadt  and  other  fanatics. 
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Zwingli  at  the  same  time  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  transubstantiation  and  sacrificial  conception  of  the  Romish 
church ;  he,  even  at  a  later  period,  declared  that  he  never  really 
believed  them.  He  quoted  against  them  the  words  of  Christ  (John 
vi.  63,)  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  He  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  a  spiritual  participation  by  believers,  who  through  God's 
word  and  his  Spirit  in  faith  partook  of  the  salvation  secured  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  hence  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  this 
salvation  should  also  be  offered  to  individuals  by  the  distribution 
of  the  body  of  Christ  given  for  them,  through  the  sentient 
medium  of  bread,  and  that  by  this  means  their  faith  was  strength- 
ened. This  was  the  view  of  Luther ;  he  held  that  the  practical 
importance  of  that  presence  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  who  longed  for 
salvation,  or  the  true  believer,  was  in  this  particular  and  peculiar 
manner  assured  of  and  secured  forgiveness  and  communion  with 
his  Saviour.  Zwingli's  conception  of  God  and  of  that  which  is 
divine,  was  in  general  antagonistic  to  that  sentient,  visible  or 
tangible  communication  of  the  gift  of  salvation;  and  this  idea  was 
of  course  also  inconsistent  with  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
in  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  Christ,  according  to  Luther,  could 
and  would  be  present  in  the  sacrament  everywhere,  in  his  human, 
glorified  body.  Inasmuch  as  that  spiritual  participation,  accord- 
ing to  Zwingli,  could  be  enjoyed  everywhere,  even  irrespective 
of  the  sacrament,  he  further  held  that  the  essence  of  the  sacra- 
ment did  not  consist  in  that  spiritual  participation  itself,  but  in 
this,  that  believers  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  the  death 
of  Christ  profess  their  common  faith,  and  bind  themselves  to- 
gether as  members  of  his  body ;  he  designated  the  sacrament  as  a 
"  badge  of  duty."  We  know  that  Luther,  also,  from  the  very  first, 
taught  that  this,  or  the  communion,  was  meant  to  set  forth  the 
union  of  Christians  in  a  spiritual  body,  or  their  communion  of 
spirit,  faith  and  love.  But  he  understood  this  as  being  only  a 
secondary  feature,  and  according  to  his  view,  it  was  just  this  par- 
taking of  the  body  of  Christ  that  was  to  bring  them  into  such 
fellowship  with  one  another,  and  with  Christ  himself. 

Zwingli  also  explained  the  word  "  is"  in  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution as  meaning  "  represents."  CEcolampadius  preferred  the 
explanation  that  the  bread  was  not  the  body  in  a  proper  sense, 
but  a  figure  of  the  body.     Essentially  there  is  no  diflTerence 
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This  was  the  salient  point  of  doctrine  upon  which  the  two  re- 
formers, the  German  and  the  Swiss,  spent  their  antagonistic  con- 
troversial strength  ;  indeed,  it  wds  this  which  first  brought  them 
into  contact  with  each  other. 

About  the  same  time,  Luther  encountered  another  opponent  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper — ^the  Silesian,  Caspar  Schwenk- 
feld ;  he,  with  his  colleague,  Valentine  Knautwald,  also  contested 
the  presence  of  the  body,  but  gave  a  different  interpretation  to 
the  words  of  the  institution,  and  with  his  conception  of  the  doc- 
trine combined  more  profound  mystical  ideas  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion in  general,  which  in  small  circles  prevail  at  the  present  day. 

But  Luther,  as  he  wrote  to  Reutlingen,  discerned  in  them  all — 
Carlstadt,  Zwingli,  Schwenkfeld,  and  others — only  one  and  the 
same  inflated  sentient  idea,  which  twists  and  turns  in  every  direc- 
tion so  as  to  avoid  submission  to  the  word  of  God. 

He  first  wrote  publicly  against  Zwingli's  doctrine  in  1526,  in 
his  prefece  to  a  book  issued  by  the  Suabian  preachers,  the  heading 
of  which  is :  "  Against  the  new  factionists,  who  are  relating  new 
dreams  concerning  the  sacrament,  and  perplexing  the  people." 

Blow  upon  blow  followed  each  other  in  the  controversy  thus 
opened.  Whilst  (Ecolampadius  wrote  a  reply  to  that  book  and 
its  preface,  by  which  he  was  particularly  assailed,  Luther  pro- 
ceeded to  still  further  publications  of  his  own.  In  the  same  year 
there  was  issued  by  him  "  A  sermon  on  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  against  the  fanatics ;"  and  in  the  following 
spring  another  larger  book,  thus  entitled :  "  That  the  words  of 
Christ,  This  is  my,  etc.,  still  remain  firm,  against  the  fanatics."  He 
concluded  with  the  words, "  God  grant  that  they  may  be  converted 
to  the  truth,  and  if  not,  that  by  their  writings  they  may  so 
ensnare  themselves  as  to  fall  into  my  hands."  Zwingli  also  now 
wrote  against  him  and  to  him,  and  it  reached  him  just  as  he  was 
issuing  the  above-named  book.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  which 
Zwingli  called  "  A  friendly  explanation  of  the  question  concerning 
the  sacrament,"  and  which  he  sent  with  a  letter  and  a  German  pro- 
duction which  he  published  immediately  after  the  other  as  a  refu- 
tation of  Luther's  **  Sermon,"  with  the  title,  "  Friendly  apology 
for  the  sermon  of  the  excellent  Martin  Luther  against  the  fanatics." 
Zwingli  had  hardly  got  Luther's  last-named  book  into  his  hands 
when  he  wrote  a  new  one  against  it :  "  That  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  This  is  my  body  that  is  given  for  you,  will  forever  retain 
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the  old  and  only  meaning,  and  that  M.  Luther  in  his  last  book 
with  his  own  and  the  pope's  idea  has  not  taught  it  nor  approved 
it."  The  language  of  this  title  plainly  assumed  that  the  opinion 
of  Luther  and  the  pope  was  the  same.  At  the  same  time,  CEqo- 
lampadius  issued  a  pamphlet  against  Luther's  book,  which  he 
called  "A  Reasonable  Reply."  These  are  the  writings  of  the 
"  Sacramentarians"  which  were  laid  upon  Luther's  table  during 
the  severe  visitations  of  the  Wittenberg  plague,  and  which  occa- 
sioned him  the  anxiety  and  sorrows  of  which  we  have  heard  him 
complain. 

If  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  in  its  first  announcement  appeared  in 
Luther's  view  as  a  &natical,  even  diabolical  contradiction  of  the 
truth  and  of  God's  word,  the  subsequent  controversy  only  con- 
tributed to  render  the  mutual  opposition  more  acrimonious  and 
persistent.  Thus,  since  the  time  that  the  two  reformers  had 
entered  the  arena  of  controversy,  the  gulf  was  widely  opened, 
which  has  divided  evangelical  Protestantism  into  two  confessions 
and  church  communions. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  express  a  judgment  upon  the  subjects 
of  this  conflict,  or  to  discuss  extensively  the  dogmatic  positions 
assumed  by  the  champions.  So  much,  however,  in  a  historical 
investigation  of  the  matter  must  be  acknowledged  and  expressed, 
that  it  was  not,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  an  impassioned  con- 
tention, or  mere  logomachy,  or  a  discussion  of  theses  of  no 
religious  importance,  or  of  dogmatical  or  metaphysical  proposi- 
tions. 

And  in  the  discussion  of  the  several  points  there  were  frequent 
references  on  both  sides  to  deeper  Christian  themes  and  views. 

In  support  of  their  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  Zwingli  and  OEcolampadius  brought  together  not 
merely  biblical  analogous  expressions,  which  were  more  or  less 
appropriate,  but  also  in  their  practical  applications,  which  Luther 
regarded  as  the  pure  ebullition  of  human  reason,  they  were  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  a  highly  spiritual  character;  they  held  that  an 
exalted  and  reverent  conception  of  God  was  not  compatible  with 
the  idea  of  such  an  offer  of  divine  gifts  in  sentient  elements  and 
by  corporeal  participation.  Luther,  in  his  literal  understanding 
of  those  words,  was  by  no  means  in  antagonism  to  the  elevated 
and  free  spirit  in  which  he  usually  comprehended  and  interpreted 
the  Scriptures.     He  was  not  a  slave  to  the  very  letter;  but  the 
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question  in  this  case  was  of  a  word  of  the  most  peculiar  moment 
and  weight — ^a  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  upon  the  eve  of  his 
redeeming  death ;  and  we  have  already  observed  of  what  infinite 
importance  to  communicants,  in  his  view,  was  the  presence  of  the 
body  assured  by  that  Word,  for  the  assurance  and  self-appropria- 
tion of  the  salvation  purchased  by  Christ.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  any  analogy  drawn  from  other  figurative  expressions  in  op- 
position to  this  plain  and  distinct  language,  as  little  as  he  denied 
that  such  figurative  expressions  do  occur  in  the  Scriptures  and 
everywhere  else.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Zwingli  quoted 
the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi.,  "  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing," 
in  defence  of  his  view.  Luther  maintained  that  these  words  had 
no  reference  to  the  flesh  of  Christ,  but  that  they  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "  a  carnal,  worldly,  human  mind,"  having  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
vigorously  argued  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  must 
not  be  regarded  as  mere  flesh,  and  that  the  participation  of  com- 
municants must  not  be  only  a  bodily  one,  but  that  the  Word  and 
promise  of  God  are  associated  with  it,  and  that  by  faith  only 
would  the  participation  be  salutary.  The  honor  of  God  would 
herein  be  glorified  in  the  highest,  because  God  out  of  commis- 
erating love  has  humbled  Himself  to  the  lowest  degree. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  to  which  the  contro- 
versy was  extended,  the  Church  had  heretofore  simply  held  a 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  whereby  each  nature 
maintained  its  peculiar  attributes.  Luther  had  more  exalted  and 
correct  views.  He  would  discern  and  appreciate  the  divine  in 
the  Man  Jesus,  which  condescends  to  our  low  estate,  and  imparts 
itself  to  us  in  a  higher  degree,  and  associate  with  it  a  more  life- 
giving  energy.  As  the  Son  of  God  he  also  died  for  us,  and  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  together  with  his  body,  he  is  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  which  is  excluded  from  no  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  be  no  where  and  everywhere.  True,  he  gives  no  expla- 
nation how  this  body  is  still  a  human  body  and  a  body  at  all. 
Zwingle,  by  keeping  the  two  natures  asunder,  strove  to  vindicate 
as  well  the  exalted  majesty  of  his  God  as  the  true  humanity  of 
the  Redeemer;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  he  represented  the 
two  natures  as  existing  side  by  side.  This  he  did  by  the  use  of 
rigid  dogmatical  terminology,  and  by  the  skillful  exegesis  and 
manipulation  of  the  Scripture  passages  relating  to  the  one  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man. 
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In  the  mutual  treatment  of  each  other  by  these  combatants, 
there  was  unhappily  displayed  on  both  sides  a  complete  lack  of 
appreciation  of  those  religious  and  Christian  motives  which  ac- 
tuated them.  We  have  already  heard  how  Luther  conducted 
himself  towards  Zwingli  in  this  controversy. 

As  his  zeal  usually  led  him  to  see  in  his  individual  opponents 
nothing  but  a  manifestation  and  ruling  control  of  that  spirit,  cer- 
tain ruinous  workings  of  which  he  was  sure  that  he  observed  in 
them,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  antagnonize,  so  it  was  also  in 
this  case.  It  is  sheer  fanaticism,  and  hence  diabolism,  against 
which  he  breaks  out  in  the  most  furious  expressions. 

From  the  conciliatory  titles  of  his  books,  and  the  correspond- 
ence which  he  solicited  from  Luther,  we  would  naturally  expect 
a  different  behavior  from  Zwingli.  He  assumed  a  tranquil,  refined 
tone,  and  different  from  Luther,  he  had  his  own  feelings  under 
control.  But  with  all  this,  he  expressed  himself  on  Luther's  posi- 
tions with  proud  disdain,  as  though  they  were  the  productions 
of  contemptible  narrowness  and  vanity,  yea,  even  a  relapse  to 
popery.  Besides  this,  his  letter  embittered  the  strife  by  dragging  in 
other  reproaches,  and  among  them  was  Luther*s  conduct  during 
the  Peasants'  War.  Luther  could  say  of  him :  "  He  storms  and 
rages  against  me  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  modesty."  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  conducted  his  controversies  with 
honest  directness,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  rude  and  coarse, 
full  of  self-confidence  and  conceit,  and  always  triumphing  in  the 
vain  consciousness  of  victory. 

When  Luther  got  into  his  hands  the  last  mentioned  writings 
of  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius,  he  resolved  to  publish  only  one 
final  answer,  for  Satan  should  not  hinder  him  from  doing  other 
work,  which  in  his  view  was  far  more  important.  He  was  at  that 
time  laboriously  engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
was  now  at  work  on  the  Prophets.  The  reply  gradually  grew  to 
the  dimension  of  his  important  book  in  that  controversy.  He 
called  it,  "  Of  the  Supper  of  Christ :  a  Confession."  It  appeared 
in  March,  1526.  He  again  took  up  the  most  important  points 
and  questions  which  had  been  controverted,  and  expanded  them 
with  his  ideas  of  the  person  and  presence  of  Christ,  and  calmly 
but  impressively  considered  the  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture. 
To  the  end  he  appended  a  concise  confession  of  his  Christian 
faith  in  general,  so  that  it  might  be  known  afber  his  death  that  be 
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had  most  conscientiously  studied  the  whole  subject — that  he  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  on  these  points,  so  that  no  future  teachers 
of  error  might  say,  that  upon  further  examination  and  at  another 
time  he  would  have  taught  differently. 

Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  hastened  to  prepare  new  rejoinders, 
and  to  publish  them  at  the  same  time,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Elector  John  and  Landgrave  Philip.  He  let  them  have  the  last 
word,  as  he  had  before  allowed  Erasmus.  They  brought  forward 
no  new  arguments  in  defense  of  their  side. 

Whilst  Luther  was  about  issuing  his  last  work  against  the  Sac- 
ramentarians,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  take  up  arms  once 
more  against  the  Anabaptists ;  it  is  the  little  book,  "  Of  Anabap- 
tism ;  to  two  Pastors."  He,  however,  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  government  treated  these  Sec- 
tarists.  Even  before  charges  of  sedition  or  tumult  could  be 
proved  against  them,  they  were  condemned  to  punishment  and 
death  on  account  of  their  principles.  He  held  that  every  man 
should  be  allowed  to  believe  as  he  pleased.  In  the  same  strain 
he  also  wrote  to  Niirnberg,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  later  pro- 
pagators of  error  had  risen ;  he  could  in  no  way  consent  that  the 
false  prophets  or  teachers  should  be  executed ;  it  is  enough  to 
teach  them  to  do  better.  On  this  subject  Luther  distinguished 
himself  from  most  of  the  men  of  the  reformation.  In  Zurich, 
from  which  place  Zwingli  charged  him  with  cruelty,  Anabaptists 
were  put  to  death  by  drowning  just  at  that  time. 

But  the  contest  with  Catholicism  now  again  assumed  the  most 
prominent  position,  and  especially  the  opposition  to  those  German 
princes  who  were  inimical  to  the  reformation,  and  against  the 
Emperor  himself  and  a  majority  of  the  imperial  diet. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  TURKISH  WAR.      THE   MARBURG  CONFERENCE.      1 5  29. 

In  the  war  against  the  pope  and  France,  an  imperial  army 
stormed  and  plundered  Rome  in  1527.  God  so  directed  events, 
said  Luther,  that  the  emperor  who  persecuted  Luther  for  the 
pope,  should  lay  waste  the  pope  for  Luther.  But  Charles  could 
not  break  with  the  chief  head  of  the  church.  In  a  treaty  to  which 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  give  his  assent  in  November,  the 
eradication  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  was  again  a  prominent  article. 
And  whilst  in  Italy  the  war  against  France  still  continued,  the 
emperor  in  the  Spring  of  1528  sent  an  embassador  to  the  German 
courts  with  the  purpose  of  exciting,  their  interest  in  this  ecclesi- 
astical design. 

Before  the  danger  really  approximated  the  Protestants,  many 
alarming  reports  and  false  alarms  preceded. 

There  was  to  be  held  another  Diet  in  Ratisbon,  in  March  1528. 
In  February  Luther  heard  of  dreadful  projects,  which  the  papists 
had  in  view.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  influence  of 
Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  should  be  secured  to  prevent 
the  meeting  of  the  Diet.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  feared 
that  the  imperial  States  would  make  decisions  un&vorable  to  the 
Romish  interests,  and  the  emperor  would  withhold  his  consent 
from  the  meeting. 

At  the  same  time,  a  dismissed  Councillor  of  Duke  George, 
John  von  Pack,  communicated  to  the  Landgrave  Philip,  the  fact 
that  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the  electors  of  Mainz  and 
Brandenburg,  and  several  bishops,  had  made  a  treaty  with  Ferd- 
inand, in  which  they  bound  themselves  to  fall  upon  the  evan- 
gelical princes ;  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  into  which  John  was 
now  engaged  in  introducing  the  new  system  of  church  affairs,  was 
to  be  divided  among  them,  and  that  Hessia  should  be  assigned  to 
Duke  George.  John  and  Philip  without  delay  entered  into  a 
mutual  alliance  of  defence  and  support,  and  commenced  gathering 
an  army.     It  however  soon  became  evident  that  they  had  been 
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deceived  by  Pack,  who  had  already  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  communication  of  the  secret.  Luther  did  not  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  treaty,  and  even  subsequently  would  not  give 
up  this  opinion.  But  whilst  the  Landgrave  insisted  upon  rushing 
into  the  conflict  before  his  enemies  had  thoroughly  armed  them 
selves,  Luther  and  the  other  Wittenberg  theologians  held  their 
princes  back  from  every  desperate  measure  by  the  most  powerful 
arguments.  Luther  employed  the  words :  "  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  land;  as  for  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men ;  all  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with 
the  sword."  In  his  quaint  language,  he  also  said :  "  We  should 
not  paint  the  likeness  of  the  devil  above  our  doors,  nor  invite 
him  to  be  our  sponsor."  He  feared  a  war  of  the  princes  which 
would  be  more  disastrous  than  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants, 
and  would  utterly  ruin  Germany.  Philip  consented  to  refrain, 
until  the  proceedings  of  his  enemies  should  convince  him  of 
Pack's  deception.  A  private  letter  of  Luther's  to  Link,  in  which 
he  called  George  a  fool  and  doubted  his  assurances,  and  of  which 
he  was  informed  afterwards,  led  to  a  new  difficulty  between  them. 
The  Duke  violently  assailed  Luther  in  a  pamphlet  in  1521,  which 
brought  out  from  Luther  a  no  less  violent  reply,  in  which  he 
freely  expressed  his  views  upon  the  abuse  of  **  private  and  stolen 
letters."  George  rejoined  in  the  same  style,  and  soon  succeeded 
by  his  complaints  against  Luther,  in  procuring  a  prohibition  from 
his  cousin  John,  that  Luther  should  not  be  allowed  to  publish 
anything  more  against  him  except  by  electoral  permission,  upon 
which  Luther  was  silent,  of  course. 

On  November  30,  1528,  the  Emperor  announced  a  Diet  to  be 
held  at  Spire,  on  the  21st  of  the  following  February,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  energetic  and  decisive  measures  in  behalf  of  the 
unity  and  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which 
the  pope  also  strenuously  urged  him.  Preparations  for  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  innovations  in  religion,  were  mentioned 
as  the  principal  subjects  for  consideration. 

As  to  the  Turkish  war,  Luther,  from  whom  we  have  heard 
above  an  incidental  expression  upon  certain  favorable  effects  of 
this  war  as  antagonistic  to  papal  projects,  in  the  meantime  uttered 
sentiments  in  favor  of  rousing  the  entire  nation  to  arms  against 
this  formidable  and  terrible  enemy,  by  whom  it  had  suffered  itself 
to  be  so  ignominiously  treated.  Since  the  summer  of  1 528"  he  had 
22 
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occasionally  been  engaged  upon  a  pamphlet  on  '*  The  War  against 
the  Turks ;"  the  publication,  delayed  by  contingencies,  ensued  in 
March.  He  was  at  the  same  time  employed  upon  his  catechism. 
He  here  again  addressed  the  Germans,  as  a  Christian,  citizen, 
and  patriot,  in  language  full  of  intense  fire  and  irresistible  force, 
maintaining  the  standpoint  previously  assumed  with  transparent 
clearness  and  emphasis.  His  design  was  not  to  preach  a  new 
crusade,  for  the  sword  is  not  to  be  employed  in  defending  matters 
pertaining  to  the  faith,  but  only  those  which  concern  the  personal 
and  worldly  interests  of  men.  Hence,  in  terms  of  lofty  patriotism 
he  called  upon  the  government,  to  which  God  had  entrusted  the 
civil  power,  to  take  up  the  sword  against  this  relentless  enemy,  in 
reliance  upon  God  and  in  the  full  consciousness  of  its  vocation  to 
exterminate  this  foe  of  God  and  man ;  and  it  is  the  Emperor  in 
whom  he  sees  the  government  of  Germany  concentered ;  it  was 
his  duty  to  war  against  the  Turks ;  under  his  standard  it  should 
be  waged,  and  on  this  standard  should  be  inscribed  the  word  of 
God :  "  Defend  the  godly,  punish  the  wicked,"  etc.  "  But,"  asks 
he,  **  how  many  are  there  who  will  read  these  words  on  the  banner 
or  really  believe  them?"  He  complains  that  neither  emperor 
nor  princes  properly  believe  that  they  are  endowed  of  God  with 
great  power,  and  that  they  are  little  concerned  about  the  protec- 
tion which  they  owe  to  their  subjects.  He  furthermore  boldly 
tells  the  princes  that  they  so  neglect  this  momentous  affair  just  as 
if  they  had  no  interest  in  it  whatever,  instead  of  offering  themselves 
and  their  property  and  help  in  every  way  to  the  support  of  the 
emperors.  He  says  he  is  well  aware  of  the  vanity  of  several 
princes,  who  would  gladly  see  the  emperor  out  of  the  way,  that 
they  themselves  might  be  the  heroes  and  masters.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  peasants  was  punished,  but  if  the  insurrection  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  was  to  be  punished,  he  thought  there  would 
be  very  few  princes  and  nobles  remaining.  He  fears  that  the 
Turks  would  inflict  such  punishment,  and  prays  God  that  it  may 
not  come  to  this  pass.  He  also,  finally,  urges  upon  them  not  to 
regard  the  preparation  of  arms  an  affair  of  small  importance,  as  is 
usually  done  in  Germany.  He  warns  them  against  tempting  God 
by  defective  preparation,  and  thus  sacrifice  the  poor  Germans  to 
slaughter ;  and  further,  that  after  they  have  secured  some  advan- 
tages, they  "  should  not  again  sit  down  at  ease  and  carouse  until 
a  new  danger  would  arise." 
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In  Spire,  all  the  zeal  of  the  imperial  commissioners  and  of  those 
States  inclined  to  the  old  church  system,  was  directed  not  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Germany  and  of  Christendom,  but  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  church.  They  succeeded  in  forcing  through 
a  resolution  providing  that  those  States  which  had  adhered  to  the 
edict  of  Worms,  should  continue  their  allegiance  to  it  with  their 
subjects.  The  other  States  should  at  least  desist  from  any  other 
innovations,  should  not  prevent  any  one  from  hearing  Mass,  and 
that  the  subjects  of  one  State  who  were  dissatisfied  with  church 
arrangements  should  not  on  that  account  be  protected  by  another. 
By  this  proceeding  not  only  was  any  further  spread  of  the  evan- 
gelical reformation  positively  forbidden,  but  even  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  was  at  that  time  in  full  progress,  it  was  at 
once  brought  to  a  full  stop.  By  this  action,  concerning  the  Mass, 
room  was  left  for  attempts  to  re-introduce  it  into  evangelical  ter- 
ritories ;  by  that,  concerning  the  subjects  of  individual  States, 
room  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  episcopal  authority,  which  the 
bishops  of  the  Grerman  eni^j.re  always  claimed  over  the  priests 
of  these  provinces  as  subject  to  their  control.  Further  steps  in 
this  direction  could  easily  be  anticipated 

On  April  19th,  a  protest  was  issued  by  the  Evangelical  party, 
from  which  they  received  the  name  "  Protestants."  They  reso- 
lutely maintained  that  the  former  decree  of  Spire,  unanimously 
passed  (of  the  year  1526),  could  be  changed  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  declared  "  that  even  without  this,  in  affairs  relating  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  soul's  salvation,  each  man  must  stand  be- 
fore God  and  give  an  account  for  himself"  In  these  matters 
they  would  not  submit  to  the  voice  of  a  mere  majority. 

But  the  majority  and  Ferdinand,  the  brother  and  representative 
of  the  Emperor,  would  not  recognize  their  right  to  any  such  op- 
position. They  must  make  up  their  minds  that  power  would  be 
employed  to  bring  them  to  terms.  To  protect  themselves  againt 
this  threat  the  Elector  and  Landgrave,  with  the  cities  of  Niirn- 
berg,  Strassburg  and  Ulm,  entered  into  an  alliance.  The  Land- 
grave insisted  upon  strengthening  it  by  drawing  in  Zurich  and 
other  places  in  Switzerland  evangelically  inclined.  A  similar 
proposition  came  from  Zwingli,  who,  in  connection  with  his 
church  operations,  was  boldly  and  extensively  engaged  in  politi- 
cal State  affairs.  He  had  succeeded  in  entering  into  a  union  with 
the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the  King  of  France  against  the  Em- 
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peror,  thereby  surely  overestimating  the  importance  of  his  city  in 
the  great  commercial  trade  of  the  world,  and  cherishing  an  art- 
less confidence  in  the  opinion  of  that  king. 

Luther  strongly  opposed  all  warlike  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  case,  not  less  than  in  the  affair  of  Pack,  mentioned 
above.  He  earnestly  protested  that  they  should  build  upon  God 
and  not  upon  human  power  or  talent.  In  relation  to  the  last 
Diet  he  was  also  satisfied  that  God  had  there  not  afforded  farther 
room  for  the  frantic  rage  of  the  enemy.  He  was  even  anxious 
to  cherish  for  the  Emperor  an  unshaken  confidence.  He  desired 
that  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  should  represent  to  him,  that  all 
they  asked  for  was  the  abolition  of  abuses,  which  nobody  could 
wholly  deny;  how  they  vigorously  resisted  the  iconoclasts,  and 
all  other  fomenters  of  disturbance ;  how  even  they  had  selected 
it  as  their  special  service  to  combat  the  Anabaptists  and  the 
Peasants ;  how  the  prerogatives  and  dignity  of  the  Government 
were  first  properly  illustrated  through  their  agency;  these  repre- 
sentations, he  earnestly  hoped,  would  have  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  Emperor.  He  promptly  rejected  any  alliance  with 
those  who  contended  against  God  and  the  Sacrament,  i.  e,,  with 
the  Swiss.  By  such  an  act  the  Gospel  would  be  put  to  shame, 
and  men  would  be  partakers  of  their  sins.  His  judgment,  with 
which  the  other  Wittenberg  theologians,  and  especially  Melanch- 
thon,  agreed,  was  decisive  for  the  Elector. 

The  Landgrave,  however,  used  all  his  influence  to  remove  this 
hindrance  to  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss.  He  was  anxious  to 
bring  about  a  personal  interview  and  oral  discussion  between  the 
opposing  theologians  in  the  question  of  the  Sacraments.  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  were  vehemently  averse  to  it,  for  in  the  previous 
controversies  there  was  not  a  single  point  manifested  on  which  the 
slightest  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  or  even  an  approximation  to  it, 
could  be  based.  Luther  reminded  them  of  the  fact  that  the 
Leipzig  disputation,  ten  years  before,  had  only  enhanced  the  evil. 

They  also  apprehended  that  artifices  would  be  employed  on  the 
other  side  to  exhibit  them  in  a  false  light,  as  enemies  of  union  and 
hindrances  to  an  alliance ;  and  further,  that  attempts  might  be 
made  to  prejudice  the  Landgrave  against  them.  Besides  this, 
Melanchthon  had  brought  back  from  Spire,  where  he  often  saw 
the  Landgrave,  a  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  towards  the 
Zwinglians ;  and  so  much  was  true  at  least,  that  doctrine  did  not 
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appear  so  important  to  him  as  it  did  to  the  Wittenbergers. 
But  on  account  of  these  apprehensions  alone,  Luther  could  not 
and  would  not  refuse  the  invitation  which  Philip,  the  Landgrave, 
insisted  upon  his  accepting,  and  to  which  his  Elector  at  last  gave 
his  consent  He  remarked  to  the  former  on  June  23,  that  he  was 
willing  "  to  render  him  doubtful  service  with  all  diligence,"  but 
besought  him  again  to  consider  whether  it  would  produce  more 
good  than  evil.  The  meeting  was  appointed  for  Marburg,  on  St 
Michael's  day. 

A  letter  written  in  the  meantime  to  a  distant  friend,  pastor 
Brismann,  in  Riga,  and  despatched  August  2,  shows  Luther's 
views  on  the  subject  In  it  he  says :  **  Philip  (Melanchthon)  and 
I,  after  we  had  long  and  in  vain  resisted  it,  were  at  last  compelled 
by  the  shameful  importunity  of  the  Landgrave,  to  consent,  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  whether  the  journey  will  be  undeitaken';  we 
hope  for  nothing  good,  but  suspect  artifice  on  all  hands,  so  that 
our  opponents  may  be  able  to  boast  of  a  victory.  ...  I  myself 
am  in  pretty  good  bodily  health,  but  internally  weak,  like  Peter 
suffering  for  lack  of  faith ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  sustain 
me  .  .  .  that  young  Hessian  is  uneasy  and  full  of  fiery  thoughts. 
.  .  Everywhere  danger  is  more  to  be  apprehended  from 
our  own  side  than  from  the  enemy.  Satan,  in  his  blood-thirsti- 
ness, has  not  yet  ceased  to  instigate  murder  and  bloodshed." 

In  the  same  letter  Luther  reports  the  alarm  occasioned  in  Ger- 
many by  the  breaking  out  of  a  new  pestilence,  the  so-called  English 
Sweat,  and  that  it  had  reached  Wittenberg.  It  was  a  plague  only 
known  for  thirty  years  or  more,  which  carried  away  with  fear- 
ful celerity  its  victims,  who  were  attacked  with  fever,  perspira- 
tion, thirst,  anxiety,  and  exhaustion.  Luther  also  acknowledged 
that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  disease  where  it  was  once  intro- 
duced. But  without  alarm  he  now  noticed  the  presumed  indica- 
tions of  it  in  Wittenberg,  and  observed  that  here  fear  made  many 
sick  more  than  the  reality.  On  the  27th  he  informs  another  friend 
that  in  the  preceding  night  he  himself  waked  up  in  a  state  of 
profuse  perspiration,  and  had  been  tormented  with  alarming 
thoughts,  so  that  if  he  had  yielded  to  them,  he  also  would  be  sick 
in  bed  like  so  many  others.  He  also  mentioned  several  friends 
whom  he  chased  out  of  bed,  to  which  they  had  betaken  them- 
selves, and  who  now  heartily  laugh  at  their  conduct 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  made  a  final  alliance  with  the 
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pope  on  June  29,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  King  Francis  on 
August  5.  He  obligated  himself  to  the  pope  to  prepare  efficient 
measures  against  the  pestilent  teachers  of  false  doctrine,  and  this 
treaty  of  peace  renewed  the  declaration  of  the  Madrid  treaty  rel- 
ative to  a  general  effort  of  the  rulers  in  the  extermination  of  the 
heresies. 

The  theological  leaders  of  the  great  religious  commotion  now 
really  met  at  Marburg,  whose  design  was  to  set  the  gospel  in 
opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  from  which  their 
condemnation  as  heretics  had  already  proceeded.  It  was  to  be 
decided  whether  they  might  not  yet  be  united  among  themselves ; 
whether  the  two  parts  of  this  evangelical  movement,  yet  inimical 
to  each  other,  might  not  be  bound  together  in  one  great  body,  in 
view  of  the  common  danger  and  destiny.  The  political  bearing 
of  Zwingli,  and  the  cheerful  and  submissive  willingness  with 
which  he  consented  to  the  Landgrave's  proposition,  led  to  the 
expectation  that  with  all  his  persistence  in  his  doctrine,  he  would 
still  extend  his  hand  to  such  a  union,  in  spite  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences.    Everything  really  depended  essentially  upon  Luther. 

Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius,  with  the  Strasburg  theologian 
Bucer,  and  Hedio,  and  Jacob  Sturm,  the  head  of  the  civil  corpor- 
ation there,  met  in  Marburg  on  September  29 ;  the  day  after  came 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  besides  Jonas  and  Cruciger,  from  Wit- 
tenberg, and  Myconius  from  Gotha;  afterwards  arrived  the 
preachers  Osiander  from  Niirnberg,  Brenz  from  Swabach-Hall, 
and  Stephen  Agricola  from  Augsburg.  The  Landgrave  splen- 
didly entertained  these,  his  invited  guests,  in  his  castle. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  October  i,  the  Landgrave  brought 
about  a  private  conference  between  Luther  and  CEcolampadius, 
for  whom  he  had  always  a  profound  esteem.  The  more  gentle 
Melanchthon  was  also  invited  to  a  private  interview  with  Zwingli. 
Not  a  word  was  said  by  either  of  the  parties  on  the  principal  con- 
troversial subject,  the  question  of  the  sacrament.  But  on  certain 
other  points  concerning  which  the  Wittenbergers  had  some  sus- 
picion of  Zwingli,  and  in  which  he  at  least  differed  from  them  in 
part,  especially  on  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  Zwingli  gave 
such  explanations  to  Melanchthon  that  they  both  harmonized 
perfectly. 

The  great  colloquy  was  opened  on  Saturday,  at  6  o'clock  in  tlie 
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morning.  The  theologians  met  in  a  chamber  of  the  Landgrave, 
in  the  east  wing  of  his  castle,  in  his  presence  and  that  of  many 
gentlemen  and  guests  of  his  court,  and  amongst  them  was  the  ex- 
patriated Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg.  Out  of  regard  to  such  an 
audience,  German  was  to  be  the  language  spoken.  Zwingli,  how- 
ever, requested  that  every  one  who  desired  it  might  be  admitted 
as  an  auditor  of  the  proceedings,  but  that  these  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Latin  language,  that  being  more  familiar  to  him. 
The  four  theologians,  above  named,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  dis- 
cussion, were  seated  at  one  table ;  but  Luther  took  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  upon  himself,  inasmuch  as  Melanchthon  said  very 
little.  The  Landgrave's  chancellor,  Feige,  then  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  an  impressive  address. 

In  the  beginning,  Luther  desired  that  his  opponents  should, 
above  all,  first  express  their  minds  upon  those  doctrinal  points 
which  appeared  doubtful  to  them ;  but  he  relinquished  this  pur- 
pose when  QEcolampadius  replied  that  he  was  not  conscious  of 
anything  in  them  that  was  contrary  to  Luther's  doctrine,  and 
Zwingli  appealed  to  his  agreement  with  Melanchthon.  Luther 
said,  his  only  intention  was  openly  to  declare  that  he  by  no  means 
agreed  with  certain  expressions  on  these  subjects  in  their  earlier 
writings.     Upon  this,  the  principal  question  was  introduced. 

The  grounds  and  the  opposite  arguments,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped by  the  combatants  in  their  different  writings,  were  here 
again  briefly  and  comprehensively  brought  into  the  field.  They 
did  not  receive  any  further  elucidation  or  confirmation.  The  dis- 
putants themselves  were  compelled  by  this  oral  discussion  to  give 
more  patient  attention  to  the  remarks  of  their  opponents,  than 
could  be  done  in  a  written  discussion,  which  is  often  hastily  and 
impatiently  executed. 

Luther,  from  the  beginning,  took  his  stand  simply  upon  the 
words  of  the  institution :  **  This  is  my  body."  He  had  written 
them  in  chalk  upon  the  table  before  him.  The  opponents  should 
give  the  honor  to  God,  for  they  believed  "  the  pure,  naked  words 
of  God." 

Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
themselves  principally  upon  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  vi.  6, 
where  he  speaks  only  of  a  spiritual  partaking,  and  declares  that 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  that  the  glory  must  be  given  to  God, 
in  that  men  accept  from  him  this  simple  illustration  of  his  words. 
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Luther  agreed,  as  he  had  always  done,  that  Jesus  in  that  pass- 
age was  speaking  only  of  a  believing  spiritual  partaking,  but  main- 
tained that  He,  according  to  the  words  of  the  institution,  also 
added  the  offer  of  His  body  to  the  strengthening  of  our  faith,  and 
that  this  was  not  superfluous  or  unnecessary,  but  is  efficacious  by 
virtue  of  God's  word.  Luther  said :  "  He  would  eat  galls  if  the 
Lord  would  lay  them  before  him,  without  asking  the  reason." 
He  became  rather  violent  when  Zwingli  replied  that  the  passage 
"would  break  his  neck,"  for  the  expression  was  not  understood 
by  him  as  it  was  by  the  Swiss ;  the  Landgrave,  himself,  found  it 
necessary  to  step  between  them  as  a  pacificator. 

In  the  afternoon  Luther's  opponents  proceeded  further  in  their 
analysis,  and  said  that  Christ  could  not  be  bodily  present  in  the 
Sacrament,  for  his  body  is  with  him  in  heaven,  and  the  body,  as 
body,  is  locally  circumscribed,  and  can  only  exist  in  a  circum- 
scribed place.  Luther  now  asked  how  Zwingli  could  give  such 
a  coarse,  literal  interpretation  to  Christ's  being  in  heaven  and  sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  would  not  adopt  any  decision 
on  the  locality  of  the  body,  although  he  could  discuss  the  subject 
at  length ;  for  the  omnipotence  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
could  cause  the  presence  of  the  body  in  the  sacrament  every- 
where, was  far  beyond  human  calculation  and  comprehension. 
Zwingli  now  adduced  an  argument  which  must  have  been  of 
more  weight  to  Luther  than  any  he  had  thus  far  used.  It  was, 
that  Christ  in  his  flesh  "was  like  unto  his  human  brethren,"  and 
that  they,  in  the  "  restitution  of  all  things,  will  be  made  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,"  whilst  their  bodies  surely  cannot  be  at  differ- 
ent places  at  the  same  time.  Luther  met  it  by  affirming  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  that  which  Christ  has  in 
common  with  Christians,  and  that  which  He  has  not  in  common 
with  them,  or  what  is  peculiar  to  himself  He  had  not  all  which 
men  have,  nor  have  they  all,  even  "  in  the  resurrection,"  which  He 
has,  although  their  bodies  may  be  "  glorified  like  unto  His  own." 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  Luther  preached  the  early 
morning  sermon.  He  discoursed  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  with- 
out making  any  allusion  to  the  subject  in  controversy.  His  sub- 
ject was,  "  Forgiveness  of  sins  and  righteousness  by  faith." 

The  disputation  was  continued  this  day.  The  presence  of  the 
body  in  the  sacrament  was  resumed.  Luther  would  not  allow 
that  the  presence  was  local ;  the  body  is  not  local,  or  locally  cir- 
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cumscribed  in  its  presence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  would 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  that  God  might  cause  a 
body  t*)  be  present  at  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  but  they 
demanded  proof  that  this  is  really  the  feet  in  regard  to  the  body 
of  Christ.  Luther  again  appealed  to  the  words,  "  *  This  is  my 
body.*  I  cannot  really  set  aside  these  words  of  my  Lord,  but 
must  confess  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  truly  there."  Here  Zwin- 
gli  abruptly  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  Then  you  also  confine 
this  body  to  one  place,  for  there ^  tftere  is  an  adverb  of  place."  But 
Luther  was  not  willing  that  his  simple  expression  should  be  thus 
tortured  into  that  sense,  and  again  referred  to  the  incomprehen- 
sibleness  of  the  subject  by  human  reason. 

On  this  second  day,  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  aimed  at  ad- 
ducing evidence  in  their  favor  from  Christian  antiquity.  They 
could  with  some  confidence  appeal  to  Augustin.  But  Luther 
interpreted  him  differently,  and  was  at  any  rate  not  willing  to 
recognize  him  as  any  authority  as  directly  opposed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  disputation  closed  in  the  evening.  Neither  party 
would  acknowledge  that  it  was  refuted  by  the  other  from  the 
Word  of  God,  and  each  left  the  other  to  be  converted  to  its  side 
by  the  judgment  of  God.     Zwingli  shed  tears. 

In  vain  the  Landgrave  exerted  himself  to  bring  them  nearer  to- 
gether. At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  the  dreaded  pesti- 
lence, the  English  Sweat,  had  broken  out  in  the  city.  The  transac- 
tions were  suspended  by  order  of  the  Landgrave,  and  he,  with  his 
guests,  hurried  away.  In  haste  he  made  arrangements,  that  upon 
the  points  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  Swiss  agreed  with  the 
evangelical  faith,  Luther  should  prepare  a  series  of  theses,  which 
were  to  be  signed  by  the  theologians  of  both  sides.  This  was 
done  as  early  as  Monday.  They  constitute  the  fifteen  "  Articles 
of  Marburg."  They  express  unity  in  all  other  doctrines,  and  also 
in  reference  to  the  sacraments,  in  so  far  as  the  following:  "The 
sacrament  of  the  altar  is  a  sacrament  of  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  participation  of  this  body  is  espe- 
cially necessary."  It  was  still  under  discussion,  "  Whether  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  corporeally  present  in  the 
bread  and  wine." 

If  we  now  compare  the  manner  in  which  this  discussion  was 
conducted  in  Marburg  with  the  way  in  which  it  had  previously 
been  carried  on,  when  one  party  was  maligned  by  the  other  as 
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devilish  fanatics,  and  the  other  as  apostate  papists  and  worshipers 
of  "  a  God  made  of  bread,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  disputa* 
tion  at  Marburg,  and  the  manner  of  it,  terminated  in  important 
results.  The  tone  here  was  more  refined,  more  fraternal.  The 
more  moderate  method  of  discussing  this  subject  which  prevailed 
here,  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  a  forced  constraint  which 
they  assumed.  When  Luther  wished  to  be  specially  impressive, 
he  addressed  his  opponents  as,  "  My  dearly  beloved,  my  highly 
honored  gentlemen."  The  eye-witness  Brenz  says  that  he  and 
Zwingli  might  have  been  taken  for  brothers;  and  then  they 
agreed  upon  all  points  of  doctrine  except  the  one.  More  acute 
differences  of  conception,  which  could  not  now  be  reconciled, 
were  for  the  present  overlooked.  But  their  variation  on  the  one 
great  point,  and  the  spirit  that  was  manifested,  still  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Luther  to  extend  a  fraternal  hand,  which  Zwingli 
and  his  friends  earnestly  desired.  Luther  persisted :  "  You  have 
a  different  spirit  from  us."  His  associates  were  entirely  of  his 
opinion,  that  whilst  they  could  entertain  for  those  men  the  warm- 
est friendship  and  Christian  love,  yet  that  they  dare  not  recognize 
them  as  brethren  in  Christ.  In  the  Marburg  Articles,  thus  much 
was  said,  that  though  upon  that  one  point  they  had  not  yet  come 
to  perfect  harmony,  yet  "  that  each  party  would  show  toward  the 
other  the  highest  degree  of  Christian  affection,  as  &r  as  their 
consciences  would  allow." 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Luther  left  Marburg  for  home.  Agree- 
ably to  the  desire  of  his  Elector,  he  journeyed  by  way  of  Schleiz, 
where  the  Elector  at  that  time  was  holding  an  interview  with  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg  upon  the  subject  of  the  Protestant 
Alliance.  They  now  desired  Luther  to  furnish  them  with  a  com- 
prehensive, brief  confession  of  the  evangelical  feith,  to  which  they 
would  bind  themselves.  Luther  immediately  framed  one  founded 
on  the  Marburg  Articles,  adding  some  things  and  expressing 
others  more  distinctly  in  accordance  with  his  views.  On  October 
1 8th  he  arrived  safely  in  Wittenberg. 

That  Confession  was  soon  after  laid  before  a  meeting  of  Prot- 
estants in  Swabach.  The  result  of  it  was  that  Ulm  and  Strasburg 
refused  to  join  the  Alliance,  from  which  the  Swiss  also  remained 
excluded. 

Within  the  Alliance  the  question  was  now  earnestly  agitated, 
how  &r  the  Protestant  States  should  proceed  in  resisting  force 
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with  force,  if  the  Emperor  should  try  to  compel  them  to  subjec- 
tion. Luther  on  this  point  was  equally  unshaken.  Whatever 
worldly  authorities  and  counsellors  might  say,  in  his  judgment 
the  question  should  be  settled  in  the  minds  of  Christians  by  the 
&ct  that  government  was  a  divine  ordinance,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  the  government  or  chief  ruler  of  Germany.  Above 
all  this,  his  conception  of  imperialism,  and  of  the  relations  of  the 
electoral  princes  to  it,  were  brought  into  consideration.  He 
looked  upon  them  as  subjects  of  the  emperor,  as  he  regarded  the 
burgomasters  of  cities,  and  the  various  grades  of  nobility  in  their 
territories,  as  their  subjects,  and  to  them  surely  the  electors  them- 
selves have  given  no  right  to  oppose  their  measures  even  by 
protest,  much  less  by  force. 

He  did  not  demand  patient  submission  to  a  government  or 
emperor,  let  it  be  bad  as  it  might;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
admitted  that  an  emperor  might  possibly  be  deposed.  He  says : 
"  Sin  or  unfaithfulness  does  not  overthrow  government  and  the 
obligation  of  obedience,  but  punishment  does — that  is,  if  the 
empire  and  the  electors  would  unanimously  depose  the  emperor, 
so  that  he  would  cease  to  be  such ;  as  long  as  he  remains  unpun- 
ished, and  continues  to  be  emperor,  no  one  has  a  right  to  withhold 
obedience  from  him."  The  forcible  resistance  of  some  individual 
state  was  on  these  grounds  repugnant  to  him,  because  with  his 
conception  of  the  German  empire  there  was  connected  the  idea 
of  a  united  strong  community  or  state,  and  not  that  of  an  alliance, 
the  independent  members  of  which  had  the  right  of  resorting  to 
arms  against  any  violation  of  a  treaty. 

His  Elector  and  the  Niirnbergers  took  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  As  these  Protestants  refused  submission  to  the  decree 
of  Spire  for  conscience  sake,  they  also  felt  bound  in  conscience, 
as  was  proper,  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  refusal.  Luther's 
opinions  on  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Protestant  States  were  at 
that  time  the  same  which  he  had  expressed  to  the  Elector  upon 
his  return  from  the  Wartburg— -namely,  that  they  should  permit 
the  Emperor,  if  God  should  allow  it  to  proceed  so  far,  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  their  provinces,  and  even  against  the  interests 
of  their  subjects,  yet  without  giving  their  consent  or  in  any  way 
abetting  it.  But  he  adds :  ''  It  is  unbelief  which  does  not  trust 
God  to  think  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  protect  us  without 
our  genius  or  power — *  in  quiet  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength/     Is.  xxx.  15." 
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At  the  same  time,  Luther  was  desirous  of  discharging  his  duty 
towards  the  Turks.  They  had  advanced  as  far  as  Vienna  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  sorely  pressed  the  poorly  fortified,  but 
bravely  defended  city.  Whilst  Luther  was  preparing  for  his 
journey  homeward,  they  were  storming  the  city  furiously.  This 
intelligence  moved  him  profoundly.  He  was  assailed  by  fearful 
temptations  and  anguish  of  spirit,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
Turks  and  to  their  god,  the  devil.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  un- 
dertook to  write  a  "  Campaign  Sermon  against  the  Turks."  On 
October  26th,  he  heard  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  That 
was  to  him  "  a  divine  miracle."  But  whilst  many  thought  that 
his  admonitions  and  apprehensions  were  extravagant,  he  very 
wisely  saw  only  a  postponement  of  the  danger.  He  published 
his  sermon,  which  reached»a  new  edition  at  New  Year. 

In  his  view,  the  Turks  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  and  of 
the  book  of  Revelations,  concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  and  with 
this  he  associated  a  divine  decree  of  punishment  upon  corrupted 
Christendom.  But,  as  in  his  first  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  he 
called  upon  the  Government  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
common  enemy  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  it  of  God,  he 
now  invoked  German  Christians  boldly  and  conscientiously  to 
march  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  fight  valiantly  under  the  banner 
of  God.  He  held  up  before  them  the  example  of  "  St.  Moritz  and 
his  associates,"  and  many  other  saints,  who  had  served  their  Em- 
peror as  knights  or  citizens  in  arms,  freely  sacrificing  life  and 
property  for  the  good  cause.  It  was  his  desire,  if  it  came  to  the 
word,  "  that  every  one  should  resist  who  could,"  young  and  old, 
man  and  woman,  servant  and  maid,  as  the  Romans  reported  that 
the  German  women  and  virgins  had  in  old  times  also  fought 
against  them.  He  did  not  consider  any  family  too  weak  or  small 
that  might  not  contribute  to  the  defense.  Still  it  would  be  better 
to  be  slain  at  home  in  obedience  to  God  than  to  be  captured 
and  carried  away,  and  sold  like  cattle.  He  consoled  those  who 
might  be  thus  unfortunate — ^as  Jeremiah  did  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
and  implored  them  to  cling  to  their  faith  in  their  captivity,  and 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  either  by  their  sufferings  or 
the  soul-flattering  worship  of  the  Turks. 

Thus  he  preached  to  his  people,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in 
letters  to  friends,  he  complained,  "  The  Emperor  Charles  is  threat- 
ening us  with  sorer  grievances  than  the  Turks,  so  that  we  have 
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an  Emperor  on  both  sides  as  our  enemy,  an  eastern  and  western 
one."  And  yet  he  advised  the  confessors  of  the  gospel  "  to  keep 
their  hands  pure  from  blood  and  outrage,"  with  regard  to  their 
Emperor,  and  even  if  "  his  treatment  of  them  be  ofiTensive,  and 
even  devilish,"  yet  to  cling  with  prayers  and  hopes  to  their  God, 
whose  help  they  had  so  wonderfully  experienced  in  times  that 
are  oast. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DIET  or  AUGSBURG,  AND  LUTHER  AT  COBURG,  1 530. 

An  imperial  mandate  which  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Augsburg  on  April  8,  1530,  seemed  to  promise  more  peaceful  re- 
sults. The  design  was  announced  to  be  a  consultation  on  the 
question  how  "  the  differences  and  dissensions  in  the  holy  faith 
and  the  Christian  religion  may  be  treated  and  settled,"  and  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  "the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  each  part>' 
were  to  be  heard  in  all  kindness  and  good  will,  and  thus  by  com- 
parison and  perfect  understanding,  to  be  reduced  to  one  only 
Christian  system."  It  was  by  no  means  the  opinion  of  the  em- 
peror, as  might  be  assumed  from  this  declaration,  that  the  two 
opposing  parties  should  treat  with  each  other  on  equal  footing,  but 
he  still  claimed  superior  rights  for  the  Church  of  Rome  as  firmly  as 
ever  before.  His  design  only  was,  if  yet  possible,  to  avoid  a  dan- 
gerous internal  war.  The  papal  legate  also  was  in  favor  of  first 
employing  conciliatory  measures.  Luther  expressed  confidence 
in  the  emperor,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  cherish.  On  March 
14th,  he  wrote  to  Jonas,  "The  Emperor  Charles,  as  he  writes, 
will  himself  be  in  Augsburg,  in  order  to  settle  all  things  amica- 
bly." The  Elector  John  ordered  his  theologians  to  prepare  arti- 
cles expressing  their  own  opinions,  which  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  Diet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
accompany  him  to  Augsburg.  But  there  was  no  hurry  about 
their  arrival  at  that  place,  for  the  emperor  tarried  so  long  in  Italy, 
that  no  specified  time  could  be  determined. 

On  April  3,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Jonas  proceeded  to 
Torgau  to  meet  the  Elector  and  to  start  with  him  on  their  journey 
from  that  place.  He  also  took  Spalatin  with  him,  and  Agricola 
as  preacher.  On  Palm  Sunday,  the  loth,  they  tarried  in  Weimar, 
where  the  prince  desired  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  with  them. 
On  the  15th,  they  arrived  at  Coburg,  where  they  were  to  wait  for 
further  information  concerning  the  actual  opening  of  the  Diet. 
Luther  here  preached  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  again  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  and  Thursday  on  the  texts  for  the  day. 
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On  Friday,  the  22d,  the  Elector  received  an  order  from  the  em- 
peror to  appear  in  Augsburg  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the 
next  morning  he  entered  upon  the  journey,  with  his  retinue.  But 
Luther  was  to  remain  behind.  The  man,  upon  whom  were  yet 
lying  in  full  force  the  imperial  decree  and  the  ecclesiastical  ban, 
could  not  in  that  condition,  however  favorably  even  the  emperor 
might  be  disposed  towards  him,  be  brought  before  him,  the  States 
and  the  representatives  of  the  pope  and  the  church,  and  no  safe 
conduct  would  have  protected  him.  He  himself,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  so  unconstrained  about  it  as  to  presume  that  he 
would  accompany  them ;  at  least,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  and  said, 
"  The  prince  has  ordered  me  to  remain  at  Coburg,  and  I  do  not 
know  why."  To  another  he,  however,  gives  as  a  reason,  "  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  go  to  Augsburg;  but  that  the  prince 
would  keep  him  as  near  at  hand  as  possible,  at  some  secure  place 
on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  territory, "that  Luther's  advice  might 
easily  be  received.  A  possibility  that  he  might  be  at  a  later 
period  called  to  Augsburg,  was  also  intimated.  At  that  time 
it  required  four  days  usually  to  convey  a  message  from  Coburg 
to  Augsburg. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d,  Luther  was  conducted  to  the  fortress 
which  overlooks  the  town  of  Coburg.  This  was  designated  as 
his  place  of  residence.  • 

The  first  day  he  had  no  employment  whatever.  A  trunk,  filled 
with  palmers  and  other  things  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
was  not  yet  delivered  to  him.  No  castellan  or  other  officer  had 
made  his  appearance.  He  spent  this  first  day  in  admiring  the 
enchanting  landscape  which  extended  in  every  direction  from  his 
elevated  position,  and  in  roaming  through  the  apartments  of  the 
castle  which  were  open  to  his  inspection.  The  principal  edifice, 
the  present  so-called  Furstenbau,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  the 
keys  of  all  the  chambers  were  put  into  his  hands.  The  room 
which  he  selected  for  his  private  use  is  still  pointed  out  to  the 
curious  traveler.  He  was  informed  that  more  than  thirty  per- 
sons lived  in  the  castle. 

But  his  thoughts  accompanied  the  friends  who  had  continued 
their  journey.  He  wrote  immediately  to  Melanchthon,  Jonas  and 
Spalatin.  "  Dearest  Philip,**  he  begins  to  Melanchthon, "  we  have 
finally  reached  our  Sinai,  but  we  shall  make  a  Zion  out  of  this 
Sinai,  and  have  built  three  tabernacles,  one  to  the  Psalter,  one  to 
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the  Prophets,  and  one  to  iEsop This  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive place  and  admirably  adapted  as  a  place  for  study ;  only  your 
absence  saddens  me.  My  whole  heart  is  roused  against  the 
Turks  and  Mohammed^  as  long  as  I  see  this  intolerable  raging  of 
the  devil.  Hence  I  will  pray  and  cry  to  God,  and  not  rest  until  I 
know  that  my  appeal  is  heard  in  heaven.  You  are  more  tor- 
mented by  the  present  dreadful  condition  of  affairs  in  our  German 
empire."  He  then  describes  his  present  residence  "  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  birds."  To  the  other  two  friends,  he  writes  in  a  more 
pleasant  tone,  and  gives  a  humorous  sketch  of  the  noisy  clamors 
of  the  rooks,  which  he  begins  to  hear  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  This,"  says  Luther,  "  I  write  in  jest,  but  in  earnest  jest, 
that  I  may  repel  the  depressing  thoughts  that  are  constantly 
pressing  upon  my  mind."  A  few  days  after,  he  carries  the  jest 
still  further  in  a  letter  to  some  of  his  young  Wittenberg  friends, 
who  formerly  boarded  in  his  family,  which  was  customary  in 
those  times.  He  compares  this  noisy  conclave  of  the  rooks  to  an 
assembly  of  Sophists  and  Papists,  carrying  the  analogy  through 
various  particulars,  in  a  very  humorous  picture. 

As  associates,  he  had  his  amanuensis,  Veit  Dietrich,  of  Num- 
berg,  and  his  sister's  son,  Cyriak  Kaufman,  a  young  student  from 
Mansfeld.  The  best  provision  was  made  for  their  entertainment 
Here,  doubtless  for  conscience  sake,  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow, 
as  earlier  on  the  Wartburg. 

In  that  letter  to  Melanchthon,  he  mentioned  some  work  which 
he  had  laid  out  for  himself.  Before  all,  however,  he  now  pre- 
pared an  "Admonition  to  the  Clergy  assembled  at  the  Diet  at 
Augsburg."  He  says  in  the  introduction,  that  as  he  could  not 
personally  appear  at  the  Diet,  he  would  at  least  be  present  with 
them  in  "this  mute  and  feeble  message,"  which  he,  however, 
made  as  vigorous  and  forcible  as  possible.  He  distinctly  told 
them  that  he  did  not  need  a  Diet  to  settle  his  own  cause.  The 
true  Helper  and  Counsellor  had  thus  far  controlled  it,  and  had 
brought  it  to  the  position  which  it  would  continue  to  hold.  He 
again  called  their  attention  to  the  principal  errors  and  abomina- 
tions which  he  had  thus  far  controverted,  and  warned  them 
against  "drawing  the  strings  too  tight,"  lest  they  should  excite 
another  tumult.  He  also  boldly  uttered  the  sentiment,  that  if 
they  would  only  allow  the  gospel  to  be  free,  their  principalities, 
territories  and  other  possessions,  about  which  alone  they  were 
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concerned,  should  remain.  This  Admonition  was  printed  as  early 
as  May, 

He  was  now  constantly  at  work,  and  especially  at  his  German 
Bible,  and  more  particularly  at  the  translation  of  the  Prophets,  of 
the  difficulties  of  which  he  had  long  complained,  and  for  which 
he  hoped  now  to  have  the  necessary  time.  In  his  zeal,  he  even 
thought  that  whilst  he  was  yet  at  work  on  Jeremiah,  he  could 
finish  all  the  Prophets  before  Whitsunday,  which  he,  however, 
soon  found  to  be  impossible.  But  in  addition  to  his  other  work, 
he  published  that  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  on  Gog  and  Magog,  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest.  His  desire  was  to  prepare  several  selec- 
tions from  the  Psalms  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregations ;  for  the 
Psalms  he  prized  most  highly,  and  used  them  daily  as  his  prayer- 
book  and  a  source  of  consolation.  Thus,  his  first  selection  was 
the  1 1 8th  Psalm,  of  which  he  published  a  beautiful  explanation. 
He  also  dictated  interpretations  of  the  first  twenty-five  Psalms  to 
Dietrich ;  the  manuscript,  which  the  latter  left  after  him,  was  sub- 
sequently published. 

And  to  all  this,  he  added  the  fables  of  ^Esop;  his  desire  was 
to  "  prepare  them  for  the  young  and  for  the  common  people,  to 
whom  they  might  be  very  useful.'*  No  doubt  time  failed  him  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  laudable  purpose,  for  we  have  only 
thirteen  of  those  fables  translated  and  illustrated  by  him.  He 
rendered  them  in  the  plainest  and  most  popular  language,  and 
applied  them  in  many  striking  German  proverbs. 

Luther  thought  in  the  beginning,  whilst  immersed  in  so  many 
laborious  engagements,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  Wittenberg,  where  he  could  have  been  more  usefully 
employed  as  a  professor. 

Very  soon  he  again  experienced  severe  bodily  attacks,  affection 
of  the  head,  roaring  in  the  ears,  and  a  disposition  to  syncope,  so 
that  sometimes  for  several  days  together,  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  for  several  weeks  could  not  work  continuously. 
He  did  not  know  whether  to  attribute  it  to  the  generous  fare 
which  was  furnished  him,  or  that  he  should  blame  Satan.  Dietrich 
thought  that  the  sickness  must  be  the  work  of  Satan,  for  from 
the  closest  observation  he  could  not  discover  Luther  violating  the 
rules  of  moderate  diet.  He  also  gives  us  a  report  of  a  fiery,  ser- 
pent-like phenomenon,  which  he  one  night  in  June  observed 
with  Luther,  at  the  base  of  the  castle  hill,  and  that  on  the  same 
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night  Luther  was  severely  attacked  with  syncope,  and  was  quite 
unwell  all  the  next  day ;  this  was  to  him  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion. 

On  June  5,  Luther  was  deeply  moved  at  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  aged  father,  who  had  died  at  Mansfeld  on  Sunday, 
May  9,  after  a  long  life  of  strong  faith  in  the  gospel  preached 
by  his  son.  Luther  had  always  shown  for  him  the  same  profound 
filial  reverence  with  which  he  had  before  this  dedicated  to  him  his 
dissertation  on  monastic  vows,  and  had  invited  him  to  his  wed- 
ding, so  warmly  sanctioned  by  the  father.  After  this  event,  his 
parents  visited  him  at  Wittenberg,  thus  demonstrating  the  kindly 
relations  that  subsisted  between  them.  The  town  council  of  Wit- 
tenberg, in  1527,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  wine  that  was  con- 
sumed in  honor  of  Luther's  father  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
his  distinguished  son.  At  that  time  Cranach  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Luther's  parents,  which  are  to  this  day  preserved  on  the 
Wartburg.  As  early  as  February,  1 5 30,  Luther's  brother,  Jacob, 
had  written  to  him  that  his  father  was  dangerously  sick.  On  the 
iSth  of  the  month,  Luther  wrote  to  his  brother,  by  his  nephew 
Cyriak,  in  which  he  says,  "  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure,  if 
it  were  possible,  that  you  and  all  of  you  should  come  here  to  my 
house,  which  my  wife  Kate  also  desires,  and  with  tears  begs  you 
to  do ;  we  would,  as  I  hope,  wait  upon  you  in  the  best  manner, 
and  make  your  stay  comfortable."  In  the  meantime,  he  earnestly 
prayed  the  heavenly  Father,  who  had  given  him  his  earthly 
parent,  to  strengthen  and,  by  His  Spirit,  enlighten  the  latter.  For 
he  felt  sure  that  the  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  would  see  to  it  that 
they  both  would  joyfully  meet  again,  either  here  or  there,  "  For," 
said  he,  "  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  shortly  be  brought  to- 
gether again  in  Christ,  since  the  departure  from  this  life  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  a  far  smaller  matter  than  whether  I  journey  from 
you,  from  Mansfeld  hither,  or  you  from  me,  from  Wittenberg  to 
Mansfeld." 

When  he  opened  the  letter  announcing  the  death,  he  said  to 
Dietrich,  "  Well,  my  father  is  dead,"  and  immediately  taking  up 
his  Psalter,  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber  to  give  free  vent  to  his 
tears.  He  expressed  his  profound  grief  on  the  same  day  in  a 
letter  to  Melanchthon,  and  said  that  all  that  he  was  and  all  that 
he  had,  was  received  through  his  Creator  from  this  dear  father. 

He  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  wife  at  Witten- 
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berg,  and  with  his  friend,  Hieronymus  Weller,  who  had  moved 
into  his  house,  and  now  taught  and  aided  in  rearing  his  little  son 
John.  Weller,  earlier  a  jurist  and  already  thirty  years  of  age,  at 
that  time  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  inclined  to 
melancholy,  whence  Luther  often  sent  him  letters  of  comfort  and 
advice  from  Coburg.  The  little  boy,  John,  must  have  been  mak- 
ing encouraging  progress  in  learning,  and  Weller  commended  him 
as  a  diligent  scholar.  Luther's  well-known  letter  to  him  from 
Coburg  is  dated  June  19.  Written  amid  the  severest  studies  and 
most  trying  events  and  reflections,  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  any 
picture  of  Luther's  life  and  character: 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I  hear  with 
great  pleasure  that  you  are  learning  your  lessons  so  well,  and 
praying  so  diligently.  Continue  to  do  so,  my  son,  and  cease  not ; 
when  I  come  home  I  will  bring  you  a  nice  present  from  the  fair. 
I  know  a  beautiful  garden,  where  there  are  a  great  many  children 
in  fine  little  coats,  and  they  go  under  the  trees  and  gather  beauti- 
ful apples  and  pears,  cherries  and  plums ;  they  sing  and  run  about 
and  are  as  happy  as  they  can  be.  Sometimes  they  ride  on  nice 
little  ponies,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  saddles.  I  asked  the 
man  whose  garden  it  is:  'What  little  children  are  these?'  And  he 
told  me,  *  They  are  little  children  who  love  to  pray  and  learn  and 
are  good.'  When  I  said, '  My  dear  sir,  I  have  a  little  boy  at  home ; 
his  name  is  little  Hans  Luther ;  would  you  let  him  come  into  the 
garden,  too,  to  eat  some  of  these  nice  apples  and  pears,  and  ride 
on  these  fine  little  ponies,  and  play  with  these  children?'  The 
man  said,  *If  he  loves  to  say  his  prayers  and  learn  his  lessons, 
and  is  a  good  boy,  he  may  come,  Lippus*  and  Jost  also,  and  when 
they  are  all  together,  they  can  play  upon  the  fife  and  drum  and 
lute  and  all  kinds  of  instruments,  and  skip  about  and  play  with 
little  cross-bows.*  He  then  showed  me  a  beautiful  mossy  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  for  them  to  skip  about  in,  with  a 
great  many  golden  fifes  and  drums  and  silver  cross-bows.  The 
children  had  not  yet  had  their  dinner,  and  I  could  not  wait  to  see 
them  play,  but  I  said  to  the  man :  *  My  dear  sir,  I  will  go  away 
and  write  all  about  it  to  my  little  son  John,  and  tell  him  to  be 
fond  of  saying  his  prayers,  and  learn  well  and  be  good,  so  that  he 
may  come  into  this  garden;  but  he  has  a  grand-aunt  named 
Lehne,t  whom  he  must  bring  along  with  him.'     The  man  said, 

* Melanchthon's  son,  Philip,  and  Jonas's  son,  Jodocus. 
t  Concerning  this  relative  see  Book  VI..  Chap.  7. 
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'  Very  well,  go  write  to  him.'  Now,  my  dear  little  son,  love  your 
lessons  and  your  prayers,  and  tell  Philip  and  Jodocus  to  do  so, 
too,  that  you  may  all  come  to  the  garden.  May  God  bless  you. 
Give  Aunt  Lehne  my  love,  and  kiss  her  for  me.  Your  dear 
father,  Martinus  Luther.     In  the  year  1530." 

The  intercourse  between  Coburg  and  Augsburg,  as  may  be 
presumed,  was  constantly  kept  up  by  letters  and  messengers. 

Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis  as  the  great  decision  was  ap- 
proaching, or  at  least  seemed  to  approach,  and  yet  it  was  unex- 
pectedly delayed  a  long  time. 

Whilst  the  Elector  had  arrived  at  Augsburg  as  early  as  May  2, 
the  Emperor  postponed  his  coming  until  June  15.  He  had  tar- 
ried in  Innspruck,  where  Duke  George,  and  other  princes  inimical 
to  the  Reformation,  hastened  to  meet  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Melanchthon  labored  with  great  industry 
and  painful  anxiety  in  preparing  the  Defense  and  Confession, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Diet  by  Electoral  Saxony. 
Luther  admonished  him  from  his  own  experience  against  over- 
strained application  of  his  mind  to  this  subject.  He  wrote  to 
him  on  May  12th :  "  I  command  you  and  your  coadjutors,  under 
pain  of  the  ban,  that  you  treat  your  infirm  body  according  to  rule 
and  order,  so  that  you  may  not  kill  yourself  by  hard  work  under 
the  vain  fancy  that  you  are  doing  it  in  obedience  to  God ;  we 
serve  God  also  by  keeping  holiday  and  cessation  from  labor." 
He  had  already  commenced  the  work  in  Coburg,  and  of  course 
with  Luther's  cooperation,  adopted  as  the  basis  those  doctrinal 
articles  of  Luther,  which  had  been  presented  at  Swabach  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  But  his  chief  aim  was,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  inclination  and  theological  standpoint,  to  represent  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  as  harmonizing  with  the  universal  Christian  and 
traditional  teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  Reformation  con- 
ducted by  the  Protestants  only  as  an  abolition  of  certain  practical 
abuses.  Never  would  Luther  of  himself  have  proposed  a  Con- 
fession to  the  Diet,  and  to  the  papists  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel  present,  which  gave  so  little  prominence  to  the  exactness 
and  precision  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  Yet  he  cheerfully  sanc- 
tioned the  production  of  his  friend  who  was  selected  to  perform 
this  work  of  conciliation,  and  it  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Elector 
on  May  i  ith  for  his  judgment.  His  opinion  was  thus  expressed: 
"  It  pleases  me  much,  and  I  have  no  alterations  or  improvements 
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to  propose ;  indeed,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  that,  for  I  could 
not  treat  the  matter  so  gently  and  tenderly ;  may  Christ,  our 
Lord,  help  that  it  may  produce  fruitful  results,  as  we  hope  and 
pray."  In  a  letter  full  of  kind,  consoling  words,  he  exhorted  the 
Elector  himself  to  keep  his  heart  in  faith  and  patience  during  his 
compulsory  residence  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting  place ;  he  re- 
ferred him  to  the  gracious  manifestations  of  God's  love  to  him  in 
richly  bestowing  upon  him  and  his  dominion  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  His  word,  and  especially  that  the  religious  training  of 
the  youth  in  this  doctrine  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
paradise  of  God  upon  earth." 

The  report  was  now  circulated  that  the  Emperor  had  accused 
the  Elector  of  having  disregarded  the  edict  of  Worms.  He  for- 
bade the  clergy  whom  the  Protestant  princes  had  brought  with 
them  of  preaching  in  Augsburg,  and  it  was  also  Luther's  opinion 
that  the  princes  could  do  nothing  but  calmly  submit.  On  the 
other  hand,  Melanchthon  was  now  particularly  annoyed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Landgrave  Philip  would  not  consent  to  a  rejection 
of  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  in  the  Confession,  to  which  fact  he 
attached  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
rejection  in  itself,  but  especially  in  the  interest  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Catholics.  He  begged  Luther  himself,  in  a  letter  of 
May  22d,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Landgrave,  and  induce 
him  to  yield  his  objection. 

It  seems  that  Luther  felt  little  inclination  to  accede  to  this 
request  Melanchthon,  expecting  a  compliance  with  it,  and  not 
receiving  it,  restrained  his  correspondence  with  him.  At  the 
same  time,  the  friends  in  Augsburg  looked  forward  to  the  arrival 
and  first  appearance  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Diet  with  painful 
anxiety.  Three  full  weeks  now  elapsed  before  Luther  received 
a  letter  from  them,  and  it  was  just  during  this  time  that  he  was 
lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his  father. 

Luther  was  much  excited  on  account  of  their  long  silence. 
When  he  finally  received  a  letter  from  Melanchthon,  dated  June 
iSth,  in  which  he  expressed  his  impatience  at  Luther  not  writing 
to  the  Landgrave,  Luther  was  so  much  displeased  that  he  sent 
the  messenger  back  without  an  answer,  and  at  first  would  not 
even  read  the  letter.  But  he  changed  his  mind,  and  even  com- 
plied with  the  request.  He  begged  the  Landgrave  warmly,  but 
calmly,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  opponents 
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on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  beguiled  by 
their  "  sweet  soothing"  words.  Melanchthon  was  much  alarmed 
at  Luther's  displeasure,  and  besides  was  much  disheartened  by 
the  serious  condition  of  things  at  Augsburg,  the  threats  of  em- 
bittered Catholic  opponents,  the  anxieties  arising  from  the  ap- 
proaching presentation  of  the  Confession  to  the  Emperor,  and 
the  apprehended  results;  the  constantly  growing  nervousness 
occasioned  by  sleeplessness,  the  agony  of  suspense,  and  the  un- 
favorable reports  and  melancholy  forebodings  of  friends.  Luther 
now  exerted  all  his  power  in  consoling  and  cheering  his  unhappy 
friend,  and  sent  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel  to  Augs- 
burg, which  display  his  sublime  spirit  and  character  in  a  most 
striking  manner.  As  from  a  secure,  exact,  and  exalted  position, 
like  a  prophet  of  old,  he  speaks  to  those  who  are  perplexed  in 
the  whirl  of  earthly  measures  and  designs.  He  gained  this  height 
and  maintained  it  in  the  assured  confidence  with  which  he  clings 
to  the  invisible  God,  as  though  he  saw  Him,  and  lifted  far  above 
the  world,  were  holding  childlike  intercourse  with  Him. 

On  May  27th,  in  answer  to  one  of  Melanchthon's  very  melan- 
choly letters,  he  kindly  rebuked  him  for  allowing  his  life  to  be 
embittered  by  these  corroding  cares,  and  plainly  tells  him  that 
these  anxieties  do  not  arise  from  the  magnitude  of  the  cause 
which  he  is  maintaining,  but  from  the  magnitude  of  his  unbelief 
"  Let,"  says  he,  "  the  matter  be  ever  so  great,  great  also  is  He 

who  controls,  and  has  begun  it,  for  it  is  not  our  affair He 

says.  Cast  your  care  upon  the  Lord,  for  He  is  nigh  unto  all 
who  call  upon  him.  Does  He  speak  that  to  the  wind,  or  does 
He  cast  His  word  before  brutes?  It  is  your  human  learning, 
and  not  your  theology,  that  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Just  as 
if  you  with  your  needless  anxieties  could  accomplish  anything! 
What  more  can  the  devil  do  than  strangle  us?  I  adjure  you, 
who  in  all  other  things  are  a  master  disputant,  not  to  contend 
against  yourself  as  your  greatest  enemy." 

Two  days  after,  he  had  another  letter  from  his  friend  to  answer. 
He  observed  in  it,  as  he  says,  the  labor  and  trouble,  sufferings  and 
tears,  of  his  friend ;  at  the  same  time,  he  received  the  finished 
Confession,  and  he  was  requested  to  express  his  opinion  whether 
further  concessions  to  the  Romish  opponents  were  possible.  On 
this  subject  he  thus  wrote :  "  I  am  engaged  day  and  night  at  this 
business ;  I  study  it  over  and  over ;  it  is  the  subject  of  my  con- 
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stant  thoughts ;  I  am  always  discussing  it  with  myself;  I  thor- 
oughly search  the  Scriptures  in  reference  to  it,  and  every  day  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  becomes  stronger,  and  I 
am  more  ar)d  more  determined  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
nothing  more  shall  be  taken  from  it,  be  the  result  as  it  may." 
But  he  did  not  wish  that  the  others  should  be  governed  by  his 
opinion  or  recognize  his  authority,  and  said  that  the  affair  was  as 
much  theirs  as  his,  but  that  as  for  himself,  he  would  defend  it  even 
if  he  stood  alone.  He  then  again  referred  the  over-anxious  Me- 
lanchthon  to  that  faith,  of  which  he  could  find  nothing  in  his 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  For  we  must  believe  in  the  incompre- 
hensible and  the  invisible,  and  he  who  aimed  at  making  it  visible 
and  comprehensible,  would  receive  only  sorrow  and  tears  for  his 
reward,  as  was  the  case  with  Melanchthon.  "  The  Lord  has  said 
that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,  and  his  pavilion  round 
about  Him  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds."  i  Kings  viii.  12  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  12.  "  Let  him  who  will,  make  it  otherwise ;  if  Moses  had 
first  wanted  to  comprehend  the  course  which  Pharoah's  host  was 
to  take,  Israel  might  have  been  in  Egypt  to  this  day.  The  Lord 
increase  your  faith  and  mine  ;  if  we  have  that,  what  harm  can  the 
devil  and  all  the  world  do  us  ?  " 

He  hurried  in  despatching  this  letter,  and  on  the  next  day, 
June  30,  wrote  another  to  Melanchthon  and  one  to  Jonas,  who 
had  reported  to  him  Melanchthon's  troubles  and  the  burning 
hatred  of  their  Catholic  opponents ;  he  also  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
Agricola,  and  Brenz,  as  well  as  to  the  young  Duke  John  Freder- 
ick. He  wrote  to  the  last  with  the  specific  end  in  view  of  tran- 
quillizing his  mind  in  reference  to  the  "  poisonous,  wicked  arts "  * 
of  his  nearest  blood  relations,  particularly  of  Duke  George.  He 
begged  those  theological  friends  to  do  all  they  could  to  remove 
Melanchthon's  overweening  anxieties,  and  at  the  same  time  ut- 
tered the  most  cordial  and  consoling  words  to  all. 

The  intelligence  that  "  the  rulers  and  nations  were  taking  coun- 
sel together  against  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed,"  was  to  him  a 
propitious  sign,  for  the  words  immediately  follow,  "  He  that  sit- 
teth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh."  Ps.  ii.  4.  He  could  not  under- 
btand  how  men  should  be  apprehensive,  inasmuch  as  God  still 
lives.  "  He  who  has  created  me,  will  be  the  father  of  my  son, 
the  husband  of  my  wife,  disposer  of  all  events,  the  preacher  of 
the  congregation,  and  all  this,  better  than  I  am."     His  letter  to 
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Melanchthon  represents  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  contrast 
between  his  own  peculiarity  and  that  of  hi^  friend,  in  relation  to 
corroding  cares  and  temptations :  "  In  conflicts,  which  concern 
our  individual  persons,  I  am  weaker,  you  bolder ;  in  those  which 
affect  the  general  welfare,  it  is  just  the  contrary  (if  that  may  be 
called  a  personal  conflict  such  as  I  have  with  Satan) ;  for  you  re- 
gard your  life  as  of  little  account,  yet  you  tremble  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  but  I  am  cheerful  and  courageous  on  its  behalf,  be- 
cause I  certainly  know  that  it  is  right  and  true ;  yea,  God's  cause, 
which  must  not  shrink  from  sinful  opposition  and  calumny,  as  I 
might  if  my  own  person  were  concerned ;  hence,  I  am  here  as  an 
unconcerned  spectator."  Moreover,  just  at  this  time  he  felt  him- 
self exempted  from  those  peculiar  mental  temptations,  even  if  the 
devil  did  sometimes  buffet  his  body. 

Dietrich  also  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  on  June  30,  and  related 
the  manner  in  which  Luther  spoke  with  God  as  his  father  and 
friend.  He  had  lately  heard  him  praying  loud,  when  he 
said,  "  I  know  that  thou  art  our  Father  and  God;  the  peril  is 
thine  as  well  as  ours;  the  whole  transaction  is  thine;  we  began  it 
because  we  were  compelled,  and  thou  must  protect,"  etc.,  etc. 
He  told  Melanchthon  that  Luther  spent  at  least  three  hours  in 
prayer  every  day.  He  hoped  that  all  his  friends  and  relations 
would  unite  their  prayers  in  behalf  of  this  glorious  cause.  Thus  he 
wrote  to  his  wife :  "  Pray  in  hope,  for  it  is  becoming,  and  God  will 
help."  Two  years  later  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  sermon  on 
the  fulfillment  of  prayer :  "  I  have  also  tried  it  and  many  people 
with  me,  especially  during  that  time  when  the  devil  wanted  to 
devour  us  at  the  Diet  in  Augsburg,  and  everything  looked  so 
gloomy  that  everybody  thought  our  cause  was  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition, and  some  insolently  threatened  us,  and  had  their  swords 
already  drawn  and  their  guns  loaded ;  but  God  helped  us  so  won- 
derfully through  our  prayers,  that  those  brawlers,  with  all  their 
noise  and  threats,  were  put  to  shame,  and  He  gave  us  peace,  de- 
liverance, and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  our  troubles." 

It  so  happened,  that  just  at  this  time,  as  Jonas  reported  to  Lu- 
ther, John  Frederick  had  ordered  the  arms  of  the  Reformer  to  be 
cut  in  stone  as-  a  signet  ring,  and  Luther,  through  his  friend, 
Spangler,  in  Niirnberg,  was  prompted  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
it.  It  was  particularly  important  in  relation  to  the  events  and 
deliberations  of  those  days.     We  know  that  Luther,  as  early  as 
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15 17,  instead  of  his  father's  arms,  which  consisted  of  a  cross  bow 
with  two  roses,  selected  one  rose  for  his  own,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  was  a  heart  with  a  cross.  He  thus  explained  it: 
There  should  be  a  black  cross  in  a  naturally  red  heart ;  for  from 
the  heart  we  must  believe  in  the  Crucified  One  in  order  to  be 
saved ;  the  cross  indeed  causes  pain  and  mortification,  yet  it  does 
not  kill,  but  rather  promotes  the  vital  energy  of  the  heart.  Such 
a  heart  should  stand  on  a  white  rose,  to  show  that  faith  imparts 
joy,  comfort,  and  peace,  and  it  should  be  white,  because  that  is  the 
color  of  spirits  and  of  angels,  and  the  joy  is  not  that  of  the  world. 
The  rose,  finally,  should  be  placed  in  a  sky-blue  field,  as  this  joy 
is  already  the  beginning  of  the  heavenly,  and  is  comprehended  in 
the  hope  of  heaven,  and  that  field  should  be  encircled  by  a  golden 
ring,  because  heavenly  salvation  endures  forever,  and  is  valuable 
above  all  other  possessions. 

Shortly  after,  Luther  received  the  happy  information  that  the 
Confession  of  the  Protestants,  our  Augsburg  Confession,  had  been 
read  before  the  Emperor  and  the  imperial  States,  on  June  25,  in 
the  German  language.  The  day  before  the  Emperor  attempted  to 
prevent  the  reading  of  it,  and  desired  to  receive  it  only  in  manu- 
script. The  evangelical  faith  was  there  publicly  proclaimed  in 
loud  and  solemn  tones — that"  same  faith  which  nine  years  before, 
in  Worms,  Luther  was  ordered  to  recant.  He  was  overjoyed 
He  saw  the  fulfillment  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  I  will  also  speak 
of  thy  testimonies  before  kings,'*  and  he  was  sure  that  the  re- 
maining part  would  be  fulfilled,  "and  I  will  not  be  ashamed." 
Ps.  cxix.  46.  He  wrote  to  his  Elector:  "That  was  a  fine  stroke 
of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  our  adversaries,  to  forbid  the  clergy  of 
the  princes  to  preach  in  Augsburg;  in  compensation  of  that,  now 
the  Elector  and  other  lords  have  preached  under  the  very  noses 
of  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  whole  empire,  so  that  they  were 
compelled  to  hear  and  cannot  gainsay  it."  How  sad  it  was  to 
him  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  there  himself! — ^but  he  re- 
joiced in  living  in  a  period  when  such  confessors  in  such  an  as- 
sembly so  gloriously  testified  of  Christ. 

Very  pleasing  informatian  was  received  by  him  of  a  certain 
clemency  and  magnanimity  which  the  Emperor  displayed,  and  of 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  individual  princes,  such  as  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  who  invited  Melanchthon  to  his  table,  and  particu- 
larly of  Cardinal  Albert,  the  archbishop  and  electoral  prince  of 
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Mainz.  Luther,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Melanchthon,  was 
fully  convinced  that  a  union  with  the  opponents,  on  questions 
of  faith  and  of  religion  in  general,  was  entirely  beyond  hope. 
But  he  now,  with  positiveness,  expressed  the  idea  that  there 
might  probably  be  "a  political  union  or  agreement,"  notwith- 
standing the  opposing  systems  of  faith ;  and  by  this  he  meant 
a  pacific  tolerance  and  harmonious  existence  of  both  confes- 
sions and  churches  within  the  German  empire :  he  wished  that 
this  condition  of  things  should  prevail,  and  cherished  a  feeble 
hope  of  seeing  it  consummated.  In  his  confiding  German  mind, 
the  Emperor  Charles  was  still  a  man  of  pious  heart  and  noble 
spirit,  and  worthy  of  all  honor  and  reverence ;  he  could  not  hope 
that  the  Emperor,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  bad  men,  would  favor 
the  evangelical  cause,  but  he  still  believed  that  he  was  endowed 
with  a  gentle,  amiable  disposition.  Influenced  by  this  sentiment, 
Luther  again  ventured  to  write  to  the  archbishop,  and  said  that 
as  there  was  now  no  hope  of  an  agreement  in  the  faith,  he  be- 
sought him  to  use  his  influence  at  least  in  securing  liberty  or 
toleration  to  the  Protestants,  for  no  one  should  or  could  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  any  system  of  doctrine,  and  that  the  new  doctrine 
did  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  taught  and  maintained  peace 
and  good  will.  In  this  letter  he  af)pealed  to  the  native  German 
consciousness  of  the  archbishop :  "  We  Germans  do  not  cease 
to  believe  in  the  pope  and  his  Italians,  until  they  bring  us  not  into 
a  sweat-bath,  but  into  a  blood-bath;  when. German  princes  fall 
foul  of  each  other,  it  rejoices  the  pope,  and  makes  him  laugh  and 
exclaim:  *  There,  you  German  beasts,  you  did  not  want  me  to  be 
pope,  take  that!*  ....  I  cannot  cease  feeling  the  utmost  solici- 
tude for  this  poor,  wretched,  forsaken,  despised,  betrayed,  bartered 
Germany,  to  whose  welfare  I  will  devote  all  my  energies ;  for  this 
I  owe  to  my  dear  native  land." 

Thus,  he  would  not  only  hear  of  no  concessions,  but  regarded 
all  further  negotiations  about  matters  of  the  faith  as  useless.  He 
could  not  understand  why  his  friends  should  still  tarry  in  Augs- 
burg, where  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  threats  and 
boasts  of  their  adversaries.  On  July  15,  he  wrote  to  them: 
"  You  have  given  to  the  emperor  what  is  the  emperor's,  and  to 
God  what  is  God's.  .  .  .  Christ  will  confess  us  as  we  have  con- 
fessed him,  ....  hence,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  absolve  you 
from  any  longer  attendance  at  Augsburg.     Go  home,  go  home!" 
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Those  men,  however,  were  compelled  to  wait  for  a  Refutation, 
which  the  Emperor  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  certain  rigid 
Catholic  theologians.  The  principal  was  Eck,  the  old,  equally 
violent  and  tranquil  enemy  of  Luther ;  and  the  other  was  John 
Cochlaeus,  who  in  the  beginning  belonged  to  the  representatives 
of  Humanistic  Science,  but  who,  since  the  beginning  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  conflict,  attacked  Luther  in  small,  bitter,  polemical 
writings,  and  who  now  stood  by  the  side  of  Duke  George,  in 
place  of  the  deceased  Emser. 

Meanwhile,  both  from  ecclesiastical  and  secular  quarters,  a 
gloomy  prospect  was  opened  up  for  the  Protestants.  And  it  was 
now  that  Melanchthon  experienced  his  worst  and  weakest  hours. 
He  even  sought  to  pacify  the  papal  legates  by  representations  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  allow  themselves  any  real  depart- 
ure from  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church.  Real  concessions 
in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  mode  of  worship,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  seemed  possible  to  him ;  for  these  are  merely 
external  matters,  and  the  bishops  also  constitute  a  part  of  the  hu- 
man government  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  welfare  of  men. 

So  Luther  also  had  to  exercise  patience.  He  continued  to 
write  encouraging  letters.  The  threats  did  not  disturb  him.  He 
remembered  that  a  blade  quite  too  sharp  will  soon  be  notched, 
and  that,  as  he  had  heard  his  Staupitz  say,  God  first  shuts  the 
eyes  of  those  he  means  to  chastise. 

To  begin  a  war  now  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  the  op- 
ponents— in  the  beginning  there  would  be  no  progress,  and  in  the 
end  there  would  be  no  victory.  Toward  Melanchthon  he  uses  a 
coarse  German  proverb,  applied  to  one  who  is  said  "  to  die  of 
being  threatened."  The  most  vigorous  and  copious  words  he 
derives  all  along  from  that  source  the  most  precious  to  him,  the 
Scriptures.  In  his  own  peculiar  style,  he  wrote  to  the  Electoral 
Chancellor  Briick,  who  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  and  who  was  chief  counsellor  in  secular 
affairs  to  his  prince  in  Augsburg,  and  informed  him  that  he  had 
lately  witnessed  two  miracles,  as  he  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow: the  first  was,  the  beautiful  vault  of  heaven,  with  the  stars, 
supported  by  no  pillars,  and  yet  standing ;  the  other  was  thick, 
dark  clouds  floating  along  without  basis  to  rest  upon  or  any  ves- 
sel in  which  they  were  contained,  and  then  after,  with  solemn 
visage,  they  had  saluted  the  heavens  and  fled  away,  burst  out  tlie 
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brilliant  rainbow,  which  sustained  the  heavy  mass  of  water  upon 
its  weak,  transparent  roof/'  He  applied  this  aerial  vision  to  those 
who,  amid  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life,  are  not  contented  with 
the  sufficiency  of  faith,  but  seek  for  pillars  to  support  the  heavens 
in  fear  of  their  falling,  and  tremble  because  they  cannot  see  any. 
In  this  letter  he  also  remarked,  that  he  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied even  if  the  emperor  refused  to  grant  the  desired  political 
peace;  for  God's  thoughts  are  far  above  men's,  and  God,  and  not 
the  Emperor,  must  have  the  glory.  To  Melanchthon,  he  also  sent 
a  very  pacific  and  clear  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
discrimination  must  be  made  between  the  bishops  as  secular 
princes  or  dignitaries  and  as  spiritual  shepherds,  and  that  the 
right  to  burden  the  church  with  arbitrary  laws  concerning  wor- 
ship, must  never  be  conceded  to  them. 

On  his  part,  he  now  issued  a  consecutive  series  of  small  publi- 
cations, in  which,  with  incisive  directness,  he  again  maintained  the 
gospel  standpoint  against  Romish  errors;  thus.  Upon  the  Church 
and  Church  Authority;  Against  Purgatory;  Upon  the  Keys;  How 
Christ  really  dispenses  Forgiveness  in  His  Church ;  Against  the 
Invocation  of  the  Saints ;  Upon  the  Proper  Celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  etc.,  etc.  Without  any  regard  to  the  prevailing 
controverted  points,  he  again  took  up  the  subject  of  the  necessity 
of  good  schools,  and  wrote  a  tract  on  "  Children  should  be  sent 
to  School."  A  practical  exposition  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  and  one  on  Ps. 
cxvii.  followed.  He  continued  diligently  to  work  on  the  transla- 
tion of  the  prophets.  Thus  he  persevered  in  his  labor,  whilst  his 
head  all  the  time  was  suflTering  from  severe  pains.  At  the  end  of 
his  sojourn  at  Coburg,  he  said  to  a  friend  that  although  he  lived 
very  moderately,  yet  that  during  the  whole  summer  he  could  not 
work  more  than  half  the  time,  "  on  account  of  the  buzzing  and 
humming  in  his  head." 

On  August  3,  the  Catholic  Refutation  was  produced  at  the 
Diet.  The  emperor  in  his  announcement  of  the  Diet  had  de- 
clared that  the  opinions  of  both  parties  should  be  fairly  heard 
and  compared ;  but  he  now  seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and 
demanded  that  the  Protestants  should  consider  themselves  refuted 
by  this  paper,  and  immediately  submit.  To  this,  the  Landgrave 
Philip  replied,  that  on  the  6th  of  the  month  he  had  lefb  Augsburg 
without  the  permission,  and  even  against  the  prohibition  of  the 
Emperor,  and  hurried  home,  openly  resolved,  in  case  of  necessity, 
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to  Oppose  force  by  force.  But  the  Emperor,  however  strongly 
advised  from  Rome  to  employ  measures  of  force,  was  not  yet 
ready  to  apply  such  rash  measures,  as  Luther  himself  presumed. 
But  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  more  reconcilable  and  mediating 
party,  he  allowed  further  attempts  to  compose  the  differences 
through  the  agency  of  a  larger  committee,  then  by  a  new,  smaller 
one,  of  which  Melanchthon  was  the  only  Protestant  theological 
member. 

Thus  the  Protestants  were  first  led  distinctly  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  yielding,  which  he  had  already 
been  anxiously  debating  in  his  own  mind.  It  corresponded  to 
the  conception  that  Luther  had  of  the  entire  attitude  of  the  Rom- 
ish church:  that  its  representatives  laid  less  stress  upon  the 
deeper  differences  in  doctrine  concerning  the  personal  appropria- 
tion of  salvation,  and  that  the  dispute  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  right  of  the  bishops,  and  of  public  worship,  particularly 
the  Mass  and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  in  both  kinds,  consti- 
tuted the  chief  difficulty  in  the  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  more  clearly  taught  than  Luther, 
that  Christians  had  perfect  liberty  in  external  forms  of  organiza- 
tion and  of  worship,  by  virtue  of  which  they  could  make  con- 
cessions and  mutually  serve  each  other.  But,  of  course,  he  did 
not  the  less  utter  warnings  against  concessions  to  ecclesiastical 
tyrants,  who  might  employ  them  in  enslaving  and  deceiving  souls. 
In  this  respect  Melanchthon  now  showed  himself  resolutely  de- 
termined ;  he  was  not  only  inclined  to  favor  a  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  episcopacy  for  the  Evangelicals  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but 
he  earnestly  desired  it  for  its  own  sake,  because  he  thought  there 
was  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  proper  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  over  against  arbitrary  princes  and  lawless  pop- 
ulations. In  fact,  the  Protestants  proposed  to  yield  lawful  obe- 
dience to  the  bishops,  if  they  were  left  free  to  enjoy  their  worship 
and  doctrine  until  the  calling  of  a  free  Council.  In  regard  to  the 
service  of  the  Mass,  the  question  was,  whether  the  Protestants 
would  not  and  should  not  adopt  it  in  all  its  sacrificial  character, 
if  only  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between  this  sacrifice  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  were  appended.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  Protestants,  particularly  the  representatives  of 
Niirnberg,  were  distrustful  of  all  such  accommodations,  and  were 
specially  displeased  with  all  the  proceedings  of  Melanchthon  in 
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this  affair.  Spengler^  in  Niirnberg,  wrote  to  Luther  upon  the 
subject.  The  state  of  things  was  the  more  perilous,  as  the  trans- 
actions in  relation  to  it  were,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  be  carried  on  without  interruption,  and  Luther's  opinion 
from  Coburg  could  not  be  received  in  time. 

Luther,  to  whom  the  Elector  sent  the  articles  of  agreement, 
replied  with  calmness,  distinctness,  and  penetration.  He  took  a 
simple  and  practical  view  of  the  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ported himself  on  the  profoundest  principles.  Thus,  in  reference 
to  the  Mass:  "The  Catholic  Liturgy  holds  out  the  inadmissible 
idea,  that  God  must  be  implored  to  accept  the  body  of  his  Son  as 
a  sacrifice  to  Himself;  now,  if  this  were  to  be  glossed  over,  then 
either  the  language  of  the  Litany  would  be  nullified  by  the  gloss, 
or  it  by  the  language;  that  we  dare  not  expose  ourselves  to 
danger  by  the  use  of  such  offensive  language  without  necessity. 
He  particularly  cautioned  Melanchthon  about  the  power  of  the 
bishops ;  he  knew  well  enough,  that  by  obedience  to  them  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel  may  still  be  maintained,  but  they  will  not 
consider  themselves  so  bound,  and  will  declare  it  a  breach  of 
faith  if  they  are  not  simply  followed  and  obej'ed  in  all  things. 
He  then  also  calmly  expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  whole 
effort  of  mediation  was  idle ;  the  design  is  to  harmonize  the  pope 
and  Luther,  but  the  pope  will  not  consent,  and  Luther  begs  to 
be  excused."  He  was  finally  firm  and  tranquil  in  maintaining 
his  self-consciousness  and  the  soundness  of  his  views  in  all  cases, 
and  thus  writes  to  Spengler :  "  I  have  commended  the  affair  to 
God,  and  take  notice  I  have  kept  it  so  firmly  in  my  hand  that  no 
man  shall  deprive  me  of  it  as  long  as  Christ  and  I  are  of  one 
mind;"  and  to  Spalatin,  "Luther  is  free,  and  so  is  the  Macedo- 
nian (Philip  of  Hesse).  .  .  .  Only  be  strong  and  quit  you  like 
men." 

These  observations  are  extracted  from  various  letters  which  he 
wrote  on  August  26th  to  the  Elector  John,  Melanchthon,  Spala- 
tin,  Jonas,  and  Spengler.  On  the  same  day  he  also  wrote  a  pre- 
face for  Brenz  to  his  exposition  of  the  prophet  Amos.  It  shows 
us  his  judgment  upon  his  own  writings,  which  at  that  period  were 
numerous.  His  own  writings,  he  says,  are  like  a  wild  forest 
compared  with  the  gentle,  limpid  fluency  of  Brenz's  language ; 
he  thought  that  if  small  things  dare  be  compared  with  great,  his 
words  were  like  the  spirit  of  Elijah — a  great  and  strong  wind. 
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rending  the  mountains  and  breaking  in  pieces  the  rocks,  and  that 
of  Brenz  was  the  still  small  voice ;  but  yet  that  God  also  used 
coarse  wedges  for  splitting  coarse  blocks,  and  besides  the  fructi- 
fying rain,  he  also  employed  the  rending  thunder  and  lightning 
to  purify  the  atmosphere. 

If,  however,  at  that  time,  Protestantism  was  exposed  to  some 
peril  on  account  of  injudicious  compliance,  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  was  obviated  by  the  unscrupulous  demands  of  the  opponents, 
which  were  even  more  than  Melanchthon  could  bear.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  smaller  committee  mentioned  above  were  also  closed 
without  any  results.  On  September  8th,  Luther  expressed  a  hope 
to  his  wife  that  he  would  probably  leave  Coburg  for  home.  He 
also  cheered  the  boyish  heart  of  his  little  son,  John,  by  promising 
him  a  very  handsome  present.  On  the  14th  he  was  visited  by 
Duke  John  Frederick  and  Count  Alfred,  of  Mansfeld,  on  their 
journey  homewards  from  the  Diet.  The  former  brought  him  the 
signet  ring,  which  was,  however,  too  large  for  his  finger;  and  he 
remarked,  that  gold  was  not  suited  to  him,  but  it  should  be  lead. 
He  expressed  the  wish  of  soon  seeing  the  other  friends,  who 
would  soon  escape  from  Augsburg,  and  although  the  Duke 
offered  to  take  him  home  with  him,  yet  he  preferred  remaining 
some  time  longer,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon, 
of  receiving  them  there,  and  wiping  off  the  sweat  after  their  hot 
bath. 

In  Augsburg,  negotiations  were  then,  it  is  true,  again  resumed 
with  Melanchthon  and  Briick;  indeed,  the  Niirnberg  commis- 
sioner believed  it  necessary  to  complain  most  bitterly  in  regard 
to  "  a  secret,  unchristian  plotting,"  against  which  Melanchthon 
would  not  any  longer  allow  any  protests  to  be  made,  and  Luther, 
whose  attention  was  called  to  them  by  Spengler  and  Link,  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  his  Saxon  theologians,  and  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  Melanchthon 's  feelings;  but  with  all  this,  most  earn- 
estly, asked  from  him  and  Jonas,  on  May  20th,  further  informa- 
tion, and  warned  them  against  the  cunning  devices  of  the  enemy 
and  final  abandonment  of  all  compromises.  These  letters  were 
sent  by  the  hands  of  Spengler,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  became 
known  that  the  new  attack — especially  on  the  firmness  of  Jonas 
and  Spalatin — had  failed,  and  Spengler  did  not  deliver  them. 
The  Evangelical  States  continued  firm  in  their  adhesion  to  their 
protest  of  1529,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Empire  of  1526. 
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The  Emperor  Charles  openly  showed  his  displeasure,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  find  those  princes  who  opposed  the  in- 
novations sufficiently  zealous  to  rush  into  an  internal  war  for  the 
eradication  of  the  heresy,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  imperial  author- 
ity and  power,  and  hence  he  wisely  concluded  to  postpone  the 
decision.  On  the  22d  he  announced  the  decree  of  the  Diet ;  to 
the  Protestants,  whose  confession  had  been  refuted,  he  extended 
the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  church,  the  pope  and  the  empire, 
after  nearly  a  whole  year's  reflection,  until  April  I S  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  whilst  he,  within  a  year,  would  convoke  a  council  for 
the  improvement  of  existing  church  affairs.  Further  measures 
in  relation  to  these  questions,  he  would  hold  under  advisement 
until  that  period.  The  Protestants  on  the  other  hand  remon- 
strated, and  maintained  that  their  confession  had  not  been  refuted, 
and  gave  into  his  hands  an  apology  or  defense  of  it,  prepared  by 
Melanchthon.  They  accepted  the  respite  offered  by  the  Emperor. 
Until  that  time,  then,  the  political  peace,  which  Luther  wished 
and  hoped  for,  was  secured.  In  relation  to  other  imminent  dan- 
gers and  threats,  he  said  to  Spengler :  "  We  are  without  blame, 
and  have  done  enough ;  let  the  blood  be  upon  other  heads," 
meaning,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst  we  are  not  responsible. 

From  quite  a  different  direction  there  now  came  pacific  propo- 
sitions to  Luther  at  Coburg.  Strasburg  and  three  other  upper 
German  cities,  Constanz,  Memmingen  and  Lindau,  had  presented 
at  the  Diet  a  special  confession,  because  they  had  been  separated 
from  the  Lutherans  by  the  sacramental  controversy.  They  would 
not  admit  an  oral  and  corporeal  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ 
by  communicants;  but,  contrary  to  Zwingli,  they  still  held  the 
sacrament  to  be  a  real  divine  gift,  and  a  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the 
**  real  body"  of  Christ.  Bucer,  the  theological  representative  of 
Strasburg,  now  attempted  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  Witten- 
bergers.  He  was  not  deterred,  although  Melanchthon  suspi- 
ciously resisted  him,  and  Luther  left  a  letter  from  him  unan- 
swered. He  now  appeared  in  person  at  the  castle  of  Coburg,  and 
on  September  25th  he  had  a  confidential  and  friendly  interview 
with  Luther.  The  latter  would  in  no  wise  yield  to  the  opinion 
of  a  mere  "  spiritual  participation,"  and,  as  above  all  things,  he 
demanded  candor  and  open  expression  of  ideas ;  he  did  not  con- 
ceal a  constant  suspicion.  He,  however,  began  to  hope  for  happy 
results,  and  declared  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  life  three 
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times  over,  if  thereby  these  dissensions  might  be  healed.  For 
Bucer  this  was  a  happy  beginning  for  pursuing  further  measures, 
which  he  thereafter  diHgently  carried  out  in  private. 

On  the  day  after  the  adjournment,  the  electoral  prince,  John, 
could  also  leave  Augsburg  on  his  journey  home.  The  Emperor 
bade  him  farewell  with  the  words :  "  Cousin !  cousin !  this  is  what 
I  did  not  expect  from  your  Grace."  The  Elector  left  him  without 
reply  and  in  tears.  After  he  had  tarried  a  short  time  in  Niirn- 
bcrg,  he,  accompanied  by  his  theologians,  met  Luther  at  Coburg. 
October  Sth,  they  all  together  left  that  place,  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  Altenburg,  where  Luther  preached  on  Sunday,  the  9th,  to 
the  residence  of  the  prince  at  Torgau. 
24 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  THE  DIET  OF  AUGSBURG  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS  PEACE  OF  NURN- 
BERG,  1532  ;  DEATH  OF  THE  ELECTOR  JOHN. 

As  soon  as  Luther  reentered  upon  his  official  duties  at  Witten- 
berg, he  here  again  assumed  extraordinary  labors.  During  this 
month  of  October,  Bugenhagen  left  for  Liibeck,  as  he  had  done 
before  for  Brunswick  and  Hamburg.  The  most  important  ad- 
vances which  the  Reformation  made  in  those  years,  in  which  at 
the  Diets  it  was  compelled  to  contend  manfully  for  its  rights  and 
claims,  were  those  in  the  north  German  cities.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Coburg,  Luther  had  received  the  information  that  Liibeck 
and  Liineburg  had  embraced  it  The  citizens  of  Liibeck  would 
not  endure  any  other  than  Protestant  preachers,  and  abolished 
the  unevangelical  church  abuses,  although  an  opposing  party 
appealed  to  the  Emperor,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  mandate 
forbidding  the  innovation.  To  carry  through  these  new  regula- 
tions, the  Liibeckers  would  greatly  have  preferred  Luther.  Mes 
sengers  from  them  earnestly  petitioned  the  Elector  John,  in 
Augsburg  at  least,  to  allow  Bugenhagen  to  come.  Under  these 
circumstances  Luther  (was  also  of  opinion  that  their  petition  should 
be  granted,  although  the  vdhurch  at  Wittenberg  and  the  Univer- 
sity could  hardly  dispense  with  his  services.  He  thought  that 
Bugenhagen  was  the  more  needed  there,  as  he  himself  could  no 
longer  perform  his  duties  as  formerly,  for  he  was  growing  old ; 
his  health  was  failing,  and  above  all  he  was  so  weary  of  life  that 
this  corrupt  world  would  not  see  him  nor  endure  him  much 
.longer. 

But  lie  immediately,  as  far  as  his  health  would  permit,  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  «city  pastor  (Bugenhagen,)  whose  labors  at  Lii- 
beck kept  him  away  from  Wittenberg  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that 
not  only  the  week-day  sermons  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
but  also  the  pastoral  services  and  the  administration  of  church 
"business,  all  fell  upon  him.  He  reproached  himself  that  during 
Ihis  temporary  pastorship,  the  church  treasury  was  neglected, 
.and  that  in  general  he  was  overworked  and  became  sluggish. 

(370) 
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He  was  severely  troubled  with  heart  affection  and  vertigo,  and 
these  affections  violently  increased  during  the  following  year. 

At  the  same  time,  with  persevering  energy,  he  continued  his 
translation  of  the  prophets  to  the  eftd;  in  the  autumn  of  153 1,  he 
informed  Spalatin  that  he  daily  spent  two  hours  in  the  correction 
of  them.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Psalms,  greatly  im- 
proved, and  also  issued  several  Psalms  with  a  practical  exposition. 

Besides  these  labors,  in  which  he  engaged  with  untiring  dili- 
gence, there  were  others  of  unspeakable  magnitude  which  claimed 
his  attention.  Important  church  and  political  questions,  measures 
and  perils  arising  out  of  the  transactions  of  the  Diet,  the  doubtful 
prospects  of  the  cause  in  some  directions,  and  the  opposition  to 
it  in  others,  consultations  with  his  coadjutors,  advice  to  his  prince, 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  Protestant  cause,  imposed 
upon  him  heavy  responsibilities  and  demanded  constant  vigilant 
activity. 

On  November  19,  the  final  decree  of  the  Diet  was  announced, 
in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants  in  Augsburg;  they  ac- 
cepted the  time  allowed  them  for  reflection  until  April  1 5 ;  but 
the  Emperor  and  the  empire  adhered  firmly  to  the  ancient  church 
ordinances,  and  they  already  began  to  demand  from  the  Pro- 
testants a  surrender  of  the  church  and  monastic  property.  It  was 
also  remarked  by  them,  that  not  a  single  expression  of  a  peaceful 
or  conciliatory  character  was  uttered  in  the  final  decree,  but  only 
that  the  States  were  ordered  to  maintain  peace  and  be  quiet 
The  fact  is  that  the  Emperor  had  already  promised  the  pope,  on 
October  4,  to  employ  all  his  power  in  the  suppression  of  Protest- 
antism. He  immediately  ordered  the  Superior  Court  of  the  em- 
pire, the  so-called  Court  of  Chambers,  rigidly  to  execute  the  pro- 
visions of  the  decree  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  cases.  This 
action  would  affect  the  decision  of  trials  which  might  be  brought 
against  the  Protestants  on  account  of  church  property.  Further, 
in  order  to  secure  his  authority  and  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  his  views,  during  his  absence  he  had 
his  brother  Ferdinand  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  John  of 
Saxony,  the  only  Protestant  among  the  Electors,  opposed  the 
election ;  he  supported  himself  upon  the  ground,  that  in  the  call 
for  this  election  a  provision  of  the  law  of  the  empire,  the  golden 
bull,  was  violated,  according  to  which  the  intention  of  such  an 
election  during  the  life  time  of  an  emperor  must  be  previously 
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determined  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  electors.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  the  Emperor  had  in  his  hands  a  papal  brief,  by  which 
he  could  exclude  John  from  the  election  as  a  heretic,  but  he  did 
not  see  proper  to  make  use  of  it.  The  election  took  place  Janu- 
ary 5,  1531. 

The   Protestants   now  adopted   measures   towards   protecting 

themselves  by  a  firm,  well-organized  union.  For  this  purpose 
they  assembled  in  Schmaldkald,  at  Christmas,  1530. 

But  the  more  pressing  the  dangers  were  which  beset  them,  the 
more  momentous  became  the  decision  of  the  question  whether 
they  should  offer  any  resistance  to  the  Emperor.  The  jurists, 
who  expressed  their  minds  on  the  subject,  said  many  things, 
without,  however,  bringing  to  light  clear,  thorough  or  correct 
riews  or  principles.  They  argued  the  question  on  grounds  of 
private  rights,  and  after  a  display  of  legal  acumen  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mutual  rights  of  the  Emperor,  the  States,  the  peo- 
ple and  the  courts,  these  still  lacked  clearness  and  certainty.  On 
this  subject,  Luther  and  other  Wittenberg  theologians  were  also 
called  to  give  their  judgment.  The  jurists,  particularly  Chancellor 
Briick,  were  also  consulted. 

In  the  question  of  the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity, Luther  warmly  advised  his  elector,  before  the  election,  to 
submission.  He  thought  that  the  danger  that  threatened  him 
and  all  Germany  was  much  too  great;  that  they  would  seek 
occasion  to  dispossess  him  of  his  electoral  office,  and  perhaps, 
bestow  it  upon  Duke  George ;  Germany  would  be  torn  by  fac- 
tions and  plunged  into  war  and  misery.  This  was  Luther's  ad- 
vice, although  "  in  his  humble  position  before  the  world,  he  did 
not  understand  the  art  of  giving  counsel  in  such  high  affairs  of 
State,"  yea,  "  that  in  regard  to  secular  business  he  was  too  much 
of  a  child." 

In  his  reflections  upon  the  right  of  resistance,  his  mind  now  in- 
clined in  a  specific  direction.  He  came  to  a  conclusion  somewhat 
different  from  that  previously  reached.  He  taught  that  govern- 
ments and  state  ordinances  were,  ith  general,  of  divine  origin,  and 
by  that  he  meant,  agreeably  to-  apostolic  teaching,  the  different 
official  regulations  of  different  states,  as  far  as  they  had  anywhere 
secured  permanent  stability.  In  reference  to  Germany,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  too  sound  a  monarchist  to  admit  the  expediency  of 
deposing  an  unworthy   Emperor  by  the  body  of  the  electors. 
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The  decisive  question  for  him  now  was,  what  does  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  empire,  or  the  law  of  the  Emperor  himself, 
determine  upon  the  resistance  of  individual  states  of  the  empire, 
which  feel  themselves  and  their  subjects  wronged  in  their  rights 
and  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion was,  in  his  opinion,  no  longer  an  affair  of  the  theologians, 
but  of  statesmen.  It  was,  however,  plain  to  him,  that  whilst  the 
Christian,  as  merely  Christian,  should  cheerfully  suffer  injustice, 
yet  that  the  secular  government,  and  also  every  German  prince, 
should  maintain  his  position  as  an  office  of  divine  appointment, 
and  protect  his  subjects  against  injury.  It  was  the  business  of 
jurists  to  determine  what  were  the  constitutional  laws  and  rights 
of  each  country,  and  of  the  princes  to  seek  the  counsel  of  the 
j urists.  Agreeably  to  these  views,  the  Wittenberg  theologians  now 
declared  this  opinion:  "  If  the  adminlsirators  of  justice  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle  that  in  certain  cases,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  highest  government  may  be  resisted,  and  if  such  cases  or 
occasions  now  exist,  then  they,  as  theologians,  can  offer  no  scrip- 
tural opposition  to  the  position  assumed ;  formerly  they  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  but  they  were  not  then  aware  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  guaranteed  such  rights.'*  The  result  was,  that  the 
allies  really  considered  themselves  authorized  to  resist  the  Em- 
peror, and  began  to  make  preparations.  In  Luther's  opinion,  the 
responsibility  of  this  movement  must  forever  rest  upon  the  princes 
and  jurists,  as  far  as  it  was  their  business  to  determine  whether 
the  right  of  resistance  was  lawful.  "  We,"  says  he,  "  do  not  main- 
tain that,  and  do  not  know  it ;  I  leave  them  to  settle  it." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  153 1,  Luther  expressed  his  sore 
displeasure  on  the  final  decree  of  the  Diet,  and  the  violent  meas- 
ures of  the  opponents,  in  two  publications,  one  entitled,  "  Notes  on 
the  Presumptuous  Imperial  P2dict,"  and  "  An  Admonition  to  his 
Dsar  Germans."  In  the  first,  he  discussed  the  character  of  the 
edict,  and  the  calumnies  against  the  gospel  doctrine  in  which  it 
indulges;  he  says  that  he  is  not  opposing  the  imperial  majesty, 
but  the  traitors  and  reprobates,  be  they  princes  or  bishops,  who 
aim  at  executing  tlieir  infamous  design,  and  especially  that  knave, 
the  so-called  vice-gerent  of  God,  and  his  legate.  The  other  pub- 
lication treats  "The  greatest  threatened  danger  of  all" — a  war  oc- 
casioned by  the  oppressions  of  the  Elmperor  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Protestants.     And  in  this  affair,  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
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ness,  he  would  not  advise  war,  but  peace,  which  he  has  always 
done,  as  everybody  must  testify.  But  he  also  openly  declares,  if 
it  should  come  to  war,  which  God  forbid,  he  would  not  consent 
that  those  should  be  regarded  as  rebels,  who  by  arms  oppose  the 
bloodthirsty  papists,  but  that  it  is  an  act  of  self-defence,  justified 
by  the  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  jurists. 

There  arose  out  of  these  writings  a  new  complication  with 
Duke  George,  who  brought  an  accusation  against  Luther  before 
the  Elector  on  their  account,  and  of  some  letters  falsely  attributed 
to  him.  The  Duke  even  published  a  reply  to  the  first-named 
writing,  under  an  assumed  name.  Luther  responded  to  this 
"  w^ak  production  "  in  a  fugitive  piece,  entitled  "  Against  the  As- 
sassin at  Dresden,"  not  as  though,  as  many  understood  it,  he  in- 
tended to  charge  the  Duke  with  murderous  designs,  but  that  his 
book,  containing  so  many  outrageous  calumnies,  deserved  the 
opprobious  epithet.  The  tone  in  which  Luther  indulged  in  this 
response,  reminds  us  of  his  words,  that  a  coarse  wedge  must  be 
used  for  splitting  a  coarse  block.  But  it  brought  out  an  admoni- 
tion from  his  Elector,  and  all  the  apology  he  made  was,  that  he 
hoped  Duke  George  would  also  hereafter  leave  him  in  peace. 

The  pressure  of  the  common  peril  now  favored  the  desire  of 
the  Upper  Germans  for  a  union  with  the  German  Protestants,  and 
the  efforts  of  Bucer  in  that  direction.  Luther  himself,  in  a  letter 
to  Bucer,  acknowledged  the  great  necessity  of  such  an  alliance. 
He  deplored  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  by  the 
disharmony  existing,  and  said  that  if  they  had  been  united,  pop- 
cry,  the  Turks,  the  whole  world,  and  the  gates  of  hell,  could  not 
have  done  as  much  harm.  '  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  not 
willing  to  entirely  overlook  the  doctrinal  differences  for  conscience 
sake,  and  could  not  understand  why  the  former  opponents,  if  they 
now  acknowledged  the  true  presence  of  the  body  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, could  not  at  the  same  time  admit  the  oral  and  bodily 
participation  of  it  by  all  communicants.  He  was  satisfied  that 
for  the  present  all  controversy  on  this  subject  should  cease,  and 
that  they  should  wait  "  until  God,  during  this  cessation  of  strife, 
would  impart  further  grace."  The  Schmaldkald  allies  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  these  new  views  and  expressions  of  sentiment, 
that  they  abandoned  their  opposition  to  the  reception  of  the 
Upper  Germans  into  the  Alliance. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  March,  1531,  a  mutual  armed  resistance 
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for  six  years  was  declared  by  the  Schmaldkald  Alliance.  The 
Protestant  parties  were  the  Elector  John,  the  Landgrave  Philip, 
the  three  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  Prince  Wolfgang  of 
Anhalt,  Counts  Alfred  and  Gebhard  of  Mansfeld,  the  Lower  Ger- 
man cities  of  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  and  the  Upper 
German  Strasburg,  Constance,  Meiningen,  Lindau,  besides  Ulm, 
Reutlingen,  Bibrach,  Ispy.  Luther  also  made  no  further  opposi- 
tion. 

In  this  alliance,  the  Protestants,  as  members  of  the  German 
empire,  stood  firm  and  strong.  The  opponents  were  not  so 
united  in  their  interests.  For  example,  there  existed  between  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  Emperor  and  Ferdinand,  a  political 
jealousy  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  former  even  took  sides  with 
the  heretics  against  the  newly  elected  king.  Outside  of  Germany, 
Denmark  extended  her  hand  to  the  Schmaldkald  league ;  for  King 
Christian  IL,  who  was  banished  from  that  country,  who  had  be- 
fore sought  the  protection  of  the  Saxon  Electors,  and  had  friendly 
relations  with  Luther,  now,  after  he  had  again  become  a  submis- 
sive servant  of  the  Christian  church,  tried,  with  the  help  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Emperor,  to  regain  possession  of  his  throne. 
The  King  of  France  was  also  ready  to  combine. with  the  German 
princes  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Emperor. 

Meanwhile,  we  nowhere  find  in  Luther  any  knowledge  of,  or 
participation  in,  the  plans  and  transactions  connected  with  this 
affair.  At  this  time,  there  was  a  threatened  rupture  between 
Henry  VIIL  of  England  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  former  was 
meditating  an  apostasy  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Henry  wished 
to  be  divorced  from  Catharine,  an  aunt  of  the  Emperor,  pleading 
that  she  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother,  and 
hence  his  marriage  with  her  was  inadmissible;  and  as  the  pope, 
after  a  long  negotiation,  would  not,  out  of  regard  to  the  Emperor, 
grant  him  the  divorce,  he  appealed  to  a  number  of  European  uni- 
versities and  learned  men  for  their  opinions  on  the  lawfulness  and 
validity  of  the  marriage ;  the  result  really  was  that  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  was  against  it.  A  secret  agent  of  the  former 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  now  turned  to  the  Wittenbergers,  and  to 
that  same  Luther  so  infamously  calumniated  by  the  King.  But, 
on  September  5,  1 531,  he  gave  his  decided  judgment  against  the 
divorce,  for  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law  of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  by  the  human  law  of  the 
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State.  The  political  aspect  of  the  case  he  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  the  threatening  aspect  of 
Turkey  must  have  had  much  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  Ferdinand ;  it,  indeed,  turned  the  scale.  Luther's  atten- 
tion was  also  constantly  directed  to  it;  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  final  decree,  he  menaced  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  fanatics,  who  were  ready  to  plunge  into  war,  while  the  Turks 
were  upon  their  heels  and  in  sight.  Ferdinand  in  vain  tried  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Sultan,  who  demanded  from 
him  the  entire  possession  of  Hungary,  and  anticipated  further 
conquest.  This  compelled  Ferdinand,  in  March,  1 53 1,  to  beg  even 
of  his  brother  a  peaceful  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Turkey,  their  military  aid  might 
be  secured.  This  led  to  attempts  at  a  settlement  of  the  momen- 
tous affair  through  the  agency  of  the  Electors  of  Palatine  and  of 
Mainz.  The  term  of  April  15th  passed  by  silently.  The  Empe- 
ror also  suppressed  the  trials  provided  for  by  the  decree. 

The  summer  passed  without  stirring  activity  or  the  occurrence 
of  anything  remarkable.  The  combined  judgment  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon  and  Bugenhagen,  which  was  asked  on  the  restoration 
of  episcopal  authority,  was  not  decidedly  against  it ;  only  that  the 
demand  must  be  insisted  on,  that  the  bishops  should  allow  the 
churches  and  ministers  to  have  the  pure  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
which  of  course  they  would  not  grant 

About  this  time  he  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
mother.  She  died  June  30th,  after  he  had  sent  her  a  consoling 
letter  in  her  last  sickness.  We  have  spoken  above  of  the  state 
of  his  own  health  in  this  month.  He  thus  wrote  to  Link,  on  the 
26th:  **The  devil  was  buffeting  him  painfully  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  so 
that  he  could  seldom  write  or  do  anything  else ;  be  not  surprised 
if  he  should  kill  me  altogether;  but  let  not  my  will  be  done,  but 
the  will  of  Him  who  has  already  overthrown  the  devil  and  all  his 
kingdom." 

The  disposition  of  the  opponents  to  employ  forceful  measures 
was  again  aroused  by  the  defeat  which  the  reformed  places  of 
Switzerland  suffered  from  the  small  Catholic  cantons,  although 
these  circumstances  were  more  favorable  for  the  evangelical  party 
than  in  Germany.  The  conflict  which  Luther  was  so  assiduously 
engaged  in  preventing  in  Germany,  was  in  Switzerland  brought 
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to  a  bloody  outbreak  through  the  agency  of  Zwingli.  He  him- 
self fell,  October  nth,  in  the  battle  at  Koppel,  a  sacrifice  to  his 
patriotic  plans,  by  which  he  secured  for  his  country  a  great  polit- 
ical, eclesiastical  and  moral  reform.  King  Ferdinand  triumphed 
over  this  first  great  event  favorable  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
was  now  prepared  to  renounce  Hungary,  that  by  negotiating 
peace  with  the  Sultan  he  and  his  brother  might  have  free  play  in 
Germany.  Luther  saw  in  the  fall  of  Zwingli  a  new  judgment  of 
God  on  the  Munzer  spirit,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  that 
war,  a  pressing  warning  for  the  Schmaldkald  League,  not  to  boast 
of  any  human  alliance,  but  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  Swiss  afforded  no  support  to  those 
who  had  no  communion  with  the  Zwinglians,  nor  were  they 
themselves  thereby  weakened  in  their  power  and  organization. 
And  the  Upper  Germans  were  now  compelled  to  hold  on  more 
firmly  to  their  union  with  the  Lutheran  princes  and  cities ;  the 
Zwinglian  party  soon  after  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
CEcolampadius,  on  December  I.  The  Sultan  was  not  appeased 
by  the  repeated  offers  of  Ferdinand,  but  prepared  a  new  and 
powerful  campaign  for  the  Spring  of  1532,  against  Austria;  to- 
wards the  end  of  April  all  was  ready. 

This  checked  the  zeal  for  war  of  Germans  against  Germans, 
and  brought  to  practical  results  the  measures  of  reconciliation 
which  were  agitated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 532  in  Schwein- 
furth,  and  subsequently  in  Niirnberg.  They  led  to  a  determina- 
tion to  postpone  an  agreement  on  religious  and  political  contro- 
verted questions,  and  as  it  long  had  been  Luther's  opinion,  to  a 
political  peace,  with  which  both  parties,  in  their  present  condition, 
were  satisfied.  There  was  still  one  question  particularly  discussed, 
and  that  was,  how  far  should  this  peace  be  extended — whether 
only  to  the  Schmaldkald  allies,  with  whom  the  negotiation  was 
carried  on,  or  also  to  such  imperial  States  who  in  future  might 
embrace  the  new  doctrine  and  abandon  the  old  church,  which,  as 
a  whole,  still  continued  to  be  the  church  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
empire.  In  this  connection,  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Ferdi- 
nand as  king  of  Rome,  still  came  up.  Luther  was  again  and 
again  asked  for  his  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

Luther's  health  at  this  time  was  in  such  a  precarious  condition, 
that  he  was   constantly  thinking  of  his  approaching  end.     In 
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addition  to  this,  he  was  now  very  solicitous  about  the  life  of  his 
highly  honored  Elector.  He,  himself,  was  again  attacked,  as 
Dietrich  tells  us,  early  in  the  morning  of  January  22,  with  severe 
pain  in  the  head  and  heart.  The  friends  who  visited  him,  spoke 
of  the  effect  his  death  would  have  upon  the  papists,  upon  which 
he  said:  "But  I  will  not  die  now;  I  am  certain  of  it;  for  God 
will  not  strengthen  the  papal  abomination  by  my  death  after 
Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  have  died  :  Satan  wishes  it,  for  he  is 
following  me  all  the  time ;  but  what  he  wants  will  not  happen,  but 
that  which  God  wills."  The  physicians  feared  apoplexy,  from 
which  he  would  not  recover.  The  severe  attack  soon  passed 
away,  but  his  head  still  suffered.  A  few  weeks  after,  towards  the 
end  of  February,  he  visited  the  Elector  in  Torgau,  who  was  lying 
there  in  great  agony,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  the 
great  toe  of  his  left  foot.  From  that  place  he  wrote  to  Dietrich 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  meditating  upon  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  the  Prophets,  but  that  he  suffered  so  severely  from 
vertigo  and  the  vexations  of  Satan,  that  he  almost  doubted 
whether  he  would  live  long  enough  to  return  to  Wittenberg. 
"  My  head,"  says  he,  *'  can  no  longer  do  it :  hence  if  I  die,  you 
must  think  of  employing  your  art  and  eloquence  in  the  prefece." 
F'or  a  month,  as  he  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  April,  he  was 
prevented  from  reading,  writing,  and  teaching.  In  a  letter  to 
Spalatin  on  May  20,  he  also  said,  that  now  according  to  God's 
will  he  must  keep  holiday,  whilst  Bugenhagen  wrote  the  letter 
for  him;  and  on  June  13,  he  reported  to  Amsdorf,  that  through 
the  intercession  of  fciends  his  head  gradually  grew  better,  but  that 
his  natural  strength  was  diminishing. 

In  this  mental  and  bodily  condition,  Luther  continued  to  write 
earnest,  calm  and  encouraging  letters  to  the  Elector  John,  and  his 
son,  John  Frederick,  in  relation  to  these  affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  Ferdinand's  election,  he  differed  from  them 
both,  and  on  February  12,  and  also  subsequently,  he  said,  "that 
a  possible  treaty  of  peace  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
failure  on  that  account.  Even  if  an  unimportant  article  of  the 
Golden  Bull  had  been  violated  by  it,  yet  it  was  not  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  God  could  easily  find  beams  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Protestants  over  against  this  mote  in  the  eyes  of  the  others. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  con- 
science of  the  Elector  if  war  would  ensue  on  this  account;  it 
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might  even  result  in  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  the  com- 
plete victory  of  the  Turks,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Gospel 
and  everything  precious." 

On  May  1 6th,  he  also  advised  compliance  on  the  question  of 
extending  the  limits  of  the  peace,  if  the  success  of  the  measure 
depended  upon  it.  For  if  the  Emperor  would  guarantee  security 
to  the  present  Protestant  States,  it  would  be  an  act  of  grace  on 
his  part,  and  a  personal  privilege  for  them.  They  could  not  force 
him  to  show  the  same  favor  to  others.  Others  would  have  to 
run  the  risk,  and  to  hope  to  secure  the  same  security  from  the 
grace  of  God.  Every  man  is  bound  to  accept  the  gospel  at  his 
own  peril.  • 

At  that  time  already  Luther  heard  the  reproach,  that  his  opin- 
ion amounted  to  a  denial  of  fraternal  love,  for  Christians  should 
cherish  and  promote  the  salvation  and  welfare  of  each  other. 
Others  accused  him  of  denying  Protestant  religious  liberty  and 
equal  confessional  authority.  Those  will  judge  differently  of 
what  was  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of  peace  and  positive  right, 
who  properly  understand  and  appreciate  the  relations  of  Germany 
at  that  time,  and  the  ecclesiastico-political  views  common  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics.  It  was  contrary  to  general  principles  that 
Catholic  rulers  should  assure  toleration  to  Protestant  worship  in 
their  respective  countries,  contrary  to  the  course  pursued  by  Pro- 
testant rulers  towards  their  Catholic  subjects.  According  to  this, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  by  those  subjects  who  opposed  the 
mode  of  worship  established  by  the  authorities,  but  freely  to 
retire.  Luther  very  properly  said :  **  What  you  do  not  want  to 
.  be  done  to  yourself,  you  should  not  do  to  others."  If  any  merit 
whatever  is  associated  with  the  fact,  that  at  that  time  Germany 
was  saved  from  a  bloody  war  and  peace  secured  for  a  series  of 
years,  this  merit  is  due  above  all  others  to  our  Reformer.  In  this 
momentous  business  he  performed  the  service  of  a  true  child 
of  his  country,  as  well  as  of  a  Christian  leader  and  conscientious 
counsellor. 

One  of  the  questions  most  warmly  discussed,  was  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  council,  until  which  there  was  mutual  toleration.  The 
Protestants  insisted  upon  an  amendment  to  the  terms,  and  that 
was,  that  the  decisions  of  this  "free  Christian  council"  should  be 
based  "  upon  the  pure  word  of  God."  Luther  would  not  engage 
in  further  controversy  upon  this  subject,  for  he  observed  very 
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properly:  "The  amendment  will  practically  be  of  no  use;  our 
opponents  will,  under  all  circumstances,  claim  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing decided  the  questions  in  accordance  with  the  pure  word  of 
God." 

In  June  unfavorable  reports  came  from  Nurnberg,  that  the 
papists  had  frustrated  the  design.  Luther  again  exclaimed,  as  he 
did  after  the  Augsburg  Diet :  "  Their  blood  will  come  upon  their 
own  heads ;  we  have  done  enough." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Elector  requested  him  to 
issue  another  declaration  upon  these  questions ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance, he  repeated  more  urgently  his  admonition  to  those  among 
the  Protestants  themselves :  "  Who  were  over-wise  and  cautious, 
and,  as  their  language  expresses  it,  wanted  a  peace  without  con- 
ditions." He  implored  the  Elector  most  humbly  "to  write  to 
our  people  a  good,  earnest,  telling  letter,"  so  that  they  might  see 
how  graciously  the  Emperor  is  disposed  to  yield  some  things 
which  may  be  accepted  with  good  conscience,  and  not  to  reject  a 
peace  on  account  of  a  few  hair-splitting,  unimportant  differences; 
God  would  certainly  make  provision  for  such  small  deficiencies, 
and  heal  all  minor  disagreements. 

On  July  23d,  the  peace  was  really  concluded  in  Niirnberg,  and, 
on  August  2d,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  Both  parties 
were  to  practice  Christian  toleration  towards  each  other  until  the 
meeting  of  the  council ;  one  of  the  parties  designated  was  the  ex- 
isting Schmaldkaldic  League.  The  displeasure  which  the  papal 
legates  openly  showed  at  the  concessions  of  the  Emperor,  was 
not  a  favorable  indication  for  the  prosperity  of  Protestantism  in  the 
German  empire. 

The  Elector  John  lived  to  see  this  peace,  for  which  he  had 
particularly  exerted  his  influence  among  the  princes.  Shortly 
after,  on  August  15th,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  while 
on  a  hunt,  and  died  the  next  day.  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
who  were  hastily  summoned  to  Schweinitz,  found  him  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  Luther  preached  at  his  burial  in  Witten- 
berg, as  he  had  done  seven  years  before  at  the  funeral  of  his 
brother;  and  according  to  a  report  of  Spalatin,  he  wept  like  a 
child. 

During  his  whole  reign  until  its  close,  John  was  conscien- 
tiously engaged  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  gospel  as  it  was 
expounded  by  Luther,  and  mournfully  and  faithfully  meeting  the 
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dangers  incident  to  the  stand  he  had  assumed.  On  this  account, 
and  justly,  the  surname  of  The  Constant  was  given  him.  Luther 
highly  lauded  his  firmness  and  unflinching  courage,  especially 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg;  he  there  often  said  to  his  counsellors: 
"Tell  my  theologians  to  do  what  is  right  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  me,  my  country,  or  my  people." 
Luther  prominently  held  forth  piety  and  benignity  as  his  charac- 
teristic principles,  as  in  the  Elector  Frederick,  wisdom  and  strong 
common  sense  were  the  predominant  qualities:  "If,"  said  he, 
"the  two  princes  had  been  one  person,  it  would  have  been  an 
exhibition  of  a  wonderful  miracle  of  God." 


BOOK  VI. 


FROM  THE  RELIGIOUS  PEACE  OF  NURNBERG 

TO  LUTHER'S  DEATH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LUTHER  UNDER  JOHN  FREDERICK.       I532-I534. 

Luther,  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Augsburg  Diet,  had 
still  hoped  to  secure  political  peace  for  his  people  and  his  church. 
Such  a  peace  had  now  been  obtained  in  consequence  of  political 
circumstances  and  developments  in  which  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  only  in  so  far  as  he  had,  through  his  advice,  admonished 
the  Protestant  States  to  all  possible  moderation.  Hence,  he  rec- 
ognized in  this  result  a  higher  Providence,  for  which  it  would  be 
impossible  ever  sufficiently  to  thank  God.  It  was  allotted  him  to 
enjoy  this  peace  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and,  as  much  as  lay  in  his 
power,  to  aid  in  maintaining  it.  While  enjoying  it,  he  continued 
to  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  him  under  the  protection  of 
Frederick  the  Wise,  on  which  also,  under  the  Elector  John,  the 
first  reorganization  in  church  matters  had  been  effected. 

He  was  able  to  devote  a  longer  time  to  this  work  than  he  had 
himself  anticipated.  We  have  already  had  frequent  occasions  to 
speak  not  only  of  his  reflection  upon  his  approaching  end,  but 
also  of  severe  attacks  of  sickness  that  really  threatened  to  termi- 
nate fatally.  Although  these  indeed  did  not  recur  in  the  follow- 
ing years  to  the  same  dangerous  extent,  yet  the  sensation  of 
physical  weakness,  of  the  rapid  approach  of  old  age,  of  exhaus- 
tion by  toil  and  struggles,  that  no  longer  permitted  him  to  accom- 
plish as  izh  as  he  desired,  did  not  leave  him.  In  reference  to 
bodily  sufferings,  we  continually  hear  him  complain  mainly  of  a 
faintness  of  his  head  and  dizziness,  which  rendered  him  incapable 
of  work,  especially  in  the  morning.  To  his  Trends  he  would  ex- 
claim :  "  I  live  such  a  useless  life  that  I  have  conceived  a  strange 
hatred  toward  myself;  I  do  not  know  how  time  passes  so  quickly, 
and  I  accomplish  so  little ;  I  am  become  aged  not  in  years  but  in 
vigor."  For  the  request  he  makes  of  a  distant  friend  to  visit  him 
again,  he  assigns  as  a  reason  that  in  his  present  physical  condi- 
tion he  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  that  it  unexpectedly  might 
be  the  last  visit.  It  is  not  astonishing  then  that  his  natural  ex- 
citability would  frequently  rise  to  a  morbid  degree.      Yet   he 
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looked  forward  to  his  departure  from  this  "wicked  world"  with 
joy,  and  as  long  as  be  was  to  labor  in  it,  he  strained  all  his  powers 
to  the  utmost,  both  for  his  immediate  calling  as  well  &s  for  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  general,  which  now  almost  exclusively  de- 
manded his  attention. 

The  happy  harmony  which  had  existed  between  the  Reformer 
and  his  sovereign,  continued  under  John's  son  and  successor,  John 
Frederick,  in  the  fullest  measure.  The  latter,  bom  in  1503,  had 
already  at  the  time  when  he  was  growing  into  manhood,  heartily 
accepted  Luther*s  doctrines,  and  had  attached  himself  to  him  as 
to  a  spiritual  father.  In  return,  Luther  evinced  toward  him  a 
confiding  social  attitude,  in  which,  however,  he  never  forgot  the 
dignity  and  princely  character  of  his  friend.  He  was  yet  a  young 
man  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government ;  and  a  few  days 
after  his  fether's  death  he  appeared  in  Wittenberg,  where  he  invited 
Luther  to  preach  in  the  castle  and  to  dine  with  him ;  the  latter 
boldly,  in  the  presence  of  some  friends,  gave  expression  to 
his  fears  that  the  large  number  of  counsellors  the  young  Elector 
had  around  him  might  attempt  to  use  their  influence  for  evil,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  his  experience  with  them. 
It  might  be,  he  said,  that  many  dogs  would  bark  around  him  so 
as  to  render  him  deaf  and  incapable  of  hearing  others ;  especially 
might  these  counsellors  evince  antipathy  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  and,  in  case  one  of  the  latter  would  undertake  to  give 
counsel,  they  might  exclaim :  "  What  kind  of  advice  can  this 
scribbler  give  ?  "  But  his  relations  to  the  prince  remained  undis- 
turbed. He  saw  with  joy  that  he  began  everywhere  to  draw  the 
reins  closer,  which  his  too  amiable  father  had  suffered  to  be  re- 
laxed too  much,  and  hoped  that,  if  God  would  grant  peace  for  a 
few  years,  John  Frederick  would  undertake  important  reforms  in 
the  government,  and  not  only  suggest  them,  but  also  carry  them 
out. 

Sibylla,  the  wife  of  John  Frederick,  and  a  princess  of  Cleves, 
also  sympathized  with  the  intimate  friendship  existing  between 
the  Elector  and  Luther.  The  Prince  had  married  her  in  1526, 
after  Luther  had  been  consulted  in  reference  to  this  alliance,  and 
had  warned  him  against  an  unnecessary  delay  and  postponement 
of  an  act  which  God  seemed  to  favor.  A  friendly  relation  soon 
sprang  into  existence  between  her  and  Luther  and  his  wife,  and 
this  is  apparent  from  a  letter  which  during  the  absence  of  her 
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husband  the  Princess  wrote  to  Luther  in  January  1529.  In  the 
letter  she  states  that  she  will  not  conceal  from  him,  as  her  **  kind 
lover  of  God*s  comforting  Word,  that  because  her  beloved  lord 
and  husband  is  now  absent,  she  is  very  lonesome,  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  comforted  by  Luther,  and  would  like  to  spend  some 
pleasant  hours  with  him ;  but  being  in  the  distant  Weimar,  she 
would  have  to  forego  this  pleasure,  and  therefore  would  commend 
all  her  interests,  also  Luther  and  his  dear  wife,  to  the  gracious 
God,  and  derive  consolation  from  Him."  At  the  close,  she  re- 
quests him :  "Kindly  greet  your  dear  wife,  and  wish  her  a  thou- 
sand good-nights,  and  if  it  were  Grod's  will,  I  would  wish  to  be 
with  her  and  also  with  you."  For  similar  greetings  and  friendly 
concern  for  his  feimily's  good-health,  Luther  in  his  last  days  still 
expressed  his  gratitude. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Elector's  government,  Luther  could 
openly  and  confidently  defend  him  against  unfriendly  criticism  in 
the  following  words :  "  He  leads,  thank  God,  a  chaste,  honorable 
life  and  walk,  speaks  the  truth,  has  a  charitable  hand  to  help 
churches,  schools  and  the  needy,  an  earnest,  firm  and  faithful  heart 
to  honor  God's  Word,  to  punish  the  wicked,  to  protect  the  pious, 
to  preserve  peace  and  good  government  His  marital  relations  are 
so  pure  and  praiseworthy  that  he  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  for 
all  princes,  lords,  and  every  one.  The  wife. is  a  modest,  Christian 
woman,  who  is  like  a  cloister,  to  use  a  common  proverb.  The 
word  of  God  is  daily  heard  there ;  they  attend  the  house  of  wor- 
ship, pray  and  praise  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  say  how  much  the 
Elector  himself  reads  and  writes  every  day."  There  was  ojie 
thing,  however,  which  Luther  was  unwilling  to  defend  against 
adverse  criticism,  and  that  was  that  his  Prince,  especially  when 
guests  were  present,  would  occasionally  indulge  to  an  unbecoming 
excess  at  the  table,  and  he  regretted  that  not  only  the  court,  but 
all  Germany,  was  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  then  he  thought 
that  John  Frederick  was  physically  able  to  stand  more  than 
others,  and  with  the  exception  of  this  one  fault,  he  thinks  that 
even  the  enemies  of  the  Prince  discerned  in  him  distinguished 
qualities,  and  all  the  virtues  of  an  honorable  ruler  and  a  chaste 
husband.  Luther's  personal  relations  to  the  Elector  did  not  cause 
any  hesitation  in  giving  publicity  through  the  press  to  both  the 
censure  and  the  praise. 

In  his  university  lectures,  from  the  year  1531  on,  probably  for 
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several  terms,  Luther  again  explained  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gal- 
atians.  He  had  been  lecturing  on  it  already  before  and  during 
the  Indulgence  controversy,  in  order  to  explain  to,  and  inculcate 
upon  his  hearers  and  readers  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
iaith  which  that  letter  contains  in  such  a  concise  and  convincing 
manner.  This  continued  to  be  for  him  the  fundamental  truth. 
Fully  and  clearly  developed,  and  in  his  accustomed  freshness, 
power  and  fervor,  he  expanded  it  anew.  His  lectures,  published 
with  a  preface  from  his  own  pen  by  the  Wittenberg  chaplain, 
Rorer,  in  1535,  contain  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  ex- 
position of  his  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  based  on  Paul's  words. 
In  the  opening  passages  of  these  lectures,  he  says  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  give  anything  new,  since  by  the  grace  of  God  the 
whole  of  Paul  had  now  become  well-known ;  but  that  the  greatest 
danger  still  consisted  in  this,  that  Satan  might  crowd  out  the 
doctrine  of  this  faith  and  again  substitute  his  doctrine  of  human 
works  and  precepts;  that  the  true  doctrine  could  never  be  eluci- 
dated and  enforced  too  frequently,  and  that  with  it  stood  and  fell 
all  knowledge  of  truth,  with  it  flourished  the  whole  of  religion, 
the  worship  and  the  house  of  God.  In  the  preface  to  the  book 
he  says :  "  In  my  heart  reigns  the  one  supreme  article  which  is 
faith  in  Christ;  out  of  which,  through  which,  and  to  which,  all 
my  thoughts  on  theology  ebb  and  flow,  by  day  and  night."  To 
his  friends  he  says  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians :  "  This  is  my 
Epistle,  to  which  I  am  betrothed;  it  is  my  Katharine  von  Bora." 
To  some  extent  he  was,  at  that  time,  prevented  from  preaching 
to  the  congregation  on  account  of  ill-health.  At  home,  however, 
since  the  spring  of  1532,  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  to  his 
family,  household  and  friends,  every  Lord's  day. 

But  the  greatest  theological  work  with  which  he  desired  to 
serve  his  whole  nation,  continued  to  be  at  this  period  also  the  ad- 
vancement and  final  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
After  having,  in  the  year  1532,  issued  the  translation  of  the 
Prophets,  which  had  cost  him  extraordinary  labor  and  diligence, 
nothing  remained  except  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  or  those 
books  which  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible  he  himself  designates 
as  not  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  books,  but  useful  and 
good  to  be  read.  With  good  reasons  he  often  uttered  a  sigh 
when  at  work  upon  these.  Thus  in  November,  1532,  while 
busily  engaged  with  the  translation  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  he  writes 
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to  his  friend  Amsdorf,  that  he  hoped  to  be  delivered  from  this 
tread-mill  in  three  weeks ;  but  the  German  dress  in  which  he  has 
clothed  the  Book  of  Wisdom  would  show  no  signs  of  weariness 
or  vexation.  Although  it  took  a  long  time  to  complete  the  work, 
and  the  interruptions  were  frequent,  yet  it  is  a  work  of  inherent 
unity  and  harmony,  and  shows  to  its  very  close  how  the  translator 
lived  and  moved  in  his  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  remained 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote  and 
whose  language  he  spoke.  Finally,  in  the  year  1534,  the  whole 
German  Bible  appeared  in  print,  and  already  in  the  following 
year  a  new  edition  was  necessary.  Of  the  New  Testament,  with 
which  Luther  had  made  the  beginning,  there  had  appeared  down 
to  1533,  sixteen  editions  under  his  supervision,  and  over  fifty  dif- 
ferent reprints. 

For  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  church,  Luther  hoped  that 
the  energy  of  his  new  sovereign  would  vigorously  enforce  the 
visitations,  through  which  now  a  new  and  well  arranged  organi- 
zation in  church  affairs  had  been  established,  but  which  had  dis- 
covered more  sores  than  they  had  healed,  and  had  even  as  yet 
not  extended  over  all  the  parishes.  Luther,  in  conjunction  with 
Melanchthon  and  Jonas,  had  already  been  asked  by  the  Elector 
John  for  an  opinion  regarding  the  reestablishment  of  these  visi- 
tations, and  only  four  days  before  his  death  the  Prince  had  given 
the  necessary  orders  to  his  Chancellor  Briick.  Already  in  the 
first  year  of  his  government,  John  Frederick,  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  with  the  States,  organized  these  new  visitations.  It 
was  now  the  object  to  promote  a  better  discipline  among  the 
members  of  the  congregations;  against  drunkenness,  unchastity, 
frivolous  profanity,  the  sin  of  sorcery,  and  the  like.  Luther,  as 
well  as  Melanchthon,  personally  were  no  longer  called  upon  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  visitors;  in  Luther's  place  Bugenhagen 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  Saxony  district 
His  own  views  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  affairs  among  the 
people  remained  gloomy.  He  complained  that  the  Gospel  pro- 
duced so  little  fruit  over  against  the  powers  of  the  flesh  and  the 
world,  and  did  not  expect  an  important  and  general  improvement 
through  ecclesiastical  legislation,  but  always  laid  the  main  stress 
on  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  committed  the 
results  to  God.  He  had  especial  occasion  to  accuse  noblemen 
and  peasants  of  open  or  secret  resistance  to  this  Word.     Thus,  he 
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exclaims  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  in  the  year  1533 :  "  O  how  shame- 
fully ungrateful  are  our  times !  Everywhere  in  our  land  noble- 
men and  peasants  conspire  against  the  Gospel,  while  enjoying  the 
freedom  it  bestows;  such  is  their  arrogance.  Here  God  will 
judge  !'*  Of  indifference  and  immorality  he  also  had  occasion  to 
complain  even  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  among  the  people 
of  Wittenberg.  Thus,  in  the  year  1534,  on  the  day  of  John  the 
Baptist,  he  concluded  his  sermon  with  a  sharp  warning  to  the 
intemperate,  who  during  the  time  of  service  would  spend  their 
time  in  drinking- houses,  and  also  an  admonition  to  the  city  offi- 
cials to  do  their  duty  with  firmness  in  such  cases  so  as  not  to  in- 
cur the  punishment  of  the  Elector  and  of  God. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Elector,  the  entire  principality 
of  Anhalt  now  adopted  the  evangelical  confession  which  Prince 
Wolfgang,  in  Kothen,  had  previously  embraced  and  faithfully 
practiced,  and  at  the  same  time  close  ties  of  friendship  were 
there  formed  with  Luther,  such  as  existed  between  him  and  the 
Elector.  Anhalt- Dessau  was  at  that  time  governed  by  the 
three  nephews  of  Wolfgang,  John,  Joachim,  and  George.  They 
had  early  lost  their  father.  The  guardian  of  the  first  of  these 
was  the  strictly  Roman  Catholic  Elector  of  Brandenburg ;  of  the 
second,  George  of  Saxony ;  and  of  George,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Albert.  George,  born  in  the  year  1507,  as  early  as  15 18 
obtained  the  office  of  prebendary  in  Merseburg,  and  afterwards 
became  provost  of  the  cathedral  in  Magdeburg.  Already  as  a 
youth  he  was  the  object  of  the  cardinal's  especial  pride,  on  ac- 
count of  his  splendid  talents,  and  he  did  honor  to  his  office  by 
faithfulness,  zeal,  and  integrity.  The  new  doctrines  were  for  him 
the  .source  of  heavy  mental  struggles ;  his  theological  studies  had 
shown  him  how  weak  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  were ;  the  former  had  been  represented  to  him  in  a 
suspicious  light,  as  if  with  their  evangelical  freedom  and  justifi- 
cation by  faith  they  tended  toward  revolution  and  immorality. 
But  they  conquered  him  when  he  became  acquainted  with  them 
in  their  purity,  as  expounded  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  in 
its  Apology  written  by  Melanchthon,  while  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  Romish  refutation  presented  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  Witli 
him,  his  two  brothers  embraced  the  evangelical  faith,  whose 
pious  character  could  as  little  be  called  into  question  by  the  oppo- 
nents as  his  own.     In  the  year  1532  they  called  Luther  s  friend, 
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Nicolaus  Hausmann  as  their  court  preacher,  and  invited  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  to  visit  them  in  Woerlitz.  George  himself,  in 
virtue  ol  his  office  as  provost  and  archdeacon  at  Magdeburg, 
then  introduced  visitations  and  caused  the  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry to  be  examined  in  Wittenberg.  Luther  commends  the  three 
brothers  as  "  upright  princes  of  princely  and  Christian  character ; " 
and  they  had,  in  truth,  been  reared  by  cultured  and  pious  parents. 
Through  letters  and  visits  he  remained  in  close  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  them.  In  the  case  of  Joachim,  an  especial  occasion 
for  this  was  a  tendency  to  melancholy  on  his  part  As  Luther 
strengthened  him  with  spiritual  consolation,  thus  he  also  reminds 
him  that  he  could  and  should  seek  recreation  in  conversation, 
music,  and  games.  Thus  he  wrote  to  him  in  the  year  1 5  34: 
"  Cheerfulness  and  good  humor,  refined  and  chaste  character,  are 
the  best  medicine  for  the  young;  yes,  for  all  men.  I,  who  have 
always  been  living  in  sorrow  and  depi'ession,  now  seek  and  find 
recreation  wherever  I  can.  .  .  .  Pleasure  of  a  sinful  nature  is  of 
Satan,  but  pious,  pure  and  honorable  pleasure,  in  the  company  of 
good  men,  is  pleasing  to  God;  may  your  highness  be  cheerful 
always,  inwardly  in  Christ,  and  outwardly  in  his  gifts  and  blessings. 
This  is  his  desire,  and  he  gives  us  his  blessings  to  make  use  of 
them,  so  that  we  shall  be  joyful  and  praise  him  forever." 

Through  these  years  also,  although  not  so  persistently,  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  general  interests  of  the  church  at 
large,  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  harmony  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  the  west,  and  a  union  within  the  pale  of  Protest- 
antism, continued. 

The  religious  peace  had  been  concluded  with  the  promise  of  a 
council,  and  until  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  a  council.  Even 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1532,  the  Emperor,  in  a  personal  con- 
ference which  he  held  with  Clemens  in  Bologna,  induced  the  pope 
to  announce  the  convocation  of  a  council.  He  forced  him  to  this, 
by  threatening  him  with  an  especial  national  synod  of  Germany, 
to  which  also,  in  consequence  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
pope  to  a  council,  faithful  Roman  Catholic  states  might  consent, 
and  the  result  of  which  promised  to  be  a  union  of  the  German 
nation  against  the  papal  see.  He,  of  course,  knew  how  little 
the  holy  father,  in  giving  his  promise,  thought  of  keeping  it. 
The  latter  now  sends  his  legate  to  the  German  princes  to  make 
preparations  for  the  promised  assembly ;  the  Emperor  sent  his 
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ambassador  along,  both  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  as  well  as 
assisting  the  other.  After  these  had  made  their  appearance  at 
the  court  of  John  Frederick  at  Weimar,  the  Elector  also  took 
council  with  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  Jonas  and  Melanchthon,  in  re- 
gard to  their  proposals,  coming  in  person  to  Wittenberg,  June  15, 

1533.  and  demanded  of  them  a  written  opinion.  In  the  papal  in- 
vitation to  the  council  it  was  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Germans,  it  should  be  a  free  Christian  council,  and 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  held  as  had  been  the  custom  from  the 
beginning.  Luther  thereupon  declared  that  this  sentence 
darkly  "  muttered  "  like  a  half  angel  and  a  half  devil.  For  if  the 
expression  "from  the  beginning"  really  signified  the  first  Chris- 
tian assemblies,  such  as  were  described  in  Acts  xv.,  then  this  coun- 
cil would  have  to  decide,  according  to  Go  I's  word,  independently 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  councils  held  at  later  periods ;  but 
a  council  held  according  to  the  later  custom,  as,  for  instance,  the 
council  at  Constance  had  been  held,  was  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God,  but  in  accordance  with  human  opinions  and  passions.  While 
the  pope  announced  that  the  contemplated  council  was  a  free  one, 
he  was  mocking  the  Emperor,  the  prayers  of  the  evangelical  men, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  diet.  Further,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  permit  a  free  and  Christian  assembly,  for  he  knew  well 
how  badly  he  might  fare  there.  Finally,  Luther's  advice  briefly 
consisted  in  carefully  restricting  the  reply  to  the  most  necessary 
points,  and  then  to  await  results.  He  declared :  "  I  consider  it 
best  not  to  enter  into  negotiations  any  further  than  is  necessary 
and  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to  give  pope  and  Em- 
peror no  chance  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  us.  Let  them  then 
hold  a  council  or  hold  no  council ;  when  the  time  comes,  we  can 
consider  further."  And  soon  it  became  apparent  enough  that 
Clement  did  not  sincerely  desire  to  convoke  one.  He  now  made 
arrangements  with  King  Francis,  who  was  once  more  scheming 
against  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  and  contrived  to  procure  from 
him  a  desire  that  the  council  should  not  be  held;  and  in  March, 

1534,  he  announced  to  the  German  princes  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  he  had  decided  to  postpone  the  con- 
vocation of  the  council. 

How  strongly  Luther  himself — ^with  or  without  a  council — re- 
mained firm  in  his  opposition  to  the  papal  system,  he  at  that  time 
began  to  show  by  several  new  publications.     Thus  especially  by 
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his  book  "  Concerning  the  Secret  Mass  and  the  Consecration  of 
Priests."  Concerning  private  Mass  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  was  represented  as  offered  therein,  he  now  said  that 
in  this  case,  where  the  ordinance  of  Christ  was  so  entirely  per- 
verted, Christ's  body  was  not  at  all  present,  but  mere  bread  and 
mere  wine,  which  were  in  pure  idolatry  worshiped  by  the  priest 
and  presented  to  others  for  worship.  He  knows  that  he  will  here 
be  confronted  with  the  words:  *' church,  church,  usage,  usage," 
just  as  they  had  answered  him  when  he  attacked  the  indulgences  ; 
but  neither  church  nor  usage  had  been  able  to  sustain  the  In- 
dulgences. He  acknowledges  that  the  church  has  a  holy  habita- 
tion even  in  the  papal  system;  for  it  still  upheld  baptism,  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel,  prayer,  the  apostolic  creed,  etc.  But,  as  in 
the  sharpest  of  his  previous  writings,  so  now  again  he  maintains 
that  diabolical  outrage  had  usurped  the  holy  place,  and  had  so 
thoroughly  permeated  the  whole  system  that  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  alone  could  discriminate  between  them.  Over  against 
those  priests  who  read  Masses  and  the  corrupt  oil  with  which  they 
were  anointed,  he  sets  the  general  priesthood  of  Christians  and 
the  evangelical  ministry.  In  this  respect,  too,  he  remained  firm 
to  his  principles,  even  though  he  saw  how  few  in  the  congregations 
remained  faithful  to  the  priestly  character  bestowed  upon  them 
in  baptism,  and  to  what  extent  in  the  arrangement  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  oflRce  of  the  ministry  he  was  compelled  to  be  regulated 
by  the  existing  state  of  things  and  by  historical  circumstances. 
He  now  again  repeats  :  "  We  all  become  priests  by  baptism ;  after 
that  we  select  and  call  out  of  the  priests  thus  created  to  fill  those 
offices,  certain  ones  who  are  to  act  in  our  stead."  In  the  conduct 
of  the  church  services  and  in  the  truly  Christian  Mass,  he  desires 
to  give  prominence  to  this  universal  priesthood,  and  for  this  ap- 
peals to  the  order  of  worship  as  really  practiced  in  the  evangelical 
congregations.  "  There,"  he  says,  "  the  minister  or  servant  of 
God  stands  before  the  altar,  having  been  rightfully  and  publicly 
called  to  this  oflRce ;  he  publicly  and  distinctly  intones  the  words  as 
uttered  when  Christ  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  takes  the  bread 
and  the  wine  and  distributes  them  by  virtue  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  we  kneel  beside  before  him,  men,  women,  young,  old, 
lord,  servant,  mistress,  maid,  all  holy  fellow  priests,  sanctified 
through  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  in  such  our  priestly  dignity  we 
then  appear,  having  (as  is  described  in  Rev.  chap,  4)  the  golden 
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crowns  upon  our  heads,  harps  and  golden  incense-vessels  in  our 
hands,  and  allowing  our  ministers  to  speak  the  words  of  Christ, 
not  for  himself,  but  he  is  the  mouth  for  us  all,  and  we  all  pro- 
nounce it  with  him  from  our  hearts,  and  with  our  hearts  raised  by 
faith  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  satisfies  us  with  his  body  and  blood." 
Erasmus,  in  the  year  1533,  published  a  work  in  which  he 
attempted  in  his  way  to  labor  for  a  restoration  of  harmony  in  the 
church,  by  advising  that  the  abuses  in  practice  be  abolished,  and 
in  doctrinal  controversies  moderation  be  shown,  but  always  plainly 
evincing  his  submission  to  the  church.  Over  against  him  Luther, 
in  a  preface  he  wrote  to  the  refutation  of  the  Marburg  theologian 
Corvinus,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  "  Erasmus,"  he  says,  "only 
strengthens  the  papists,  who  were  not  conscienciously  seeking  for 
the  real  truth,  but  rather  only  continue  the  cry,  *  church,  church, 
church  !' "  For  Erasmus  too  was  always  declaring  that  he  would 
obey  the  church,  but  at  the  same  time  the  real  thing  in  question 
he  left  doubtful  and  uncertain.  "  What,"  asks  Luther,  "  is  to  be 
done  with  those  good  souls,  who,  being  bound  by  the  word  of 
divine  truth,  are  not  able  to  believe  doctrines  that  manifestly  con- 
tradict the  Scriptures  ?  Shall  we  tell  them  to  listen  to  the  pope 
so  that  peace  and  harmony  may  be  established  ?"  When  then 
Erasmus  desired  to  effect  a  union  in  &ith  by  mutual  concessions, 
Luther  declares  this  an  impossibility,  already  for  the  reason  that 
the  opponents,  by  their  constant  appeal  to  church  authority, 
absolutely  refused  any  concession  on  their  part.  And  as  regards 
a  "  harmony  of  love,"  he  found  no  necessity  for  this  as  far  as  the 
Evangelical  party  was  concerned,  for  they  were  willing  to  do  and 
to  suffer  everything,  providing  no  attempt  was  made  to  impose 
anything  upon  them  contrary  to  their  faith;  they  had  never 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  their  opponents,  whereas  these  would 
persecute  them  with  fire  and  sword.  In  Erasmus  himself,  Luther 
saw,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  only  a  skeptic,  who  by  his  sub- 
mission to  the  church,  sought  only  quiet  and  safety  for  himself 
and  his  studies  and  mental  enjoyments.  Regarding  him  in  this 
light,  he,  in  the  year  1534,  in  a  letter  directed  as  an  answer  to 
Amsdorf,  and  intended  for  publication,  heaps  reproaches  upon  him, 
which  he  doubtless  uttered  in  honest  indignation,  but  in  which 
his  indignation  made  him  incapable  of  impartially  appreciating 
his  opponent  or  of  calmly  perusing  his  writings.  He  saw  the' 
evil  spirit  of  Erasmus  continuing  its  work  in  other  men,  to  whom 
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the  true  character  of  the  Romish  church  had  been  revealed,  but 
who  had,  nevertheless,  again  submitted  to  it.  This  was  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  his  former  friend  Crotus,  who  had  now  entered 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Albert,  and  as  his  "  parasite,"  as  Luther 
calls  him,  now  reviled  the  Reformation ;  also  with  the  theologian 
George  Witzel,  a  pupil  of  Wittenberg  and  of  Erasmus,  who  had 
formerly  been  suspected  even  of  favoring  the  peasant  insurrection 
and  doubting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  yet  now,  however,  sought 
only  a  reformation  according  to  Erasmus'  ideas,  and  belonged  to 
the  most  famous  literary  opponents  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
Luther,  however,  regarded  it  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  after 
what  he  had  already  said  concerning  the  leader,  to  take  further 
notice  of  a  subordinate  advocate  of  this  school. 

Beside  Luther's  polemics  against  the  Romish  church,  we  have 
finally  yet  to  notice  some  clashings  between  him  and  Duke 
George.  The  latter  had,  in  1532,  expelled  the  Evangelical  citi- 
zens of  Leipzig  and  Oschatz,  had  further  decreed  that  every 
person  should  be  able  to  prove  that  he  had  attended  confession 
once  a  year,  and  then  had  expelled  seventy  or  eighty  Leipzig  men 
with  their  families,  who  would  not  submit.  Luther  sent  to  these 
exiles  consoling  letters,  and  to  those  who  were  threatened  admo- 
nition and  advice,  which  reached  publicity.  George  then  com- 
plained to  the  Elector  against  him,  that  he  was  even  inciting  his 
subjects  to  rebellion.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  Luther  wrote 
all  the  sharper  against  him  in  an  open  answer,  while  George 
induced  Cochlaeus  to  write  against  Luther.  Further  develop- 
ments were  cut  short  by  an  agreement  which  the  two  Princes 
made  in  November,  1533,  ^"  reference  to  several  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  them.  In  this  their  respective  theologians  were 
also  admonished  to  peace.  However,  Luther  had  there  for  the  fu- 
ture spoken  a  weighty  word  to  the  persecuted  brethren  in  Leipzig, 
by  reminding  them  of  what  great  and  unexpected  things  the  Lord 
had  done  since  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  how  many  blood-thirsty 
persecutors  had  already  been  swept  away:  "Let  us,"  he  says, 
"  wait  a  little  while  for  what  the  Lord  will  do ;  who  knows  what 
God  will  do,  after  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  before  ten  years  are 
past?" 

As  little  as  Luther  now  also  was  willing  to  hear  of  yielding  in 
matters  of  feith  or  of  a  submission  to  a  Roman  council  of  the  old 
style,  so  faithfully  he  desired  to  cling  to  the  "  political  harmony" 
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above  mentioned.  In  a  faithful,  "general  Christian  and  good 
German  spirit"  he  accompanies  the  German  troops  who  marched 
out  against  the  Turks,  and  hoped  that  the  Emperor  would  rout 
them  completely.  He  did  not  reflect  on  the  dangers  which  a  de- 
cisive victory  of  Charles  V.  over  his  foreign  foes  would  occasion 
for  the  German  Protestants,  and  how  these  therefore  would  be 
divided,  at  least  in  their  hopes  and  desires,  on  account  of  this 
war.  He  again  saw  in  him  only  the  "dear,  pious  Emperor." 
The  same  success  he  wished  him  over  his  wicked  French  enemy. 
Especially  did  he  constantly  accuse  the  pope  of  an  inimical  spirit 
against  him ;  the  popes  had  always  been  the  enemies  of  the  Em- 
perors, and  had  betrayed  the  most  pious  Emperors,  and  had  re- 
sisted them  in  the  most  stubborn  manner. 

Philip  of  Hessen,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1534,  was  con- 
templating the  plan  that  proved  so  successful  to  Protestantism, 
namely,  by  force  of  arms  to  take  Wiirtemberg  from  King  Ferdi- 
nand, and  restore  it  to  the  exiled  Count  Ulrich.  We  found  Ul- 
rich,  whom  the  Swabian  league,  on  the  judgment  of  the  Emperor 
in  1519,  had  deprived  of  his  country  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  already  in  1529  with  the  Landgrave,  with  whom 
he  attended  the  colloquium  at  Marburg,  and  whose  opinions  re- 
garding church  matters  he  now  shared.  Since  that  time  the 
Swabian  league  had  been  dissolved,  and  Philip  seized  the  favor- 
able opportunity  to  take  some  steps  in  behalf  of  his  friend.  The 
king  of  France  promised  assistance,  and  in  Germany  the  good 
Roman  Catholic  Bavarians  especially  were  glad  to  have  the  Aus- 
trian power  weakened.  To  Luther,  upon  whose  publicly  ex- 
pressed opinion  so  much  depended,  and  whose  conscientious 
counsels  were  so  influential,  particularly  with  the  Elector  Frederick, 
Philip  sent  a  communication  in  advance  through  Pastor  Ottinger, 
in  Cassel,  for  fear  he  might  otherwise  receive  false  information 
concerning  his  military  preparations,  as  though  he  contemplated 
a  movement  against  the  Emperor.  It  was  rather  his  object "  right- 
fully to  conduct  back  and  establish  Count  Ulrich  according  to  the 
demands  of  justice  before  God  and  his  imperial  majesty;** — this, 
says  Ottinger,  "according  to  the  command  of  his  prince -he  did 
not  keep  a  secret  from  Luther.**  But  Luther,  at  a  conference  be- 
tween the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  in  Weimar,  protested 
against  a  breach  of  the  country's  peace  that  would  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  Gospel,  and  the  Elector  then  withdrew  from  the  under- 
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taking.  But  Philip  quickly  and  successfully  carried  it  out  Fer- 
dinand, who  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  was  without  assist- 
ance, recognized  the  Count  in  the  treaty  of  Kadan,  and  the  latter 
then  commenced  the  work  of  a  reformation  in  the  church  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  Luther  now  saw  the  hand  of  God  manifest  in  this,  that, 
contrary  to  all  expectations,  no  injury  had  been  done  and  peace 
had  again  been  established :  God  would  guide  the  afifair  to  the 
end. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Schmaldkald  allies  firmly  maintained  their 
league,  and  were  endeavoring  to  strengthen  it  still  more,  and  to 
prepare  for  every  emergency.  A  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should 
throw  their  arms  against  the  Emperor  in  case  he  broke  the  peace 
no  longer  disturbed  them.  The  embarrassment  into  which  the 
Landgrave  had  placed  King  Ferdinand  by  the  conquest  of  Wur- 
temberg,  also  proved  advantageous  to  them :  Ferdinand  promised, 
in  the  treaty  of  Kadan,  to  protect  them  against  the  suits  which, 
notwithstanding  the  religious  peace,  the  supreme  imperial  court 
allowed  to  be  brought  against  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
John  Frederick  and  his  allies  now  recognized  him  as  Roman 
king. 

And,  in  the  interests  embodied  in  this  league,  to  establish 
firmly  organized  power  over  against  Roman  Catholicism  and  its 
threats,  those  efforts  for  a  union  within  Protestantism  were  also 
continued,  for  which  Bucer  was  unceasingly  active,  and  upon 
which  among  the  princes,  the  Landgrave  Philip  laid  the  greatest 
stress. 

Luther  did  not  suffer  himself  to  change  in  any  particular  in  his 
conception  of  Zwinglianism,  and  in  his  attitude  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  which  he  considered  it  a  part,  although  he  later  confessed 
that  through  the  personal  meeting  at  Marburg  he  had  learned 
to  pass  a  more  friendly  judgment  on  Zwingli's  character.  In  a 
warning  which  he  directed  to  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  town 
of  Miinster,  in  December,  1532,  he  again  classes  Zwingli,  Mun- 
zer,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptistic  movement,  together, 
as  fanatics  over  whom  God  had  passed  judgment  and  pointed  to 
the  fact,  that  whoever  had  once  become  a  follower  of  Zwingli,  or 
of  Miinzer,  or  of  the  Anabaptistic  sects,  easily  became  rebellious 
and  resisted  civil  goverment.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  he  published  "  A  letter  to  those  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,"  in 
order  to  counteract  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  and  movements  there. 
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and  warned  the  people  of  Augsburg  against  their  ministers,  since 
these  pretended  to  be  one  with  him  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  in  reality  were  not.  He  no  longer  entered  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  character  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  It  was  not 
the  concern  for  the  victory  of  his  own  doctrine  that  moved  him, 
for  this  he  in  all  confidence  committed  to  God,  but  rather  the 
fear  that  under  the  appearance  of  an  agreement  with  him,  error 
could  be  smuggled  in,  and  in  general  deception  would  be  prac- 
ticed in  such  an  important  and  holy  thing.  This  suspicion  he 
could  never  rid  himself  of  in  reference  to  Bucer. 

He  now,  to  his  great  grief,  observed  that  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated Milnzer  and  the  Anabaptists  was  developing  in  superfluity 
the  wicked  and  terrible  fruit  which  he  was  convinced  were  its  natural 
consequences.  For  in  Munster,  where  his  warnings  had  remained 
unheeded,  the  Anabaptists  had  gained  the  upper  hand  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1534.  These  who  claimed  to  possess  the  truly  intellectual 
and  spiritual  Christianity,  there  established  a  kingdom  of  saints 
characterized  by  wild,  carnal  fanaticism,  gross  service  of  the  flesh 
and  a  wild  thirst  for  blood,  which  was  overthrown  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  archbishop  and  the  imperial  troops,  and  resulted 
in  the  exclusion  of  Protestanism  from  the  city,  which  was  again 
put  under  the  government  of  the  bishop.  Luther  in  a  letter  at  that 
time  spoke  thus  of  the  Zwinglian  sacramentalism :  "May  God  in 
mercy  remove  this  stumbling  block,  that  it  need  not  be  removed 
with  as  much  violence  as  was  the  case  in  Munster." 

Bucer,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  nor  did  he  relax  his 
efforts.  He  wanted  to  bring  the  agreement  in  doctrine,  which 
had  in  reality  already  been  established  between  Luther  and  the 
South  Germans,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Swabian  league,  to  a 
decided  recognition  and  public  expression.  He  exerted  himself  and 
hoped  to  instruct  the  Ziirichers,  and  the  other  Swiss,  that,  as  was 
really  the  case,  they  gave  too  gross  a  meaning  to  Luther's  decla- 
rations, and  sought  to  bring  their  own  in  as  close  approximation 
to  his  as  possible.  They  would,  however,  go  no  further  than  to 
confess  that  the  Lord's  body  in  the  Supper  was  truly  present  as 
food  for  believing  souls,  and  were  scarcely  less  suspicious  from 
their  standpoint  of  his  attempts  at  compromise  than  Luther  was 
from  his.  Bucer  represented  to  the  Landgrave  that  the  South 
German  cities,  that  were  allied  with  him,  had  become  one  in  the 
doctrine,  and  that  the  Swiss  desired  nothing  more  than  that  the 
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Lord  and  his  body  should  not  be  regarded  as  "  food  for  the  stom- 
ach;" something  not  intended  by  Luther  himself.  For  even  if 
the  latter  did  say  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  with  the  mouth, 
he  himself  had  given  the  explanation  that  the  mouth  touched 
only  the  bread  but  not  the  body,  and  that  that  declaration  was 
to  be  maintained  only  on  account  of  the  sacramental  union,  that 
is,  that  the  mouth  ate  the  bread  with  which  the  body  is  united  in 
the  sacrament  It  was  now,  he  thought,  only  a  controversy  about 
words;  it  was  so  difficult  to  settle  it,  because  "  they  had  been 
scolding  each  other  so  much,  and  given  the  devil  so  much  scope." 
The  Landgrave  Philip  wrote  to  Luther,  and  the  latter  now 
again  with  warmth  gave  expression  to  his  desire  for  an  "  abiding 
harmony,"  in  which  there  could  be  an  alliance  against  the  un- 
measured defiance  of  the  papists ;  but  he  again  expressed  his  appre- 
hension that  the  affair  might  again  remain  "  fragile  and  uncertain." 
The  prince,  then,  with  Luther's  consent,  arranged  a  colloquium 
between  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  in  Cassel,  for  December  27, 
1 5  34.  Luther  sent  a  "  query  whether  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
or  not,"  in  which  he,  with  studied  exactness  and  precison,  re- 
peats those  expressions  of  his  doctrine  to  which  we  heard  Bucer 
refer.  There  should  be  nothing  doubtful  or  ambiguous  in  the 
whole  matter.  And  as  Bucer  now  also  fully  agreed  with  Luther's 
true  meaning,  and  sent  him  a  declaration  to  Wittenberg  to  the 
effect  that  the  Lord's  body  was  truly  present,  and  yet  did  not  be- 
come food  for  the  stomach,  Luther,  in  January,  1 5 35,  gave  the 
following  opinion :  "  Because  the  pastors  of  South  Germany  de- 
sire to  teach  according  to  the  (Augsburg)  Confession,  he  could 
and  would  not,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  reject  such 
a  union ;  and  because  they  distinctly  confess  that  Christ's  body  is 
in  reality  and  in  essence  distributed  and  eaten,  he  could  not,  pro- 
viding their  hearts  meant  what  the  words  spoke,  say  anything 
against  these  words.  He  desired,  however,  since  there  was  so 
much  mistrust  among  his  own  associates  still,  that  the  agreement 
be  not  concluded  too  hastily,  but  to  wait  a  time  so  as  to  quiet  all." 
"  In  this  manner,"  he  says,  "  those  on  one  side  can  in  the  mean- 
while mitigate  their  suspicion  or  displeasure,  and  then  finally  drop 
these  entirely ;  and  when  then  the  muddy  water  on  both  sides 
has  become  clear,  the  proper  permanent  agreement  could  be  con- 
cluded." During  these  negotiations  no  consideration  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  Swiss. 
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With  this  Bucer  and  Philip  had  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present 
In  reality,  it  was  a  long  stride  forward.  This  project  for  a  union, 
together  with  the  council  which  was  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
whole  church  for  the  next  years,  assumes  a  prominent  position 
in  Luther's  life  and  labors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NEGOTIATIONS  CONCERNING  A  COUNCIL  AND  CONCERNING  A  UNION 

BETWEEN  THE  PROTESTANTS. — LEGATE  VERGERIUS,  1535- 

— WITTENBERG  CONCORD,  1 5  36. 

Pope  Paul  TIL,  who,  in  October,  1534,  succeeded  Clement 
VII.,  appeared  to  be  determined  from  the  beginning  to  bring 
about  the  promised  council.  And  undoubtedly  he  had  really  de- 
cided to  do  so.  He  was  not  as  indifferent  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
church  and  to  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms  as  his  predecessor, 
and  hoped,  like  a  shrewd  politician,  to  give  the  council,  which 
could  no  longer  be  avoided,  a  turn  favorable  to  popery.  In  order 
to  negotiate  concerning  this,  and  especially  concerning  the  place 
for  the  meeting,  for  which  he  selected  Mantua,  he  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  Germany  in  the  person  of  the  Cardinal  Vergerius. 

In  August,  IS 35,  Luther  was  asked  by  the  Elector  to  give  an 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  papal  proposals.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  answer  which  had  been  given  two  years  previous  would 
still  suffice.  The  prince  had  at  that  time  quite  energetically  main- 
tained that  harmony  could  be  restored  to  the  church  through  a 
council,  but  had  also  demanded  that  its  decisions  should  be 
guided  by  God's  Word  alone,  and  declared  that  he  could  promise 
nothing  definitely  without  the  consent  of  his  allies.  However,  he 
would  even  now  not  yet  believe  that  the  council  would  really  be 
held. 

The  University  of  Wittenberg  had  been  removed  that  summer 
to  Jena,  on  account  of  a  renewed  appearance  of  the  plague,  or  at 
least  the  fear  of  it,  and  it  remained  there  until  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, while  Luther  for  himself , could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
Wittenberg.  He  could  remain  with  Bugenhagen  in  Wittenberg 
in  all  comfort  and  good  spirits,  and  amuse  himself  at  the  empty 
alarm  of  others.  On  the  9th  of  July  he  wrote  to  the  Elector, 
who  was  concerned  about  him,  that  only  one  or  two  cases  of 
sickness  had  occurred,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was  not  yet  poi- 
soned; but  because  it  was  dog-days  and  the  young  people  were 
frightened,  it  would  be  well  to  let  them  amus^  themselves  in 
26  ( 401 ) 
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order  to  quiet  their  fears,  until  it  would  be  clear  how  matters 
would  turn  out ;  but  he  noticed  "  that  some  became  afflicted  with 
sores  on  their  pockets,  some  with  colic  in  their  books,  some 
with  gout  on  paper,"  and  some  had  probably  eaten  their  mothers* 
letters,  and  had  in  consequence  become  heartsick  and  homesick ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  government  to  provide  strong 
medicine  for  such  diseases,  lest  an  unusual  mortality  be  the  re- 
sult, in  order  to  vex  Satan,  the  enemy  of  all  science  and  culture. 
Besides,  he  was  astonished  that  so  much  was  known  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  terrible  plague  in  Wittenbergby  those  without,  while 
those  n-t^'n  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  how  a  lie  grew  more  certain 
and  larger  and  thicker  the  further  it  traveled.  He  assured  his 
friend,  Jonas,  who  had  left  with  the  University,  that  he  was  satisfied 
and  in  good  health  in  his  solitude,  only  there  was  scarcity  of 
beer  in  the  town,  although  he  still  had  some  in  his  cellar.  He 
was  not  frightened  even  then,  when  he  was  repeatedly  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  some  deaths  had  resulted  from  the  plague, 
and  that  on  one  occasion  his  own  coachman  appeared  to  be  at- 
tacked by  it.  But  during  the  winter  he  was  tormented  with  colds 
and  catarrh  troubles.  And  to  a  friend  he  writes :  "  The  severest 
sickness  is  beginning  with  me,  inasmuch  as  I  am  getting  old,  of 
which  disease,  as  you  well  know,  many  have  already  died." 

The  papal  nuncio  now  came  even  into  the  city  of  Luther,  and 
wanted  to  confer  with  him.  After  having  had  a  conference  in 
Halle  with  Archbishop  Albert,  he  started  for  Berlin,  by  way  of 
Wittenberg,  to  see  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  On  the  afternoon 
of  November  6,  Saturday,  he  arrived  at  Wittenberg  with  a  stately 
retinue,  with  twenty-one  horses  and  one  ass,  to  spend  the  night, 
and  was  received  with  great  honors  in  the  Elector's  castle  by  an 
official  named  Metzsch.  At  his  request  Luther  was  invited  the 
same  evening  to  take  supper  with  him,  and  as  this  was  declined, 
the  invitation  was  renewed  for  breakfast  next  morning,  in  which 
Bugenhagen  was  included.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  citation 
by  Cajetan,  in  Augsburg,  1 5 18,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  a  papal  legate :  he  who  since  that  time  had  been  execrated 
by  the  pope  as  a  despicable  child  of  destruction,  and  by  whom  in 
turn  the  former  had  been  declared  the  antichrist.  It  appeared 
eminently  important  to  Vergerius  to  attempt  to  make  some  im- 
pression on  him  who  was  the  influential  counsellor  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  so  that  he  might  not  thwart  his  plan  in  reference  to 
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the  council ;  and  in  undertaking  this,  Vergerius  must  have  pos- 
sessed no  little  self-confidence. 

On  the  following  day  Luther  sent  for  his  barber  at  an  unusually 
early  hour.  When  the  latter  expressed  his  surprise  at  this,  he 
jokingly  said:  "I  have  to  meet  the  pope's  nuncio  to-day;  if  I 
assume  a  youthful  appearance,  he  may  think:  What!  if  this  Lu- 
ther has  been  causing  us  so  much  trouble  while  he  is  yet  young, 
what  will  he  not  do  by  the  time  he  gets  old?"  Then  dressed  in 
his  best,  with  a  golden  chain  around  his  neck,  he  rode  to  the 
castle  in  company  with  the  pastor  of  the  town,  Bugenhagen, 
called  Pommeranus,  because  he  was  from  Pommerania.  On  the 
way  he  said :  **  Here  ride  the  German  pope  and  Cardinal  Pom- 
meranus, instruments  in  God's  hands." 

In  the  presence  of  the  legate,  as  he  himself  afterwards  expressed 
it,  "  he  played  the  whole  Luther."  He  made  use  of  only  the  most 
necessary  forms  of  politeness,  and  permitted  himself  to  indulge 
in  the  "  most  irritating"  expressions.  Thus  he  asked  the  legate 
whether  he  was  regarded  in  Italy  as  a  drunken  German.  When 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  solution  of  the  difficulities  of  the 
church  by  means  of  a  council,  Vergerius  reminded  him  that  a 
single  fallible  man  could  not  regard  himself  as  wiser  than  the 
councils,  the  old  fathers,  and  other  theologians  of  Christendom. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  asserted  that  the  papists  were  not 
in  earnest  about  a  council,  and  would,  in  case  it  were  held,  delib- 
erate only  on  useless  subjects,  such  as  monastic  vestments; 
priest's  tonsure,  laws  of  merits,  and  the  like,  upon  which  the 
legate  turned  to  a  companion  sitting  near  with  these  words :  "  He- 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head."  Further  Luther  declared,  "They," 
the  Evangelical  party,  "  had  no  need  of  a  council  since  they  were 
sure  of  the  correctness  of  their  doctrine;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  deceived  people  still  under  papal  rule,  there  should  be  a 
council."  He,  however,  promised  his  personal  presence  at  the 
proposed  council,  even  if  he  were  burned  there;  it  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  him  whether  it  was  to  be  held  in  Mantua,  or 
Padua,  or  Florence.  Vergerius  answered :  "  Will  you  be  willing 
to  come  to  Bologna?"  Luther:  "Who  is  ruler  of  Bologna?" 
Vergerius :  "  The  pope."  Luther:  "  Great  heavens,  has  the  pope 
also  stolen  this  town  ?  Very  well,  I  will  meet  you  there."  Ver- 
gerius: "The  pope  also  would  not  refuse  to  come  here  to 
Wittenberg."     Luther :  "  Very  well ;  he  will  be  welcome."    Ver*- 
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gcrius:  "Shall  he  come  armed  or  unarmed?"  Luther:  "As  he 
likes;  no  matter  how  he  comes,  we  will  await  and  receive  him." 
When  the  legate,  after  breakfast,  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  he 
said  to  Luther:  "  See  to  it  that  you  are  prepared  for  the  council." 
Luther  answered :  "  Yes,  my  lord,  with  both  this  neck  and  head 
of  mine." 

Afterwards,  Vergerius  reported  that  he  had  found  Luther  coarse 
in  his  conversation,  and  his  Latin  wretched,  and  gave  him  only 
short  answers,  and  assigned  as  a  pretext  for  this  meeting  that 
Luther  and  Bugenhagen  being  the  only  learned  men  then  in  Wit- 
tenberg with  whom  he  could  converse  in  Latin,  they  had  been 
invited  to  meet  him.  He  evidently  felt  disappointed  in  the  ex- 
pectations and  purposes  which  he  had  cherished  for  this  meeting. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  after  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  evangelical  doctrines  by  opposing  them,  this 
influential  man  adopted  them  himself 

In  the  meanwhile,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  coun- 
cil, the  fortunes  of  the  Evangelical  party  assumed  for  the  time 
being  the  most  favorable  aspect. 

During  the  summer  of  1535,  an  expedition  which  the  Emperor 
had  undertaken  against  the  corsair,  Chaireddin  Barbarossa,  in 
Tunis,  kept  him  at  a  distance.  Luther  rejoiced  over  the  great 
victory  with  which  God  had  there  crowned  him.  The  king  of 
France  was  pressing  new  demands  on  Italian  possessions.  The 
jealousy  between  Austria  and  Bavaria  continued.  In  church  mat- 
ters, King  Ferdinand  learned  to  appreciate  Lutheranism,  at  least 
as  a  counterbalancing  power  to  the  still  more  objectionable  Zwin- 
lianism.  John  Frederick,  in  November,  1535,  went  to  Vienna, 
in  order  finally  to  receive  from  him.  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
the  investiture  of  the  electoral  <i  i  v,'\\\  and  met  with  a  friendly 
reception. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Schma.dkald  League,  at  a  con- 
vention held  in  December,  1 535. in  Schmaldkald,  could  decide  to 
invite  also  other  States  of  the  Empire,  who  had  not  yet  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  religious  peace  as  allies  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. Prominent  among  those  who  had  recently  accepted  this 
confession  were  two  counts,  Barnim  and  Philip,  of  Pommerania. 
Philip  also  married  a  sister  of  John  Frederick.  Luther  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony  on  the  evening  of  February  27,  1536,  in 
Torgau,  and  Bugenhagen,  as  was  customary,  next  morning  after 
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the  nuptials,  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  young  couple,  because 
Luther  had  been  prevented  by  a  renewed  attacjc  of  vertigo  from 
performing  this  service. 

In  the  following  spring,  accordingly,  a  convention  of  the  allies 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  received  the  count  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  counts  of  Pommerania,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  several 
cities,  as  members  of  the  league. 

Outside  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England 
sought  an  alliance  with  the  allies.  Naturally  the  questions  of 
church  and  religion  were  the  main  considerations  in  this  associa- 
tion. Luther  was  also  called  upon  for  his  advice.  King  Francis, 
under  whose  rule  so  many  evangelical  subjects  complained  of 
oppression  and  persecution,  while  contemplating  a  new  expedi- 
tion into  Italy,  and  for  that  reason  seeking  the  alliance  of  the 
German  Protestants  against  the  Emperor,  pretended  with  some 
earnestness  that  he  in  reality  intended  to  introduce  important 
reforms  in  church  affairs,  and  would  like  their  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  his  intention.  He  asked  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
should  be  sent  to  him  for  this  purpose.  With  these  he  entered 
into  negotiations  personally.  Melanchthon  was  very  much  at- 
tracted by  the  promising  field  of  usefulness  that  appeared  to  be 
opened  here.  But  the  Elector  refused  him  permission  to  go,  and 
chided  him  for  having  committed  himself  to  the  project.  Without 
any  doubt  Melanchthon's  expectations  were  entirely  groundless ; 
the  king  was  concerned  only  for  his  political  projects,  and  under 
no  circumstances  was  he  willing  to  allow  his  subjects  the  right 
of  religious  convictions  that  were  opposed  to  his  opinions.  Be- 
sides, the  relations  then  existing  between  John  Frederick  and 
King  Ferdinand  were  of  such  a  friendly  nature  that  the  former 
was  unwilling  to  disturb  them  by  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Emperor.  Melanchthon,  however,  was  very  much  excited  on 
account  of  the  refusal  and  the  reproof;  he  was  suspicious  that 
some  one  had  been  maliciously  intriguing  against  him  at  the 
court  Luther  at  first,  moved  by  Melanchthon's  wish,  and  the  re- 
quest of  evangelical  Frenchmen,  had  kindly  and  warmly  asked  the 
Elector  to  permit  his  friend  "  to  go  to  France  in  God's  name."  "Who 
knows,"  he  says,  "  what  God  intends  to  accomplish  ?"  Afterwards, 
he  also  was  alarmed  for  his  friend's  sake,  on  account  of  the  sharp 
letter  of  the  Elector,  but  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  latter 
was   right   in   his  suspicions  concerning  the  French  proposals. 
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An  alliance  with  England  would  in  so  far  have  been  safer,  as 
in  the  case  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  no  relapse  to  papacy  was  to  be  feared, 
and  on  account  of  his  matrimonial  relations,  a  reconciliation  with 
.the  Emperor  could  scarcely  be  expected.  Embassadors  from  him 
appeared  in  the  year  1535  in  the  elcxtorate  of  Saxony,  and  at  the 
convention  at  Schmaldkald.  He,  too,  wanted  Melanchthon  to  come 
to  England  to  confer  with  him  concerning  the  true  Christian  doc- 
trines and  church  government;  and  Luther,  in  this  instance,  also 
asked  the  Elector  for  the  nccessar}'  permission.  But  already,  in 
the  negotiations  which  were  conducted  with  the  embassadors  in 
Germany,  it  became  apparent  how  little,  in  the  chief  points  in  the 
doctrines  of  justification  or  of  the  Mass,  they  could  hope  for  an 
agreement  with  Henry  VHI.,  who,  as  autocrat,  insisted  as  per- 
sistently on  a  still  existing  Catholic  orthodoxy  as  on  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  papal  power.  Luther,  as  early  as  January,  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  fruitless  negotiations  with  the 
English,  saying  that,  "  Professing  to  be  wise  they  became  fools" 
(Rom.  i.  22).  He  acknowledged  then,  in  a  manifesto  issued  for 
the  Elector,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  patience  with 
England  in  reference  to  the  proper  reforms,  but  guarded  himself 
against  the  idea  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  that  reason  to 
depart  from  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith,  and  that  more 
concessions  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  England  than  to  the 
Emperor,  or  the  pope.  The  decision  of  the  question,  whether, 
notwithstanding  this,  a  political  alliance  should  be  entered  into 
with  the  former,  he  left,  as  it  was  entirely  a  worldly  affair,  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince  and  his  counsellors ;  but  he  considered  such 
a  step  dangerous  where  the  heads  were  not  of  one  mind.  How 
hazardous  it  was  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Henry  VIII.  was 
apparent  soon  after  by  his  treatment  of  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Boleyn,  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1536:  Luther  called  this  a  horrible  tragedy. 

Within  the  bounds  of  German  Protestantism,  however,  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  confession  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
successful  in  being  developed  to  a  formally  expressed  **  Concord." 
A  peace  with  the  Swiss,  and  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  with 
them,  was  also  efTected. 

After  Luther  had  once  gained  confidence  in  the  attempts  for  a 
union,  he  himself  took  them  in  hand  and  continued  to  favor  them. 
In  the  fall  of  1535  he  sent  letters  to  a  number  of  cities  in  South 
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Germany,  to  ministers  and  magistrates,  to  Augsburg,  Strassburg, 
Ulm,  Esslingen.  He  proposed  a  convention,  in  which  they  could 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  see  what  was  yet 
to  be  endured,  what  was  to  be  yielded,  and  what  was  not  to  be 
insisted  upon  stringently.  He  said  that  he  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  be  able  to  close  his  life,  the  end  of  which  was  af  hand,  in 
peace  and  love  and  union  of  spirit  with  them.  They,  too,  "  should 
so  continue,  help,  pray,  and  study,  that  such  a  harmony  might  be- 
come firm  and  lasting,  so  as  to  stuff  Satan's  throat,  who  had  re- 
joiced over  their  disunion,  and  had  even  shouted  *  victory!'  "  It 
is  very  manifest  from  his  letters  how  well  he  himself  was  pleased 
that  matters  had  progressed  so  far,  and  to  be  able  to  advance  them 
still  further.  In  the  correspondence  which  he  conducted  with  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  Elector,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed convention,  he  advised  not  to  invite  too  many  participants, 
so  that  no  restless  and  stubborn  heads  would  get  among  them 
and  destroy  the  plan.  He  now  saw  even  among  his  own  adher- 
ents some  who  went  too  far  for  him  in  their  zeal  for  doctrine. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  to  hold  the  conference  in  Eisenach 
the  next  spring,  namely,  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  fourth  Sunday 
after  Easter.  Luther's  physical  condition  did  not  permit  a  journey 
to  more  distant  localities  or  in  an  unfavorable  season  of  the  year. 
Just  then,  in  March,  1536,  he  was  suffering  from  a  new  ailment, 
namely,  a  terrible  pain  in  the  left  thigh  ;  and  later  he  informs  a 
friend  that  on  Easter  (April  16)  he  had  risen  with  Christ  from 
the  dead,  for  at  that  time  he  had  -been  so  ill  that  he  had  almost 
believed,  and  had  anxiously  wished,  that  he  would  depart  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  SoMth  Germans  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
Strassburgers  fonvarded  theirs  to  the  Swiss  also,  and  desired  that 
especially  BuUinger,  of  Zurich,  should  take  pait.  These,  who 
had  not  been  directly  invited  from  Wittenberg,  declined,  saying 
that  they  were  content  to  remain  firm  in  their  confession  of  faith, 
which  they  had  just  then  formulated  anew  in  the  so-called  *'  First 
Helvetian  Confession,"  and  in  which  thev  had  dcfinitelv  acknowl- 
edged  at  least  a  spiritual  presence  offered  in  the  sacramental  signs. 
They  could  not  see  what  further  fruits  oral  deliberations  could 
produce.  They  asked,  however,  that  their  confession  be  kindly 
handed  to  Luther,  and  Bullinger  in  particular  sent  him  greetings 
from  himself  and  the  evangelical  Swiss  churches.     The  ministers 
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who  were  sent  from  the  different  South  German  cities  to  Eisenach 
went  by  way  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  just  then  the 
Schmaldkald  League  was  in  session.  On  the  loth  of  May  they 
started  for  Eisenach,  eleven  in  number — ^the  congregations  at 
Strassburg,  Augsburg,  Memmingen,  Ulm,  Esslingen,  Reutlingen, 
Fiirfeld,  and  Frankfort,  were  represented  by  them. 

In  the  very  last  moment  yet,  it  seemed  that  the  whole  success, 
and  indeed  even  the  assembling  of  the  conference  was  question- 
able. Melanchthon  had  already  been  full  of  apprehension,  as  he 
feared  the  intended  oral  deliberations  would  result  in  an  exciting 
revival  of  the  controversy.  Luther  had  just  then  been  aroused 
anew  against  the  Zwinglians  by  a  publication  from  Zwingli's 
literary  remains,  which  BuUinger  had  issued  with  many  com- 
mendations, and  by  a  recently  published  correspondence  between 
Zwingli  and  OEcolampadius,  yet  Bucer  and  his  friends  still  desired 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  these  Zwinglians.  This  cor- 
respondence was  introduced  by  a  preface  from  Bucer's  pen. 
Father  Luther  was  in  reception  of  a  letter,  according  to  which  the 
people  in  the  South  German  cities  had  not  yet,  as  represented, 
been  instructed  concerning  the  real  presence  of  the  body  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  suffering  severely 
from  the  results  of  his  sickness,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  travel 
even  as  far  as  Eisenach.  In  consideration  of  this,  he  sent  a  re- 
quest to  the  delegates  to  proceed  on  to  Grimma,  where  he  would 
either  appear  in  person,  or,  if  too  weak  for  this,  could  more 
easily  confer  by  letter  with  them  and  with  his  friends  there 
present. 

These,  however,  without  further  deliberations,  proceeded  on  to 
Wittenberg  for  a  personal  interview.  In  Thuringia  they  were 
joined  by  the  ministers  Menius  of  Eisenach,  and  Myconius  of 
Gotha,  two  friends  of  Luther,  who  with  him  were  truly  anxious 
for  a  union.  The  continued  personal  intercourse  on  their  way 
contributed  much  to  a  mutual  understanding.  Thus  they  arrived 
in  Wittenberg  on  Sunday,  the  2ist  of  May. 

The  following  day  the  two  Strassburg  theologians.  Capito  and 
Bucer,  had  their  first  conference  with  Luther,  whose  bodily  weak- 
ness rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  engage  in  lengthy  delibera- 
tions. He  openly  and  distinctly  stated  the  reasons,  which  he 
still  entertained,  why  he  could  not  harmonize  with  them.  He 
would  rather  let  the  status  that  had  been  reached  up  to  that  time 
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remain,  than  to  consent  to  a  union  that  was  only  imagined  and 
would  make  bad  worse.  Bucer  answered  in  reference  to  those 
Zwinglian  publications,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  in  no  way 
responsible  for  them,  and  that  the  preface,  which  consisted  of  one 
of  his  letters,  had  been  printed  without  his  wish  or  will.  The 
decision  in  refenence  to  the  Lord's  Supper  now  concentrated  en- 
tirely in  the  question  whether,  in  the  sacrament,  the  unworthy 
and  impious  also  really  partook  of  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Luther 
insisted  on  this ;  for  him  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
bodily  presence  which  existed  simply  by  virtue  of  the  ordination 
and  the  sure  promise  of  Christ,  to  which  faith  assumed  only  a 
confiding  and  receptive  attitude.  Bucer  emphatically  endorsed 
the  objective  presence  and  distribution  in  itself;  but  he  could 
acknowledge  a  real  reception  of  what  was  offered  in  the  sacra- 
ment from  above,  only  by  those  communicants,  who  at  least,  by  a 
certain  measure  of  faith,  put  themselves  into  an  inner  spiritual 
relation  to  it,  and  recognized  the  ordination  of  the  Lord,  but  not 
by  those  who  are  present  only  bodily.  The  existence  of  faith 
was  for  him,  too,  sufficient  ground  to  establish  the  presence  of 
the  body,  even  though  this  faith  be  not  the  true  heart-faith,  and 
still  be  accompanied  by  moral  unworthiness,  so  that  such  guests 
would  take  the  sacrament  unto  their  damnation.  He  thus 
acknowledged  that  the  unworthy,  but  not  that  the  totaly  unbe- 
lieving, could  partake  of  the  body  and  bloocf  of  Christ.  Luther 
could  then  depend  on  this,  that  Bucer  rejected  with  him  the  opinion 
according  to  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment only  subjectively  and  imaginatively,  or  that  opinion  accord- 
ing to  which  faith  ascended  to  the  Lord  to  receive  his  body,  and 
did  not  simply  receive  what  is  offered  and  through  the  offering 
was  to  be  awakened  and  strengthened.  But  palpably  the  two 
conceived  the  manner  of  the  presence  and  the  manner  of  the  re- 
ception differently,  both  indeed,  in  a  secret  and  scarcely  defin- 
able way.  It  was  impossible  that  the  difference  that  still  existed, 
and  the  lack  of  a  thorough  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Germans,  could  escape  Luther.  It  was  now  a  question  whether 
he  should  overlook  this,  whether  in  the  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
so  sharply  contended  he  now  could  and  would  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  the  non-essential,  or  less  essential. 

On  Tuesday,  all  the  delegates  met  in  his  house,  together  with 
his  Wittenberg  friends,  and  Menius  and  Myconius.     After  Bucei 
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had  again  acted  as  spokesman  for  them,  he  then  questioned 
them  also  separately,  and  after  they  all  had  expressed  their  agree- 
ment with  Bucer,  he,  together  with  his  friends,  withdrew  to  an- 
other room  for  a  consultation ;  and  he  then  made  answer  to  them  in 
his  own  and  the  names  of  those  in  the  declaration,  that  now,  after 
having  heard  the  answer  and  confession  of  them  all,  they  were  one 
with  them  and  received  them  as  dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,  saying 
they  would  not  quarrel  about  the  doubts  which  the  South  Germans 
expressed  in  reference  to  the  impious,  since  they,  too,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  unworthy  also  received  the  body  of  the  Lord. 
Luther  spoke  these  words,  as  Myconius  relates,  with  considerable 
enthusiasm  and  emphasis,  which  was  displayed  in  his  eyes  and  in 
his  whole  countenance.  Capito  and  Bucer  could  not  keep  back 
their  tears.     All  stood  there  with  folded  hands  and  thanked  God. 

On  the  following  day,  still  other  points  were  discussed,  con- 
cerning which  it  was  yet  necessary  to  reach  an  understanding, 
and  this  was  done  without  any  difficulty :  thus  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  practice  of  con- 
fessionals and  absolution.  It  was  also  necessary  to  quiet  the 
South  Germans  in  reference  to  certain  indifferent  outward  forms 
in  the  church  service  that  had  been  retained  in  the  Saxon  church 
from  the  time  of  Romanism. 

On  Thursday,  the  deliberations  were  interrupted  by  the  festivi- 
ties of  Ascension  day.  Luther  delivered  the  afternoon  sermon, 
on  the  text:  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  Myconius  says  of  this:  "I  had  before  fre- 
quently heard  Luther,  but  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  seem  to 
speak  alone,  but  spoke  in  words  of  thunder,  as  if  from  heaven,  in 
Christ's  name." 

Not  until  Saturday  did  Bucer  and  Capito  bring  up  their  com- 
mission from  the  Swiss.  Luther,  after  having  read  their  confes- 
sion, declared  that  certain  expressions  in  it  appeared  suspicious 
to  him,  but  expressed  the  desire  that  those  of  Strassburg  should 
continue  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  these  made  him  hopeful,  as 
the  congregations  in  that  district,  tired  of  the  controversy,  desired 

harmony. 

The  fraternal  relations  found  a  beautiful  expression  on  Sunday, 
in  a  general  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  ser- 
mons which  Alber,  of  Reutlingen,  delivered  early  in  the  morning, 
and  Bucer  during  the  forenoon. 
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On  the  following  morning  the  convention  closed  by  signing 
the  articles  which  Melanchthon  had  drawn  up,  according  to  their 
instructions.  In  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  reception  of 
the  body  by  the  unworthy  also  was  acknowledged  therein,  without 
further  mentioning  anything  concerning  the  unbelievers.  The 
signers  declared  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  its  Apology,  to 
be  their  common  confession.  This  action,  however,  was  not  to  be 
published  until  the  congregations  which  it  concerned,  together 
with  their  pastors  and  governments,  had  signified  their  agreement. 
It  would  not  do,  says  Luther,  to  sing  triumphal  hymns  too  soon, 
nor  to  give  the  others  a  reason  to  complain  that  the  matter  had 
been  settled  without  their  knowledge  and  in  secrecy.  Luther 
himself  began,  on  that  very  Monday,  to  write  letters  in  order  to 
secure  approval  from  different  sides.  Among  his  own  associates 
his  intimate  friend,  Amsdorf,  in  Magdeburg,  for  one,  had  not  been 
so  peaceably  inclined ;  only  after  eight  days  he  communicated  to 
him  the  result  of  the  conference. 

In  this  way  a  harmony  of  confession  had  been  secured  for  Ger- 
man Protestantism,  with  the  exception  of  the  Swiss,  for  none  of 
the  churches  that  participated  refused  its  approval.  In  reference 
to  the  Swiss,  Luther  himself  now  took  a  further  step  by  writing 
to  Burgomaster  Meyer,  of  Basel,  who  especially  favored  a  union, 
and  sent  him  in  return  a  very  friendly  and  hopeful  answer.  Bucer 
still  continued  his  efforts  with  the  Swiss,  but  with  the  Wittenberg 
articles  they  could  not  agree.  They,  that  is,  the  magistrates  and 
pastors  of  Ziirich,  Berne,  Basel,  and  some  other  cities,  only  gave 
expression  to  their  joy  at  Luther's  present  friendly  spirit,  and  the 
hope  of  a  future  union,  and  requested  Bucer  to  communicate  still 
further  with  him  concerning  their  confession  and  their  doubts  in 
reference  to  his  own.  It  was  his  intention  to  do  this  during  a  con- 
vention which  the  Schmaldkald  allies,  on  account  of  the  announced 
council,  had  called  together  for  February,  1537,  at  Schmaldkald. 


CHAPTER   III. 

NEGOTIATIONS   CONCERNING  A  COUNCIL  AND   CONCERNING  A  UNION 

BETWEEN      THE      PROTESTANTS,    CONTINUED  —  THE     DAY      IN 

SCHMALDKALD,  1 5 37 — PEACE  WITH  THE  SWISS — LUTHER'S 

FRIENDSHIP   WITH   THE   MORAVIAN   BRETHREN. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  Protestants  had  effected  a  union  in  Wit- 
tenberg, the  convocation  of  a  Council  had  made  its  appearance 
from  Rome,  which  was  to  be  held  the  following  year  in  Mantua. 
The  pope  already  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  how  he  in- 
tended there  to  treat  the  Protestants.  He  declared  that  the 
Lutheran  heresy  was  to  be  eradicated  by  the  Council,  and  did  not 
want  the  soul-destroying  Lutheran  books  to  be  laid  before  the 
Council  at  all,  but  only  extracts  from  them,  and  these  with  a 
Romish  refutation.  Thus  Luther  was  immediately  compelled  to 
turn  his  activity  in  this  direction. 

Whilst  John  Frederick,  from  the  very  start,  wanted  to  decline  the 
invitation,  Luther,  together  with  Melanchthon,  favored  an  accept- 
ance, for  it  would  be  better  to  protest  against  an  unjust  procedure 
in  the  Council  itself.  He  hoped  to  have  the  privilege  there  at 
least  to  speak  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  man. 

The  Elector  then  authorized  him  to  draw  up  and  elucidate  for 
either  event  those  propositions  which,  according  to  his  convic- 
tions, would  necessarily  come  before  a  Council,  and  also  for 
this  purpose  to  invite  other  theologians.  Luther  accordingly 
formulated  a  document.  A  few  days  after  Christmas  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  his  Wittenberg  colleagues,  and  also  to  Anisdoif  of 
Magdeburg,  Spalatin  of  Altenburg,  and  Agricola  of  Eisleben. 
The  last  named  was  at  that  time  trying  to  get  away  from  his 
position  in  the  school  at  Eisleben  and  from  the  Count  of  Mans- 
feld,  with  whom  he  had  some  difficulties,  and  to  procure  a  chair 
in  the  Wittenberg  University,  which  had  also  already  been  prom- 
ised him  by  the  Elector,  and  he  left  on  this  occasion,  when  he  was 
invited  to  the  conference,  without  permission,  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, for  good.     Luther  received  him  with  accustomed  hospital 

(412) 
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ity  in  his  own  house  as  a  guest  The  document  was  approved  by 
all,  and  on  January  3  was  sent  to  the  Elector. 

In  this  joint  confession  intended  for  the  Council,  Luther  gives 
the  full  and  pointed  expression  which  was  peculiar  to  him  in  his 
controversies,  to  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  doctrine  and  eccle- 
siastical system ;  and  while  at  that  time  he  was  very  anxious  for 
a  reconciliation  among  the  Protestants,  he  could  see  no  possibility 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Romanists. 

As  thefirstchief  article,  he  maintained  that  faith  in  Christ  alone 
justifies ;  a  departure  from  this  would  not  be  permissible,  though 
heaven  and  earth  should  fell.  He  declared  the  Mass  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  horrible  abomination,  since  it  "directly  and 
emphatically  opposed  the  chief  article,"  and  as  the  greatest  papistic 
idolatry ;  besides,  this  dragon's  tail  had  produced  a  host  of  other 
vermin.  Against  popery  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  made 
confession  principally  only  by  remaining  entirely  silent  concerning 
it  when  treating  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Christian 
church.  Now  Luther  insisted  on  the  declaration  "  that  the  pope 
was  not  the  head  of  all  Christendom  by  a  divine  right  or  on  the 
basis  of  God's  Word,"  for  that  honor  belonged  to  one  alone,  whose 
name  is  Christ ;  and  further,  "  that  he  was  the  true  anti-Christ 
who  had  set  and  exalted  himself  over  and  against  Christ."  In 
reference  to  the  Council,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Protestants 
there  would  stand  firm  before  the  pope  and  Satan  himself,  whose 
intention  it  was  to  listen  to  nothing,  but  simply  to  condemn  and  to 
slay ;  therefore,  they  should  not  kiss  his  feet,  but  speak  to  him  with 
the  words  of  Zech.  iii.  2 :  "The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan!" 

Concerning  their  relation  to  a  Council,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  allies  to  deliberate  and  come  to  a  uniform  decision  in  Schmald- 
kald.  An  imperial  ambassador  and  a  papal  nuncio  were  also  to 
appear  in  their  midst  on  that  occasion.  The  princes  and  the  del- 
egates from  the  towns  brought  their  theologians  with  them,  of 
whom  about  forty  came  together;  the  Elector  John  Frederick 
brought  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  Spalatin. 

The  Wittenberg  theologians  were  instructed  to  meet  their  prince 
on  the  29th  of  January,  in  Torgau.  From  there  they  went  by  slow 
stages,  to  the  place  of  the  convention,  by  way  of  Grimma  and  Alten- 
burg,  where  they  were  entertained  in  grand  style  in  the  royal  cas- 
tles, and  by  way  of  Weimar,  (where  Luther  preached  on  Sunday, 
the  4th  of  February).  Luther  had  entrusted  his  family  to  the  pro 
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tcction  of  his  guest  Agricola.      On  February  7  they  arrived  at 
Schmaldkald. 

The  theologians  had  not  yet  received  any  distinct  instructions. 
The  members  of  the  convention  made  their  appearance  only 
slowly.  The  representatives  of  the  Emperor  did  not  appear  until 
the  14th.  Luther  thought  that  a  sojourn  of  four  weeks  might  be 
counted  upon.  On  the  9th  of  February  he  again  preached  in  the 
principal  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  princes ;  he 
found  the  church,  as  he  writes  to  Jonas,  so  broad  and  high  that 
his  voice  seemed  to  him  to  sound  like  that  of  a  shrew-mouse. 
He,  however,  during  the  first  days  enjoyed  his  leisure,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  healthy  locality  sfnd  fresh  air  of  the  place. 

Already  on  the  date  first  mentioned  he  began  to  suffer  from  the 
calculus,  which  had  attacked  him  violently  four  weeks  before.  A 
medical  friend  relates  of  him  that  the  dampness  of  his  quarters, 
and  the  moisture  of  his  bed-clothing,  had  had  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  his  health.  However,  the  present  attack  passed  over 
easily,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  Luther  could  announce 
to  Jonas  that  he  was  improving.  But  now  he  had  already  become 
very  tired  of  the  idle  sojourn  in  Schmaldcald,whilehe  sportively 
says  of  their  good  entertainment,  that  he  and  his  friends  lived 
there  like  beggars,  eating  bread  with  the  Landgrave  Philip  and 
the  Count  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  had  the  best  bakers,  drinking 
wine  with  Nurnberg,  in  getting  their  meat  and  fish  from  the 
Elector's  court,  and  that  the  best  trout  were  found  here,  but  were 
cooked  in  the  same  sauce  with  the  other  fish,  etc. 

Then  the  Elector  again  set  him  to  work  in  preparing  a  paper, 
declaring  his  opinion  concerning  participation  in  the  Council,  and 
he  again  advised  not  to  refuse  this  from  the  start.  It  was  hrs 
opinion  that  to  refuse  it  would  be  a  favor  to  the  pope  himself, 
to  whom  any  hindrances  for  the  Council  were  very  welcome; 
for  he  had,  by  his  statements  concerning  the  eradication  of  the 
heresy,  tried  to  paint  Protestants  as  black  as  the  devil,  in  order  to 
frighten  them  away.  Some  good  people,  also,  might  take  offence, 
and  imagine  that  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  urgent  de- 
mands on  the  Emperor's  time  made  by  the  war  with  France,  were 
being  used  by  the  evangelical  party  as  a  pretext  to  refuse  the 
Council,  whereas  in  reality  the  Romish  knaves  themselves  were 
counting  upon  a  prevention  of  the  Council  by  the  Turkish  and 
French  wars. 
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Further,  Luther  now  received  through  Bucer  the  communica- 
tions from  Switzerland  mentioned  above,  together  with  a  letter 
from  Meyer,  the  burgomaster  of  Basel.  On  the  17th  of  this 
month,  he  sends  a  joyful  and  friendly  answer  to  the  latter,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  in  this  letter  to  make  declarations  and  prom- 
ises, but  that  his  whole  purpose  was  to  bring  about  mutual  for- 
giveness and  mutual  forbearance  in  patience  and  kindness.  In 
this  spirit  he  heartily  begs  of  Meyer  "to  remain  faithful  among 
his  surroundings,  so  that  they  all  would  become  willing  to  assist 
in  quieting,  pacifying  and  turning  all  things  to  the  best" — "that 
they  would  not  scare  sleeping  birds."  For  his  side  he  also  prom- 
ised "  to  assist  as  much  as  possible." 

Luther  was  at  this  time  again  indisposed ;  he  closed  the  above 
letter  with  the  words :  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  all  now, 
for  I  have  all  day  been  a  useless  human  being  on  account  of  a 
miserable  calculus."  The  following  day,  Sunday,  on  which  he 
yet  delivered  a  powerful  sermon  before  a  vast  audience,  his  trouble 
increased  considerably,  and  a  week  of  severe  pain  followed ;  as  he 
suffered  from  ischury,  his  body  began  to  swell,  his  stomach  re- 
fused to  retain  food,  and  a  general  and  increasing  weakness  took 
possession  of  him.  Several  physicians,  among  them  one  called 
from  Erfurt,  took  diligent  care  of  him.  He  himself  afterwards 
relates :  "  They  gave  me  to  drink  as  though  I  had  been  a  huge 
ox;"  and  tormented  him  also  with  useless  mechanical  appliances. 
"  I  had  to  obey  them,"  he  says,  "and  did  it  of  necessity,  so  that 
it  might  not  appear  as  though  I  neglected  my  body." 

He  seemed  beyond  recovery.  In  the  presence  of  death  his 
thoughts  reverted  especially  to  his  chief  enemy,  the  pope,  who 
might  now  triumph;  but  even  in  death  he  was  certain  of  victory 
over  him.  He  cried  to  God :  "  Behold,  I  die,  the  enemy  of  thine 
enemies,  cursed  and  banished  by  thine  enemy,  the  pope,  so  that 
thine  enemy  may  die  under  the  ban,  and  we  both  be  judged  on 
that  great  day."  Deeply  moved,  the  Elector  stood  at  his  bedside : 
he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  God  would  remove  with  him 
«nlso  his  precious  Word.  Luther  consoled  him,  saying  that  there 
were  still  many  other  faithful  men,  who,  by  God's  grace,  would  be- 
come a  wall ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  anxiety 
to  the  prince,  that  after  his  death  dissensions  would  arise  even 
among  the  Wittenberg  theologians.  The  Elector  promised  to  care 
for  his  wife  and  children  as  for  his  own.     Luther's  natural  love  to 
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them  made  the  departure  hard  for  him,  as  he  afterwards  stated. 
But  to  his  sorrowing  friends  he  was  still  able  to  exhibit  some 
pleasantry.  When  Melanchthon,  upon  seeing  him,  began  to  weep 
bitterly,  he  reminded  him  of  the  words  of  their  friend,  the  hered- 
itary marshal,  Hans  Loeser,  that  drinking  good  beer  required  no 
effort,  but  drinking  sour  beer  did,  and  then  continued  with  the 
words  of  Job :  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil?"  He  uttered  an  awkward  pun  aiid 
said  the  wicked  Jews  had  stoned  the  holy  Stephen,  but  his  own 
stone  ^  the  rascal,  stoned  him"  Never,  however,  did  his  confidence 
in  God,  and  his  submission  desert  him.  While  fearing  that  his 
pain  would  drive  him  insane,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  Christ  would  remain  his  wisdom  and  God's  wisdom 
would  remain  unshaken.  While  discerning  Satan's  influence  in  his 
sufferings,  he  had  the  good  hope  that,  if  his  enemy  should  tear 
him  to  pieces,  Christ  would  take  vengeance  on  him,  and  God  in 
turn  would  tear  his  enemy  to  pieces.  Only  this  he  would  like 
"to  have  by  prayer  secured  from  the  Lord,"  that  he  might  die  in 
the  dominion  of  his  Elector ;  but  he  would  be  ready  wherever 
death  would  call  him.  When  attacked  with  vomiting,  he  moaned : 
"  O,  dear  Father,  take  the  little  soul  into  thy  hands,  and  I  will 
thank  thee; — depart,  O  thou  dear  little  soul,  depart  in  God's 


name." 


Finally,  it  was  decided  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
move him  to  Gotha,  especially  since  there  was  a  lack  of  medicines 
in  Schmaldkald.  On  the  26th  of  this  month,  the  Erfurt  physician, 
Sturz,  accompanied  by  Bugenhagen,  Spalatin,  and  Myconius,  took 
him  away  in  a  carriage  belonging  to  the  Elector;  a  carriage  that 
contained  all  kinds  of  utensils  and  coal,  in  order  to  warm  pieces 
of  cloth,  accompanied  him.  On  departing,  Luther  yet  said  to 
the  assembled  friends  and  nobles :  "  The  Lord  fill  you  with  his 
blessings,  and  with  hatred  against  the  pope." 

On  the  first  day  they  did  not  attempt  a  longer  journey  with 
their  patient  over  the  rough  and  hilly  road  than  to  a  place  called 
Tambach,  twelve  miles  distant.  The  jolting  during  the  ride  occa- 
sioned almost  insufferable  pain ;  but  it  resulted  in  an  effect  which 
no  physician  could  produce.  In  the  following  night,  the  long 
desired  relief  from  the  bladder  was  experienced  in  copious  meas- 
ure, and  he  immediately  felt  more  comfortable  in  his  whole 
body,  and  with  his  friends  was  full  of  joy  and  thanksgivings.     In 
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the  same  hour,  two  o'clock  at  night,  a  messenger  hastened  with 
the  good  news  to  Schmaldkald,  and  Luther  sent  with  him  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  his  "  most  beloved"  Melanchthon.  To  his  wife 
he  wrote  from  there  in  these  words :  "  I  had  been  dead,  and  had 
commended  you  and  the  children  to  God  and  to  my  good  sove- 
reign ;  I  pitied  you  exceedingly."  But  God  had  now  performed 
a  miracle  on  him ;  he  felt  like  born  anew,  therefore  she  should 
thank  God,  and  teach  the  dear  children  to  thank  their  Heavenly 
Father,  without  whom  they  would  have  lost  their  earthly  father. 

But  already,  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  after  he  had  safely 
arrived  at  Gotha,  his  condition  changed  for  the  worse,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  on  the  following  night  while  very  weak  he  again 
thought  his  end  at  hand.  He  gave  instructions  to  Bugenhagen, 
who  afterwards  wrote  them  down  as  "  the  confession  and  testa- 
ment of  the  venerable  father ;"  he  expressed  his  joyful  conviction 
that  he  had  done  right  in  storming  popery  with  God's  word, 
asked  his  dear  Philip,  and  the  other  colleagues,  to  forgive  him 
whatever  wrong  he  might  have  done  them,  and  sent  his  faithful 
Katie  words  of  thanks  and  consolation  that,  for  the  twelve  years  of 
joy  which  she  had  lived  with  him,  she  should  accept  this  affliction 
also;  sent  greetings  once  more  to  the  pastors  and  citizens  of  Wit- 
tenberg, comforted  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  on  account  of 
the  accusations  of  sacrilege  made  against  them  by  the  papists,  and 
exhorted  them  to  trust  in  God  in  their  gospel  work,  etc. 

Next  morning,  however,  he  had  gained  in  strength.  Bucer, 
who  had  had  no  further  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  Schmald- 
kald concerning  the  confessional  union  and  the  relations  to  the 
Swiss,  upon  the  reception  of  this  good  news,  had  followed  him 
to  Gotha  for  this  purpose  with  the  Augsburg  pastor  Wolfhart. 
Notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  Luther  conversed  with  him  on 
this  subject  that  was  equally  important  to  him.  As  an  upright 
man,  who  hated  nothing  more  than  sham  and  duplicity,  he  de- 
sired them  to  be  faithfully  warned  against  all  dissimulation.  In 
case  he  should  die,  the  Swiss  were  to  be  referred  to  his  letter  to 
Meyer ;  should  God  grant  him  life  and  strength  he  would  cer- 
tainly send  them  a  written  communication. 

But  while  still  in  Gotha,  the  decisive  turn  of  his  sickness  for 

the  better  took  place,  for  here  six  calculi  passed  from  the  urethra. 

The  journey  was  continued  with  great  care  and  in  slow  stages, 

and  in  Weimar  they  halted  for  a  considerable  time.     From  Wit- 

27 
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tenberg,  a  niece  who  resided  in  his  house,  came  to  nurse  him 
— ^probably  Lena  Kaufmann,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  sisters 
(see  chap.  vii.).  In  his  letter  from  Tambach  he  had  written 
to  his  wife  that  she  should  make  no  use  of  the  Elector's  offer 
to  have  her  conveyed  to  him  by  carriage,  because  it  was  un- 
necessary. Not  until  the  14th  of  March  did  he  arrive  at  his 
home.  He  had  been  convalescing  rapidly  during  his  journey, 
but  for  eight  days  afterwards,  as  Spalatin  writes,  his  legs  were  not 
yet  quite  strong  enough  to  support  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  deliberations  of  the  allies  in  Schmaldkald 
resulted  in  a  refusal  to  accept  the  papal  invitation  to  the  Council. 
To  the  Emperor  they  sent  the  answer,  that  the  Council,  which 
the  pope  now  proposed  to  hold,  was  anything  but  the  kind  which 
had  been  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  German  Diets ;  they  de- 
manded a  free  Council,  and  this  to  be  held  in  Germany,  not  in 
Italy. 

Accordingly  they  did  not  regard  it  as  necessary  to  discuss  the 
articles  which  Luther  had  prepared  for  the  Council.  However, 
to  their  official  Augsburg  Confession,  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
religious  peace  had  also  been  granted  them,  and  to  the  Apology 
of  this  Confession,  which  Melanchthon  had  at  that  time  prepared 
as  an  answer  to  the  Roman  refutation,  they  too  now  desired  to 
add  a  declaration  against  the  power  and  divine  right  of  the  pope. 
Melanchthon  composed  it  in  the  spirit  peculiar  to  Luther,  al- 
though in  a  milder  and  more  measured  tone.  Yet  Luther's  docu- 
ment received  the  certified  approval  of  the  most  of  the  theo- 
logians present  by  their  signatures.  Luther  published  it  in  the 
following  year.  The  war  against  the  Turks  and  the  new  war  with 
France*  did  not  permit  the  Emperor  to  think  of  forcing  the  Pro- 
testants to  take  part  in  the  Council,  and  was  contented  himself  not 
to  allow  such  an  assembly.  Whether  the  pope,  as  Luther  main- 
tained, had  secretly  counted  on  this  and  rejoiced  over  it,  may  be 
a  question  of  doubt.  On  the  Concord,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded in  Wittenberg  the  year  before,  and  had  then  been  laid  be- 
fore the  various  German  Princes  and  cities,  the  seal  was  now 
stamped  in  Schmaldkald,  as  the  formula  there  agreed  upon  was 
signed  by  all  the  delegated  theologians,  and  the  princes  also  de- 
clared that  they  would  abide  by  it.  Over  against  the  Swiss,  who 
were  not  able  to  dismiss  their  doubts  concerning  the  Wittenberg 
declarations,  Luther  virtually  maintained  the  standpoint  he  had 
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taken  in  Meyer's  letter.     In  this  sense,  he  himself  then  wrote  in 
the  following  December  to  those  Evangelical  towns  in  Switzer- 
land, from  which  Bucer  had  brought  the  messages  to  Gotha;  in 
the  following  year,  in  May  1538,  he  answered  in  a  friendly  spirit 
a  communication  of  Bullinger,  and  in  June  sent  to  those  towns 
anqther  letter,  after  they  had  sent  him  an  answer.     It  was  his 
continual  wish  and  prayer  that  as  long  as  they  did  not  yet  entirely 
understand  each  other  and  know  themselves  as  one  in  faith,  they 
should  at  least  be  mutually  friendly  and  expect  only  the  best  from 
each  other,  until  the  muddy  water  should  become  entirely  clear. 
He  acknowledged  that  among  them  was  a  pious  little  party  who 
earnestly  desired  to  do  right  and  to  walk  aright;  he  rejoiced  over 
this  and  hoped  to  God  that,  although  there  was  still  a  barrier  be- 
tween them,  God  would  in  time  effect  a  happy  removal  of  all 
misunderstandings.     But  now  also  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
leave  out  of  consideration  those  points  on  which  an  understanding 
had  not  yet  been  reached,  and  with  good  reason  he  surmised  and 
expressed  this  also  to  the  Swiss,  that  there  were  some  on  their  side 
as  well  as  on  his,  who  would  regard  a  union  not  with  favor  but 
with  suspicion.     He,  himself,  was  still  compelled  to  correct  some 
misinterpretations  of  his  doctrine,  and  he^did  this  calmly;  he 
said  that  he  had  never  taught  that  Christ  had  to  descend  from 
heaven  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Supper,  but  stated  that  the 
manner  in  which  his  body  was  truly  given  to  the  guests,  he 
would  commit  to  the  divine  omnipotence.     But  he  also  protested 
against  the  opinion  that  by  his  present  attitude  he  had  given  up 
the  doctrine  so  far  held.     And  with  this  he  continued  to  main- 
tain a  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  different  from 
that  presence,  for  the  mere  spiritual  reception  of  Christ  upon  which 
the  Swiss  now  also  insisted.     When  Bullinger  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  he  still  spoke  of  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  presenting 
the  doctrine,  he  did  not  enter  upon  a  further  elucidation,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  communities,  after  his  se/ond  message, 
made  no  further  effort  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding.     It 
was  Luther's  opinion  that  peace  and  friendship  should  be  main- 
tained with  them  notwithstanding  the  consciousness  of  existing 
differences.     By  this  attitude  he  believed  that  he  could  pave  the 
way  for  a  further  understanding  and  harmony,  for  which  he  con 
tinued  to  hope.     Thus  far  then  in  these  years  after  Zwingli's 
death  the  differences  were  harmonized,  which  to  such  an  injurious 
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extent  separated  the  Evangelical  men  of  Swizerland  and  tnose 
of  South  Germany,  who  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  influenced 
through  them  by  Luther  and  the  large  Lutheran  community, 
and  which  had  occasioned  such  violent  feelings  on  both  sides. 
To  such  a  degree  had  Luther  himself  at  that  time  aided  with  an 
honest  and  earnest  zeal,  that  he  conquered  many  a  suspicion  in 
his  own  heart,  searched  for  means  of  peace  and  restrained  the 
troublesome  zeal  of  his  own  friends  and  adherents,  such  as  Ams- 
dorf  and  Osiander  in  Nurnberg.  As  a  significant  event  of 
these  years,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  same  spirit  and  mind  of  Luther, 
we  now  yet  add  the  friendly  relations  that  existed  between  him 
and  the  so-called  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren. 

Before  this  time,  after  the  Leipsic  disputation.  1 5 19,  and  then 
especially  after  Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg,  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  a  very  promising,  but  merely  transitory 
approximation  between  him  and  the  large  and  influential  com- 
munity of  Bohemian  Utraquists,  who,  as  followers  of  Huss  and 
defenders  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds  for  laymen,  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Quietly  and 
modestly,  but  with  a  deeply  rooted  reformatory  zeal  for  the  res- 
toration of  truly  Christian  life,  these  small  congregations  of 
Brethren  had  extended  their  influence  and  numbers,  and  had  pa- 
tiently suffered  oppression  and  persecution.  Luther  later  said  of 
them,  that  he  had  found  among  them  the  great  miracle,  unheard 
of  under  popery,  that  they,  turning  their  backs  to  human  opin- 
ions, by  day  and  by  night,  studied  the  laws  of  God  according  to 
their  best  ability,  and  were  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures.  But,  as 
is  clear  from  these  words,  it  was  especially  the  commnnds  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  particularly  the  commands  of  Christ,  as  they 
were  expressed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  those  pre- 
cepts which  they  drew  from  the  example  of  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian congregations,  in  the  faithful  and  strict  fulfillment  of  which 
they  sought  true  Christianity.  Accordingly,  they  sought  to  reg- 
ulate and  sanctify  the  congregational  life  by  strict  discipline.  As 
yet  they  did  not  show  any  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion, which  Luther  had  freshly  announced,  chiefly  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  of  this,  that  before  God 
faith  alone  justifies.  They  taught  concerning  the  righteousness 
to  which  Christians  should  attain,  rather  as  Augustin  and  the 
pious  theologians  of  the  Middle  Asjes  had  done.     As  a  conse- 
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quence,  they  also  lacked  the  freedom  in  the  conception  of  moral 
life,  and  of  the  duties  and  blessings  offered  in  this  world,  to  which 
the  Christian  spirit  of  Luther,  through  that  feith,  had  attained 
On  the  contrary,  they  shunned  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  a  man- 
ner that  induced  Luther  to  attribute  a  certain  monkish  character 
to  them.  As  in  popery,  their  ministers  lived  in  celibacy.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  their  doctrine  consisted  in  this,  that  in  their 
anxiety  for  a  spiritual  conception,  and  through  the  influence  of 
the  writings  of  the  great  Englishman  Wickliff,  that  were  spread 
among  the  Hussites,  the  Romish  theory  of  a  transformation  of 
the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  thrown  aside,  and  did  not 
even  admit  such  a  presence  of  Christ's  body  as  Luther  taught; 
they  spoke  only  of  a  sacramental,  spirituul,  efficacious  presence 
of  Christ,  and  distinguished  from  it  a  substantial  presence  which 
his  body  had  only  in  heaven. 

With  these  Luther  became  more  intimately  acquainted  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  Wartburg.  The  evangelical  minister, 
Paul  Spiratus,  who  then  was  laboring  for  a  time  in  Moravia,  gave 
him  further  information  concerning  these  zealous  friends  of  the 
divine  Word,  with  whom  he,  however,  found  much  that  made 
him  suspicious,  especially  their  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  They 
themselves  sent  him  messengers,  letters  and  writings.  Luther,  who 
at  that  time  had  to  contend  against  not  only  the  Romish  theory,  but 
also  against  doubt  concerning  the  real  presence  of  the  body  in 
the  Sacrament,  in  the  year  1523,  in  his  book:  "Concerning  the 
Worship  of  the  Sacrament,"  also  opposed  the  views  of  the  Breth- 
ren on  this  point,  and  pointed  out  to  them,  other  matters  in  which 
he  could  not  agree  with  them.  It  was,  however,  done  in  the 
mildest  spirit  and  with  a  warm  acknowledgment  of  their  good 
traits,  especially  their  chaste  and  Christian  life,  which  he  had  as 
yet  not  been  able  to  effect  in  his  circle.  But  they,  and  especially 
their  Senior,  Lucas,  were  off  '  led  at  this.  The  latter  published 
an  answer,  upon  which  Luthjr  silently  suffered  them  to  go  their 
own  way. 

At  the  same  time,  in  which  Bucer  successfully  prosecuted  his 
efforts  for  peace,  the  Brethren  again  approached  Luther.  They 
gave  him  new  explanations  of  the  doctrines  under  consideration, 
and  he  acknowledged  these  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  truth  as 
maintained  by  himself,  although  the  language  was  somewhat  dis- 
similar, and  in  substance  also  a  certain  difference  between  them 
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could  be  recognized.  Thus,  for  example,  Ihey  still  distinguished 
between  the  presence  of  the  body  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
Christ's  existence  in  heaven,  so  that  they  called  the  latter  only  a 
bodily  existence.  In  substance,  the  views  of  the  Brethren,  which 
they  indeed  never  explained  very  clearly,  probably  agreed  in  the 
main  with  those  that  Calvin  afterwards  promulgated.  But  Luther 
saw  in  them  nothing  of  such  essential  character  as  to  justify  him 
in  opposing  them  further,  or  to  prevent  him  from  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  these  pious  people.  At  their  request,  he 
issued  in  the  years  1535  and  1538  two  of  their  confessions,  with 
prefaces  by  his  own  hand.  In  these  he  spoke  especially  of  the 
very  apparent  difference  of  ecclesiastical  usages  and  arrangements 
between  their  congregations  and  the  Lutheran ;  these,  he  says, 
should  by  no  means  stand  in  the  way  of  harmony;  a  difference 
of  usages  had  always  existed  in  the  Christian  churches,  and  ow- 
ing to  differences  of  circumstances  and  times,  were  unavoidable. 
He  acknowledged  that  their  circumstances  to  some  extent  justi- 
fied the  high  opinion  in  which  celibacy  continued  to  be  held  by 
the  Brethren,  without  enforcing  it  as  a  law. 

Among  the  Brethren,  the  talented  and  active  Senior  of  that 
time,  John  Augusta,  was  very  zealous  for  the  connection  with 
Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  in  general.  He  repeatedly, 
also  again  in  1540,  appeared  personally  in  Wittenberg.  Thus,  in 
all  directions,  where  he  saw  the  power  bf  God's  word  extended, 
the  bonds  of  communion  with  Luther  were  knit 
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While  these  great  and  general  interests  of  the  Church  always 
brought  new  work  and  cares  for  Luther,  which,  notwithstanding 
all  his  bodily  sufferings,  he  assumed  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
his  strength,  as  we  noted  in  the  previous  years  in  reference  to  his 
preaching,  no  longer  sufficed  as  it  had  done  for  his  principal  and 
regular  professional  duties.  In  his  official  capacity  at  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Elector  himself,  zealous  as  he  was  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  institution,  desired  him  to  be  spared  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  year  1536  he  made  a  valuable  endowment  for 
him.  In  the  official  record  of  this,  he  says:  "In  these  latter  days 
the  merciful  God  has  richly  and  mercifully  caused  his  precious 
Word  to  appear  in  a  way  intelligent  to  all  for  the  comfort  and 
salvation  of  all  men  through  the  teaching  of  our  venerable  and 
most  learned  and  pious  master,  Martin  Luther,  Doctor  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  we  render  him  eternal  praise  and 
thanksgiving;  and  besides  this,  other  branches  of  knowledge,  es- 
pecially the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  have  been  pro- 
moted through  the  singular  and  exceptional  talent  and  diligence 
of  the  most  learned  master,  Philip  Melanchthon,  as  a  means  for 
the  proper  and  Christian  understanding  of  Holy  Scriptures."  He 
now  gave  to  each  of  these  two  men  100  florins,  in  addition  to 
their  salaries  as  professors;  Luther's,  so  far,  had  been  200  florins. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  released  Luther  from  the  duty  of 
delivering  lectures,  and  from  all  other  official  duties  at  the 
University. 

However,  Luther,  in  the  same  year  commenced  a  new  and 
long  series  of  lectures,  namely,  the  explanation  of  Genesis,  to 
which  he  joined,  as  was  his  custom,  copious  and  important  expo- 
sitions of  the  main  questions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  Chris- 
tian life.  But  he  progressed  slowly  and  with  many  interruptions ; 
at  times  he  explained  only  a  few  chapters  in  the  period  of  a  year. 

(423) 
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The  end  was  not  reached  until  1545,  and  they  were  his  last 
lectures. 

In  his  office  as  preacher,  whicn  ne  continued  to  perform  of  his 
own  free  will  and  gratuitously,  he  undertook,  after  his  return 
from  Schmaldkald,  and  his  recovery  from  his  severe  sickness,  and 
during  the  enjoyment  of  health,  at  least  for  a  time,  even  extraor- 
dinary and  increased  tasks.  For  he  now  again  took  Bugenha- 
gen*s  place,  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  Denmark  until 
1539,  ^^  order  to  organize  the  Evangelical  church  there  under 
the  new  king.  Christian  III.  He  also  again  delivered  regular 
sermons  during  the  week  in  addition  to  those  on  Sunday.  During 
the  week  he  preached,  as  Bugenhagen  had  done,  on  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  John;  however,  with  repeated  interruptions. 
Chancellor  Bruck,  on  August  27,  1537,  reports  concerning  them 
to  the  Elector:  "  Doctor  Martinus  is  preaching  three  times  a 
week  in  the  church ;  he  delivers  such  powerful  and  splendid  ser- 
mons, that  it  seems  to  me,  as  also  every  one  else  says,  that  he 
has  never  preached  so  powerfully  before,  and  especially  exposes 
the  errors  of  popery,  and  a  great  crowd  comes  to  hear  him;  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  he  prays  against  the  pope,  the  cardi- 
nals and  bishops,  and  for  our  lord,  the  Emperor,  that  God  should 
give  him  victory,  and  draw  him  away  from  popery." 

Among  his  literary  works,  he  again,  with  great  and  persevering 
diligence,  from  1539  on,  took  up  that  one  which,  in  its  kind,  was 
the  most  important  of  his  life,  namely,  his  German  translation  of 
the  Bible,  in  order  to  revise  it  thoroughly  for  a  new  edition,  which 
two  years  later  appeared  in  print.  For  this  purpose  he  gathered 
a  circle  of  learned  colleagues  around  him,  whose  assistr^nce  he 
asked  for,  and  with  whom  he  held  regular  joint  consultations. 
These  were  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Bugenhagen,  Cruziger,  Matthew 
Aurogalus,  teacher  of  Hebrew,  further,  Chaplain  Rorer,  who  read 
the  proof;  some  from  a  distance  also  attended  these  sessions,  as 
the  learned  Hebrew  scholar  of  Leipsic,  the  theologian  Ziegler. 
Luther's  younger  friend,  Mathesius,  who  in  1 540  became  Luther's 
table  companion,  says  of  this :  Doctor  Luther  came  (to  these 
sessions)  with  his  old  Latin  and  new  German  Bible,  beside  which 
he  also  always  had  the  Hebrew  text;  Master  Philippus  brought 
the  Greek  text  with  him ;  Doctor  Cruziger,  beside  the  Hebrew, 
also  the  Chaldee  Bible  (i.  e.,  the  translation  or  paraphrase  used 
already  by  the  ancient  Jews) ;  the  professors  had  with  them  their 
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rabbis  (namely,  the  rabbinical  writings  on  the  Old  Testament); 
previously,  each  one  had  prepared  himself  on  the  text,  had  looked 
over  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  addition  to  the  Jewish  interpreters ; 
then  the  president  proposed  a  text  and  the  others  gave  their  views 
in  order.  It  is  said  that  during  this  work  most  interesting  and 
edifying  remarks,  full  of  truth,  were  uttered. 

As  for  the  rest,  Luther's  literar>'  activity  was  employed  mainly 
on  the  great  questions  that  would  come  into  consideration  at  a 
Council.  On  his  Schmaldkald  articles,  which  he  published  in  1538, 
there  followed  in  the  next  year  a  larger  publication :  "  Concerning 
the  Council  and  Churches,"  one  of  the  most  powerful  writings 
of  the  Reformer,  and  important  especially  because  it  shows  how 
his  idea  of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  congregation  of  believers, 
also  amid  all  the  practical  difficulties,  was  always  firmly  and 
confidently  maintained  by  him.  He  complains  that  instead  of 
the  name  congregation  or  assembled  people,  which  the  Greek  New 
Testament  word  for  church  signified  (ecclesia),  the  misleading  and 
indistinct  word  kirche  (church)  had  become  customary  among  the 
Germans,  even  in  the  mouths  of  children  and  in  the  catechism. 
Thereby  much  trouble  had  been  caused,  because,  as  a  result,,  the 
common  people  recognized  the  church  as  consisting  of  the  pope, 
the  bishops,  priests,  monks,  etc.  He  held  that  the  Christian 
church  was  the  holy  Christian  people  who  believed  in  Christ 
and  have  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  duly  sanctifies  them  by  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  and  by  personal  purification. 

As  these  works  of  Luther,  and  especially  his  uninterrupted 
work  on  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  reminds  us  of  his  love  for 
his  German  mother-tongue,  and  of  his  services  in  its  behalf,  we 
here  also  make  mention  of  a  request  which  he,  in  March,  1535, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Wenzeslaus  Link,  in  Niirnberg.  In  it 
he  suddenly  leaps  from  the  Latin,  which  was  still  the  common 
language  for  the  correspondence  of  theological  friends  with  each 
other,  to  the  German  in  these  words:  "  I  will  speak  in  German, 
my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Wenzel;"  then  he  requests  that  a  boy  be  ap- 
pointed to  collect  for  him  all  the  German  pictures,  verses,  songs, 
books  and  songs  of  the  master  composers,  which  had  recently 
appeared  in  Niirnberg.  For  he  wanted  to  have  more  practice  in 
the  real,  popular  German.  He  also  prepared  quite  a  collection 
of  German  proverbs.  This  was  handed  down  in  manuscript  form 
as  a  family  heirloom,  but  was  unfortunately  sold  some  twenty 
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years  ago  to  an  English  purchaser.  Further,  there  appeared  in 
Wittenberg,  and  probably  from  the  hand  of  Luther,  a  little  book  on 
German  names,  written  in  Latin,  and  intended  also  for  the  learned, 
which  contained,  it  is  true,  some  strange  blunders,  but  is  a  sign 
of  the  interest  which  such  studies  had  for  him,  and  is  for  us  yet 
an  interesting  first  attempt  in  this  field  of  national  science. 

In  the  regular  management  and  government  of  the  Church  in 
his  province  he  occupied  no  official  position.  When  in  1539  a 
consistorium  for  the  electorate,  and  for  the  present  only  for  mat- 
ters referring  to  marriage  and  discipline,  was  established  at  Wit- 
tenberg, he  did  not  enter  it  as  a  member ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  not  by  nature  called  or  adapted  for  the  business  management 
of  such  an  official  body.  But  this  was  done  with  his  advice,  also, 
and  in  difficult  cases  the  officers  were  instructed  to  refer  to  him. 
Without  any  official  connexion  with  this  consistorium,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  church  still  received  the  benefit  of  his  influential 
counsel.  The  immoral  state  of  afi&irs  also,  in  the  worldly,  civil, 
and  social  spheres  of  life,  over  which  in  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
formation it  was  Luther's  intention  to  extend  his  reformatory  in- 
fluence, at  least  in  the  way  of  a  general  awakening  and  warning, 
and  which  he  afterwards  rather  seemed  desirous  to  push  aside  en- 
tirely as  something  not  in  his  calling,  never  entirely  escaped  his 
view  and  personal  efforts.  In  1539  he  again  wrote  against  the 
usurers  as  he  had  done  in  the  beginning,  concerning  which 
action  he,  however,  remarked  to  some  friends  that  his  book  would 
touch  the  conscience  of  small  usurers,  but  the  great  land  sharks 
would  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  him.  And  in  publishing  the  Schmald- 
kald  articles  he  speaks  at  least  briefly  in  the  preface  of  "the  innu- 
merable and  great  things"  which  a  truly  Christian  council  would 
have  to  reform  in  worldly  circles  also:  dissensions  among  the 
princes  and  states,  usury  and  avarice  which  had  rushed  in  like  a 
deluge,  and  were  regarded  as  proper,  unchastity,  glyttony,  gam- 
bling, extravagence  in  dress,  disobedience  among  subordinates, 
servants  and  workmen,  "  the  arrogance  of  all  trades,  also  of  the 
peasants."  At  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  intercede  for  those 
who  were  in  want  or  suffered  injustice,  with  a  modest  request  to  the 
prince,  or  also  with  the  sharp  sword  of  his  reproof  for  individuals. 

It  was  Luther's  indignation  and  zeal  in  such  matters  that  now 
entirely  and  irreconcilably  separated  him  from  the  Archbishop 
Albert,  and  influenced  him  to  the  most  severe  attacks  against 
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him,  after  the  latter  up  to  tlic  present  time  had  always  been 
careful  to  maintain  certain  respectable  relations  to  him,  and 
Luther  had  been  restrained  at  least  from  taking  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  against  him.  The  case  in  question  was  a  gross  act 
of  injustice  done  Hans  Schoniz,  also  called  Schanz,  in  Halle  on 
the  Saale.  This  man  in  the  capacity  of  confidential  agent,  had 
for  years  been  directing  the  public,  and  still  more  the  secret, 
money  transactions  of  the  Archbishop,  which  his  master  required 
for  palatial  buildings,  luxury,  refined  and  gross,  lawful  and  unlawful 
pleasures,  and  who  had  also  loaned  him  large  sums.  The  deputies 
of  the  Archbishopric  complained  of  the  demands  for  money 
made  on  them,  and  rightly  suspected  that  the  appropriated  mon- 
ies had  been  expended  in  an  unlawful  and  fraudulent  manner. 
They  also  became  shy  of  Schoniz,  on  account  of  the  secret 
"  manceuvers,"  which  he  had  transacted  for  his  master.  The  latter 
assured  him  of  his  faithful  protection.  But  when  the  deputies 
would  vote  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of  taxes  before  a  proper 
account  had  been  laid  before  them,  he,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  difficulty,  sacrificed  his  agent.  In  September,  1534,  he 
caused  him  to  be  removed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  Giebichen- 
stein,  on  account  of  frauds  which  he  was  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted against  the  prelate.  In  vain  Schoniz  asked  for  a  public 
hearing  before  impartial  judges,  in  vain  the  imperial  court  issued 
an  order  favorable  to  him.  A  second  order  Albert  answered 
by  bringing  the  prisoner,  a  citizen  of  Halle,  and  member  of  a 
prominent  business  family,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1535,  in  Giebichen- 
stein,  before  a  court  of  peasants  that  had  been  collected  in  all 
haste  from  the  neighborhood,  and  concerning  whom  it  was  re- 
ported in  Halle  that  they  were  only  to  pass  sentence  on  a  horse- 
thief.  The  accused  was  allowed  no  proper  defence,  no  advocate. 
By  means  of  instruments  of  torture,  a  false  confession  was  forced 
from  him,  and  the  condemnation  to  death  immediately  pro- 
nounced. He  was  only  permitted  to  say  to  the  assembled  peo- 
ple that  before  God  he  acknowledged  himself  a  sinner,  but  had 
not  deserved  punishment.  Then  he  was  quickly  pulled  up  by  a 
rope  round  his  neck  upon  the  gallows,  where  his  body  remained 
hanging  until  the  wind  shook  it«down  in  February,  1537.  Albert 
confiscated  his  possessions.  In  this  manner  the  highest  Romish 
ecclesiastical  potentate  of  Germany  acted,  who  at  the  same  time 
played  the  role  of  a  modern  Maecenas  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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While  the  officials  of  the  city  of  Halle  raised  a  protest  against 
this  treatment  of  their  fellow-citizen,  which  Albert  ignored, 
and  the  murdered  man's  brother,  Anton,  without  success,  was 
active  for  his  honor  and  the  family's  rights,  Luther  was  drawn 
into  the  affair  because  his  table  companion,  Louis  Rabe,  on  ac- 
count of  some  remarks  he  had  made  soon  after  the  deed,  was 
threatened  by  Albert.  Luther,  himself,  thereupon  repeatedly 
wrote  to  the  latter  and  openly  declared  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
and  by  squandering  the  possessions  of  the  church  had  deserved  a 
gallows  ten  times  higher  than  Giebechenstein.  For  a  time  he 
was  kept  from  taking  further  public  steps  by  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  other  titled  relatives  of  Albert,  who  had  applied 
to  John  Frederick  in  this  matter,  while  Albert  was  seeking,  or 
at  least  pretended  to  seek  an  easy  compromise  with  the  family  of 
the  murdered  man.  But  when  a  young  would-be  poet,  a  human- 
ist, in  Wittenberg,  named  Lemnius,  or  rather  Lemchen,  went  so 
far  as  to  glorify  the  Archbishop  in  poetry,  and  "  made  a  saint  of 
a  devil,"  and  at  the  same  time  insulted  some  Wittenberg  men  and 
women  in  his  verses,  Luther,  in  1538,  read  from  the  pulpit  a  short 
but  most  bitter  declaration  against  the  shameless  versifier,  as  also 
against  the  Bishop,  the  object  of  his  glorification,  which  then  also 
appeared  in  print.  And  now  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  him 
any  longer  from  openly  taking  sides  with  Schoniz  in  a  lengthy 
publication.  When  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  once  again  kindly  sought 
to  dissuade  him,  he  answered  that  even  from  the  noble  house  of 
David  rascals  had  sprung,  and  princes  should  not  disgrace  them- 
selves by  unprincely  vices.  In  the  opening  of  his  writing,  he  de- 
clares that  a  stone  had  been  lying  heavily  on  his  heart,  and  this 
was  its  name :  "  Do  not  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn 
unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain,"  Prov.  xxiv.  ii. 
In  it  he  exhibited  the  refusal  and  denial  of  justice,  of  which  the 
Archbishop  had  made  himself  guilty,  and  at  the  same  time  fear- 
essly  exposed  the  object  of  the  secret  expenses  which  the  master 
had  incurred  through  the  agency  of  his  servant,  and  concerning 
which  the  latter  naturally  could  not  render  an  account,  especially 
those  for  the  well-known  carnal 'sins  of  the  Cardinal,  tlie  house 
of  ill-fame  on  his  Morizburg  in  Halle,  etc.  He  said  that  he  him- 
self did  not  judge,  but  only  pronounced  the  judgment  of 
the  high,  Heavenly  Judge.     To  those  who  might  possibly  not  be 
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satisfied  with  this,  he  declares :  "  I  sit  here  in  Wittenberg  and  ask 
my  most  gracious  master,  the  Elector,  for  no  other  protection  or 
mercy  save  common  justice."  Albert  found  it  advisable  not  to 
answer. 

Most  deeply,  however,  was  Luther  aroused  and  troubled,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  by  events  he  exper- 
ienced in  his  own  religious  community,  and  even  among  his 
nearest  associates  and  friends.  The  way  of  life,  namely,  the  way 
of  saving  faith,  had  now  been  found  again,  and  clearly  placed  in 
the  light  of  day ;  and  from  this  source,  too,  said  Luther,  must 
flow  a  truly  moral  life.  And  exertions  were  also  made  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  emphasize  this  in  the  doctrine,  and  to  defend  it 
against  new  errors  and  perversions.  But  now  differences  arose 
also  among  those  who  had  faithfully  labored  together  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  confession ;  a  beginning  of  those  doctrinal  contro- 
versies that  proved  so  disastrous  for  the  Church  after  Luther's 
departure.  And  deeply  did  Luther  again  and  again  deplore  the 
immorality  and  offences  that  proved  that  the  faith,  as  it  was 
spread  by  means  of  the  Confession  over  extensive  German  territor- 
ies, by  no  means  dwelt  in  its  purity  and  strength  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  did  not  produce  its  pure  and  legitimate  fruits.  But  his 
own  conviction,  his  own  faith,  was  not  thereby  shaken:  for  were 
not,  according  to  the  Lord's  own  words,  offences  to  come,  and 
had  not,  even  under  apostolic  preaching,  heresies  (i  Cor.  xi.  19) 
been  taught,  and  false  teachers  and  deceivers  arisen  ? 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  a  friendly  manner  Luther  had 
again  received  Agricola  in  Wittenberg,  who  had  thus  far  been 
living  in  Eisleben.  He  there  secured  for  him  a  respectable  salary 
from  the  Elector,  so  that  he  could  now  begin  the  work  at  the 
University  so  long  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  engage  in  preach- 
ing. Now  it  became  apparent  that  Agricola  still  insisted  upon 
that  doctrine  of  repentance,  on  account  of  which  he  had  attacked 
Melanchthon  during  the  first  church  visitation  in  electoral  Sax- 
ony. For  the  same  reason  a  complaint  against  him  was  sent 
from  Eisleben ;  Count  Albert,  of  Mansfeld,  whose  service  he  had 
quit  in  so  unfriendly  and  rude  a  spirit,  spread  the  report  that  he 
was  a  restless  and  dangerous  person.  And  now  he  published 
several  sermons  in  Wittenberg,  and  circulated  written  theses  that 
contained  his  peculiar  doctrine.  Luther  himself  regarded  it 
his  duty  to  express  his  dissent  from  these,  and  did  this  in  the 
pulpit,  but  without  mentioning  the  author. 
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Agricola  now  taught  that  the  preaching  of  the  divine  law  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  Christianity  as  such,  or  to  the 
way  of  salvation  prepared  and  revealed  by  Christ  Only  the  gospel 
concerning  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  should  here  be  preached 
and  be  employed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  expose  their 
sins  and  transgressions  against  this  Son  of  God.  In  this  manner 
he  sought  to  give  the  proper  prominence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  that  God's  grace  alone,  through  the  joyful 
message  of  Christ,  brings  salvation.  But  as  one  of  the  chief 
weaknesses  of  this  talented,  well-educated,  and  eloquent  man,  was 
a  considerable  measure  of  egotism,  which  had  grown  under  the 
small  appreciation  accorded  him  in  Eisleben,  he  exhibited  this 
also  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  reference  to 
his  dogmatical  peculiarities.  And  yet  with  all  this  he  was  not 
clear  in  his  fundamental  ideas,  and  not  willing  to  risk  too  much 
in  maintaining  his  theses,  and  yet  would  not  really  give  them  up. 

He  at  first  came  to  an  agreement  with  Luther  in  statements 
that  were  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  and  yet  in  a  later  publication 
again  advanced  his  peculiar  ideas.  Now  Luther  issued  a  sharp 
answer  to  the  theses  of  Agricola,  and  also  against  others  who 
went  much  further,  and  whose  origin  is  unknown  to  us.  In  Agri- 
cola he  misses  an  earnest  and  ethical  appreciation  of  the  law  and 
of  the  moral  demands  of  God  on  us,  through  which  the  heart  of 
the  sinner,  as  he  had  experienced  it  in  his  own  case,  is  first  shaken 
and  humiliated,  in  order  to  open  the  door  for  the  words  of  grace, 
through  which  first  it  can  be  truly  regenerated,  revived  and  made 
happy.  But,  on  a  level  with  Agricola's  statements,  he  placed  the 
others  that  exhibited  also  looseness  in  reference  to  the  contents 
of  those  demands  and  our  duty,  as  the  products  of  one  line  of 
thought  and  of  our  character,  whereas,  according  to  Agricola*s 
opinion,  the  good  desired  by  God  should  be  developed  in  the 
Christian  as  the  fruit  of  the  word  of  grace.  It  happened  in  this 
case,  as  we  have  observed  before,  that  the  spirit  he  saw  displayed 
in  his  opponents  appeared  to  him  now  already  in  its  full  expanse, 
and  in  its  most  extreme  and  terrible  consequences,  and  challenged 
his  most  earnest  zeal.  In  addition  to  this,  the  controversy  with 
one  who  had  hitherto  been  his  friend,  caused  him  deep  personal 
grief:  "God  knows,"  he  says,  "what  trials  this  trouble  has  caused 
me;  I  almost  died  of  anxiety  before  I  issued  my  theses  against 
him"  (Agricola). 
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For  a  time  the  influence  of  the  Elector,  who  honored  Agricola, 
brought  about  a  renewed  reconciliation.  Agricola  humbled  him- 
self. He  even  gave  his  great  opponent  authority  to  write  a  re- 
cantation in  his  name,  which  Luther  then  did,  in  a  manner  offen- 
sive to  Agricola,  in  a  letter  to  his  former  colleague  and  opponent 
in  Eisleben,  Casper  Guttel.  Agricola  was  then  entrusted  with  a 
position  in  the  newly  appointed  consistory.  But  even  then  he 
could  not  desist  from  new  expressions  that  showed  the  old  spirit. 
Luther  had  now  entirely  lost  confidence  in  him;  he  spoke 
with  disgust,  grief  and  ridicule  of  "  Grikel  "  (Agricola),  the  treach- 
erous man.  Agricola  himself  finally  made  an  accusation  before 
the  Elector  against  Luther,  for  having  unjustly  insulted  him.  The 
prince  expressed  to  the  accuser  his  displeasure  at  this  complaint; 
Luther  returned  a  sharp  answer  to  this  accusation;  the  prince 
*  ommenced  further  investigations  in  the  cause  of  the  accuser, 
rhe  latter  then  adopted  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which  was 
Dpened  for  him  by  a  call  to  Berlin;  thither  the  Elector,  Joachim 
II.,  who  had  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  called  him, 
because  he  was  a  renowned  preacher.  In  August,  1 540,  he  left 
Wittenberg.  From  Berlin  he  however  sent,  in  order  to  make  his 
position  there  tenable,  an  entirely  satisfactory  recantation.  But 
Luther's  friendship  for  him  was  for  all  time  broken. 

From  another  side  the  accusation  had  then  already  been  made 
against  Melanchthon,  that  in  certain  expressions  he  had  departed 
from  the  paths  of  the  pure  doctrine. 

We  know  from  former  occasions  how  his  anxiety  concerning 
the  dangers  which  the  separation  from  the  great  Romish  ecclesi- 
astical organization  would  bring  with  it,  had  carried  him  away  to 
dangerous  concessions  in  its  favor,  and  how  differently  Luther 
acted,  who,  notwithstanding  this,  confidently  adhered  to  his  friend 
and  co-laborer,  Melanchthon,  especially  during  the  time  of  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg;  and  in  later  deliberations  also,  the  same  spirit 
was  exhibited. 

Now  there  appeared  also,  in  Melanchthon's  independent  scien- 
tific and  practical  thinking  some  peculiarities  that  differed  from 
Luther's  way  of  teaching.  He  who  had  at  all  times  maintained 
from  innermost  conviction,  both  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology,  as  also  in  the  first  evangelical  theological  handbook, 
his  so-called  Loci,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  evangelical 
men,  that  &ith  justifies  and  saves,  sought  still  more  than  many 
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Other  strict  confessors  of  that  doctrine,  to  have  the  whole  moral 
regeneration  and  the  moral  fruits,  in  which  f^ith  should  manifest 
itself,  emphasized.  At  the  same  time  in  connection  with  the  gracious 
will  and  work  of  God,  through  which  alone  the  change  of  heart 
and  faith  in  the  sinner  was  possible,  he  wanted  to  refer  man  also  to 
the  decision  of  his  own  will,  so  that  it  might  not  seem  to  be  God*s 
fault  if  the  call  to  salvation  was  without  result  in  a  single  case,  and 
in  order  that  some  thereby  might  not  be  led  into  carelessness  and 
others  into  despair.  In  addition  to  this,  there  appeared  in  his 
case  an  undeniable  deviation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Although  he,  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  had  so  strenuously  opposed 
the  Zwinglians,  yet  the  teachings  of  history  now  made  an  im- 
pression on  him,  namely,  that  really,  as  the  opponents  main- 
tained, among  the  old  theologians  not  even  Augustin  had  taught 
the  real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  manner  of  Luther, 
or  even  as  the  Romanists  taught ;  and  his  own  theological  think- 
ing brought  him  at  least  so  far  tliat  he  contented  himself  with 
general  statements  concerning  the  communion  of  the  Saviour  who 
had  died  for  us,  with  the  guests  at  the  Lord's  table,  without  mak- 
ing a  definite  explanation  concerning  the  material  essence  of  the 
body.  Thus  he  teaches  in  his  Loci,  although  in  the  formula  of 
the  Wittenberg  Concord  he,  with  Luther,  went  furtlier. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  a  certain  Pastor  Cordatius,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Luther,  had  already  in  1536,  raised  com- 
plaint against  him.  His  greatest  fear  in  this  respect  and  with 
good  reasons  was  of  tlie  theologian  Amsdorf,  who,  as  he  stood 
in  a  long  and  confidential  intimacy  with  Luther,  was  then,  and 
especially  later  after  Luther's  death,  particularly  strict  in  guard- 
ing the  purity  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  But  Luther  was  not  willing 
that  even  on  this  account  there  should  be  a  rupture  or  even  ill- 
feelings  between  him  and  his  Philip.  Here  his  efforts  were  for 
conciliation,  and  he  knew  how  to  keep  silence,  as  little  as  he  de- 
parted from  his  own  strict  standpoint  or  was  able  to  overlook  the 
peculiarities  of  his  friend,  as  they  appeared  already  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  book. 

Besides  we  remember  how  Luther  already  during  his  sickness 
in  Schmaldkald,  in  1537,  had  not  suppressed  his  fear  of  a  rupture 
that  would  break  out  in  Wittenberg  afler  his  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LUTHER  AND  PROGRESS,  AND   INTERNAL  WEAKNESSESS  OF  PROTEST- 
ANTISM.— 1538-1541. 

In  the  great  interests  of  the  church,  amid  the  threats  of  the 
opponents  and  the  negotiations  with  them,  Luther  continued  from 
one  day  to  another  to  put  his  trust  in  God,  who  guides  all  things 
and  does  not  permit  himself  to  be  thwarted,  and  mocks  at  man's 
devices  and  brings  these  to  naught.  Contrary  to  his  expectations 
his  hope  for  an  outward  peace  had  so  far  been  fulfilled.  And  he 
was  permitted  to  see  the  Reformation  making  vast  strides  within 
the  German  empire.  Even  a  union  with  the  Romanists,  in  which 
the  Evangelical  doctrines  would  have  secured  recognition,  still 
appeared  possible.  These  were  results  that  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  inner  power  of  the  preaching  of  God's  word  under 
a  surprising  divine  Providence  in  surrounding  circumstance-?, 
fruits  which  he  could  enjoy  without  having  expected  them.  Now. 
too,  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  great  plans  of  his  own ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  separate  phases  of  this  historical  development, 
also  he  did  not  evince  such  special  activity  as  he  had  done  in 
earlier  years.  But  disharmony  was  not  absent — stumbling-blocks 
and  offences  within  the  new  church  itself  and  among  its  adhereqts, 
visions  of  more  distant,  and  possibly  greater  dangers,  melancholy 
moods  and  excitement  in  the  heart  of  the  Reformer,  who  was  now 
growing  old,  and  was  suffering  and  weary.  The  goal  of  his  hope 
was  victory,  in  which  his  cause  should  by  degrees  obtain  the 
supremacy  amid  such  developments  and  deliberations  in  church 
and  state,  and  which  victory  he  would  probably  not  live  to  see. 
but  the  end  which  the  Lord  himself  according  to  his  promises, 
would  make  of  the  whole  wicked  world,  and  the  future  world, 
to  which  from  hour  to  hour  he  expected  to  be  called. 

After  the  Schmaldkald  allies  had  refused  to  accept  the  Emperor'.> 
invitation  to  a  Council,  the  zealous  advocates  of  Romanism  prob- 
ably expected  that  he  finally  would  make  preparations  for  violent 
steps  against  them.  He  would  not  bring  his  quarrel  with  King 
28  (  433  ) 
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Francis  to  a  final  close;  yet,  in  1538,  concluded  with  him  an 
armistice  for  ten  years,  and  during  the  same  time  his  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Held,  in  Germany,  effected  an  alliance  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany  over  against  that  of  Schmaldkald. 
To  this  belonged,  beside  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  George  of  Saxony, 
prominently  also  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Landgrave  Philip,  the 
Count  Henry,  of  Brandenburg.  Already,  in  spring,  there  was 
talk  in  Wittenberg  of  great  preparations,  ostensibly  against  the 
Turks,  but  which  were  probably  directed  against  the  Protestants ; 
or,  at  least,  it  was  feared  that  the  Imperial  army,  after  having  con- 
quered the  Turks,  would,  according  to  Luther's  expression,  turn 
the  spear  against  the  Protestants.  In  this  respect  Luther  had  no 
fears ;  he  did  not  believe  in  a  victory  over  the  Turks,  and  thought 
that  even  in  this  case  the  Imperial  army  would  not  permit  itself 
to  be  used  against  them  as  little  as  it  did  a  few  years  previous, 
after  the  victory  at  Vienna.  He  earnestly  admonished  the  Elec- 
tor, for  the  sake  of  the  Fatherland  and  the  poor  oppressed  people, 
again,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  discharge  his  duty  in  the 
Turkish  war.  On  the  other  hand,  he  now  no  longer  doubted  the 
right  of  the  Protestant  States  to  resist  the  Emperor  in  a  religious 
war.  The  Emperor,  he  said,  would  in  such  a  war  no  longer  be 
Emperor,  but  simply  a  slave  of  the  pope.  He  appealed  to  the 
fact,  that  among  the  people  of  Israel  also  pious  men  had  resisted 
the  rulers,  and  the  German  princes  had  more  rights  over  against 
their  Emperor,  according  to  the  constitution,  then  .they.  He  re- 
garded it  as  grounded  in  the  natural  law  of  right,  that  a.  father 
should  protect  wife  and  child  against  public  murder;  and  an 
Emperor  who  openly  exercised  unjust  power  he  regarded  as  a 
murderer.  In  a  public  document,  in  which  he  exhorted  the 
Evangelical  pastors  to  pray  for  peace,  he  declares  that  he  had  no 
fears  that  the  papists  would  carry  out  their  designs,  unless  it  was 
God's  intention  to  inflict  a  miraculous  plague.  He  feared  only 
that  this  would  bring  about  an  endless  war  that  would  ruin 
Germany. 

The  Emperor,  however,  was  not  as  eager,  but  more  careful  than 
his  Vice  Chancellor.  He  sent  another  embassador  to  Germany, 
whose  especial  instructions  were  to  turn  aside  an  open  rupture. 
*  This  embassador,  during  the  deliberations  in  Frankfort,  in  April, 
1539,  consented  to  an  agreement,  according  to  which  the  suits 
that  were  yet  pending  in  the  Imperial  courts  in  matters  of  religion 
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against  the  Protestants  were  to  be  suspended,  and  that,  at  an 
assembly  of  the  German  States,  selected  pious  theologians  and 
laymen  should  "  deliberate  on  a  proper  and  Christian  union." 

During  these  very  days,  on  the  17th  of  April,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, death  removed  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Henry,  who  already,  for  years,  to  George's  chagrin, 
had  established  Evangelical  services  in  his  small  domain,  and  had 
received  the  heretics  expelled  by  him.  For  he  left  no  male  heirs. 
Two  sons  he  had  already  lost  as  boys.  His  son  John,  who  was 
of  one  mind  with  him,  had  died  childless  two  years  before.  His 
only  remaining  son,  Frederick,  was  an  imbecile,  but  was,  never- 
theless, married  after  his  brother's  death,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
later.  He  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  unhappy  father 
and  sovereign.  Luther  said  of  him,  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
everlasting  fire,  although  he  still  would  have  wished  him  life  and 
repentance.  To  us  his  end  appears  all  the  more  tragical,  since  we 
must  acknowledge  the  honest  zeal  with  which,  from  his  standpoint, 
he  tried  to  serve  God,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  effect  reforms 
in  ecclesiastical  life,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  against  heresies, 
he  never  was  drawn  into  gross  deeds  of  violence  or  cruelty.  We 
still  have  from  him  some  prayers  and  conversations  on  religion, 
composed  and  written  by  himself.  He  read  the  Bible,  and  when 
Luther's  translation  appeared,  expressed  the  wish  "  that  the  monk 
would  coiiiplcte  the  translation,  and  then  go  wherever  he  would.'* 

Thus  then  the  old  quarrel  that  was  breaking  out  anew 
between  Luther  and  the  Duke,  came  to  an  end.  In  the  whole 
domain  the  Reformation  was  immediately  introduced  by  call- 
ing evangelical  ministers,  by  edicts  referring  to  the  order  of  ser- 
vices, and  by  a  church  visitation  according  to  the  model  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  When  Henry,  with  due  ceremonies,  re- 
ceived the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Leipsic,  he  invited  thither  Luther 
and  Jonas.  The  evening  before  Pentecost,  the  24th  of  May,  1539, 
Luther  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  Pleissen- 
burg  in  which  he  had  once  disputed  with  Eck  before  George,  and 
on  the  following  afternoon  he  delivered  another  in  one  of  the  city 
churches,  not  having  dared  to  preach  in  the  morning  on  account 
of  physical  weakness.  Loudly  he  now  procFaimed  in  his  sermon, 
based  on  the  Pentecost  gospel,  that  the  church  was  not  there 
where  the  wild  cry,  "  church !  church ! "  was  heard,  without  the 
Word  of  God,  but  there  where  there  was  love  for  Christ  and  his 
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Word,  and  when  He  himself  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  re- 
frained from  referring  to  the  special  state  of  affairs  hitherto  exist- 
ing in  Leipsic  and  in  the  country,  or  to  the  change  which  God 
had  here  effected.  But  in  this  connection  we  remember  his  words 
spoken  in  1532:  "  Who  knows  what  God  will  do  before  ten  years 
have  passed  b)'  ?  "  However,  only  too  soon  the  great  men  of  the 
Saxon  court  and  nobility,  while  receiving  the  confession  of  their 
new  master,  gave  Luther  cause  to  complain  bitterly  of  their 
rapacity,  religious  indifference,  unlawful  and  tyrannical  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  church. 

In  addition  to  Saxony,  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  also  was 
already  preparing  to  enter  the  Protestant  ranks.  The  Elec- 
tor, Joachim  I.,  had  clung  to  the  old  church  so  firmly,  that  his 
evangelical  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  fled  to  the  Electorate  of  3axony, 
where  she  became  an  honored  inmate  of  Luther's  house.  When 
he  died,  in  1535,  his  youngest  son,  John,  together  with  the  Neu- 
mark,  had  joined  the  Schmaldkald  allies.  Now,  after  deliberating 
long,  his  elder,  more  quiet  and  conservative  brother,  Joachim  II., 
according  to  an  agreement  with  his  states  and  with  the  provincial 
bishop,  Jagow,  took  the  decisive  step :  on  the  first  of  November 
he  publicly  received  the  Lord's  Supper  under  both  forms  from 
the  latter's  hands. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Emperor  decided  to  carry  out 
the  essential  contents  of  the  Frankfort  agreement  He  called  a 
meeting  at  Spire,  "  to  give  matters  such  a  turn  that  the  tedious 
religious  dissensions  might  finally  come  to  a  Christian  agree- 
ment.*' On  account  of  an  epidemic  that  appeared  in  that  place, 
the  meeting  was  changed  to  Hagenau.  Here  it  took  place  in 
June,  1540. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  active  champion  of  Protestantism,  the 
Landgrave  Philip,  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  that  was  better 
adapted  than  all  the  efforts  possible  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  Evangelical  church,  and  to  embarrass 
its  adherents.  In  early  youth  (1523)  he  had  taken  as  wife  a 
daughter  of  Duke  George,  of  Saxony,  but  had  soon  regretted 
the  hasty  step,  as  she  was  of  an  unamiable  disposition  and  pos- 
sessed disagreeable  peculiarities,  and  he  had  then  indulged  in  un- 
allowed excesses,  as  happened  only  too  often  with  emperors  and 
princes.  The  truly  religious  feelings  he  possessed  had,  at  least, 
the  effect  in  this  respect,  that  the  accusations  of  his  conscience 
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tormented  him;  he  had,  as  he  now  lamented,  on  that  account  not 
dared  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table  except  on  one  occasion  since  the 
time  of  the  Peasants*  war.  But  his  religious  feelings  were  not 
strong  enough  to  conquer  his  passions.  The  Bible  itself,  which 
he  diligently  read,  appeared  to  show  him  a  way  out  of  his  trouble. 
As  the  Anabaptist  fanatics  had  done  before  him,  he  made  appeals 
to  the  Old  Testament  examples  of  Abraham  and  other  pious  men 
who  had  been  permitted  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  that  the 
New  Testament  contained  no  command  to  the  contrary.  With 
all  his  energy  and  stubbornness  he  firmly  seized  this  idea,  and 
clung  to  it,  when,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  the  Duchess  Eliza- 
beth zu  Rochlitz,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  lac.\,  Marga- 
rethe  Von  der  Saal,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Only  by  marriage 
could  she  become  his.  Her  mother  even  demanded  of  him  that 
Luther,  Bucer,  and  Melanchthon,  or  at  least  two  of  these  theolo- 
gians, and  representatives  of  Electoral  Saxony  and  of  Diical  Sax- 
ony, should  be  present  at  the  wedding  as  witnesses.  He,  too, 
regarded  the  approval  of  the  theologians  and  of  his  chief  ally, 
John  Frederick,  as  necessary.  First,  he  gained  over  the  versa- 
tile Bucer,  and  in  December,  1539,  sent  him  with  his  commission 
to  Wittenberg. 

He  appealed  to  the  inner  distress  he  was  suffering,  in  which  it 
was  an  impossibility  for  him  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  good 
conscience  and  punish  others'  vices,  and  also  to  those  facts 
from  Scripture.  To  this  he  yet  added  the  perfectly  correct  re- 
mark that  the  Emperor  and  the  world  permitted  him  and  every- 
body else  to  live  in  open  unchastity ;  hence,  he  thought,  they 
prohibited  what  God  permitted,  and  connived  in  cases  where 
God  had  prohibited.  Furthermore,  the  possession  of  two  wives 
did  not  seem  so  very  extraordinary  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  that  day.  In  particular  it  was  said  of  the  Christian 
Roman  Emperor  Valentinian  II.,  and  Philip  too  referred  to  this, 
that  he  had  enjoyed  this  privilege.  To  grant  such  a  permission 
was  regarded  as  a  prerogative  of  the  pope. 

Thereupon  Bucer,  on  the  10th  of  December,  brought  back 
from  Wittenberg  an  opinion  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  to  the 
Landgrave.  Very  decidedly  they  declared,  that  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  creation,  and  also  acknowledged  by 
Christ,  "  that  one  man  should  not  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
they,  as  preachers  of  the  divine  Word,  had  the   command  to 
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direct  marriage  and  all  human  affairs  according  to  the  divine  in- 
stitution, and  keep  them  th^re  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  valiantly  from  all  offence."  Impressively  they  also  ex- 
horted him  not  to  regard,  as  the  world  did,  unchaste  actions  as 
small  sins ;  and  without  equivocation  told  him  that  if  he  would 
not  battle  against  his  evil  passions,  a  second  wife  would  be  no  re- 
lief. But  beside  all  the  admonitions  and  warnings  they  gave  him, 
they  thought  that  they  too  must  acknowledge  that  "  what  had 
been  permitted  in  regard  to  matrimony  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  the 
Gospel  had  not  prohibited;"  accordingly  they  indeed  remained 
firm  in  maintaining  that  the  original  order  in  the  church  should 
be  preserved  as  a  law,  but  nevertheless  regarded  a  dispensation 
for  especial  urgent  reasons  as  possible  even  now.  That  Philip's 
was  such  a  case  they  did  not  say ;  they  desired  that  he  should 
conscientiously  consider  the  matter  further.  But  in  case  he 
should  adhere  to  his  determination,  they  would  not  refuse  him 
the  dispensation,  but  only  demanded  that  he  should  then  keep 
the  matter  a  secret,  on  account  of  the  offence  and  possible  abuse. 

Luther,  in  after  times,  did  not  acknowledge  this  deduction  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  hence,  also,  not  the  admissibility'  of  a 
double  marriage  for  Christians.  Friends  of  the  Evangelical  and 
the  Lutheran  church  can  only  regret  his  decision  at  that  time. 
With  the  thing  itself  the  church  has  nothing  to  do.  Instead  of 
drawing  from  the  moral  character  of  marriage,  concerning  which 
the  New  Testament  gives  us  sufficient  testimony,  the  conclusions 
which  the  latter  does  indeed  not  explicitly  state,  Luther,  at  that 
time,  clung  to  the  letter,  in  which  he  of  course  did  not  find  such 
words:  at  the  same  time  he,  with  all  the  theologians  of  his  day, 
failed  to  observe  the  difference  of  moral  ripeness  and  extent  of 
knowledge  between  the  new  covenant  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
old,  even  as  exhibited  in  its  best  representatives. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Elector,  John  Frederick,  was  preserved 
from  the  error  into  which  the  theologians  had  fallen,  by  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  the  simple  judgment  of  a  Christian  layman.  He  re- 
gretted that  they  had  given  an  answer,  and  wanted  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 

Philip,  however,  rejoiced  over  the  decision,  and  now  also  re- 
ceived permission  from  his  wife  to  take  a  second. 

In  the  following  March  the  Protestants  again  met  for  consulta- 
tion in  Schmaldkald,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  con- 
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cerning  their  standpoint  in  the  efforts  made  for  the  settlement  of 
church  affairs.  The  Elector  chose  Melanchthon  for  this  purpose, 
while  Luther,  at  his  own  request,  was  spared.  Then  Philip,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  invited  the  former  to  Rothenburg,  not  far 
distant,  on  the  Fulda.  Arriving  there,  he,  together  with  Bucer, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1540,  was  compelled  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Landgrave  with  Margarethe.  Philip,  a  few  weeks 
later,  thanked  Luther  for  the  **  means  "  that  had  been  furnished  him, 
and  without  which  he  would  have  fallen  "  entirely  into  despair.'* 
The  name  of  his  present  wife  he  had  before  this  time  yet  kept  a 
secret  from  the  Wittenbergers ;  now  he  announced  to  Luther  that 
she  was  a  virtuous  maiden  related  to  his  own  wife,  and  that  he  re- 
joiced that  with  God  and  in  honor  he  was  his  relative. 

Soon,  however,  the  unprecedented  event  became  known.  The 
offence  was  no  smaller  among  the  Evangelical  men  than  among 
their  opponents  who  rejoiced.  Above  all,  information  concerning 
it  was  demanded  by  the  ducal  court  of  Saxony,  to  which  Philip's 
first  wife  was  so  closely  related,  and  which  was  just  then  also  ex- 
cited about  an  inheritance  trouble  with  him.  Philip's  entire  social 
and  civil  position  was  in  danger;  bigamy,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  was  a  heavy  crime.  Besides,  Luther  now  heard, 
with  indignation,  that  Philip's  discomfort,  to  which  they  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  yield,  had  been  exaggerated.  The  latter, 
since  a  perfect  concealment  was  now  no  longer  possible,  desired 
to  make  his  marriage  public,  and  publicly  to  defend  it.  He  even 
hazarded  the  presumption,  that  in  case  the  allies  would  desert 
him  in  this  cause,  he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  favor  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  Emperor.  Disagreeable  and  painful  discussions 
followed  between  him,  John  Frederick,  and  Duke  Henry  of 
Saxony. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  day  for  the  Hagenau  meeting  drew  nigh. 
Thither,  too,  Melanchthon  was  sent  by  the  Elector.  But  when 
on  his  way  there,  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  June  in  Weimar, 
where  the  Prince  was  tarrying,  he  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  his 
end  appeared  speedily  approaching.     Terror  and  distress  on  ac 

■ 

count  of  the  unlucky  affair  of  the  Landgrave  oppressed  him,  as 
also  the  Elector  in  reproachful  tone  writes  concerning  him,  "  that 
Master  Philip  Melanchthon  had,  on  that  account,  filled  his  soul 
with  troublous  thoughts,"  and  that  he  was  now  lying  between  life 
and  death.   The  Elector  sent  to  Wittenberg  for  Luther.    He  found 
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the  patient  lying  unconscious  and  as  if  already  departed  from 
this  world.  Filled  with  fear,  he  said:  "O  God,  how  the  devil 
has  shattered  this  instrument  for  me!"  Then  the  faithful  and 
manly  friend  approached  his  God  in  prayer  for  his  much  beloved 
friend,  by  throwing,  as  he,  himself  afterwards  said,  *'  the  sack  before 
the  door,  and  by  rubbing  his  ears  with  all  the  promises  from  His 
own  word."  He  exhorted  and  commanded  Melanchthon  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  because  God  did  not  desire  the  death  of  the  sinner^ 
but  needed  further  services  from  him ;  told  him  that  he  himself 
would  rather  depart  now;  had  food  prepared  for  him  when  he  was 
gradually  becoming  convalescent,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  eat, 
threatened:  "You  will  have  to  eat,  or  I  will  put  you  in  the  ban." 
Gradually  the  patient  improved  in  body  and  spirit  Luther  could 
write  to  another  friend:  "  We  found  him  dead;  by  an  undeniable 
miracle  of  God  he  lives." 

Luther  was  then  taken  by  his  Prince  as  iar  as  Eisenach,  to 
consult  with  him  in  regard  to  the  news  that  was  to  be  expected 
there  from  Hagenau.  At  this  place  also  he  and  the  Chancellor 
Briick  had  an  earnest  discussion  with  the  Hessian  delegates. 
They  insisted  over  against  the.se  that  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  held  between  Philip  and  the  theologians,  and  in  reference  to 
his  marriage,  should  be  kept  like  a  secret  of  the  confessional,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  be  satisfied  in  case  his  second  marriage 
would  be  regarded  by  the  world,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  simply  as  concubinage.  He  was  thus  forced 
to  escape  as  much  as  possible,  by  general  statements  and  ambig- 
uous explanations,  the  questions  that  were  generally  asked.  Per- 
sonally he  did  not  incur  any  further  danger.  But  in  his  actions  an 
uncertainty  and  indecision  remained  unavoidable,  and  greater  and 
more  lasting  was  the  injury  which  the  Evangelical  cause  thereby 
suffered. 

The  meeting  at  Hagenau  called  for  no  further  action  on  Luther's 
part.  It  was  there  decided  that  the  questions  of  religion  and 
church  should  not  be  discussed  until  autumn,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Worms,  after  still  further  preparations ;  peaceable  and  wise 
men  should  be  delegated  from  both  sides  for  this  purpose.  Luther 
could  then,  toward  the  end  of  July,  return  home  from  Eisenach, 
dissatisfied,  as  he  writes  to  his  wife,  with  the  Diet  of  Hagenau, 
where  work  and  money  had  been  needlessly  squandered,  but 
happy  that  Melanchthon  had  been  brought  back  from  the  grave. 
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In  Worms  the  deliberations^  in  which  especially  Melanchthon 
and  Eck  took  part,  were  again  adjourned  to  a  diet  which  the  Em- 
peror in  person  intended  to  conduct  in  Regensburg,  early  in  the 
year  1541.  Here  a  religious  discussion  was  commenced  on  the 
27th  of  April.  Luther,  taking  into  consideration  the  sufficiently 
authenticated  opinions  of  the  opponents,  never  expected  much 
from  such  deliberations.  He  pointed  to  the  innocent  blood  that 
already  defiled  the  hands  of  Emperor  Charles  and  King  Ferdinand. 
But  during  the  Diet  of  Worms  the  thought  once  more  arose  in  his 
mind  that  if  the  Emperor's  intention  was  honest,  a  German  Coun- 
cil could  be  virtually  made  out  of  this  meeting.  He  saw  that  the 
opponents  were  maliciously  intriguing  in  secret,  and  feared  that 
some  of  those  who  were  of  his  faith,  as  for  instance  the  Land- 
grave Philip  at  that  time,  made  too  light  of  that  which  was 
not  a  comedy  between  men,  but  a  tragedy  between  God  and 
Satan.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  rejoiced  that  the  enemy's  lies 
and  intrigues,  through  their  own  silliness,  would  come  to  shame, 
and  that  God  himself  would  bring  about  the  great  catastrophe 
of  the  tragedy.  In  reference  to  the  fear  expressed,  he  said  that 
he,  for  his  person,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  enticed  into 
anything  against  his  convictions.  "  Rather  than  that,"  he  says, 
"  I  would  take  the  matter  on  myself  again,  and  stand  alone  as 
I  did  at  first ;  we  know  that  it  is  God's  affair  and  he  will  execute 
it ;  he  who  will  not  follow  may  tarry  behind." 

Between  the  Diet  of  Worms  and  of  Regensburg,  in  1 541,  in 
his  accustomed  severity,  and  with  a  vigorous  energy  that  sur- 
passed the  usual  measure,  he  took  part  in  a  controversy  that  was 
then  being  carried  on  by  letters  between  Duke  Henry  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  but  much  respected 
for  his  moral  character  by  friend  and  foe,  on  the  one  side,  and  John 
Frederick  and  Landgrave  Philip,  the  heads  of  the  Schmaldkaldic 
league,  on  the  other.  He  published  against  the  former  a  small 
book  entitled :  "  Wider  Hans  Worst."  The  Duke  had,  namely, 
made  the  statement  that  Luther  permitted  himself  to  call  his  own 
Prince  **  Hans  Worst."  Luther,  however,  declared  that  he  had 
never  made  use  of  this  name  either  for  friend  or  for  foe,  but  now 
applied  it  to  the  Duke,  remarking  that  by  it  was  to  be  understood 
an  unmannerly  blockhead  who  wanted  to  appear  smart,  but  spoke 
and  acted  absurdly  and  unwisely.  But  not  contented  with 
attempting  to  exhibit  him  as  such  a  blockhead,  he  attacked  him 
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as  a  profligate,  who,  while  he  slandered  the  Protestant  Princes, 
and  pretended  to  be  fighting  for  God's  ordinances,  was  living  in 
open  adultery,  practiced  arrogant  tyranny  and  oppression,  insti- 
gated incendiarism  in  the  countries  of  his  opponents,  and  the  like. 
With  his  slanders  on  John  Frederick  and  the  Evangelical  party, 
he  could  cry  until  he  was  hoarse  or  dead,  and  he  would  only 
answer,  "Satan,  thou  liest;  Hans  Worst,  how  thou  tellest  un- 
truths; O,  Harry  of  Wolfenbuttel,  what  a  shameless  liar  thou  art; 
thou  spewest  much  venom  but  thou  dost  accomplish  nothing; 
thou  slanderest  much,  but  provest  nothing."  At  the  same  time 
Luther's  book  became  a  defence  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Pro- 
testantism in  general ;  here  and  not  in  popery  the  true  and  origi- 
nal Christian  church  was  to  be  found.  He  himself,  when  he  read 
his  work  after  it  had  appeared  in  print,  even  regarded  the  tone  as 
too  mild ;  he  thought  a  headache  had  kept  his  spirit  down. 

Just  at  that  time  he  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  another 
severe  attack  of  sickness.  He  himself  described  it  to  Melanchthon, 
who  was  then  at  Regensburg,  as  ''  an  eflusion  in  the  head,"  com- 
bined not  only  with  an  oppressive  dizziness,  from  which  he  was 
continually  suffering,  but  also  with  deafness  and  insufferable  pain, 
so  that  it  had  forced  out  tears,  something  that  seldom  happened  to 
him,  and  he  had  prayed  to  God  to  put  an  end  to  his  pain  or  an 
end  to  his  life.  A  large  effusion  of  pus  from  the  ear  in  Good  Fri- 
day week  brought  him  relief,  yet  for  a  long  time  he  continued  to 
suffer  and  was  weak.  To  his  Prince,  who  had  sent  him  his  own 
physician,  he,  on  the  25th  of  April,  expresses  his  thanks,  and 
adds :  "  I  would  have  been  glad  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would 
in  mercy  have  taken  me  away,  as  I  am  now  of  little  more  use  on 
earth."  He  ascribed  his  recovery  to  the  prayers  which  Bugen- 
hagen  had  offered  for  him  during  divine  service. 

While  still  feeling  quite  ill  and  suffering  from  this  attack,  he  had 
to  give  his  views  in  reference  to  the  preparations  for  the  religious 
discussion  at  Regensburg,  and  afterwards  concerning  its  results. 

Promising  hopes  for  the  victory  of  the  Gospel  seemed  really  to 
be  justified  here.  In  reality  for  once,  peaceable  and  wise  men  had 
been  selected  even  from  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  and  entrusted 
with  the  deliberations.  Not  an  Eck,  who  indeed  was  a  member  of 
the  colloquy,  but  the  pious,  mild  and  cultured  theologian,  Julius 
von  Pflug,  and  the  Counsellor  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Cologne, 
Gropper,  both  of  whom  earnestly  desired  reforms  and  harmony. 
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were  the  leaders;  as  papal  nuncio,  Contarini  was  present,  a  man 
moved  by  purely  religious  motives,  and  who  had  embraced  a 
deeper,  evangelical  conception  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation.  To- 
gether with  these,  labored  Melanchthon  and  Bucer.  The  ques- 
tions most  important  from  the  Evangelical  standpoint,  namely,  not 
those  referring  to  external  church  matters  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
but  those  referring  to  man's  need  of  salvation,  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, concerning  sin,  grace,  justification,  were  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. And  it  was  acknowledged  in  unison  that  the  believing 
soul  depends  solely  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  is  given 
us,  and  is  not  justified  or  accounted  just  before  God  through  its 
own  worthiness  or  works,  but  for  Christ's  sake.  Never  before 
and  never  afterwards  did  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  theolo- 
gians approach  each  other  so  closely,  yes,  harmonize  with  each 
other  on  these  fundamental  points,  as  on  this  occasion.  And 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  doing  this  had  decidedly  stepped  from 
the  basis  of  the  middle  and  scholastic  ages,  over  to  the  Evan- 
gelical; a  step  that  becomes  especially  apparent  when  we  com- 
pare the  opinions  adopted  in  the  Regensburg  discussion,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  answer  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530. 

And  yet  we  do  not  find  that  Luther  was  especially  elated  by  the 
news  from  Regensburg.  The  formula  there  agreed  upon  seemed 
to  him  to  be  "a  wordy  and  patched-up  aflair."  Beside,  the  faith 
which  alone  justified,  there  was  according  to  his  view,  too  much 
said  of  the  activity  it  should  manifest ;  beside  the  righteousness, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  believers  through  Christ,  too  much 
was  said  of  the  claim  to  justification  which  they  secured.  He, 
too,  accordingly  taught  and  demanded  such  an  activity  and 
such  a  claim.  But  the  way  these  sentences  were  placed  side  by 
side  in  this  case,  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  such  a  character  as 
again  to  hide  the  importance  which  Christ  and  faith  held  in  the 
work  of  salvation.  And  his  chief  objection  we  find  expressed 
in  a  reference  to  Eck,  who  also  had  to  add  his  signature  to  the 
formula;  he,  said  Luther,  would  certainly  never  acknowledge 
that  he  had  ever  taught  otherwise  than  he  did  now,  and  would 
accordingly  know  how  to  interpret  the  new  opinions  in  the  old 
sense.  In  this  manner  a  piece  of  new  cloth  was  put  on  an  old 
garment,  and  the  rent  would  become  worse. 

He  was,  however,  spared  from  passing  a  decisive  judgment  on 
the  adoption  or  non-adoption  of  an  agreement.     For  this,  as  far 
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as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  discussion,  found  too  much  op- 
position among  the  Roman  Catholic  States;  and  in  the  collo- 
quy itself,  the  members  were  no  longer  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  especially  when  the  questions  of  the  Mass  and  transub- 
stantiation  came  up.  It  thus  came  to  naught  on  those  points 
which  contributed  most  to  the  glory  of  the  external  priesthood 
and  church  organization,  and  in  which  a  dogma  already  sanc- 
tioned by  a  decree  of  Council  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  nth  of  June  there  appeared  before  Luther  in  the 
name  of  those  Protestant  States  who  were  especially  anxious  for 
a  union,  a  delegation  from  Regensburg,  headed  by  Prince  John  of 
Anhalt,  with  the  prayer  that  he  should  declare  his  approval  of 
and  use  his  influence  in  maintaining  in  force  the  articles  agreed 
upon  in  the  discussion,  and  that  in  reference  to  those  upon  which 
no  agreement  had  yet  been  reached,  some  means  for  peace  and  tol- 
erance might  be  devised.  Luther  agreed  to  such  a  tolerance  in 
case  the  Emperor  would  consent  that  those  points  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  sermons,  which  some 
time  would  secure  to  the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  discussing  the 
still  controverted  articles  there.  But  the  Empgror  would  approve 
of  the  article  only  upon  the  condition  that  a  Council  should  pass 
the  ultimate  decision  on  it,  and  in  the  meanwhile  all  controversial 
writings  on  religious  topics  should  be  prohibited,  and  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  side,  too,  the  opposition  to  this  article  was  ad- 
hered to.  Luther's  own  opinion  was  virtually  this :  that  nothing 
was  to  be  confidently  hoped  for,  unless  the  opponents  would  give 
God  the  glory,  and  openly  confess  that  they  now  were  willing  to 
teach  otherwise  than  they  had  done :  the  Emperor  would  have 
also  to  confess  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  according  to 
to  his  edict  caused  the  murder  of  so  many  pious  people. 

The  colloquy  thus  remained  fruitless.  The  diet,  however, 
closed  favorably  for  the  Protestants,  inasmuch  as  the  Emperor, 
according  to  their  wish,  sanctioned  the  religious  peace  of  Niim- 
berg. 

The  main  cause  that  moved  the  Emperor  to  such  moderation 
and  compliance,  was  again  the  Turkish  troubles.  In  reference  to 
these  Luther  now  again  spoke  earnest  and  mighty  words  to  his 
people.  He  published  an  "  Exhortation  to  Pray  against  the 
Turks,"  which  taught  and  admonished  the  people  to  recognize  in 
these  a  rod  of  correction  from  God,  and  at  the  same  time  why, 
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according  to  God's  commands,  they  should  march  out  against 
them.  At  this  time,  too,  his  hymn  for  the  Christian  congrega- 
tion "  Lord  by  Thy  Word  deliverance  work,  and  stay  the  hand  of 
Pope  and  Turk,"  etc.,  was  composed.  When  a  tax  was  imposed 
for  the  war  against  the  Turks,  he  requested  the  elector  not  to  ex- 
empt his  little  possessions  from  it.  He  would  like,  he  said,  if  he 
were  not  too  old  and  weak,  to  "  go  out  in  person  with  the  crowds." 
Besides  in  1542  he  published  a  refutation  of  the  Koran  for  the 
Germans,  written  years  before,  so  that  they  should  know  what  a 
terrible  thing  Mohammed's  faith  was,  and  should  not  be  ensnared 
if,  in  God's  providence,  they  should  see  the  Turks  victorious,  or 
should  ever  be  captured. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LUTHER   AND  THE    PROGRESS    AND    INNER    OBSTACLES  TO 

PROTESTANTISM,    IS4I-44. 

The  Reformation,  against  which  the  Emperor  Charles,  time  and 
again,  had  to  forego  all  interference,  and  with  which  he  was  rather 
forced  to  seek  a  compromise,  continued  to  spread  still  further  in 
different  localities.  With  especial  joy  Luther  was  permitted  to 
greet  its  victory  in  the  city  of  Halle,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  favorite  residence  of  Cardinal  Albert,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
his  luxurious  life,  and  into  which  now  one  of  Luther's  nearest 
and  mentally  best-endowed  Wittenberg  friends,  Justus  Jonas,  en- 
tered as  reformer  and  first  evangelical  pastor.  The  final  decision 
to  this  result  with  the  populace,  the  great  majority  of  whom  had 
long  since  been  favorable  to  Luther,  was  given  by  the  financial 
troubles  which  had  played  such  an  important  and  sad  role  in 
Albert's  life.  When  in  the  spring  of  154 1  the  city  was  to  be 
taxed  22,000  florins  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts,  the  citi- 
zens agreed  to  this  under  the  condition  that  their  Council  should 
appoint  an  evangelical  pastor.  Jonas  was  invited  to  come  to  the 
city,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  received  a  regular  call  through 
the  magistrate  and  Church  Council.  In  the  same  Good  Friday 
week  in  which  Luther  began  to  recover  from  his  severe  sickness, 
and  Albert  had  taken  part  in  the  Diet  of  Regensburg,  he  for 
the  first  time  entered  the  pulpit  of  the  principal  church  erected  in 
Albert's  time,  and  which  shortly  before,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Archbishop,  had  been  beautifully  and  splendidly  renovated. 
Soon  afterwards  they  succeeded  in  appointing  evangelical  pastors 
to  the  two  other  churches  in  the  city.  The  new  church  organiza- 
tion of  the  city  in  general  was  the  work  of  Jonas,  and  remained 
under  his  guidance.  Luther,  however,  assisted  his  friend  with  his 
advice,  and  remained  in  confidential  intercourse  with  him  to  his 
end.  He  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  joy  that  "  the  old  rascal " 
Albert  was  permitted  to  live  to  see  this,  and  thanked  God  for 
exercising  judgment  on  earth.  The  numerous  strange  relics  by 
help  of  which  twenty  years  before,  the  indulgence  traffic,  so  hateful 
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to  Luther,  had  been  conducted,  the  Archbishop  now  wanted 
to  exhibit  in  a  similiar  manner  in  his  government  residence, 
Mayence.  Thereupon  Luther,  in  1542,  published  anonymously, 
but  in  a  way  that  he  wanted  to  be  regarded  as  the  author,  the 
"New  Gazette  from  the  Rhine,"  which  made  known  to  the 
Christian  people  of  Germany  a  whole  series  of  hitherto  unheard 
of  specimens  secured  by  his  Electoral  Highness,  as,  for  instance, 
a  piece  of  the  left  horn  of  Moses,  three  flames  from  the  burning 
bush,  etc.,  etc. ;  finally  a  whole  drachm  of  his  own  faithful  heart, 
and  a  whole  ounce  of  his  own  real  tongue,  which  his  Highness 
had  by  his  testament  added  to  the  collection ;  the  pope,  he  said, 
had  promised  every  one  who  would  honor  these  relics  with  a 
florin,  forgiveness  for  any  and  all  sins  ten  years  in  advance. 
Luther  now  thought  that  over  against  such  an  exhibition,  such 
sarcasm  alpne  was  in  place.     Albert  kept  silent 

At  the  same  time  the  Elector  John  Frederick  took  a  new,  im- 
portant, but  also  dangerous  step,  with  regard  to  a  bishopric,  that 
appeared  hazardous  even  to  Luther,  The  bishop  of  Naumburg 
had  died.  .The  chapter,  to  whom  belonged  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  was  accustomed  in  such  cases  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Elector  as  their  sovereign.  Now,  however,  it  elected  the 
much  esteemed  Julius  von  Pflug,  without  consulting  the  wishes 
of  John  Frederick,  who  had  deserted  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
latter,  because  his  rights  had  been  infringed  upon,  now  wanted 
to  appoint  a  bishop  of  his  own  choice,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  His  Chancellor,  Briick,  earnestly  warned 
against  this,  and  Luther  could  but  second  this,  saying  that 
although  the  papal  crowd  had  hitherto  quietly  acquiesced  in  what 
had  been  done  with  ordinary  priests  and  monks,  they  and  the 
Emperor  would  not  be  content  to  have  such  things  done  with 
the  Episcopate.  The  Elector  thought  this  cowardly;  he  wanted 
to  be  braver  and  bolder  than  Luther.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  his  pious  zeal  lacked  the  wise  consideration  of  these  men, 
and  that  he  was  probably  also  prompted  by  his  own  political 
interests.  He  accordingly  did  not  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  at  least  to  submit  the  bishopric  to  the 
selection  of  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  but  chose  Nicolas  of 
Amsdorf,  who  was  undoubtedly  more  satisfactory  to  him  not 
only  on  account  of  his  theological  standpoint,  but  also  because 
he  could  expect  a  more  thorough  submission  to  his  sovereign  in 
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his  case,  and  would  possibly  be  less  offensive  to  the  opponents, 
only  because  he  was  a  nobleman  and  unmarried,  than  other 
Protestant  theologians.  In  a  grand  and  solemn  parade  he  con- 
ducted him  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1542,  to  Naumburg,  before 
the  members  of  the  chapter  there  assembled. 

Luther  also  was  now  gratified  at  the  appointment  of  the  Evan- 
gelical bishop.  He  took  proper  measures  to  induct  him  in  a 
manner  conformed  to  the  gospel.  According  to  Romish  doc- 
trine, as  is  well  known,  the  Episcopate  is  transmitted  from  the 
Apostles  by  consecration,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  anoint- 
ing, which  only  a  bishop  can  confer  upon  others,  and  only  a 
bishop  can  then  consecrate  a  priest  or  minister.  Our  Reformers 
could  easily  have  continued  their  so-called  Apostolic  succession 
through  those  Prussian  bishops  who  came  over  to  them.  But  as 
they  did  not  acknowledge  any  necessity  for  this  in  the  case  of 
ministers  in  general,  they  did  not  recognize  it  in  reference  to  the 
new  bishop.  Luther  himself  consecrated  him  in  the  cathedral  on 
the  20th  of  January,  assisted  by  two  evangelical  superintendents 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  first  pastor  and  superintendent 
whom  the  evangelical  congregation  at  Naumburg  then  already  had, 
with  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the  states 
and  a  multitude  of  people  from  the  town  and  neighborhood. 
Previously  it  was  announced  to  the  congregation  that  here  a  real 
bishop  had  been  appointed  for  them  by  the  Prince  and  the  states 
together  with  the  clergy,  and  they  were  exhorted  that  they,  too, 
should  express  their  sanction  by  an  amen,  which  then  was  loudly 
uttered.  In  this  way  at  least  the  effort  was  made  to  conform  to 
an  order  taught  especially  by  the  Church  father  Cyprian,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  bishop  should  be  elected  in  a  meeting  of  the  neigh- 
boring bishops,  and  with  the  sanction  of  his  own  congregation. 
Luther  justified  the  act  in  a  publication  "Model  for  Consecra- 
tion of  a  True  Christian  Bishop." 

Briick's  fears,  however,  were  well  founded.  The  complaints 
about  this  act  influenced  also  the  milder  opponents  of  the 
Reformation,  and  above  all  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time  it 
became  especially  clear  in  this  instance,  what  was  observed  else- 
where also,  that  the  good  and  churchly  disposition  of  the  Elector 
only  too  frequently  lacked  energy  and  consistency,  over  against 
the  attending  circumstances  and  various  other  interests.  For  the 
new  ecclesiastical  adjustments  necessary  for  the  bishopric  were 
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not  attended  to — outwardly,  too,  the  new  bishop  was  but  poorly 
provided  for.  Luther  complained  that  the  electoral  court  under- 
toiAi  great  things,  and  then  "  let  them  stick  in  the  mud."  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  some  secular  men  of  high  standing  also,  among  the 
Protestants,  exhibited  a  spiteful  jealousy  and  envy  at  the  honors 
and  emoluments  bestowed  upon  their  theologians.  For  this 
reason  Luther  exercised  the  greatest  prudence.  He  would  not 
even  accept  the  present  of  some  venison  from  his  friend  Amsdorf, 
in  order  not  to  give  the  "centaurs  of  the  court"  an  occasion  for 
slander,  although  they,  as  he  said,  themselves  devoured  every- 
thing without  any  scruples  of  conscience.  "Let  them,"  he 
writes  to  Amsdorf,  "  eat  in  God's  and  somebody  else's  name." 

Scarcely  had  then,  in  the  year  1542,  the  appointment  of  the 
new  bishop  by  the  Elector  produced  its  first  exasperating  im- 
pressions, when  there  threatened  to  blaze  forth  between  the  latter 
and  his  brother  in  the  faith,  and  cousin,  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  Henry  in  the  government — a  con- 
test which  would  necessarily  more  than  anything  else,  endanger 
the  standing  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Empire,  and  by  which 
Luther  was  excited  and  moved  in  his  innermost  soul. 

Between  the  ducal  or  Albertine  and  the  electoral  or  Ernestine 
lines  of  the  Saxon  princes,  beside  other  rights,  there  was  espec- 
ially in  dispute,  the  sovereignty  of  the  judicial  district  and  village 
of  Wurzen,  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Meissen.  WKen  the 
bishop  of  Meissen  refused  to  hand  over  to  the  Elector  the  tax 
for  the  Turkish  war  collected  in  Wurzen,  the  latter,  in  March,  1544, 
speedily  sent  troops  there.  Immediately  Moritz  called  out  his 
own  against  them.  Both  continued  their  preparations,  and  were 
ready  for  a  battle.  Then  Luther,  in  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  April, 
which  he  had  intended  for  publication,  directed  a  message  to  them 
both  and  to  their  states,  with  hearty  Christian  earnestness,  and  in 
an  honest,  free  and  open  spirit.  He  reminded  them  of  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  for  peace,  of  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  two  princes  as  the  sons  of  sisters — of  the  nobility  on 
both  sides,  who  were  allied  by  marriage  in  all  possible  degrees, 
and  of  their  citizens  and  peasants,  who  were  so  closely  united  by 
marriages,  so  that  the  war  would  not  be  a  war,  but  a  rebellion 
in  a  household ;  further,  of  the  insignificant  provocation  of  their 
wrath — just  as  if  two  drunken  peasants  fought  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
or  two  fools  for  a  piece  of  bread ;  of  the  disgrace  and  shame  for 
29 
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the  gospel,  of  the  joy  of  their  enemies  and  of  Satan,  who  would 
be  delighted  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  great  fire.  He  himself 
would  support  by  his  prayers  that  one  who,  instead  of  engaging 
in  violence,  would  show  a  conciliatory  and  righteous  spirit 
whether  this  were  his  own  sovereign  or  the  Duke;  and  he  should 
then  confidently  resist  violence  and  use  his  spears  and  guns  against 
the  children  of  discord.  To  the  others  he  announced  that  they 
had  subjected  themselves  to  the  ban  and  to  God's  vengeance ;  he 
even  advised  those  who  were  to  fight  under  such  warlike  princes 
to  desert  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

The  Landgrave  Philip,  whose  relations  to  John  Frederick 
were  still  somewhat  distant  on  account  of  the  marriage  afiair,  in 
this  moment  succeeded  in  affecting  a  friendly  adjustment  between 
him  and  Moritz.  In  this  young  prince,  however,  there  rankled  an 
ambition  that  would  gladly  have  sought  satisfaction  at  the  ex- 
expense  of  his  cousin  John  and  other  Protestant  princes,  and  also 
a  force  of  will  that  far  surpassed  the  other.  Luther  feared  evil 
for  the  future.  Then  the  domain  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bruns- 
wick also  fell  in  with  the  Reformation.  Then  the  Landgrave 
Philip  and  John  Frederick  marched  their  armies  against  him, 
because  he  had  oppressed  the  evangelical  city  of  Goslar,  and 
haughtily  intended  to  carry  out  an  ecclesiastical  proscription 
which  the  Imperial  court  had  decreed  against  it,  but  which  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Emperor.  The  war  against  "  Harry  the 
Incendiary,"  Luther,  too,  regarded  as  justifiable  and  necessary, 
because  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed.  Wolfenbiittel, 
of  whose  impregnable  fortifications  the  Duke  boasted,  surren- 
dered through  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  the  bravery  of  Philip,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1542.  Luther  triumphed  that  the  strong- 
hold of  which  it  had  been  said  that  it  could  endure  a  siege  of  six 
years,  with  God*s  help  had  fallen  in  three  days.  He  only  wished 
the  conquerors  would  be  humble  enough  to  give  the  honor  to 
God.  They  took  possession  of  the  land,  whose  Prince  had  fled, 
and  instituted  an  Evangelical  church  organization  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Moritz,  of  Saxony,  who  tenaciously  clung  to  the  evangelical 
confession  and  to  his  prerogatives  as  the  protector  of  the  Church, 
not  only  continued  with  the  reforms  instituted  by  his  father  in  the 
Duchy,  but  he  also  succeeded  in  instituting  them  peaceably  in  the 
bishopric  of  Merseburg.     The  chapter  there  was  in   1544  per- 
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suaded  by  him  to  elect  his  young  brother  Augustus ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  clergy  himself,  immediately 
transferred  the  functions  that  properly  belonged  to  the  bishop  to 
George  of  Anhalt,  the  pious  friend  of  Luther,  who  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year  was  consecrated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Amsdorf,  by  Luther  in  conjunction  with  several  superintendents, 
and  with  Bugenhagen,  Cruciger  and  Jonas  in  his  cathedral. 

Something  still  greater  and  more  important  was  going  on  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  Here  for  once  an  Archbishop 
and  Elector  himself,  the  aged,  venerable  Hermann  von  Wied, 
from  independent  conviction,  determined  to  institute  a  reforma- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  newly  recognized  gospel.  In  the  year 
1543  he  called  Melanchthon  for  this  purpose  from  Wittenberg. 
The  latter  was  called  upon  to  labor  there  together  with  Bucer, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  going  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  a  general 
union  of  the  churches,  and  also  of  being,  on  his  part,  satisfied  with 
indefinite  statements  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  even  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  Wittenberg  Consensus.  Luther,  however,  en- 
gaged in  the  work  with  thanksgivings  to  God,  facilitated  the  de- 
parture of  Melanchthon  to  that  place,  assured  him  of  his  utmost 
confidence,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  from  him  of  the  Archbishop's 
uprightness,  wisdom  and  firmness.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
bishop  of  Munster  began  reformatory  efforts  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  states. 

Finally  the  Emperor,  who  since  1542  was  again  involved  in  a 
war  with  France,  and  needed  for  this  a  vigorous  assistance  from 
the  German  Imperial  States,  showed  himself  at  a  new  diet  held  in 
Spires,  in  1544,  more  friendly  to  the  Protestants  than  ever  before. 
At  the  close  of  the  diet  he  not  only  promised  to  use  his  influence 
for  a  general  Council  that  should  be  held  within  the  holy  Empire 
of  the  German  nation,  but,  since  the  council  was  still  an  uncer- 
tainty, also  agreed  to  hold  another  diet  that  should  deliberate  on 
the  religious  controversies.  In  the  meanwhile  both  he  and  the 
diflerent  imperial  states  should  prepare  opinions  and  plans  for  a 
Christian  union  and  a  common  Christian  reformation.  Before 
the  convention  of  a  Council  on  German  soil  had  been  consented 
to,  the  Archbishop  Albert,  who  was  now  most  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Reformation,  had  already  referred  to  the  diet  of  1541  as  a 
warning,  because  the  poison  of  Protestantism  would  now  be  too 
eflective ;  in  a  national  German  council  he  saw  the  danger  of  a 
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schism.  On  account  of  the  decrees  of  Spires  the  emperor  was 
severely  rebuked  by  the  pope,  especially  because  he  regarded  it 
as  contrary  to  Christian  piety  that  laymen,  and  that  laymen  who 
adhered  to  condemned  heresies,  were  to  pass  judgment  concern* 
ing  churchly  and  spiritual  things. 

The  spread  and  power  of  Protestantism  had  reached  a  culmin^ 
ating  point  in  the  German  empire  which  rendered  it  possible 
that  it  might  become  the  confession  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  even  that  they  would  become  a  unit  in  adhering  to 
it  Charles  V.,  however,  remained  immovably  faithful  to  his 
original  goal,  and  may  have  even  felt  himself  nearer  it  than 
ever  before.  By  yielding  as  he  had  done  he  secured  an  army  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  already  in  September  of  the 
same  year  to  make  an  honorable  peace  with  king  Francis,  and  in 
this  it  was  secretly  agreed  upon  between  the  two  sovereigns  to 
make  a  joint  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  church, 
unity.  The  next  thing  was  to  persuade  the  pope  in  all  sincerity 
finally  to  convoke  a  Council,  which  according  to  the  emperor's 
idea,  should  serve  this  purpose,  and  then  through  this,  force  the 
final  submission  of  the  Protestants. 

The  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  Protestantism  by  the  whole 
nation  could  still  have  been  hoped  for,  if  that  spiritual  activity 
which  had  once  been  awakened  by  the  great  Reformer,  and  which 
he  had  to  some  extent  also  found  present,  had  been  maintained 
in  the  German  nation  in  its  fullness  and  power,  and  if  the  new 
spirit  would  have  permeated  and  purged  the  masses,  or  at  least 
the  most  influential  classes  and  individuals  who  had  embraced 
the  new  confession,  and  had  stimulated  them  to  struggle,  work 
and  endure.  But  from  the  beginning,  the  Reformer's  complaints 
of  a  lack  of  energy  in  assisting  him  in  his  preaching  the  gospel 
and  in  attacking  the  Romish  anti-Christ  continually  increased. 
Thus  he  again  lamented,  when  he  heard  of  the  results  in 
Cologne,  Munster  and  Brunswick,  that  *' among  us  many  be- 
come bad  and  few  good ; "  he  applied  to  his  own  church  the 
proverb :  "  The  nearer  Rome,  the  worse  the  Christians,"  and  the 
statements  of  the  prophets,  according  to  which  Jerusalem,  the 
holy  city,  was  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  wicked.  In 
his  zeal  he  here  accused  the  Evangelical  congregations  more 
severely  than  the  Romish  and  papal  foes  would  have  dared  to  do, 
since  the  moral  status  in  these,  at  least,  was  no  better ;  but  in  the 
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fonner  case  he  had  to  complain  of  especial  ingratitude  over 
against  the  especial  blessings  which  God  had  showered  upon 
them.  Thus  he  continued  to  meet  among  the  peasants  the  old 
stubborn  indifference  and  dullness,  among  the  citizens  luxury 
and  worship  of  mammon,  among  the  Germans  universally,  intem- 
perance, and  other  carnal  lusts.  He  was  especially  grieved  to 
find  these  traits  in  his  own  fellow  citizens  and  hearers,  his  Wit- 
tenbergers;  and  most  sharply  he  spoke  against  them  in  the 
cases  of  students,  who,  as  he  says,  he  saw  were  led  astray  to  in- 
dulge in  unchastity  and  other  carnal  lusts.  In  his  eyes  the  govern- 
ment was  in  regard  to  this,  altogether  too  forgetful  of  its  high 
and  divine  purpose,  the  nature  of  which  he  had  taught  them. 
When  the  introduction  and  rigorous  enforcement  of  church  dis- 
cipline Wcis  under  consideration,  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
applied  only  to  the  peasants,  but  that  the  higher  classes  would 
be  spared.  Among  the  high  courtiers,  especially  at  Dresden, 
but  also  at  the  electoral  court,  he  saw  tyrannical  centaurs  and 
greedy  harpies  who  preyed  upon  the  reformation  and  disgraced 
it,  and  in  whose  midst  a  truly  Christian  government  would 
become  difficult  and  impossible  even  for  a  high-minded  sover- 
eign. Besides,  before  this,  and  now  especially  in  later  years, 
he  had  come  in  conflict  with  jurists,  and  even  with  acknowl- 
edged conscientious  men,  as,  for  instance,  his  colleague  and 
friend  Schurf,  on  various  questions  regarding  which  they  thought 
they  could  not  depart  from  the  conception  of  canonical  and 
Roman  law,  which  he  regarded  as  unchristian  and  immoral. 
He  insisted  especially  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  divine  order 
that  they  maintained  the  validity  of  marriage  engagements  which 
young  people  had  made  secretly  and  against  the  will  of  their 
parents.  In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs  in  the  German  and 
German  Protestant  people,  he  did  not  look  for  an  absolute  victory 
of  the  Evangelical  confession,  but  with  anxious  forebodings  he 
predicted  for  Germany  heavy  and  destructive  misfortunes,  and 
also  said  that  God  would,  probably,  through  calamities  melt  down 
the  number  of  the  confessors  of  the  gospel,  and  would  sift  them. 
Just  at  that  moment  when  a  decision  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
struggle  in  Germany  was  in  preparation,  Luther  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  tear  asunder  again  the  bonds  of  peace  and  mutual  toler- 
ance that  had  been  formed  with  great  difficulty  between  him  and 
the  evangelical  Swiss.     In  them  he  had  seen  no  reason  for  chang- 
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ing  his  opinion  of  Zwingli,  or  for  forbearing  to  utter  it.  The  Swiss, 
however,  offended  by  such  expressions,  took  up  the  defence  of 
their  honored  teacher  and  Reformer,  in  a  manner  from  which 
Luther  concluded  that  they  in  every  respect  still  clung  to  his 
errors.  Besides,  an  irritating  mistrust  of  Luther  had  never  died  out 
among  them.  In  addition  to  this,  Luther  heard  of  injurious  influ- 
ences which  the  sacramental  fanaticism  was  exerting  in  other  quar- 
ters ;  thus  in  a  letter  from  fellow-confessors  in  Venice,  whose  com- 
plaints of  the  evil  effects  of  the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per on  their  congregations,  in  his  eyes,  pointed  to  a  continued 
Zwinglian  influence.  Already,  in  August,  1 543,  he  wrote  tersely 
and  openly  to  the  Zurich  printer,  Froschauer,  who  had  presented 
him  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  the  ministers  of  that 
vicinity,  that  he  could  have  no  connection  with  them  and  did  not 
wish  to  become  a  partaker  of  their  blasphemous  doctrines ;  he 
was  sorry  "  that  they  should  work  thus  almost  in  vain  and  still 
be  lost."  Now  he  found  even  in  the  plan  for  reforms  prepared 
by  Bucer  and  Melanchthon  for  Cologne,  suspicious  statements 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  Amsdorf 's  criticism  had 
drawn  his  attention ;  these  indeed  made  no  mention  of  the  Luth- 
eran expression  concerning  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  or,  according  to  Luther's  words,  only 
"  mumbled"  about  it.  Yes,  he  heard  it  reported  that  his  doctrine 
on  this  point  had  become  doubtful  even  to  Wittenberg  and  to 
himself  The  occasion  for  this  was  the  circumstance  that  the 
elevation,  i.  e.,  the  old  custom  of  solemnly  lifting  up  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  which  was  connected  with  the  Romish  idea  of  a 
sacrifice,  and  had  thus  far  been  retained,  but  interpreted  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  and  had  lately  been  discontinued.  After  a  period 
of  excitement,  Luther  broke  forth  in  September,  1544,  in  a  publi- 
cation: "Short  Confession  concerning  the  Holy  Sacrament." 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  give  a  new  refutation  of  the  false 
teachers — he  declared  that  they  had  already  been  repeatedly 
proved  by  him  to  be  open  blasphemers — but  his  purpose  was 
rather  once  again  to  give  testimony  against  the  "fanatics  and 
enemies  of  the  sacrament,  Carlstadt,  Zwingli,  CEcolampadius, 
Schwenkfeld,  and  their  disciples,  and  entirely  and  finally  to  break 
with  these  lost  men." 

Anxious  rumors  were  afloat  concerning  polemics  which  Luther 
was  about  to  commence  against  Bucer  and  Melanchthon   also. 
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Melanchthon  himself  trembled;  he  feared  he  would  have  to  go 
into  exile.  But  not  even  against  Bucer,  whom  Luther  on  this 
occasion  called  a  "  chatter-box,"  did  he  make  any  further  demon- 
stration. Against  Melanchthon  we  nowhere  find,  not  even  in  let- 
ters to  intimate  friends,  an  unkind  or  even  threatening  remark  from 
him.  He  continued  to  confide  in  him  also  for  later  ecclesiastical 
deliberations.  When  he  was  urged  to  publish  a  collection  of  his 
Latin  writings,  he  refused  for  a  long  time,  as  he  says  in  the  intro- 
duction from  the  year  1545,  because  there  were  already  such 
elaborate  books  on  Christian  doctrine,  as  preeminently  Melanch- 
thon's  Loci,  which  the  latter  had  just  then  revised  in  accordance 
with  his  own  taste  and  mode  of  thought.  We  must  regret  that 
Melanchthon  in  such  embarrassing  times  did  not  more  'freely  and 
courageously  open  his  heart  to  his  friend,  whose  affection  re- 
mained for  him  at  all  times  so  large  and  warm. 

About  immediate  results  of  his  work  and  labor,  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called  and  driven  by  the  Lord,  but  in  which,  of  course, 
his  natural  individuality  also  was  strongly  aroused,  Luther  to  his 
very  end  never  felt  much  solicitude.  Rather  by  committing 
these  all  to  God,  he  above  all  constantly  looked  toward  that  last 
goal  to  which  God  was  surely  directing  all  things,  and  which  he 
saw  in  the  immediate  future.  The  confidence  in  the  near  pres- 
ence of  the  great  day  on  which  God  would  cut  short  the  whole 
terrestrial  development,  and  would  reveal  himself  with  his  per- 
fected glory  and  the  blessedness  of  His  kingdom,  was  for  him,  as 
it  had  been  when  he  began  his  struggle,  a  fixed  conviction  to  the 
end  of  his  labors.  We  discover  therein  the  depth  of  his  own 
longing,  struggling  and  striving  for  this  goal,  as  also  his  deep 
consciousness  of  how  little  the  present,  with  all  its  achievements, 
could  correspond  with  the  purposes  of  God.  His  thoughts 
went  beyond  this  world,  while  again  it  was  just  he  who  taught 
the  Christians  how  to  appreciate  the  moral  duties  of  the  world, 
and  how  they  should  enjoy  its  blessings  with  thanksgiving  to 
God  He  was  always  mindful  that  we  could  not  know  the  day 
or  hour,  and  warned  against  attempts  at  such  calculations.  But 
his  expectation  for  a  speedy  arrival,  he  attempted  to  prove. 
With  especial  emphasis,  he  did  this  in  a  small  Latin  pamphlet 
during  his  last  years,  in  which  he  treated  of  Biblical  chronology 
and  then  of  the  principal  dates  in  universal  history.  Starting  out 
from  the  widely  spread  opinion  derived  from  the  Jews,  of  a  great 
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world-week  of  six  thousand  years,  on  which  an  eternal  day  of  rest 
should  follow,  he  sought,  by  an  ingenious  calculation,  to  show 
that  now  only  about  one-half  of  the  sixth  thousand  years  had 
elapsed;  and  as,  according  to  his  chronology,  the  year  1540 
was  the  5  500th  of  the  world,  the  appearance  of  the  end  could 
already  be  looked  for  at  the  time  his  pamphlet  was  issued  in 
1541.  Never,  however,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  others,  did 
he  permit  himself  to  be  enticed  into  practically  dangerous  air- 
castles  through  such  hopes  and  wishes. 

In  this  year  he  did  not  engage  in  any  larger  literary  under- 
takings. 

In  addition  to  his  continual  polemics  against  the  papacy  and 
false  doctrine,  we  have  yet  here  to  mention  some  peculiar  polem- 
ical writings,  which  owe  their  origin  to  his  displeasure  on  account 
of  some  shameless  attacks  of  Jews  on  Christianity,  and  because 
some  Christians  had  even  been  enticed  by  them.  Already,  in  the 
year  1538,  the  announcement  that  in  Moravia,  a  country  rich 
in  sects,  "Jewish  flies"  had  persuaded  Christians  to  adopt  the 
Mosaic  law,  had  occasioned  his  open  "  Letter  against  the  Sabbath 
Fanatics."  In  1543  he  attacked  them  more  violently  in  a  couple 
of  publications,  especially  on  account  of  disgraceful  insults  and 
fierce  curses  which  the  presumptuous  Jews  had  indulged  in  against 
Christ  and  the  Christians,  and  also  on  account  of  their  usury,  by 
which  snares  they  caught  the  latter.  He  even  thought  that  the 
synagogue  in  which  they  blasphemed  and  cursed  should  be 
burned,  and  they  be  forced  to  adopt  some  honest  trade,  or  that 
they  be  expelled  from  the  country. 

With  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  work  of  his  life,  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Bible,  he  was  busy  until  the  end.  After 
the  second  principal  edition  had  appeared,  he  sought  in  the  fol- 
lowing editions  of  1543  and  1545  to  revise  it,  at  least  to  some 
extent.  The  most  important  collection  of  sermons  also  that 
Luther  has  bequeathed  to  the  world,  he  intended  to  enlarge  and 
improve  still  more.  After  having  made  some  changes  already  in 
1540  in  a  number  of  sermons,  he  three  years  later  issued  under 
the  editorial  care  of  his  colleague,  Cruciger,  in  a  new  edition, 
his  Summer  Postille,  which  Roth  had  previously  published. 
In  this  edition,  for  the  first  time,  the  sermons  on  the  epistles  were 
added. 

We  have  already  learned  how  much  Luther  amid  his  bodily 
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infirmities,  even  before  the  expected  great  end,  longed  for  eternal 
rest  away  from  the  struggles  and  labors.  He  spoke  of  this  calmly 
with  deep  earnestness,  and  often  too  with  a  pleasantry  that  was 
painful  to  the  hearer  or  reader.  Thus  he  answered  the  wife  of 
the  Elector,  when  she  "  carefully  and  diligently"  had  made  in- 
quiries concerning  his  health  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children : 
"Thank  God,  we  are  well,  and  better  than  we  deserve  from  God. 
But  that  my  head  frequently  suffers  is  not  surprising.  Old  age 
is  at  hand,  which  in  itself  is  old  and  cold  and  defornied  and  weak 
and  sick.  The  pitcher  goes  to  the  well  until  it  finally  breaks.  I 
have  lived  long  enough ;  God  grant  me  the  blessed  hour  that 
the  rotten  worm-bag  may  be  put  under  the  ground  with  its  tribe, 
and  become  food  for  the  worms.  And  I  think  that  I  have  seen 
the  best  that  I  was  destined  to  see  on  earth ;  for  it  seems  to  be 
becoming  wicked.     May  God  help  his  people,  amen !" 


CHAPTER   VII. 

DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  FROM  THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  LUTHER'S  LIFE. 

As  much  as  Luther  repeatedly  complained  of  his  old  age  and 
increasing  weakness,  frailty  and  uselessness,  his  writings  and  let- 
ters not  only  at  all  times  evince  an  unbroken  strength  and  an  in- 
extinguishable fire,  but  also  frequently  enough  a  joyful,  cheerful 
good  humor,  that  he  retained  notwithstanding  his  sufferings, 
anxiety  and  chagrin.  He  himself,  in  fact,  said  that  the  multi- 
tude of  his  opponents,  especially  the  fanatics,  who  continued  to 
rise  up  against  him,  always  made  him  young  again.  The  true 
source  of  his  strength  he  always  found  in  his  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  was  strong  in  the  weak,  and  to  whom  he  would  in  faith 
firmly  and  contentedly  cling.  We  are,  however,  fully  justified  in 
attributing  an  especially  beneficial  influence  in  this  respect  to  that 
important  period  of  his  life  and  calling,  which  opened  up  for 
him  since  his  marriage.  When  he  speaks  of  his  family,  of  his 
wife  and  children,  he  is  always  filled  with  gratitude  toward  God, 
his  heart  opened,  he  breathes  a  fresh  and  invigorating  air  amid 
his  arduous  labors  and  struggles.  As  during  the  Augsburg  Diet 
he  encouragingly  reminded  the  Elector  of  the  happy  paradise  that 
God  had  caused  to  bloom  for  him  in  his  little  children,  he  was 
permitted  to  feel  and  enjoy  something  similar  in  his  own  home. 
He  regarded  his  home  life  also  as  a  divinely  appointed  vocation ; 
namely,  not  as  if  he,  the  Reformer,  should  in  this  regard  ac- 
complish or  experience  something  extraordinary,  but  rather  that 
in  this  state,  instituted  for  all,  but  degraded  by  proud  monks  and 
priests,  and  disgraced  by  the  lusts  of  men,  he  should  serve  God 
in  accordance  with  the  general  duty  of  men  and  Christians,  and 
should  rejoice  in  God's  blessings. 

Five  children  were  now  growing  up  in  his  family.  The  birth 
of  the  first,  John  or  "  Hanschen,"  was  followed  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  year  1527,  by  that  of  his  first  daughter  Elizabeth. 
But,  as  he  writes  to  a  friend,  she  bid  him  good-bye  already  after 
eight  months  in  order  to  go  to  Christ,  through  death  to  life ;  and 
he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  his  heart  had  thereby  become 
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SO  sick,  almost  womanish.  In  May,  1529,  his  loss  was  in  part 
repaired  by  the  birth  of  his  little  daughter  Magdalena,  or  Lenchen. 
Then  followed  the  boys,  Martin  in  1531,  and  Paul  in  1533.  The 
former  was  bom  but  a  few  days,  or  probably  only  a  single  day, 
before  the  memorial  day  of  St.  Martin  and  the  birthday  of  his 
father,  and  accordingly  received  the  same  name.  By  calling  the 
latter  Paul,  Luther  wanted  to  keep  in  memory  the  great  apostle 
to  whom  he  personally  was  so  much  indebted.  At  the  baptism 
he  expresses  the  hope  **  that  God  might  raise  up  in  the  child  a 
new  enemy  of  the  pope  and  the  Turks."  The  last  of  his  children 
was  a  daughter,  Margarethe,  who  was  born  in  1534. 

To  the  family  belonged  also  an  aunt  of  his  wife,  Magdalena 
von  Bora.  Formerly  she  had  been  a  nun  in  the  same  cloister 
with  her  niece,  and  had  there  been  supervisor  of  the  sick-room. 
She  was  probably  regarded  by  Luther's  children  something  like 
a  dear  grandmother.  She  is  the  one  called  by  Luther  "  Aunt 
Lene,"  in  his  letter  of  1530,  to  his  son  John,  when  he  says: 
"Give Aunt Lene  a  kiss  from  me;"  and  when  after  being  conva- 
lescent from  the  dangerous  sickness  in  1537,  he  could  start  on 
his  trip  homeward  from  Schmaldkald,  he  writes  to  his  wife :  "  Let 
the  dear  children  with  Aunt  Lene  thank  the  real  Father."  Prob- 
ably soon  after  she  died.  Luther  comforted  her  with  the  words : 
"  You  will  not  die,  but  fall  asleep  as  if  in  a  cradle,  and  when  the 
morning  sun  rises  you  will  again  awake  and  live  forever." 

In  the  time  just  mentioned  Luther  had  also  two  orphan  nieces 
in  his  household,  Lene  and  Else  Kaufmann,  from  Mansfeld, 
sisters  of  the  Cyriak  whom  we  found  with  him  in  Coburg,  and 
still  another  relative  called  Anna,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
further.  In  1538  Lene  was  engaged  to  the  worthy  collector  of 
the  Wittenberg  University,  Ambrosius  Berndt,  and  Luther  had 
the  wedding  festivities  prepared  for  her.  Occasionally  also  Luther 
had  nephews,  who  were  students,  in  his  house. 

When  the  boys  had  become  old  enough  to  learn,  he  engaged 
a  private  tutor.  We  find  at  times  young  men  occupying  the 
position  of  amanuenses  to  him.  In  this  capacity  Veit  Dietrich 
had  accompanied  him  to  Coburg.  Later  we  hear  of  a  pupil 
whom  he  kept  in  his  own  house,  and  even  of  two  or  more  such. 
This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  too  much  for  his  wife,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1534  Veit  Dietrich  on  that  account  left  Luther's 
house  and  table. 
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As  was  usual  with  other  professors,  Luther  also,  for  a  compen- 
sation, took  a  number  of  students  as  boarders  into  his  house. 
Among  these  were  especially  also  men  of  more  advanced  years, 
who  desired  to  continue  their  studies  in  Wittenberg,  and  above 
all  to  form  his  acquaintance.  Besides,  he  entertained  at  his  house 
and  table  many  guests,  theologians  and  non-theologians,  high 
and  low,  who  in  their  travels  called  upon  him. 

The  former  cloister  building  served  as  a  home  for  this  large 
and  increasing  household.  According  to  the  orders  of  the  Elector, 
which  John  Frederick  confirmed,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  his 
property.  The  house,  however,  as  the  building  had  not  yet  been 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  was  at  that  time 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  also  stood  in  need  of  other  im- 
provements. Its  present  architectural  proportions  were  effected 
by  a  restoration  in  modem  times.  It  was  built  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  along  which  the  protecting  Elbe  flowed.  His 
own  little  room  was  in  that  part  of  the  house,  and  was  an  addi- 
tion built  over  the  water  above  the  ditch — of  which,  however,  as 
he  complains  in  1 530,  he  was  likely  to  be  deprived  by  the  erection 
of  works  of  defence,  and  which  probably  fell  a  sacrifice  to  them 
during  his  life.  Only  a  large  room  in  the  front  part  of  the  build- 
ing has  become  historical  for  posterity,  and  is  called  the  Luther 
room.     It  was  probably  the  principal  family  abode. 

The  young  couple  at  first  had  only  limited  means  for  their 
maintenance.  Neither  had  wealth.  When  Luther,  in  1527,  was 
dangerously  ill,  he  could  mention  to  his  wife  no  other  bequest 
except  a  cup  which  he  had  received  as  a  present,  and  it  happened 
that  he  would  have  to  pawn  this  in  order  to  secure  money  for  his 
immediate  wants. 

Gradually,  however,  his  income  and  possessions  increased. 
Luther's  salary  from  the  University — he  received  no  extra  pay 
for  his  lectures — at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was  increased  fi"ora 
100  to  200  florins  by  the  Elector  John,  and  John  Frederick  added 
to  this  another  100  florins.  The  value  of  a  florin  at  that 
time  was  about  equal  to  ;^oo  of  our  money.  To  this  must 
be  added  an  income  consisting  of  produce.  Occasionally,  also, 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Elector  extra  presents,  as  a 
beautiful  piece  of  cloth,  a  keg  of  wine,  some  venison,  as  a  greet- 
ing; John  Frederick,  in  1536,  sent  him  on  one  occasion  two  bar- 
rels of  new  wine,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  this  year's  product 
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from  his  own  hills,  and  that  Luther  should  judge  of  its  quality 
by  drinking  it.  As  his  portion  of  the  parental  inheritance,  Luther 
received  250  florins,  which,  however,  his  brother  Jacob,  the  heir 
of  the  real  estate,  was  later  to  pay  off  to  him  by  installments.  In 
the  year  1539,  Bugenhagen  brought  him  from  Denmark  a  pres- 
ent of  100  florins,  and  two  years  later  the  Danish  king  gave  him 
and  his  children  an  annuity  of  50  florins.  Luther  never  troubled 
himself  about  being  able  to  get  along,  and  with  lavish  charity 
gave  away  what  he  received.  His  wife  kept  together  the  means 
for  maintaining  the  household,  conducted  it  with  busy,  active, 
and  energetic  hands,  and  was  inclined  to  enlarge  and  extend  it. 

In  addition  to  the  garden  belonging  to  the  cloister  residence, 
they  bought  other  garden  ground  and  some  land.  In  the  year 
1 540  Luther  bought  the  little  farm  Ziilsdorf,  or  Zulsdorf,  which 
lies  between  Leipzig  and  Boma  (not  to  be  mistaken  with  another 
of  the  same  name),  for  610  florins,  from  a  brother  of  his  wife, 
who  was  in  straitened  circumstances.  His  wife  'tried,  since  the 
market  in  Wittenberg  was  generally  only  poorly  supplied,  to 
raise  whatever  she  required  for  her  housekeeping  on  their  own 
land,  and  this  necessitated  the  employment  of  more  servants  who 
had  to  be  supported.  In  the  gardens,  trees  and  hops  were  planted, 
and  among  the  trees  were  also  some  of  a  finer  character,  such  as 
mulberry  and  fig  trees.  Then  there  was  a  little  pond  containing 
fishes.  On  their  land  Catharine  loved  to  rule  and  order  in  person. 
In  Wittenberg,  according  to  the  general  custom,  she  made  their 
own  beer,  for  which  the  cloister  building  had  the  privilege.  We 
also  read  that  she  kept  a  number  of  pigs,  and  took  part  in  selling 
them.  Now  and  then  Luther  makes  mention  of  a  coachman 
among  his  servants.  Finally,  in  1541,  Luther  also  secured  the 
possession  of  a  small  house  near  his  cloister  home,  as  he  was 
afraid  that  this  would  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  that  he  certainly  could  not  bequeath  it  to  his  wife  as  a 
dwelling.  Of  the  sum  agreed  upon  he  gradually  paid  off"  only  a 
portion  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 

In  this  domestic  and  married  life  the  Reformer  thus  found  rest 
and  joy,  and  therein  recognized  his  vocation  as  a  man,  husband 
and  father.  From  the  experience  he  himself  had  made  therein,  he 
says :  "  The  world  has,  next  to  God's  Word,  no  greater  treasure 
than  the  holy  state  of  matrimony ;  God's  greatest  blessing  is  to 
have  a  pious,  kind,  God-fearing,  home-loving  wife,  with  whom 
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you  can  live  in  peace,  to  whom  you  can  entrust  all  your  possess- 
ions, even  your  body  and  life,  and  who  will  be  the  mother  of 
your  children."  He  also  calls  the  matrimonial  state  a  life  which, 
if  it  is  conducted  properly,  overflows  with  good  works.  He 
indeed  knows  of  many  **  quarrelsome  and  queer  husbands  and 
wives,  who  care  nothing  for  their  children,  and  do  not  heartily 
love  each  other."  Such,  he  says,  are  not  human  beings ;  with 
them  it  is  hell  on  earth.  In  these  utterances  concerning  this  life 
and  his  relations  to  it,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  sentimentality, 
exuberance  of  feeling  or  artificial  idealizing.  It  is  as  vigorous, 
hardy  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  possibly  a  rude  natur- 
alness, but  also  fine,  pure  and  deep;  and  with  it  is  constantly 
combined  a  steady,  hearty  and  open  attitude  to  the  divine  Giver 
and  Lord,  to  his  will  and  his  behests. 

In  reference  to  his  children,  Luther  sought  from  the  first  mo- 
ment to  withdraw  them  from  an  evil,  wicked  and  corrupt  world,  and 
dedicate  them  to  God ;  we  still  have  several  letters  from  him  in 
which  he  asks  friends  with  great  earnestness  to  become  sponsors 
to  one  of  his  children,  and  to  assist  the  poor  heathen  to  become  a 
Christian,  or  from  birth  of  sin  unto  death  to  a  blessed  regeneration. 
When  he  made  this  request  for  his  son  Martin,  to  a  young  Bo- 
hemian nobleman  in  his  house,  he  became  so  earnest  in  his  speech 
that  to  the  astonishment  of  those  present,  his  voice  began  to 
tremble.  He,  however,  said  that  this  was  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  for  here  a  divine  matter  was  under  consideration  which  re- 
quired reverence.  In  the  natural,  simple,  harmless  and  joyful 
sports  of  the  children,  he  saw  already  a  precious  creation  and 
work  of  God.  With  a  contemplative  and  glad  heart,  he  could 
watch  the  play  and  enjoyments  of  his  little  ones;  everything 
seemed  to  him  to  be  done  in  such  an  artless  and  natural  spirit 
The  children,  too,  he  said,  believe  so  artlessly  and  without  doubting 
that  God  is  in  heaven  and  is  their  God  and  dear  Father,  and  that 
he  grants  them  eternal  life.  When  he  once  heard  one  of  his  chil- 
dren prattling  about  this  life,  and  about  the  great  joy  they  would 
have  in  heaven  in  eating,  dancing,  etc.,  etc.,  he  said :  "  These  live 
the  happiest  and  best,  have  only  pure  thoughts  and  cheerful  con- 
ceptions." Seeing  his  little  children  sitting  around  the  table,  he 
was  once  reminded  of  the  exhortation  of  Christ,  that  we  should 
become  like  unto  the  children,  and  said :  "  O,  Lord,  thou  art 
going  too  far  in  elevating  these  foolish  children  so  high :  is  it 
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right  that  thou  dost  reject  the  wise  and  dost  receive  the  foolish  ? 
But  our  God  has  purer  thoughts  than  we  have;  he  must  deal 
roughly  with  us;  to  use  an  expression  of  the  fanatics,  he  must  cut 
rough  twigs  and  chips  away  from  us,  before  he  makes  such  fool- 
ish children  out  of  us." 

How  childlike  he  would  speak  to  his  children,  we  know 
from  his  Coburg  letter  to  his  little  Hans.  He  himself  taught 
them  to  pray,  sing  and  repeat  the  catechism.  Concerning  his 
little  daughter  Margarethe,  when  she  was  only  four  years  old,  she 
could  write  to  one  of  her  sponsors,  that  she  had  learned  to  sing 
sacred  verses.  His  hymn, "  From  heaven  above  to  earth  I  come," 
the  freshest,  most  joyful  and  childlike  song  that  children  sing  on 
Christmas,  he  composed  after  he  had  become  a  father  who  enjoyed 
the  joyful  festival  with  his  children.  (The  hymn  first  appeared  in 
^535-)  Then,  following  the  custom  of  older  sacred  exhibitions, 
he  would  have  an  angel  enter,  who  in  the  first  verses  would  bring 
the  children  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  they  would  then 
answer  with  the  verse :  "  Now  let  us  all  with  gladsome  cheer,  etc." 
The  words :  "  My  heart  for  very  joy  doth  leap,  my  lips  can  no 
more  silence  keep,"  reminds  us  of  the  old  custom  of  accompanying 
the  Christmas  hymn  with  dancing. 

Luther  warned  against  passionate  outbursts  and  harshness  in 
the  treatment  of  children,  and,  mindful  of  his  own  bitter  experi- 
ence which  he  had  suffered  in  this  respect  when  a  child,  was  very 
careful  himself  He  could,  indeed,  become  very  angry  and  exer- 
cise strict  discipline,  and  he  preferred,  as  he  says,  a  dead  son  to  a 
misguided  one. 

There  was  no  good  high  school  in  Wittenberg  for  the  boys, 
nor  could  Luther  himself  devote  sufficient  time  to  them.  He 
engaged,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a  young  theological  can- 
didate as  a  private  tutor.  His  son  John  even  under  this  arrange- 
ment, met  with  difficulties  in  his  education  and  training.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  it  too  easy  with  himself,  and  the  mother*s 
love  for  her  first  born  was  too  yielding.  Luther  then  entrusted 
him  to  his  friend  Mark  Crodel,  the  rector  of  the  Torgau  school, 
whom  he  honored  highly  as  a  grammarian  and  an  earnest  and 
strict  teacher. 

Among  his  children,  his  Lenchen,  a  pious,  gentle,  sensible 
child,  who  clung  to  him  with  her  whole  heart,  was  his  especial 
favorite.     We  still  possess  a  pleasant  picture  in  which,  according 
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to  an  old  tradition,  she  was  painted  by  Cranach,  the  &mily's 
friend.  But  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death  in  the  bloom  of 
her  youth  after  a  long  and  severe  sickness  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1542.  What  he  had  already  felt  at  the  death  of  his  little 
Elizabeth,  he  now  had  to  feel  more  deeply  and  sorely.  While 
she  was  lying  sick,  he  said :  "  I  love  her  dearly ;  but,  O  God,  if 
it  is  thy  will  to  take  her  hence,  I  will  be  content  to  have  her  with 
thee."  And  to  her  he  said :  "  Lenchen,  my  dear  daughter,  you 
would  like  to  remain  with  your  father  here,  and  still  would  like 
to  depart  to  the  Father  beyond  ; "  and  she  answered :  "  Yes,  my 
dear  father,  as  God  wills."  And  when  she  was  in  her  last 
moments,  he  kneeled  before  her  bed,  wept  bitterly  and  prayed  for 
her  salvation,  upon  which  she  departed  in  his  arms.  When  she 
was  lying  in  her  coffin,  he  looked  at  her  and  said :  "  O  dearest 
Lenchen,  you  will  arise  again  and  shine  like  a  star,  yes,  like  the 
sun  ; "  and  again :  "  In  my  spirit  I  am  indeed  joyful,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  I  am  full  of  grief;  the  flesh  will  not  be  content; 
the  separation  pains  me  exceedingly.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that, 
although  she  certainly  is  at  rest  and  it  is  well  with  her,  we  are  yet 
so  sorrowful."  To  the  many  who  were  mourning,  he  said :  "  I 
have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven ;  O,  that  we  would  have  such  a 
death!  such  a  death  I  would  welcome  this  very  hour."  The 
same  sorrow  and  the  same  exaltation  above  sorrow  he  expresses 
in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  Thus  he  writes  to  Jonas:  **  You  will 
have  heard  that  my  dearest  daughter  Magdalena  has  been  bom 
again  into  Christ's  eternal  kingdom ;  and  although  my  wife  and 
I  should  only  be  joyfully  grateful  for  her  blessed  departure, 
through  which  she  has  escaped  the  power  of  the  flesh,  the  world, 
the  Turk  and  the  devil,  yet  the  power  of  nature's  love  is  so  great 
that  we  cannot  do  it  without  tears  and  heart-felt  sighs  and  even 
a  severe  death  within  us;  so  deeply  and  firmly  the  features, 
words  and  actions  of  the  living  and  dying,  the  obedient  and  sub- 
missive child,  are  engraved  in  our  hearts  that  not  even  Christ's 
death  can  entirely  expel  this  grief"  His  son  John,  whom  the 
sick  sister  was  anxious  to  see  once  more  before  her  death,  had 
been  called  home  from  Torgau  two  weeks  before,  and  he  wrote 
in  this  connection  to  Crodel :  "  I  would  not  that  my  conscience 
should  later  blame  me  for  having  neglected  anything."  But 
when  the  boy  several  weeks  later,  about  Christmas  time,  influ- 
enced by  his  continued  grief  and  by  the  tender  words  his  mother 
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had  spoken  to  him,  wanted  to  leave  Torgau  for  good  and  remain 
at  home,  his  father  exhorted  him  manfully  to  overcome  his  grief 
and  not  to  increase  his  mother's  sorrow  by  it,  and  to  obey  God 
who  had  sent  him  there  through  his  parents. 

The  care  for  the  children  in  external  matters,  and  for  the  whole 
household,  was  for  the  most  part  committed  to  his  wife,  and  he 
could  confidently  entrust  this  to  her.  She  was  a  thoroughly 
practical,  energetic  woman,  who  found  her  pleasure  in  Working 
diligently  and  in  extending  her  sway  over  a  wide  field  of  labor. 
For  him  she  cared  in  her  way  at  all  times  faithfully  and  willingly. 
It  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  him  amid  his  outward 
and  inner  sufferings  and  the  violent  excitement  and  storms  within 
him,  that  he  had  found  a  helpmate  of  such  an  exalted  character, 
vigorous  constitution,  and  plain  and  solid  understanding. 

In  grateful  affection,  Luther  always  clung  to  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  even  the  slander  of  lurking  and  malicious  foes  could 
cast  no  shadow  on  his  life  with  her.  He  gives  her  this  testimony 
in  his  Table  Talk:  "  I  have,  thank  God,  been  fortunate,  for  I  have 
a  good  and  faithful  wife  in  whom  a  man's  heart  can  place  confi- 
dence." And  further,  he  could  say  of  her :  "  Kathe,  you  have  a 
kind  husband,  who  loves  you ;  you  are  an  empress ! "  In  earn- 
est and  sportive  words,  he  gives  expression  to  his  tender  love 
for  her;  and  the  confiding,  open-hearted  and  innocent  relation 
between  the  husband  and  wife  is  apparent  from  the  jocular  and 
teasing  words  with  which  he  would  make  mention  of  her  little 
weaknesses.  In  his  old  age  yet,  and  even  in  his  last  letter,  he 
calls  her  his  dearest,  kindest  wife  and  sweetheart;  and,  now  and 
then,  signs  himself,  "  Your  lover,*'  and  "  Your  old  lover,"  but  also 
"  Your  dear  lord."  Later  in  life  he  also  openly  acknowledged 
that  his  former  suspicion  that  Catharine  was  afflicted  with  pride 
was  ungrounded.  He  speaks  of  her  in  his  letters  as  "  Lord 
Kathe,"  calls  her  his  "  gracious"  wife,  and  himself  her  willing  ser- 
vant. Once  he  declared  that  if  he  were  to  marry  again,  he  would 
hew  an  obedient  wife  out  of  a  rock,  as  he  had  learned  to  despair 
of  woman's  obedience.  In  a  similar  manner  he  spoke  of  the  elo- 
quence of  his  Kathe.  Referring  to  her  loving  but  exaggerated 
and  anxious  concern  for  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  tour,  he 
called  her  a  saintly,  careful  wife.  On  account  of  her  agricultural 
proclivities  she  had  to  submit  to  being  called  by  him  not  only 
"  The  Mistress  of  Zulsdorf,"  but  also  by  other  titles,  for  he  be- 
30 
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gins  his  last  letter  thus:  "To  my  dearest  wife,  Catherine  Luther, 
Madame  Doctor,  Mistress  of  Zulsdorf,  *  *  *  and  whatever  else 
she  may  be."  Even  in  later  years  the  economical  Catharine  was 
not  allowed  to  check  the  benevolent  and  charitable  hands  of  her 
husband.  From  former  years  his  friend  Melanchthon  narrates : 
"  A  poor  man  told  him  his  pitiable  story,  and  as  he  had  no  ready 
money,  he  took  the  money  which  his  wife,  who  had  just  been 
confined,  had  received  as  a  present  for  the  christening  of  her 
child,  and  gave  it  to  the  man.  God  is  rich,  he  said,  and  will  give 
us  more."  Later,  however,  he  became  more  careful,  as  he  noticed 
that  his  charity  was  frequently  abused.  "  Unworthy  subjects," 
he  said,  "  have  made  me  sharp."  How  carefully  and  even  anx- 
iously he  avoided  every  appearance  of  seeking  presents  or  any 
other  gain  for  himself  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  Amsdorf.  Pre- 
vious to  that  he  wrote  on  a  certain  occasion  to  the  Elector  John, 
who  had  made  him  a  present:  "  Unfortunately  I  have  more,  espe- 
cially from  your  Highness,  than  is  in  harmony  with  a  good  con- 
science. It  behooves  me  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  have  no 
superabundance,  and  I  do  not  desire  it.  *  *  *  I  therefore  kindly 
beg  your  Highness  to  refrain  until  I  ask  and  beg  myself."  When 
he  received  the  hundred  florins  from  the  King  of  Denmark  through 
Bugenhagen,  in  1539,  he  wanted  under  all  circumstances  to  give 
half  of  it  to  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been  working  while  absent 
For  his  services  as  preacher  in  the  city  church  he  never  ac- 
cepted any  remuneration ;  from  the  city  he  only  now  and  then 
received  gratis  a  little  wine  from  the  public  cellar,  and  lime  and 
stones  for  his  new  house.  For  his  writings  he  accepted  nothing 
from  the  publishers.  Any  anxious  care  and  clinging  to  earthly 
possessions  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  he  strictly  forbade,  and  ^also 
insisted  that  beside  the  many  household  cares  she  should  not 
neglect  the  reading  of  her  Bible.  In  the  year  1535  he  promised 
her  fifty  florins  if  she  would  read  the  whole  Bible  through,  upon 
which,  as  a  friend  narrates,  "  she  showed  much  zeal." 

However,  he  himself,  would  from  time  to  time,  assist  his  wife 
in  her  household  cares.  In  garden  and  farm  work  he,  too,  took 
pleasure,  and  from  the  very  beginning  he  sent  orders  to  friends 
abroad  for  plants  and  seeds  for  his  cloister-garden.  We  read  that 
on  one  occasion  he  and  his  wife  fished  in  the  little  pond,  and  he 
expressed  his  joy  that  they  had  more  pleasure  with  their  few 
Ashes  than  many  noblemen  had  with  their  hundred  scores  of  them. 
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For  his  household  supply  in  linen,  he  had  to  order  a  chest  in 
Torgau  for  his  "  Lord  Kathe."  For  the  fact  that  Catharine  was 
zealous  in  arranging  her  house  and  the  house  of  her  great  husband 
also  outwardly  in  a  worthy  and  becoming  manner,  the  door  of  the 
Wittenberg  Luther-house  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration.  Ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  Luther  in  1539,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Pima, 
the  pastor  Lauterbach,  for  a  stone,  the  frame  of  a  house-door,  for 
which  he  sent  the  measure.  This  door,  hewn  from  sandstone  and 
erected  with  the  date  1 540,  has  on  the  one  side  a  breast-plate,  on 
the  other  Luther's  escutcheon  above  some  small  seals,  which  were 
neatly  added  in  the  manner  of  those  days. 

Thinking  of  the  near  approach  of  his  end,  Luther  in  1542, 
wanted  to  provide  for  his  wife  by  a  last  will.  He  signed  over  to 
her  as  a  jointure,  and  for  her  free  disposal  the  little  farm  Zulsdorf, 
the  little  house  in  Wittenberg,  and  his  cup  and  other  valuables, 
such  as  rings,  chains  and  other  trinkets,  which  he  could  now  esti- 
mate at  about  1,000  florins.  By  this  act  he  wanted  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  her  as  having  always  been  "  a  pious,  faithful  and 
honest  wife,  loved,  honored  and  respected  by  him,"  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  had  presented  him  with  and  reared  five  children 
yet  alive;  and  thereby,  too,  he  wanted  to  provide,  "that  not  she 
would  have  to  depend  upon  the  children  but  the  children  upon 
her,  would  honor  and  obey  her  as  God  had  commanded."  But 
then  also  she  was  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  still  owed  (probably 
mostly  for  the  house,)  and  which  would  sum  up  to  about  450 
florins,  because  he  had  left  no  cash  money  in  addition  to  his  valu- 
ables. In  making  this  provision  he  probably  took  into  consid- 
eration, that  according  to  the  traditional  laws  the  inheritance  of  a 
former  nun  who  had  entered  matrimony  was  generally  attacked 
in  connection  with  the  legitimacy  of  her  marriage.  Luther,  how- 
ever, would  not  bind  himself  in  making  his  testament  by  legal 
formulas.  He  begged  of  the  Elector  to  protect  his  legacy,  and 
closed  the  document  with  these  words :  "  Finally,  I  beg  of  every- 
one, because  in  this  legacy  or  jointure  I  do  not  employ  legal 
forms  and  words  (for  which  I  have  reasons,)  to  acknowledge  me 
to  be  the  person  I  really  am,  namely,  a  public  man  of  sufficient 
respect  and  authority,  as  is  known  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  in  hell, 
who  is  to  be  trusted  and  believed  more  than  any  notary-public. 
For  if  God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  has  entrusted  to  me,  a  con- 
demned, poor,  unworthy  and  miserable  sinner,  the  gospel  of  his 
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dear  Son,  and  has  made  me  faithful  and  true  therein,  and  has 
preserved  and  found  me  thus  until  now,  so  that  many  in  this 
world  have  received  it  through  me,  and  regard  me  as  a  teacher 
of  truth,  regardless  of  the  pope's  ban  and  the  Emperor's,  King's, 
Prince's,  and  priest's,  and  even  the  devil's  wrath,  then  certainly  in 
this  minor  matter  I  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  written  in 
my  well-known  hand,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  sufficient  if  it  can 
be  said  and  proved  that  this  is  the  true  and  well-considered  mean- 
ing of  Doctor  Martin  Luther  (who  is  God's  notary-public  and  a 
witness  to  his  Gospel),  proved  by  his  own  signature  and  seal." 
In  this  manner  the  testament  is  written  on  Epiphany-day,  January 
6,  1542,  and  Melanchthon,  Cruciger,  and  Bugenhagen  witnessed 
with  their  signatures  that  this  was  really  the  meaning  and  will 
and  handwriting  of  the  venerable  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  their 
dear  teacher  and  friend.  After  Luther's  death  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  immediately  confirmed  the  testament 

In  reference  to  his  domestics,  Luther  took  care  that  they 
should  not  bring  discredit  upon  him ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  the  devil 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  him  in  order  to  cast  an  aspersion  upon  his 
doctrine."  To  faithful  servants  he  was  kind,  grateful,  and  patient 
A  certain  Wolfgangs  or  Wolf  Sieberger,  whom  he  had  already  in 
1 5 17  taken  as  a  servant  to  the  cloister,  an  honest  but  weak  man, 
who  was  not  able  to  get  along  alone,  he  kept  with  him  all  his 
life,  and  tried  to  do  something  for  his  future  maintenance  also. 
It  was  with  him  that  he  once  attempted  to  practice  on  the  lathe, 
of  which,  however,  we  afterwards  hear  nothing.  It  was  also  his 
delight  to  joke  in  a  friendly  manner  with  him.  When  Wolf,  in 
1534,  constructed  an  aviary,  he  forbade  him  this  in  a  letter  of 
complaint,  in  which  the  "good  and  honorable"  birds  entered  com- 
plaint against  this  action;  they  beg  of  him  to  prevent  his  servant 
from  doing  this,  or  at  least  to  see  to  it  that  Wolf  (who  was  a 
drowsy  fellow)  would  throw  them  seeds  every  evening,  and  should 
not  get  up  before  eight  in  the  morning;  ^Ise  they  would  pray  to 
God  to  let  him  catch  frogs,  snails,  and  other  small  animals,  in- 
stead of  birds  by  day  time,  and  at  nights  cause  fleas,  bed-bugs, 
and  other  vermin  to  torment  him ;  for  why  did  Wolf  not  rather 
employ  such  wrath  and  watchfulness  against  the  sparrows,  jack- 
daws, mice,  and  the  like  ?  When  a  body  servant,  named  Risch- 
mann,  in  1532,  left  him  after  many  years  of  faithful  service,  he 
instructed  his  wife  from  Torgau,  where  he  was  then  staying  with 
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the  Elector,  to  dismiss  him  "  respectfully"  with  suitable  presents: 
"Think,"  he  said,  "how  often  we  have  given  something  to  un- 
worthy subjects,  and  all  was  lost;  therefore  use  this  opportunity, 

and  do  not  let  such  a  good  fellow  go  empty-handed Do 

not  fail  in  this,  and  as  we  have  a  cup  you  know  where  to  get 
something;  God  will  give  us  again,  that  I  know." 

The  personal  intercourse  with  him  was  valued  very  highly  by 
his  friends,  especially  by  those  men  who  met  at  his  table  from 
near  and  far.  Several  of  these  have  put  in  writing  what  they 
would  hear  from  him  on  such  occasions.  The  "  Table  Talk"  of 
Luther,  as  it  is  printed  now,  consists  mostly  of  the  notes  of  Veit 
Dietrich  and  of  Lauterbach  who,  before  he  was  called  to  Pirna 
in  1539,  ^^^  t>een  as  a  deacon  in  Wittenberg,  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  Luther's  household,  and  a  daily  guest.  These 
notes,  however,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  altered  and  mutilated 
by  other  hands.  An  edition  of  the  original  text,  a  portion  of 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  diary  of  Lauterbach  of  the 
year  1538,  will  soon  be  published.  We  must  also  mention  prom- 
inently John  Mathesius,  who,  after  he  had  studied  in  Wittenberg, 
as  early  as  1529,  and  then  had  become  rector  in  Joachimsthal, 
continued  his  studies  in  Wittenberg  from  1540  to  1542,  and 
sought  and  found  the  good  advantage  of  being  received  at  Luth- 
er's table.  Filled  with  the  impressions  of  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Reformer,  he  later,  as  pastor  in  Joachimsthal,  in  lectures, 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  print,  from  the  pulpit  to  his  congre- 
gation, pictured  him  accordingly,  expatiated  on  his  life,  and  added 
many  of  his  sayings.  He  thus  became  his  first  biographer,  who 
by  his  personal  intimacy,  and  by  his  fidelity,  warmth  and  sincer- 
ity, must  always  remain  dear  to  the  Church  and  the  people  of 
Luther. 

Luther  would  indeed,  as  Mathesius  says,  frequently  bring  pro- 
found thoughts  with  him  to  the  table,  and  yet  sometimes  pre- 
served his  former  cloister-like  silence  throughout  the  whole  meal. 
It  would  also  happen  that  he  would  engage  in  work  during  the 
meal,  or  that  during  meal-time  or  immediately  after  he  would 
dictate  explanations  to  priests  who  had  to  preach  and  had 
had  no  practice.  But  when  the  conversation  had  been  begun  it 
flowed  freely  and  richly,  and,  as  his  biographer  expresses  it,  in 
a  cheerful  and  jocund  style.  The  friends  were  accustomed  to 
call  Luther's  conversation  the  seasoning  of  the  meals.     Thus, 
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by  accident  as  occasion  required,  it  would  extend  over  spiritual 
and  worldly  things,  over  questions  of  faith  and  life,  over  the  do- 
ings of  God,  and  over  human  actions  and  the  events  of  the  past 
and  present ;  it  brought  forth  remarks,  and  short,  practical  hints 
for  church-life  and  the  ministry,  and  sentiments  of  the  ordinary 
wisdom  of  life,  and  also  proverbs  and  German  poetical  adages, 
which  Luther  himself  also  knew  how  to  make.  Good  humor  was 
blended  with  deep  and  even  emotional  earnestness.  But  in  all 
this,  the  grandest  thoughts  upon  the  highest  moral  and  religious 
truths,  opinions  and  purposes  wjre  always  brought  out  by  Luther; 
and  this  in  a  uniform,  peculiar,  natural  way  of  his  own,  without 
artificial  effort  or  dictatorial  spirit  or  inappropriate  unction. 

Here,  as  in  his  publications  and  letters,  and  even  on  the  pulpit, 
at  times  expressions  and  allusions  would  fall  from  his  lips  which 
seem  too  unrefined  for  our  ears.  But  it  is,  at  least,  an  open,  un- 
polished naturalness,  nothing  ambiguous  or  grossly  vulgar. 
Indeed,  his  companions  could  praise  Luther's  "chaste  mouth." 
•*Hewas,"  as  Mathesius  remarks,  "an  enemy  of  unchaste  and 
disgraceful  talk ;  and  as  long  as  I  was  with  him,  I  never  heard  an 
indecent  word  from  his  mouth."  His  intercourse  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  gross  filthiness  which  he  angrily  rebuked  in  the 
monks,  out  of  whose  ranks  he  himself  had  come,  and  to  the  vul- 
garity which  was  indulged  in  at  that  time  by  so  many  humanistic, 
modernly  trained,  ecclesiastical  and  secular  men  in  high  station. 

The  table-talk  was  also  favorably  distinguished  by  an  absence 
of  malicious  and  frivolous  gossip,  which  was  otherwise  not  lack- 
ing in  Wittenberg.  Of  those  who  delighted  to  spy  out  evil  in 
their  neighbors  and  gossip  about  it,  Luther  frequently  said: 
"  They  are  exactly  lilfe  hogs,  who  do  not  care  for  the  roses  and 
violets  in  the  garden,  but  only  to  stick  their  snout  into  the  gar- 
bage." After  the  meals  he,  together  with  his  companions  ind  the 
children,  would  often  practice  music,  church  and  secubr  songs, 
German,  at  times  also  old  Latin  hymns. 

Luther  also  had  a  bowling-alley  constructed  for  his  young 
companions,  and  allowed  them  to  indulge  themselves  running 
and  jumping.  On  the  alley  he  liked  to  roll  the  first  ball  himself, 
and  submitted  to  being  laughed  at  because  he  generally  failed, 
but  reminded  his  young  people,  that  many  a  one  who  imagined 
he  could  do  better  and  throw  down  the  pins,  missed  them  a*l, 
and  that  they  should  think  of  this  in  later  life  and  work. 
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In  his  own  personal  conduct  toward  God,  Luther  entirely 
adopted  the  way  which  he  saw  laid  down  in  Christ's  revelation 
and  which  he  preached  to  others.  The  consciousness  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  consequently  also  of  his  unfitness  for  salvation, 
never  died  out  in  him ;  and  in  this  he  fled  with  a  simple,  childlike 
faith  to  the  love  and  mercy  of  God;  and  here  he  was  sure  of 
reconciliation  and  blessedness,  of  the  victory  over  the  world  and 
the  devil,  and  of  the  freedom  with  which  a  child  of  God  can  make 
use  of  the  things  of  the  world.  He  loved  to  adhere  to  simple, 
childlike  formulas  of  faith,  and  to  the  ordinances  in  common  use. 
It  was  his  custom  every  morning  to  repeat  with  his  children  the 
ten  commandments,  the  apostolic  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  or 
some  psalm.  "  This,"  he  says  in  a  sermon,  "  I  do  in  order  to  re- 
main familiar  with  them,  and  I  will  not  permit  mildew  to  grow 
upon  them."  He  was  faithful  in  attendance  upon  the  church 
services ;  he  who  knew  how  to  pray  so  fervently  and  impressively 
in  his  chamber,  nevertheless  said  that  praying  with  the  congrega- 
tion seemed  much  easier  than  at  home. 

Whatever  high  and  even  proud  self-consciousness  he  could 
feel  and  express  in  his  calling,  and  how  much  he  had  by  nature, 
as  Mathesius  says,  the  heart  and  courage  of  a  man,  as  plain  and 
unassuming  he  was  personally ;  and  his  biographer  even  calls  him 
the  most  humble  of  men,  who  was  ready  to  follow  the  good  advice 
of  his  people.  Fraternally  he  associated  with  his  humblest  fel- 
low-citizens, and  at  the  same  time  associated  with  those  high  in 
rank  in  the  most  dignified  simplicity  and  freedom.  Those  in 
spiritual  trouble,  who  complained  to  him  how  hard  it  was  to  be- 
lieve, he  comforted  with  the  statement  that  with  him  it  was  not 
otherwise,  and  that  he  had  to  pray  to  God  daily  for  an  increase 
of  his  faith.  He  had  special  reference  to  himself,  when  he  re- 
marked that  a  great  Doctor  must  always  remain  a  pupil.  The 
modesty  that  prompted  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  reformatory 
work  to  place  himself  behind  his  young  friend  Melanchthon,  he 
retained  to  the  end  over  against  the  latter*s  chief  dogmatical 
work,  the  Loci,  When  asked  concerning  good  books  for  the 
study  of  theology,  and  for  truly  evangelical  knowledge  in  gen- 
eral, he  would  name  besides  the  Bible  before  others  the  Loci,  or 
these  alone.  During  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  we  learn  how  highly 
he  valued  the  language  of  Brenz  above  his  own.  With  reference 
to  Melanchthon  we  here  yet  add  an  earlier  public  declaration  of 
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Luther,  from  the  year  1529;  "I  must  root  out  the  stumps  and 
trunks  .  .  •  and  I  am  a  rough  woodsman  who  must  break  the 
road  and  prepare  it;  but  Magister  Philip  goes  on  quietly  and 
gently,  plows  and  plants,  sows  and  waters  joyfully."  He  con- 
cealed the  fact  how  much  all  the  others,  not  only  with  reference  to 
breaking  the  road,  but  also  all  the  planting  and  plowing,  were 
dependent  upon  him,  the  typically  original  and  powerful  spirit, 
and  how  Melanchthon  was  stamping  coin  there,  which  had  been 
dug  out  and  brought  into  circulation  by  himself  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  this  modesty  is  joined  by  a  painful  feeling  that 
he  no  longer  possessed  the  same  strength  for  his  calling  as  for- 
merly. His  expression  of  this  was  often  exaggerated,  but  certainly 
honestly  meant:  he  felt  thus  because  the  anxiety  to  fulfill  his 
mission  continued  in  full  vigor  within  him.  He  wishes  at  least  to 
remain  so  worthy  that  God  would  still  suffer  him,  an  instrument 
grown  worthless,  post  himself  behind  the  door  in  his  kingdom. 
During  a  severe  sickness  of  his  friend  Myconius,  he  wrote  to  him 
that  he  would  have  to  outlive  him :  "  This  I  pray  for,  this  I  want; 
and  may  my  wish  be  fulfilled,  because  this  wish  is  not  for  my 
pleasure,  but  God's  honor." 

With  childlike  joy  Luther  also  regarded  God's  gifts  in  nature, 
in  the  garden  and  field,  in  plants  and  animals.  This  finds  a 
various  and  agreeable  expression  in  his  table-talk,  and  is  found 
also  in  his  sermons.  Especially  do  we  notice  this  in  the  spring. 
With  regret  he  then  on  one  occasion  designates  it  as  a  well 
merited  punishment  for  his  past  sins,  that  in  his  old  age,  on 
account  of  onerous  engagements,  he  could  not,  as  he  would 
like  and  needed,  enjoy  himself  in  the  gardens,  with  the  budding 
of  flowers  and  trees,  with  the  birds,  etc.  On  another  occasion 
he  says :  "  We  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  paradise  as  this,  if 
only  sin  and  death  were  absent."  Immediately,  however,  he 
looks  from  this  to  another  celestial  world,  where  everything 
would  be  more  beautiful,  where  there  would  commence  and  con- 
tinue an  eternal  spring. 

Of  those  gifts  which  God  had  granted  our  minds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  music  was  the  most  highly 
prized  and  dear  to  him,  and  he  even  was  willing  to  give  it  the 
second  rank  after  tlieology.  He  himself  was  especially  talented 
in  this  respect ;  he  not  only  played  on  the  lute  and  sang  clearly 
with  his  apparently  weak  but  penetrating  voice,  but  could  even 
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compose.  He  extols  music  especially  because  it  expelled  Satan 
and  the  evil  thoughts  he  was  wont  to  awaken,  and  because  it 
made  men  milder  and  gentler.  It  satisfied,  refreshed  and  cheered 
the  heart.  Besides,  he  pointed  to  the  great  miracle  of  God  that 
the  voice  by  such  a  small  movement  of  the  tongue  and  throat, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  feelings,  could  produce  such 
strong,  powerful  and  pleasant  sounds,  and  that  there  was  such  a 
vast  variety  of  voices  and  languages  among  the  many  thousands 
of  birds,  and  especially  among  men. 

Pleasant  company  and  social  intercourse  with  others  always 
remained  for  Luther  the  most  agreeable  and  best  means  for  nat- 
ural relaxation  and  recreation.  He  expressed  it  himself,  and  was 
accustomed  to  direct  the  down-hearted  who  sought  his  advice  to 
this  as  a  remedy  against  their  lonesomeness.  In  this,  too,  he 
saw  an  arrangement  of  divine  wisdom  and  love.  He  often  placed 
a  friendly  conversation  and  a  good  and  joyful  song  together  as 
weapons  against  evil  and  sad  thoughts. 

Notwithstanding  his  consciousness  of  his  Christian  liberty,  and 
all  his  opposition  to  monkish  scruples  and  sanctity,  he  never  paid 
much  attention  to  the  pleasures  and  care  of  his  body.  Ordinary 
food  always  sufficed  for  him,  and  in  the  pressure  of  work  he  could 
forget  eating  and  drinking  for  days.  His  friends  were  astonished 
that  so  robust  a  body  could  subsist  on  so  little  food,  and  of  his 
contemporary  foes  no  one  dared  to  undertake  to  prove,  or  even 
openly  to  make  the  accusation,  that  in  his  own  conduct  he  denied 
the  zeal  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  rebuke  his  Germans 
for  their  eating  and  drinking.  But  his  freedom  he  reserved  to 
himself.  In  the  evening  he  could  say  to  his  students  at  table: 
"  You  young  fellows,  you  must  allow  the  Elector  and  such  old 
men  like  myself  a  large  draught ;  we  must  seek  our  cushions 
and  pillows  in  some  soporific."  Nor  was  a  suitable  beverage 
absent  during  his  lively  and  mirthful  social  gatherings  with  his 
friends.  He  could  even  call  for  a  good  drink  when  he  had  re- 
ceived bad  news  ;  for  he  said  that  nothing  was  a  better  antidote 
to  this  than  a  Lord's  Prayer  and  good  courage. 

His  bodily  ills  consisted  now  principally  of  his  troubles  in  his 
head,  which  never  entirely  left  him,  and  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased to  new  attacks  of  vertigo  and  faintness.  In  the  morning 
a  weakness  in  the  head  and  dizziness  regularly  appeared.  Stone 
troubles  also  re-appeared  in  1543  of  a  painful  and  dangerous  char- 
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acter.  Earlier  already  a  sore  had  appeared  on  his  left  leg,  which 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  healed.  When  a  new  breaking-out  had 
a  favorable  effect  on  his  head,  his  friend  Ratzeberger,  the  private 
physician  of  the  Elector,  induced  him  to  apply  a  fontanel  and 
keep  it  open.  His  hair  became  white.  Long  already  he  had 
been  calling  himself  an  aged  and  worn-out  man. 

His  body,  however,  retained  its  peculiar  attitude,  with  erect 
head  and  elevated  countenance;  his  features,  especially  around 
the  mouth,  expressed  more  distinctly  than  formerly  the  mild 
firmness  that  had  gone  through  struggles  and  sufferings.  The 
pathos  which  later  portraits  exhibit  was  not  apparent  in  reliable 
former  likenesses,  but  rather  a  melancholy  tinge.  The  deep  fire 
and  power  of  his  spirit  appears  to  have  shown  itself,  without 
Cranach's  pencil  having  been  able  to  reproduce  it,  especially  in 
his  dark  eyes,  which  were  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  old  Wittenberg  rector  Pollich  and  the  legate  Cajetanus 
in  Augsburg.  The  legate  Aleander,  in  Worms,  imagined  that 
his  eyes  had  the  fire  of  a  demon's,  and  which  appeared  to  the 
Swiss  Kessler  to  glitter  like  stars,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  look  at  them.  After  his  death  another  friend  called  them 
falcon's  eyes,  and  Melanchthon  found  in  the  brown  and  yellow 
encircled  pupils  the  courageous  look  of  the  lion. 

This  fire  never  ceased  to  glow  in  Luther.  Under  the  weight 
of  sufferings  and  illness,  it  burst  out  when  a  combat  had  to  be 
fought,  all  the  more  violent  into  flames.  Undoubtedly  this  made 
him  more  sensitive  than  formerly,  and  begat  in  him  an  impatient 
unrest  amid  the  disquietude  of  this  world.  Calmly  and  hopefully 
he  fixed  his  eye  on  that  which  is  beyond. 
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From  the  time  that  the  Emperor  Charles  had  concluded  the 
peace  of  Crespy  with  King  Francis,  he  turned  his  attention  as  a 
sovereign  entirely  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  pope  under 
his  pressure  could  no  longer  postpone  the  Council;  a  bull  of 
November,  1 544,  convoked  it  for  the  following  March  in  Trent 
In  reference  to  the  Turks,  the  Emperor  sought  to  get  free  scope 
by  agreements  and  concessions.  In  1 545  he  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  them,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  French  representa- 
tive. The  final  result  was,  that  the  Turks  left  in  his  hands  the 
fortified  places  along  the  border  which  he  still  occupied,  but 
which  had  been  demanded  back  by  them,  in  consideration  of  a 
tribute  and  a  cessation  of  arms  for  one  year  and  a  half.  "  In  this 
manner,"  says  Luther,  "  a  war  is  conducted  against  those  who  for 
many  years  have  been  proclaimed  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
cause,  and  against  which  the  Romish  Satan  by  the  sale  of  Indul- 
gences has  scraped  together  so  much  money  and  other  booty 
without  end ! " 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Elector  John  had  instructed  his  theolo- 
gians to  draw  up  the  plans  of  reforms,  which,  according  to  the 
decrees  of  Spires  were  to  be  submitted.  January  14,  1545,  they 
transmitted  to  him  a  sketch  from  Melanchthon's  pen.  Luther 
headed  the  signatures.  It  was  the  last  great  document  of  peace 
from  his  hand.  The  sketch  clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated  the 
principles  of  the  Evangelical  church,  but  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  Romish  bishops  should  do  their  duty,  and  proposed  that  if 
they  would  permit  and  foster  the  pure  gospel,  their  authority 
should  be  obeyed.  It  was  too  mild  for  the  Elector.  Chancellor 
Briick,  however,  assured  him  that  Luther  and  all  the  rest  were 
of  one  mind  with  Melanchthon,  although  "  Doctor  Martin's  bois- 
terous spirit*'  did  not  show  itself  in  this  document. 

Here,  too,  Luther  did  not  insist  upon  the  most  stringent  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  himself  em- 
ployed in  the  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
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the  sacrament.  Mention  was  there  made  only  briefly  "  of  the  par- 
taking of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ/'  and  of  the  object  and 
blessings  of  this  partaking  for  the  soul  and  for  faith. 

But  all  the  more  violently  and  vehemently  Luther  just  then 
thundered  against  the  pope  and  popery,  on  which  subjects  the 
sketch  had  been  silent  In  January,  1545,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  letter  in  which  the  holy  father  in  towering  indignation 
cast  reproaches  upon  his  son,  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  the 
decisions  of  Spires.  At  first  he  regarded  this  as  a  forgery,  a 
pasquille,  until  he  was  finally,  especially  by  the  Elector,  assured 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  and  a  similar  letter,  and  was  moved  to 
public  opposition  against  it.  He  thought  that  if  the  breve  was 
authentic  the  pope  would  rather  worship  the  Turks,  or  even 
Satan  himself,  than  submit  to  reforms  according  to  God's  word. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  his  work  "Against  Popery  in  Rome 
Founded  by  the  Devil."  In  this  his  boisterous  spirit  once  more 
entirely  gained  the  ascendancy;  his  wrath  was  poured  out  with 
more  violent  and  reproachful  expressions — probably  stronger  than 
in  any  of  his  previous  denunciations  of  the  Romish  anti-Christ 
The  very  first  word  of  this  book  gives  the  pope  the  title :  "  The 
most  hellish  father."  Luther  was  not  astonished  that  the  words 
"free  Christian  German  Council"  were  pure  poison,  death  and 
perdition  to  him  and  his  court.  He  asks  him,  however,  what 
'  the  object  of  a  Council  was  if  the  pope  in  advance  presumed  to 
change  and  tear  apart  the  decisions  of  a  Council,  as  his  decrees 
loudly  proclaimed.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  better 
to  save  the  expenses  and  labor  of  such  juggling  legerdemain,  and 
say:  "  We  will  worship  and  believe  in  your  diabolical  majesty 
without  any  Councils."  This  piece  of  rascality,  which  the  pope 
designed  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  with  his  own  con- 
vocation of  the  Council,  was  also  nothing  new;  from  the  begin- 
ning they  had  practiced  satanic  wickedness,  treachery,  and  mur- 
der against  the  German  Emperor;  and  Luther  also  recalls  to 
memory  how  a  pope  had  publicly  with  the  sword  caused  the 
noble  blood  of  Konradin  to  be  shed.  In  the  admonition  which 
Pope  Paul  III  had  there  given  to  "  his  son,"  the  emperor  Charles, 
he  had  with  pious  mien  referred  to  the  example  of  the  high 
priest  Eli,  who  had  been  punished  because  he  had  not  admon- 
ished his  sons  on  account  of  their  sins.  Luther  then  refers  him 
to  his,  i.  e.,  the  pope's  real  natural  son,  whom  he  was  busily  enrich- 
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ing  with  possessions.  He  asks  whether  father  Paul  had  nothing 
to  admonish  in  this  one ;  it  was  well  known  how  he  himself,  the 
unsatiable  miser,  together  with  his  son,  were  abusing  the  posses- 
sions of  the  church.  Further,  he  reproaches  the  pope  on  account 
of  his  cardinals  and  surroundings,  who  probably  were  in  no  need 
of  admonitions,  although  they  lived  in  shameless  sodomitical 
practices.  But  indeed,  the  good  son  Carolus  had  been  endeav- 
ing  to  secure  a  happy  peace  and  harmony  in  religious  matters  for 
the  German  fatherland,  had  desired  a  Christian  Council,  and  as 
he  had  been  mocked  like  a  fool  in  this  matter  by  the  pope  for  four 
and  twenty  years,  had  finally  sought  to  arrange  for  a  national 
Council.  This  was  his  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  pope,  who  would 
like  to  see  all  Germany  deluged  in  its  own  blood;  the  pope  could 
never  pardon  him  for  attempting  to  thwart  this  horrible  intention. 
Luther  in  the  introduction  of  his  book  indulges  at  length  in  such 
remarks,  and  finally  says :  "  I  must  end  here,  for  my  head  is  weak 
and  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  subject  which  I  want  to  treat  in 
this  little  book."  There  were  three  things,  namely,  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  pope  was  the  head  of  Christendom,  that  no  one 
could  judge  or  depose  him,  and  that  he  had  brought  the  Roman 
empire  into  the  possessions  of  the  Germans,  as  he  was  forever 
claiming  and  boasting.  On  these  points  Luther  then  again  treats 
with  extensive  argumentation  in  his  book.  In  treating  the  last 
point  we  once  more  hear  him  speak  like  a  genuine  German.  He 
wishes  that  the  emperor  had  let  the  pope  keep  his  ointment  and 
coronation,  for  not  through  these,  but  through  the  choice  of  the 
princes,  a  person  became  an  emperor.  The  pope  had  not  given 
one  hair-breadth  to  the  empire,  but  had  rather  by  lying  and  de- 
ception and  idolatry  stolen  constantly  from  it.  The  book  con- 
cludes :  "  The  Satanic  institution  of  popery  is  the  last  calamity 
on  earth,  and  the  worst  that  all  the  devils  could  do  with  all  their 
power.     God  help  us.     Amen ! " 

Cranach  also  issued  a  number  of  polemical  and  satirical  pictures 
against  the  papacy,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  cynical  coarseness, 
and  among  other  things  also  represent  to  the  Germans  Konradin 
as  he  is  being  executed  by  the  pope  himself;  further  a  German 
Emperor  with  the  pope's  foot  upon  his  neck.  Luther  added  brief 
German  verses  to  these.  One  of  the  pictures  presented  to  him, 
he,  however,  disapproved  of,  because  it  contained  an  insult  to  the 
female  sex. 
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We  have  already  heard  how  little  Luther  expected  from  a 
Council  convoked  by  the  pope.  Naturally  the  Protestants  could 
under  no  circumstances  promise  to  submit  to  tne  one  to  be  held 
at  Trent.  On  the  other  hand  their  demand  that  the  Council 
should  be  a  free  one,  and  Christian  in  their  sense,  was  an  impossi* 
bility  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  thereby  not 
only  an  independence  from  the  pope  was  meant,  which  the  latter 
would  not  concede,  but  also  a  free  return  to  the  only  rule  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  a  possible  opposition  to  tradition  and  the 
decrees  of  former  Councils.  The  Emperor  for  appearance  sake, 
then  yielded  somewhat  to  the  Protestant  States  by  arranging  for 
a  religious  discussion  in  Regensburg,  in  January,  1 546.  In  June 
1545,  he  sent  word  to  the  pope  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself 
for  a  war  against  the  Protestants  before  the  next  year.  The 
Council  was  then  really  opened  in  December,  1545,  without  being 
participated  in  by  the  Protestants. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  newly-opened  gulf  between  Luther  and 
the  Swiss  continued  open  I0  its  whole  depth,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  Agamst  his  "  Brief  Confession,"  there  appeared  in 
the  Spring  of  1545,  a  pointed  reply  written  by  BuUinger.  The 
effect  of  this  could  not  be  conciliatory;  for,  although  the  language 
contrasted  favorably  with  Luther's  as  regards  mildness,  it  boasted 
too  much  of  this,  while  it  (what  e,  g,  Calvin,  too,  criticised  in  it) 
unjustly,  exaggerated  many  things  in  Luther,  upbraided  him  for 
this  manner  of  expression,  and  aided  nothing  to  clearing  up  the 
dogmatical  difficulties.  From  the  impression  it  made  on  Luther 
fears  were  again  entertained  even  in  regard  to  Melanchthon,  who 
had  still  been  corresponding  with  Bullinger  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  especially  was  Melanchthon  himself  filled  with  anxiety.  But 
now  again  Luther  uttered  no  offensive,  suspicious  or  irritating 
word  in  this  direction.  The  Ziarich  men  he  would  only  answer 
briefly,  and  in  passing,  for  he  thought  that  he  had  written  more 
than  enough  against  Zwingli,  and  CEcolampadius,  and  did  not 
want  to  embitter  his  old  age  with  such  proud  and  idle  chatterers. 
Accordingly  he  later  in  a  series  of  theses,  with  which  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  he  answered  a  new  accusation  on 
the  part  of  the  Leyden  theologians,  he  embodied  one  statement 
against  the  Zwinglians,  that  they  and  all  the  abusers  of  the 
.sacrament  who  denied  the  reception  of  the  true  body  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament,  were  truly  heretics,  and  outside  of  the  pale  of 
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the  Christian  church.  Through  this  difference  of  confession  the 
Swiss  remained  excluded  from  the  Schmaldkaldian  league  now 
when  it  was  to  be  tested  by  war. 

Luther,  in  view  of  the  dangers,  remained  firm  in  his  trust  in  the 
God  who  had  helped  so  far,  and  found  in  the  latest  sig^s  of  the 
times  clearer  indications  of  the  end  which  God  would  cause  to 
come.  For  now  he  saw  in  the  disgraceful  humiliation  of  the 
Roman-German  empire,  in  reference  to  the  Turks,  a  sign  of  its 
approaching  collapse,  as  also  in  the  impotency  which  the  Impe- 
rial government  exhibited  over  against  minor  quarrels  in  the  em- 
pire. He  said  that  justice  and  government  no  longer  existed ;  it 
was  an  empire  without  rule.  And  he  rejoiced,  that  with  the  end 
of  the  empire  the  last  day,  the  day  of  salvation,  would  approach. 

More  deeply,  however,  than  by  all  the  threats  of  violence  from 
ihe  Romish  side,  and  all  the  attacks  on  his  teaching,  which  he 
considered  refuted  long  ago  by  his  arguments,  he  who  is  so  often 
accused  from  Romish  quarters  of  a  lack  of  moral  strictness  on 
account  of  his  doctrine  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  was  continually 
aroused  and  excited  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Wittenberg  and 
in  its  University,  against  which  years  before  he  had  already  ad- 
dressed words  of  reproof.  We  hear  in  this  connection  of  the  olfi 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  of  increasing  intemperance  and 
luxury,  especially  at  weddings  and  baptisms,  of  pride  in  dress  and 
indecent  apparel  of  women,  of  tumultuous  noise  on  the  streets, 
of  the  actions  of  lewd  women,  by  whom  especially  the  students 
were  morally  ruined,  of  exorbitant  prices,  cheating  and  usury  in 
business,  also  of  the  inactivity  and  carelessness  of  the  government 
and  the  police  over  against  immorality  and  unchastity.  Things 
of  which,  universally  and  increasingly,  complaints  were  made  in 
German  cities  and  Universities,  became  intolerable  to  the  aged 
Reformer,  who  could  not  effect  an  improvement  in  this  respect  in 
his  own  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  the  summer  of  1 545  he  was  tormented  by  fresh  attacks  of 
calculus.  On  the  festival  of  St  John,  the  torment  of  his  life, 
as  he  writes  to  a  friend,  would  have  destroyed  him  if  God  had 
not  willed  otherwise,  and  adds:  "I  would  rather  be  dead  than 
have  such  a  tyrant." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  sought  recreation  for  body  and  mind  by 
traveling.  He  first  went  with  his  colleague,  Cruciger,  through 
Leipzig  to  Zeitz,  where  the  latter  was  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
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some  ministers.  On  the  way  he  was  much  pleased  at  his  kind 
reception  by  different  friends.  In  Z^itz  he  also  took  part  in  the 
official  transactions.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  on  to  Merse- 
biirg,  for  his  friend,  George  of  Anhalt,  had  seized  the  opportunity 
to  invite  him  urgently,  so  that  he,  as  we  have  stated  before,  could 
be  consecrated  by  him.  But  the  offence  which  he  had  taken  at 
Wittenberg  followed  him  on  the  way,  and  was  still  increased  by 
much  that  he  heard  throughout  the  country  about  this  city.  June 
'  28th  he  then  wrote  from  Zeitz  to  his  wife:  "I  would  be  pleased 
if  I  never  again  return  to  Wittenberg;  my  heart  has  become  cold, 
so  that  I  no  longer  like  to  be  there.  *  *  *  I  will,  therefore  wander 
around  and  eat  the  bread  of  a  beggar,  rather  than  embitter  my 
poor  old  last  days  with  the  disorderly  doings  at  Wittenberg,  and 
have  my  hard  labor  in  vain."  He  even  expressed  the  desire  that 
she  should  sell  the  little  house,  garden  and  land  in  Wittenberg, 
and  settle  in  Zulsdorf ;  the  Elector,  he  thought,  would,  for  at 
least  one  year  of  his  life  that  was  coming  to  an  end,  allow  him  his 
salary,  with  which  she  could  improve  the  property.  This,  if  she 
wished,  she  could  communicate  to  Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon. 

In  this  respect  the  excitement  was,  as  could  be  expected,  only 
transitory.  In  order  to  quiet  him,  Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  University,  the  Mayor  by  the  corpora- 
tion,  and  the  private  physician  by  the  Elector.  The  Elector  also 
gently  reminded  him  that  he  should  have  previously  announced 
his  proposed  tour  to  him,  so  that  he  might  have  been  furnished 
by  him  with  an  escort  and  provisions.  Those  sent  from  Witten- 
berg, where  they  had  met  Luther,  now  attended  the  solemn  con- 
secration of  George  on  the  2d  of  August,  at  Merseburg.  Luther 
remained  with  the  latter  a  few  days  yet  as  a  visitor,  during  which 
time  he  also  preached  in  the  neighboring  halls,  and  received  a 
golden  cup  from  the  Council  of  the  town  as  a  present.  The  tour 
continued  to  be  one  of  recreation.  After  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Elector  at  Torgau,  at  the  latter's  request,  he  returned  on  the  i6th 
of  this  month  to  Wittenberg,  where  an  attempt  was  being  made 
by  city  ordinances  to  suppress  the  evils  complained  of  by  him. 

He  now  also  again  resumed  his  lectures,  in  which  he  was  still 
engaged  on  Genesis,  and  which  he  succeeded  in  finishing  Novem- 
ber 17th.  He  also  preached  several  times  in  Wittenberg,  in 
the  afternoon,  as  it  was  no  longer  advisable  for  him  to  do  this  in 
the  morning,  on  account  of  his  physical  condition.     Further  he 
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proposed  to  add  to  his  first  book  against  popery,  a  second,  and 
also  still  thought  of  issuing  a  work  against  the  sacrament  fanatics. 

With  the  autumn  of  the  year  he  was  called  to  Mansfeld  to 
adjust  a  difficulty  quite  unconnected  with  theology.  The  counts 
of  Mansfeld  had  for  a  long  time  before  been  contending  about 
certain  rights  and  income,  growing  out  of  their  hereditary  privi- 
leges in  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Before  this  already 
they  had  been  earnestly  besought  by  Luther  to  become  reconciled 
for  God's  sake.  Now  they  finally  agreed  to  ask  him  to  attempt 
an  agreement,  for  which  they  also  gained  the  Elector's  permission 
for  him,  although  the  latter  would  rather  have  seen  him  spared 
this  labor.  But  Luther  had  throughout  his  life  retained  a  warm 
and  grateful  heart  for  this  his  home.  Although  he  labored  for 
the  whole  Grerman  fatherland,  still  he  called  this  his  fatherland  in 
a  special  sense.  Although  wearied  with  much  labor,  he  immed- 
iately decided  to  assist  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  he  and  Melanchthon  and  Jonas 
went  there  without  accomplishing  anything,  because  the  counts 
were  compelled  to  depart  for  military  service,  before  anything 
could  be  done  with  them.  But  he  was  ready  for  a  second  at- 
tempt. 

In  the  meantime  Luther  hastily  prepared  a  small  work  in 
reference  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  three  years  previously 
had  been  expelled  from  his  country  by  the  Landgrave  Philip 
and  the  Saxon  princes,  and  now  had  suddenly  attempted  to  regain 
it  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  allied 
princes  and  those  of  Mapsfeld,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender 
his  person.  For,  induced  by  the  chancellor  Briick,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  elector,  Luther  sent  a  message  to  the  latter  and 
to  the  Landgrave,  and  also  published  it,  in  which  he  warns 
against  releasing  such  a  dangerous  prisoner,  as  Philip  for  differ- 
ent reasons  was  inclined  to  do,  and  thus  tempt  God.  Behind 
him  he  saw  the  pope  and  the  papists,  without  whom  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  make  his  incursion ;  it  was  at  least  nec- 
essary to  wait  until  their  secret  purposes  had  been  revealed. 
None  the  less  he  warned  the  victors  against  self-exaltation. 

Once  more  then  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  Melanchthon,  Bugen- 
hagen,  Cruciger,  and  several  others,  he  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  And  before  that  valuable  presents  of  provisions 
had  reached  him  from  the  Elector.     He  spent  the  time  joy- 
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fijily  with  them,  but  could  not  suppress  gloomy  apprehensioas 
of  apostasy  from  the  gospel  which  would  take  place  in  many 
after  his  death. 

In  closing  his  lectures  November  17,  he  said: /'This  then  is 
the  beloved  Genesis  ;  God  grant  that  better  work  be  done  after 
me;  I  can  do  no  more;  I  am  weak;  pray  to  God  that  he  may 
give  me  a  good  and  happy  end."  He  did  not  commence  a  new 
course  of  lectures. 

About  Christmas,  and  in  bitter  cold  weather,  Luther  again 
went  with  Melanchthon  to  Mansfeld.  He  was  very  willing,  as  he 
wrote  to  Duke  Albert,  nothwithstanding  he  had  much  other 
work,  to  risk  the  labor  and  time  in  this  undertaking,  so  that  he 
could  die  joyfully  after  having  first  reconciled  his  dear  sovereigns. 
But  even  now  he  could  not  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
His  concern  for  the  health  of  the  ailing  Melanchthon  drove  him 
away;  promising,  however,  to  come  again.  On  his  way  back 
he  again  preached  in  Halle,  notwithstanding  the  continous  cold 
weather,  but  remarked  at  the  close:  "  Since  it  is  so  very  cold,  I 
will  end  here,  and  besides  you  have  other  good  and  faithful 
preachers,"  etc. 

Full  of  concern  he  had  brought  his  Melanchthon  back.  Now 
when  the  Regensburg  religious  colloquy  was  to  be  held,  and  a 
Wittenberg  theologian  to  be  sent,  he  begged  the  Elector  not  to 
employ  Melanchthon  again  for  this  "  useless  and  injurious  collo- 
quy," especially  since  there  was  no  one  among  the  opponents 
who  amounted  to  anything.  He  wrote:  "What  would  we  do 
were  Magister  Philip  dead  or  sick,  as  he  feally  is,  so  that  I  have  to 
be  glad  that  I  got  him  back  from  Mansfeld  ?  He  must  be  spared 
more  hereafter,  and  he  will  do  more  good  here  in  bed  than  there 
in  the  colloquy — the  young  doctors  must  now  come  forward,  and 
take  the  lead  after  us."  Concerning  the  opponents,  he  then  stated^ 
with  reference  to  the  deliberations  yet  entered  upon  by  them: 
"  They  regard  us  as  asses,  who  do  not  understand  their  blundering 
and  silly  designs." 

The  condition  of  his  own  health  he  describes  in  a  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 17th,  in  the  following  words:  "Old,  decrepid,  dull,  tired, 
cold,  and  now  also  one-eyed,  I  write."  It  seems  that  one  of  his 
eyes  failed  him  at  this  time,  of  which  we  hear  nothing  further. 
Immediately  after,  however,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  for  an. 
old  man  his  condition  was  still  tolerably  good. 
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M elanchthon  was  released  both  from  going  to  Regcnsburg  as 
well  as  from  the  third  tour  to  Mansfeld.  Luther,  however,  ven- 
tured upon  it  in  January.  He  now  took  with  him  his  three  sons,, 
together  with  their  private  tutor,  his  secretary,  so  that  they,, 
too,  could  become  acquainted  with  his  dear  Fatherland.  When 
shortly  before  several  students  who  ate  at  his  table  had  heard  of 
a  strange  and  probably  significant  heavy  stroke  of  a  clock  about 
midnight,  he  said:  "Do  not  be  frightened — this  stroke  signifies 
that  I  am  to  die  soon ;  I  am  tired  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
we  separate  all  the  more  cheerfully,  like  a  satisfied  guest  from  a 
common  inn." 

On  the  23d  of  this  month  he  left  Wittenberg,  where  he  had 
preached  for  the  last  time  on  the  last  Sunday,  the  17th.  He 
reached  Jonas,  in  Halle,  on  the  25th.  It  was  probably  on  this 
occasion  that  he  brought  the  latter  as  a  present,  the  cup  of  fine, 
white  Venetian  glass  that  is  still  preserved  in  Nuremberg,  with 
the  Latin  verse :  "  To  Jonas,  who  is  the  glass,  Luther  gives  a 
glass,  himself  a  glass,  so  that  both  may  know  that  they  are  like 
fragile  glass." 

Floating  ice  and  an  extensive  inundation,  and  powerful  floods, 
kept  him  in  this  city  for  three  days.  The  very  next  day  after  his 
arrival  he  again  preached.  He  reports  to  his  wife,  that  he  was 
consoling  himself  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  and  enjoying 
their  hospitality,  until  the  Saale  would  subside.  While  plea- 
santly spending  the  time  with  his  friends,  he  said  to  them :  '*  My 
dear  friends,  we  are  splendid  companions,  we  eat  and  drink  to- 
gether, but  death  will  sipon  be  at  hand ;  I  am  now  going  to  Eisle- 
ben  and  am  going  to  assist  in  the  reconciliation  of  my  sovereigns, 
the  Counts  of  Mansfeld;  well,  I  know  the  disposition  of  the  men; 
when  Christ  was  engaged  in  reconciling  our  heavenly  Father  and 
the  human  race,  his  lot  was  separation  and  he  had  to  die  in  his 
task ;  God  grant  that  such  may  be  my  fate." 

On  the  28th  the  travelers,  whom  Jonas  now  joined,  proceeded 
on,  crossing  the  still  dangerous  river  near  the  castle  Giebichen- 
stein,  where  the  Saale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  forced  within 
the  narrowest  bed,  and  thus  reached  Eisleben  the  same  day 
where  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  several  other  men  of  rank  were 
awaiting  Luther.  From  the  boundary  line  between  the  Halle 
and  Mansfeld  districts,  a  company  of  more  than  one  hundred 
armed  men,  in  heavy  equipments,  escorted  him.     Just  before  en- 
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tering  the  city  he  was  seized  by  an  oppressive  attack  of  dizziness 
and  faintness,  in  which  he  suffered  pressure  of  the  heart  and  had 
difficulty  in  breathing.  He  ascribed  this  to  a  cold,  as  he  had  just 
previously  gone  a  distance  on  foot,  and  then,  while  perspiring, 
had  reentered  the  carnage.  He  felt,  as  he  writes  to  his  wife,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  near  the  village  Rissdorf,  just  in  front  of  Eisleben,  such 
a  sharp  wind  from  behind,  striking  his  head  through  his  cap, 
that  he  thought  his  brain  would  turn  into  ice.  In  this  letter, 
however,  he  again  made  joking  allusions  to  his  wife,  as  his  "  dear- 
est house-wife,  Madame  Doctor,  Mistress  of  Zulsdorf,"  and  the 
like.  "  But  now  I  am,  thank  God,  in  a  good  condition,  only  that 
some  good  ladies  annoy  me  with  their  kindness."  Days  after 
his  attack  he  again  preached  in  Eisleben. 

Luther  was  assigned  quarters  in  the  Drachstedt  house,  which 
had  been  bought  by  the  Council  and  was  occupied  by  the  town 
clerk,  Albert 

The  deliberations  began  immediately,  and  were  conducted  in 
the  house  just  mentioned.  But  amid  great  difficulties  and  much 
disgust  for  Luther,  they  proceeded  slowly.  He  tried  several 
ways  to  effect  a  compromise.  February  6th  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Melanchthon,  asking  for  a  command  from  the  Elector  for  his 
recall,  in  order  to  influence  the  counts  in  this  way  also,  and  on 
the  following  day,  as  he  writes  to  his  wife,  he  was  already  out 
of  patience ;  but  the  lamentable  condition  of  his  Fatherland  kept 
him  back.  He  was  astounded  at  the  soul-destroying  greed  that 
influenced  the  contestants.  But  he  was  also  indignant  at  the  law- 
yers, each  one  of  whom  haughtily  insisted  upon  his  pretended 
rights;  he  also  would  now  become  a  lawyer,  and  come  amongst 
them  as  a  disturbing  spirit,  who  would  put  a  limit  to  their  pride 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

Besides,  the  multitude  of  Jews  whom  he  found  in  Eisenach  and 
the  vicinity  were  an  offence  to  him.  He  did  not  want  the  counts 
to  grant  too  many  privileges  to  these  who  blasphemed  Christ 
and  Mary,  who  called  Christians  changelings,  impoverished  them, 
and  probably  would,  if  they  could,  slay  them  all.  He  as  a  child 
of  the  country  also  warned  the  congregation  not  to  become 
entangled  with  them. 

Amid  all  these  deliberations  he  yet  delivered  four  sermons,  took 
part  in  confessionals  and  the  Lord's  Supper  twice,  and  ordained 
two  pastors. 
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To  his  wife,  who  was  very  anxious  about  him  and  his  health, 
he  wrote  five  times  in  two  weeks,  from  Eisenach.  To  her  he 
always  writes  in  pleasant  humor  even  when  he  has  unpleasant 
things  to  communicate.  The  expressions  he  employed  in  address- 
ing her,  we  have  seen  above  (p.  484).  He  tells  her  how  well  he  is 
provided  for  with  food  and  drink.  He  reminded  her  of  God 
whose  place  she  was  attempting  to  usurp,  of  the  Smaller  Cate- 
chism, concerning  which  she  herself  had  once  stated  that  every 
thing  in  it  was  said  concerning  her.  He  has  also  to  tell  her  of 
dangers  which  had  befallen  him,  amid  all  her  concern.  Namely, 
fire  had  broken  out  in  the  chimney  in  a  room  adjoining  his,  and 
on  February  9th,  as  he  writes  to  her,  by  virtue  of  her  anxiety,  a 
stone  as  long  as  a  pillow  and  as  broad  as  two  hands  had  almost 
fellen  on  his  head  in  order  to  smash  him  as  in  a  rat-trap.  He 
now  expresses  his  concern:  "If  you  do  not  cease  your  anxiet)' 
the  earth  may  at  last  devour  us  and  all  the  elements  destroy  us." 

He  kept  up  a  steady  correspondence  from  Eisleben  with  Me- 
lanchthon.  To  him  he  yet  sent  three  letters,  the  last  testimonials 
of  his  friendship  for  him.  A  letter  "to  his  kind  and  dear  house- 
wife," and  one  to  Melanchthon,  "  his  most  worthy  brother  in 
Christ,"  dated  February  14th,  are  undoubtedly  the  last  that  he 
ever  wrote. 

In  Eisleben  ample  provisions  were  made  for  the  care  of  his 
suffering  body.  He  also  went  to  bed  early  in  the  evening,  after 
having  prayed  fervently  standing  at  the  window  as  was  his  habit. 
The  calculus  trouble  gave  him  no  annoyance  here,  only  he  was 
strongly  taxed  and  tired.  His  last  sermon  on  Sunday,  February 
14th,  he  concluded  with  the  words :  "  This  and  much  more  could 
be  said  concerning  this  Gospel,  but  I  am  weak  and  we  will  now  be 
satisfied."  He  was  much  troubled  because  he  had  forgotten  to 
bring  with  him  a  corrosive  salve  with  which  he  kept  open  his 
fontanel  and  because  this  had  almost  been  healed.  He  knew 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  physician  this  was  dangerous. 

Finally,  however,  his  endeavors  with  his  "sovereigns"  were 
crowned  with  a  success  beyond  expectation.  Already  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  a  compromise  on  the  main  point  had  been  achieved, 
and  the  different  members  of  the  ducal  family  were  themselves 
glad,  and  the  young  men  and  ladies  of  the  two  lines  instituted 
amusements  together.  "  Thus,"  writes  Luther  to  his  Kathe,  "  it  is 
evident  that  God  is  the  ex  auditor  precum  (the  hearer  of  prayers.") 
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He  sends  her  some  trout  as  a  present  from  the  wife  of  Count 
Albert.  He  announces  to  her:  "We  hope  to  return  home  this 
week,  if  God  thus  wills." 

On  the  i6th  and  17th  of  this  month,  the  compromise  on  all  the 
points  in  question  was  concluded  in  due  form.  This  also  em- 
braced special  arrangements  in  respect  to  the  income  of  churches 
and  schools,  to  which  these  owe  a  liberal  endowment  to  the 
present  day.  On  the  i6th  Luther  said  at  table :  '*  I  will  not  tarry 
any  longer,  I  will  go  to  Wittenberg,  and  there  die  and  give  the 
worms  a  corpulent  Doctor  for  food." 

However,  already  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  his  friends  were 
influenced  by  Luther's  condition  to  beg  of  him  not  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  deliberations^ and  after  that  he  did  nothing  but 
add  his  signature.  To  Jonas  and  the  count's  court  preacher 
Colius,  who  remained  with  him  as  company,  he  already  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  probably  decreed  that  he  should  lemain 
in  Eisleben,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  before  supper  he  felt  a 
pressure  in  his  breast,  for  which  reason  he  was  rubbed  with  warm 
cloths.  He  felt  relieved  by  this,  went  to  the  table  from  his  room 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  into  the  family  dining-room,  because  soli- 
tude was  unpleasant  to  him,  and  was  then  in  good  humor  with  the 
others  at  the  table,  and  spoke  as  was  his  custom  both  in  cheerful 
as  well  as  in  earnest,  thoughtful  and  pious  words. 

But  as  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  his  room  and  had  spoken 
his  customary  evening  prayer,  he  again  felt  ill  and  oppressed. 
After  having  been  rubbed  again  with  warm  cloths,  and  had 
taken  medicine  brought  by  Count  Albert  himself,  he  then 
lay  down  about  nine  o'clock  on  his  leather-covered  lounge,  and 
enjoyed  a  quiet  sleep  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Awakening, 
he  recited  the  words  (spoken  in  Latin)  "Into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,  thou  hast  delivered  me,  O  faithful  God," 
and  then  went  to  his  bed  in  the  adjoining  room,  where  he 
again  slept  until  i  o'clock,  breathing  regularly.  Then  he  awoke, 
called  to  his  servant  to  make  a  fire  in  the  room,  which  was 
already  very  warm,  and  then  complained  to  Jonas :  "  O  Lord 
God,  how  ill  I  am ;  alas,  I  think  I  shall  remain  here  in  Eisleben, 
where  I  was  born  and  baptized."  Under  this  oppressive  feeling 
he  arose,  walked  into  the  other  room  without  assistance,  again 
commending  his  soul  to  God  in  the  same  words  as  before,  walked 
up  and  down  once  more,  and  amid  renewed  complaints  about  the 
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pressure  in  his  breast,  he  again  lay  down  on  the  lounge.  His  two 
sons,  Martin  and  Paul,  who  had  before  this  been  spending  most 
of  their  time  with  relatives  in  Mansfeld,  but  had  now  returned  to 
him  (John  was  still  absent),  his  servant  and  Jonas  were  with  him 
all  night.  Now  Colius,  who  had  remained  at  home,  hastened  to 
him;  also  the  young  theological  friend  of  the  count's,  John  Auri- 
faber,  who  was  generally  in  Luther's  company,  together  with 
Jonas  and  Colius ;  further,  the  town  clerk  and  his  wife,  two  phy- 
sicians. Count  Albert  and  his  wife,  who  was  especially  active  in 
her  care  for  the  invalid;  later  also  came  a  certain  Count  von 
Schwarzburg  and  his  wife,  who  were  visiting  their  friends  at  Mans- 
feld.  The  rubbing  and  the  application  of  warm  cloths  and  the 
medicines  no  longer  afforded  relief  to  the  suffering  Luther.  He 
now  began  to  perspire.  The  friends  were  ready  to  hope  that 
this  indicated  a  favorable  effect,  but  he  replied:  "It  is  a  cold, 
dead  perspiration ;  I  will  render  up  my  spirit."  He  then  com- 
menced in  a  loud  voice  to  thank  God  that  he  had  revealed  his 
Son  to  him,  whom  he  had  confessed  and  had  loved,  and  whom  the 
impious  and  godless  pope  blasphemed.  To  God  and  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  he  cried :  "  Take  my  poor  soul  into  thy  hands ! 
Although  I  must  leave  this  body  behind  me,  yet  I  know  I  shall 
abide  with  Thee  forever."  Then  he  quoted  Scriptures,  and  espec- 
ially three  times  repeated  the  words  in  John  iii. :  "  For  God  so 
loved  the  world,"  etc.  After  Colius  had  yet  given  him  a  spoon- 
ful of  medicine,  he  again  said :  "  I  depart,  and  will  yield  up  my 
spirit,"  and  three  times,  in  quick  succession,  he  repeated  the 
words:  "Father,  in  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  thou  hast 
delivered  me,  O  faithful  God."  Then  he  became  entirely  quiet 
and  closed  his  eyes  without  answering  those  who  were  apply- 
ing the  different  remedies  in  his  behalf  and  were  address- 
ing him.  Jonas  and  Colius,  however,  after  his  pulse  had  been, 
rubbed  with  strengthening  lotions,  asked  him  the  question  loudly : 
"  Reverende  Pater  (reverend  father),  do  you  abide  by  Christ  and. 
the  doctrine  as  you  have  taught?"  He  then  answered  with  a 
distinctly  heard  "  Yes."  Then  he  turned  upon  his  right  side  and 
went  to  sleep.  He  continued  to  lie  thus  for  a  quarter  of  an.  hour, 
his  feet  and  his  nose  became  cold,  and  he  drew  a  deep  and  gentle 
breath  and  was  dead.  It  was  on  Thursday,  between,  two  and: 
three  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  February. 

The  remains,  dressed  in  white,  were  laid  upon^  su  bed  and  then: 
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placed  in  a  coffin  hastily  made  of  zinc.  Many  hundreds,  high  and 
low,  came  hither  to  view  them.  Already  on  the  first  forenoon 
a  likeness  of  the  corpse  was  painted  by  an  artist  in  Eisleben,  and 
on  the  following  forenoon,  by  Luke  Fortenagel  of  Halle.  Forte- 
nagel's  picture  is  probably  the  original  of  those  we  see  at  various 
places  under  Cranach's  name,  and  which  perhaps  really  did 
come  from  Cranach's  studio. 

The  Elector  John  Frederick,  immediately  insisted  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  Luther  should  find  their  last  resting  place  in 
Wittenberg.  The  Mansfeld  Counts  wanted  at  least  to  show  them 
the  last  honors.  After  they  had  already  been  brought  to  St 
Andrews  church  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  and  a  funeral  ser- 
mon had  been  delivered  on  this  day  by  Jonas,  and  another  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  by  Colius,  the  solemn  funeral  procession  be- 
gan its  march  on  the  20th,  at  noon.  At  the  head  were  a  troop 
of  light  armed  riders,  about  fifty  in  number,  together  with  the 
sons  of  the  Counts  in  order  to  escort  the  body  to  its  destination. 
All  the  Counts  and  Countesses,  together  with  their  visitors,  among 
whom  were  also  a  prince  of  Anhalt,  the  city  officials,  the  school- 
children, and  the  majority  of  the  populace  followed  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Eisleben. 

In  the  villages  on  the  road  the  bells  tolled ;  old  and  young 
came  to  see.  In  Hialle  the  coffin,  after  it  had  been  received  with 
like  solemnity,  was  placed  in  the  chief  church  of  the  city,  during 
the  night  between  the  20th  and  the  2 1st.  Here  a  mask  was 
also  taken  in  wax.  This  was  then  set  up  in  the  library-room  of 
the  church  like  the  image  of  a  live  person,  in  which  operation, 
of  course,  improvements  were  made  in  the  original  features  by 
the  insertion  of  eyes  and  changing  tlie  mouth.  This  is  of  as- 
sistance to  us  in  completing  our  pictures  of  Luther's  external 
appearance,  especially  in  reference  to  the  high  forehead  which 
is  not  so  apparent  in  Cranach's  pictures  of  Luther,  as  in  these 
the  head  is  thrown  back.  The  two  representations  of  the  dead 
Luther  which  we  yet  possess  retain  their  value,  although  we 
must  regret  that  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Halle  painter 
and  the  artist  in  wax  did  not  reproduce  him. 

On  the  2 1st  the  body  was  taken  to  Kemberg  also,  after  it  had 
been  received  on  the  Saxon  boundary  line  by  representatives  of 
the  Elector.  Not  till  the  morning  of  the  22d  did  it  finally  reach 
Wittenberg.     Here  it  was  immediately  and  solemnly  conveyed 
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through  the  whole  length  of  the  town  to  the  castle  church.  It 
was  a  long  and  sad  train ;  at  the  head  were  the  high  representa- 
tives of  the  Elector,  and  the  Mansfeld  horsemen,  and  the  young 
counts ;  behind  the  coffin  the  widow  in  a  small  carriage,  together 
with  other  women,  Luther's  sons,  and  his  brother  Jacob,  and 
other  relatives  from  Mansfeld,  then,  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, city  Council,  and  inhabitants  of  Wittenberg.  In  the  church 
Bugenhagen  delivered  a  sermon ;  Melanchthon,  who  immediately 
after  the  reception  of  the  sad  news,  had  expressed  his  sorrow 
to  his  students  in  a  public  announcement,  as  representative  of 
the  University,  delivered  a  Latin  oration. 

Through  the  whole  Evangelical  church  the  voice  of  lamentation 
re-echoed.  Luther  was  lamented  as  a  prophet  of  Germany,  as 
an  Elijah  who  had  overthrown  idolatry  and  had  re-established 
the  pure  word  of  God.  As  Elisha  called  out  to.  Elijah,  Melanch- 
thon called  to  him :  "  Alas,  departed  are  the  chariot  and  the  horse- 
men of  Israel  1 "  Fanatical  papists,  however,  pursued  him  even 
after  his  cjeparture  with  slander  and  lies;  already  a  year  before 
he  died  a  silly  story  about  his  horrible  death  had  been  in  circula- 
tion among  them. 

Luther  during  his  whole  life  troubled  himself  but  little  about 
the  praise  or  abuse  of  men,  but  rather  according  to  the  direction 
of  his  great  teacher,  Paul,  by  honor  and  dishonor,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report  he  unwaveringly  pursued  the  way  on  which 
he  felt  himself  led  from  above.  His  historical  picture  also,  when 
drawn  in  simplicity  and  truth,  will  always  in  itself  testify  to  the 
worth  of  the  great  man,  and  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
eternal  purpose,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  body  and 
soul,  and  also  honor  and  fame  before  the  world. 

THE  END. 
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A. 

Absolution,  190. 

Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles,  180. 

JEsopt  Fables  of,  353. 

Agricola,  rector  at  Eisleben,  231.  Lu- 
ther's guest,  ib.  Hyper- Lutheran,  322, 
323,  412,  430.  Conduct,  429.  Apol- 
ogizes, 431. 

Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  178. 

Alber,  of  Reutlingen,  302. 

Albert,  Archbishop,  his  character,  99. 
Patron  of  Tetzel,  107.  Cardinal,  120. 
Work  on  relics,  237.  Rupture  with 
Luther,  426.     In  trouble,  446. 

Albert  of  Brandenbui^,  Lutheran,  262. 

Albert  of  Mansfeld,  Lutheran,  261. 

Aleander,  papal  legate,  198,  211,  214, 
216,  224. 

Alexander  VI.,  corrupt  pope,  43. 

Altenstein,  L.  captured  at,  224. 

Ambrosius  Catharinus,  Roman  theologian, 
205. 

Amsdorf,  friend  of  L.,  89,  214,  224,  248. 
Consecrated  bishop  by  L.,  447. 

Anabaptists,  335. 

Anhalt,  Prince  of,  304. 

Anna,  Saint,  worship  of,  43,  64. 

Apocrypha,  translation,  388. 

Apostolic  succession,  denied,  448. 

Aquinas,  scholastic  doctor,  107,  125. 

Argula,  proposes  to  L.,  291. 

Aristotle,  89. 

Amoldi,  teacher  of  L.,  61. 

Augsburg  Confession,  356-61. 

Augsburg,  Diet  of  1518,  object  of,  120. 

Augsburg,  Diet  of  1530,  350. 

Augustin,  64.  Theology  of,  67.  L's  mas- 
ter, 81,  84,  92. 

Augustin  von  Alveld,  178. 


Augustinian  monks,  order  of  and  nilei, 

62,  66,  69. 
Augustus  of  Anhalt,  451. 
Aurogallus,  Hebraist,  254. 
Authors  at  Wittenberg,  232. 

B. 

Babylonian  Captivity,  188,  230. 

Baccalaureate,  L's,  75. 

Bann,  popish,  118. 

Baptism  in  Church  of  Rome,  1 89 

Barnim  of  Pomerania,  404. 

Bartholomew,  Bernhardi,  marries,  234. 

Bernard,  St.,  69,  72. 

Bible,  translation  of,  388,  424. 

Birth  of  L.,  27-30. 

Bishops,  power  of,  366,  376.     L's  opinion 

on,  208.     L.  consecrates  Amsdorf,  447. 
Bohemians,   109,   114,   144,  149.     Utra- 

quists,  420. 
Books,  burning  of,  199. 
Brentz,  308.     At  Marburg,  346. 
Brothers  Null,  pious  fraternity,  37. 
Briick,  Chancellor,  212,  316,  363,  424. 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  481. 
Bucer,  217,  302,  368,  409:    On  Lord's 

Supper,  302,  398. 
Bugenhagen,  Pastor  at  Wittenberg,  231, 

252,  308,  317,  370. 
Bull,  papal,  191-94,  197.     Burned  by  L«, 

200.     At  Liibeck,  370. 
Bullinger,  Swiss  theologian,  <.oy. 

c. 

Cajetan,  papal  legate  to  L.,  I  7.  L«  ap- 
pears before  him,  11 8-1 28. 

Capito,  302, 408.  On  Lord's  Supper,  302. 

Caraccioli,  198. 

Carlstadt,  friend  of  L.,  89,  109.  Dis- 
putes   with    Eck,    140.     Mystic,  273. 
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Death,  276.    Ambition,  232.      Icono- 

clasm,  243. 
Caspar  Tauber,  martyr,  263. 
Catechisms,  L.*s.,  325. 
Catholic  Refutation,  364. 
Celibacy,  L.  on,  235. 
Charles  V.,  elected,  135,  150.     Training, 

209.  Conduct  toward  L.,  222. 
Children  of  L.,  459. 
Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  306. 
Christian,  Liberty,  L.  on,  195-265. 
Christian  Nobles,  address  to,  180-86. 
Christian  Schools,  268. 

Church  and  State,  L.  on,  312,316. 

Church  of  Rome,  holds  fundamental  doc- 
trines, 40.     Corruptions  of,  43. 

Church  Postils,  252.     Useful,  324. 

Qement  VI.  pope,  on  Indulgence,  112. 

Clement  VII.  pope,  260. 

Coat  of  Arms,  L.'s,  28,  360. 

Coburg,  357,  363.     Labors,  353. 

Cochlaeus,  enemy  of  L.,  228.  On  L.*s, 
New  Test.,  253. 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  356-61. 

Confession  of  Strasburg,  368. 

Conrad,  I/s  relative  at  Eisenach,  38. 

Conrad  Wimpina,  Tetxel's  Theses,  107. 

Constance,  Council  of,  145. 

Cordatus,  friend  of  L.,  432. 

Cotta,  Madam,  39. 

Councils,  217,  302,368,398,409. 

Count  Ulrich,  396. 

Cranach,  painter,  32,  156.  Burgomaster, 
32.  Friend  of  L.,  pictures  by,  203, 
294,  354.    Caricatures,  477. 

Crotus,  friend  of  L.,  53-4,  170-1,  174-5, 
215.     Apostate,  395. 

Cruciger,  friend  of  L.,  342. 

Cyprian,  church  Father,  448. 

Cyrick,  L.'s  nephew,  354. 

D. 

Death  of  L.*8  mother,  376. 

Decree  of  Augsburg,  371. 

Denk,  John — ^banished   from  NUmberg, 

302. 
Diet  of  Worms,  207.     Preparations  for, 

210.  L.'s  journey  to,  214.  Arrival,  217. 
Conduct  at,  217-223.  Leaves  and  is 
captured,  223. 


Dietrich,  Veit,  L.'8  secretary,  36a 

Doctor  of  Theology,  L.  made,  81. 

Doctrine,  L.'s,  322. 

Domestic  affairs  of  L.,  317. 

Duke  of  Brunswick,  287. 

Duke  Erich,  221.  ' 

Duke  George  invites  L.  and  Eck  to  din- 
ner, 142,  222,  303.  Insincerity,  307. 
L.'s  reply  to,  374.     Death  of,  175,435. 

Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbattel, 
L.  ridicules  him,  441. 

Duke  John,  the  Elector's  brother,  224. 

Duke  Moritz,  449. 

E. 

Ebenburg,  Sickingen's  castle,  202,  217. 

Eberlin  von  Ganzburg,  202,  232. 

Eck,  Dr.  John,  character,  108,  143.  Dis- 
putes with  Carlstadt,  140.  Disputes 
with  L.,  141.  His  book,  109, 116,  218- 
19.  Personal  features,  143.  Wants 
L.*s  books  burned,  147. 

Eck,  Chancellor — questions  L.  at  Worms, 
218. 

Ein  Teste  Burg,  266,  321. 

Eisenach,  L.  at  school,  37,  39,  48. 
Sings  for  bread,  38.  What  was  taught, 
40-43,  46.     Conference  at,  407. 

Eisleben,  L.'s  birth  place,  27. 

Elector,  death  of,  285.     (See  Frederick.) 

Elector  John,    death,    380.      Character, 

381-87. 
Elizabeth  de  Rochlitz,  436. 

Emser,  L.'s  enemy,  149,  203.  Abuses  L., 
327.     Plagiarism,  254. 

End  of  the  World,  L.*s  views,  456. 

"  English  Sweat,"  a  disease,  341. 

Enslaved  Will — L.*s  reply  to  Erasmus, 
271. 

Erasmus,  character  of,  91.  Rupture  with 
L.,  270.  On  Free  Will,  271.  L.*s  opin- 
ion of,  271. 

Erfurt — L.  a  student,  49.  Fmds  Bible,  55. 
Accident,  57.  Studies,  50-54.  Mas- 
ter's degree,  54.  Serious  thoughts,  55. 
Sickness,  56.  Lightning,  57.  Enters 
cloister,  61.  Duties  and  ser\'ices,  63. 
Mental  struggles,  64-68.  Conversion, 
71.     Professor,  73. 
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F. 

Father,  Us,  death  of,  354. 

Ferdinand,  brother  of   Charles  V.,  174, 

371.     King  of  the  Romans,  371. 
Folk  lore — L.  patronises,  47. 
Francis,  King  of  France,  174. 
Frankfort,  436. 

Franz  v.  Sickingen.     (See  Sickingen.) 
Frederick    the    Wise.        Character,    74. 

Friend  of  L.,  iii,   117.     Death,  285. 

Frederick  and   L.,  221-23.      Collects 

relics,  102. 
Frederick   (John),  the   elector's  brother, 

224. 
Free  Will,  271,  327. 
Fu^ers,  bankers  of  Augsburg,  99,  185. 

G. 

Gabriel  Zwilling,  234. 

Galatians,  epistle  to,  388. 

Genesis,  L.  on,  434. 

George,  Duke    of   Saxony.     (See  Duke 

George.) 
George  of  Anhalt,  390. 
George  von  Frundberg,  218. 
German  Bible  published,  253. 
German  Mass,  309,  314. 
"  German  Theology,  The,"  86. 
Giebichenstein  castle,  483. 
Glapio,  confessor,  212-13,  217. 
Golden  Rose,  129,  150. 
Gotha,  216. 

H. 

Hadrian,  pope,  259. 

Hagenau,  meeting  at,  440. 

Hans,  L.'s  son,  318,  355. 

Harmuth,  Kuight,  251,  274. 

Hebrew,  L.'s  knowledge  of,  254. 

Heidelberg,  journey  to,  no.  Disputation 
at.  III. 

Heins,  pastor,  252. 

Held,  236. 

Hennig  Goede,  professor  at  Erfurt,  54. 

Henry  VIH.,  307, 327, 375.  L.'s  contro- 
versy with,  306.  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  256.     L.'s  letter  to,  327. 

Henry  Vecs,  martyr,  263,  270,  406. 

Herman  von  Wied,  45 1 . 

Hess,  170,  308,  319. 


Hoogstraten,  108. 

Humanists,  51,  53,  90.  L.'s  relations  to, 
165. 

Huss,  92.     Doctrines  of,  145. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  character,  166, 
171-74.  Services,  178,  198.  Writings, 
202.  Proposes  insurrection,  198.  De- 
fence of  L.,  202-4. 

Hymns,  Luther's,  266. 

I. 

Iconoclasts,  274. 
Immaculate  Conception,  64. 
Indulgence,  nature  of,  97-104.     Price  of, 

102.     L.  against,  102.     Controversy, 

106.     (See  Leo,  Tetzel.) 
Infallibility  of  the  pope,  1 14. 

J. 

Jews,  L.'s  opinion  of,  486. 

Jqachim  I.,  436. 

John  Esch,  mart3rr,  263. 

John  Frederick,  214,  229.  Appoints  a 
bishop,  447. 

John  Lange,  82. 

Jonas,  Justus,  friend  of  L.,  29,  169,  248, 
319.  Pastor,  446.  Provost  at  Witten- 
berg, 232,  483. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  97, 134. 

K. 

Kahle,  274. 

Kaspar  Sturm,  214. 

Katharina  v.  Bora,  291,  316,  320,  354, 

461,  465. 
Kessler,  John,  Swiss  student,  246. 
Knight  George,  at  Wartburg,  227. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  218. 

L. 

Landgrave  Philip,  303,  312,  345,  436. 
Marries  a  sister  of  John  Frederick,  404. 
Lange,  John,  friend  of  L.,  82,  89,  169. 
Languages,  L's  opinion  of,  423. 
Last  Will  of  L.,  467. 
Latin  Bible  at  Erfurt,  55. 
Laurentius  Valla,  172. 
Laymen,  L.  on,  177,  198. 
Leipzig  disputation,  135. 
Lemnius,  428. 
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Leo  X.,  character  of,  97.    L.'i  relations  to, 

115.     Breve  to  Frederick,  129. 
Leonard  Kayier,  martyr,  319. 
Leonard  Koppa,  292. 
"  I>etten  of  Ob»cure  Men,"  91. 
liberty  of  a  Christian,  195. 
Lindeman,  L.'s mother's  name,  28. 

Unk,  Wenceslaus,  Prior,  L.'s  friend,  82, 
168,  317. 

Litany  of  L.,  309. 

Lord's  Supper,  158,  189,  250,  345,  409, 
411.  419. 

LUbeck,  370. 

Luther,  birth,  parents,  name,  27.  Early 
training,  baptism,  34-8.  At  Magde- 
burg and  Eisenach,  37.  Sickness  and 
poverty,  38.  At  Erfurt  (see  Erfurt.) 
Enters  convent,  and  struggles,  57.  To 
Rome.  His  various  degrees  and  offices, 
7 1-80.  Doctrine,  84-1 1 5.  Indulgence 
controversy  (see  Indulgence.)  Writer, 
preacher,  professor,  152.  University, 
155.  (See  Parents,  Eisleben,  Eisenach, 
Wittenberg,  Lord's  Supper,  Peasant's 
War,  Melanchthon,  Wartburg,  Coburg, 
Augsburg,  Domestic  Life,  Death.) 

Luther's  father,  Hans,  62,  71,  72.  Death, 

354. 
Luther  under  John  Frederick,  385. 

Luther*s  hymnology,  marriage,  290.  Sick- 
nesses, 316-18,368,414,  417,442.  L.'s 
weakness  in  the  affair  of  the  landgrave, 
438.  Liberality,  469.  Recreations, 
470.  Humility,  471.  Music,  473. 
Personal  appearance,  474.  Last  year, 
476.  Last  publication,  476.  L.  on 
the  Swiss,  478.  Grief  at  the  morals  of 
Wittenberg,  479.  Work  on  Genesis, 
4S0.  Reception  at  Mansfeld,  483.  De- 
liberations, 483.  Sickness  at,  484.  Let- 
ter to  his  wife,  485.  Dying,  486.  Dead, 
488.     Funeral,  488. 

M. 

Magdaleno,  L.*s  daughter,  464. 
Mogdebuig,  L.  at  school,  37.     Sickn 

at,  38. 
Magnificat,  comment  on,  229. 
Manheim,  city  of,  126. 


Mansfeld,  L.'s  boyhood  at,  31-2. 
Mansfeld,  Dukes  of,  28,  34,  237. 
Marburg  Conference,  342-45. 

of,  345- 

Margaretha  v.  der  Saal,  437. 

Martinus  Rufus,  Humanist,  90. 

Martyrs  of  Reformation,  189. 

Mass,  Romish,  abuse  of,  231-37,  393. 
L's  opinion  of,  393. 

Matthesius,  biographer  of  L.,  34-37f  4^ 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  death,  120,  123. 

Melanchthon,  character,  153-167,  432, 
439.  Distress  at  L's  marriage,  295. 
His  "  Loci,'*  231,  471.  Timidity,  245. 
Writes  Augsburg  Confession,  356.  Cor- 
responds with  L.  at  Coburg,  357.  Pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg,  117.  Influence 
as  teacher,  115.  L's  opinion  of,  154. 
Urbanity  of,  167.  Defends  L.,  187. 
Mistake  in  the  affair  of  the  Landgrave. 

438. 
Michel  Sticfel,  232. 

Miltitz,  pope's  agent,  129,  130.  Rebukes 
Tetsel,  188,  193.  Unsuccessful  with 
L.,  150. 

M5hra,  L.'s  father  bom  there,  27.  Char- 
acter of  people,  28.     L.  visits  it,  223. 

Mosellanus,  describes  L.,  143,  and  Eck, 

143. 
MUuztr,  fanatic,  245.     Attacks  L.,  275, 

277.  397- 
Myconius,  L.*s  friend,  314,  409. 

N. 

Name,  Luther,  27. 
Nicolas  Hausman,  391. 
Nimptxsh,  Cloister,  292. 
Ninety-five  Theses,  102,  313. 
Null  Briider,  pious  fraternity,  37. 
Nilrnbcrg,  168,  250.     Religious  Peace  of, 
380.     Diet  at,  259. 

O. 
Occam,  English  scholastic,  66. 
CEcolampadius,  a  Zwinglian,    168,  J02, 

33".  345- 
Oemler,  L.'s  young  friend,  36. 

Ordination,  191. 

Oriamund,  276,  278,  279. 
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Pack,  337. 

Paltz,  66. 

Parents  of  L.,  27,32, 44.  Mother*s  name, 
28.  Father's  character,  29.  Move  to 
Mansfeld,  31.  Children,  32.  Father's 
piety,  44.  Displeased  with  Martin,  62. 
Present  at  consecration,  72.  (See  Lu- 
ther's father.) 

Paul  III.,  pope,  401. 

Peasants'  War,  270,  280.  L.*s  conduct 
towards,  283.     Peasants,  ignorance  of, 

324- 

Penance,  190. 

Person  of  Christ,  L.  on,  333. 

Peter  Lombard,  75. 

Petzensteiner,  at  L.'s  capture,  229. 

Pfeiffer,  Manser's  friend,  279. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  (See  Land- 
grave.) 

Philosophy,  53. 

Pirkheimer,  168.     Apostate,  204. 

Plague  at  Wittenberg,  318,  320. 

Pollich,  learned  man,  74,  81. 

Pomeranius.     (See  Bugenhagen.) 

Pope  Paul  IIL,  401. 

Postils.     (See  Church  P.) 

Prierias,  enemy  of  L.,  108.  On  pope's 
supremacy,  164,  178. 

Prophets  of  Zwickao,  243-45,  250. 

Protestant  Alliance,  346. 

Protestant,  name,  339. 

Protestant  princes  at  Schmaldkald  Alli- 
ance, 37.  , 

Prussia,  the  first  Protestant  country,  262. 

Psalms,  L.'s  lectures  on,  76-9. 

R. 

Ratzeberger,  L.'s  physician,  34,  37. 

Reformation,  progress  of,  261. 

Regensburg,  Diet  at,  441. 

Reinecke,  mine  bailiff,  37. 

Relics,  447. 

Reuchlin,  Greek  scholar,  90,   168,  173. 

No  friend  of  L.,  169. 
Rings  of  L.,  296. 
Rome,  L.  sent  to,  76-9. 
Rarer,  388. 
Roth,  L.'s  friend,  325. 
Ruhl,  L.'s  friend,  285,  316. 


Sacrament,  189. 

Sacraments,  Romish,  19a 

Sacramentarians,  328. 

Safe  conduct,  217. 

Saint  Alexius,  58. 

Saint  Bernard,  69,  72. 

Schauenberg,  186. 

Schmaldkald  League,  372-74. 

Schoeniz,  423. 

Schuerl,  a  jurist,  109,  168. 

Schurf,  jurist,  218,  223,  248,  317. 

Schwenkfeld,  opposes  L.,  331. 

Sebastian  Weinman,  55. 

Secular  government,  L.  on,  257. 

Sedidon,  L.'s  warning  against,  240. 

Sententarius,  75-6. 

Sickingen,  Fraiu  v.,  173,  176,  216,  225, 

260. 
Simon  Pastoris,  140. 
Spalatih,  90,  118,  1 21. 
Spengler,  168,  360,  366. 
Spire,   Diet,  337-39.  347- 
Staupitz,  63,  70,  79, 1 1 1, 123.  Disaffected, 

270.     Death,  270. 
Student  life  at  Erfurt,  49-52. 
Swabach,  346. 
Swabian  League,  396. 
Swaven,  Peter,  219,  223. 
Sybilla,  wife  of  John  Frederick,  386 

T. 

Table  Talk,  469. 
Tauler,  186. 
Teachers  of  L.,  49,  50. 
Tetzel,  100-7. 
Theses,  Ninety-five,  9". 
Torgau,  League  of,  315,  369. 
Trebonius,  teacher  of  L.,  39. 
Trutvetter,  teacher  of  L.,  49,  75,  89. 
Turkish  War,  31  .     L.  on,  337,  348, 379. 

U. 
Universal  priesthood,  311. 
Usury,  L.  on,  426. 


Veit  Dietrich,  352 


V. 


Veit  Dietrich,  352. 

Vergerius,  Cardinal,  401.    Interview  with 
L.,  402.     His  opinion  of  L.,  404. 
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Visitation,  niles  of,  311,  314,  321-23,384. 
Von  Berlepsch,  227. 

w. 

War,  L.  opposed  to,  340. 

Wartburg,  224r-28.    L.'s  residence  at,  227. 

Labors,  228.    Recreations,  230.  Trials, 

230,  243. 
Wenceslaus  Link,  prior,  82,  125. 
WicklifT,  421. 
Winkler,  murdered,  319. 
Witches,  46. 
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fllGIBMUinyB  BLTTSH. 

BT  UV.  O.  m.  W.  SCOTT,  D.  2>.,  VITOHBUSO. 

It  WM  the  remembzance  of  Sigis- 
mtind^s  blneh  at  Constanoe  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Ctormany,  that, 
humanly  speaking,  saved  the  life  of 
Martin  Luther  at  Worms.  To  speak 
accurately,  it  was  John  Huss,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  helped  to  save 
Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
*'  The  angel  of  martyrdom  is  brother 
to  the  angel  of  victory/'  The  cour- 
ageous action  and  manly  words  of 
John  Huss,  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance in  1^5,  operated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Martin  Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  in  1521. 

The  story  of  Sigismund's  blush  and 
Its  result  may  be  new  to  mauy. 
Now,  when  Luther's  name  is  often 
mentioned,  in  view  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  birth,  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat  it.  John  Huss 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  to  answer  charges 
preferred  against  him.  He  felt  con- 
I  vinced  that  a  simple  statement  of  the 
I  ground  of  his  belief  would  relieve 
him  of  every  charge  of  heresy.  He, 
therefore,  asked  Sigismund,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  for  a  safe  conduct 
to  Constance  and  back  to  Prague. 
The  Diet  at  Prague  also  asked  for 
the  pass.  The  safe  conduct  in  the 
usual  form  was  readily  granted  by 
the  Emperor.  In  spite  of  this  war- 
rant of  security  Huss  was  arrested 
at  Constance,  and,  loaded  with  chains, 
was  brought  before  the  Council  and 
falsely  accused*  Befusing  to  recant 
his  statement  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  superior  to  the  authority  of  men, 
his  death  was  determined.  When  on 
July  6,  1415,  John  Huss  appeared 
before  the  Council  to  receive  sentence 
of  death,  the  Emperor  was  present, 
seated  on  his  throne.  Aa  Huss  in 
his  final  vindication  spoke  of  the 
safe  conduct  he  had  received  and 
which  had  been  violated,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  Sigismund.  "A 
deep  blush  at  once  mounted  to  the 
imperial  brow."  Ko  wond«r  the  Em- 
peror blushed. 


John  Huss  died  a  martyr,  but  that 
blush  of  shame  on  "the  imperial 
brow"  became  historical,  and  the 
means  ol  saving  Luther  for  his  great 
work.  When  the  gnat  Baformer  was 
asked  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  retract  what 
was  written  in  his  books  and  to  say 
at  once  whether  he  recanted  or  not, 
he  answered,  "  Well,  then,  if  yonr 
imperial  majesty  and  your  giraoes 
require  a  plain  answer,  I  will  give 
you  one  of  that  kind  without  horns 
and  teeth.  ...  I  cannot  and  will  not 
retract  anything,  for  to  act  against 
conscience  is  unsafe  and  unholy.  Bo 
help  me  Gtod,  Amen."  A  discussion 
arising,  the  Emperor  made  a  sign  to 
end  it.  Luther  then  spoke  the  mem- 
orable words, ''  I  can  do  nought  else. 
Here  stand  I,  Qod  help  me.  Amen." 

Luther's  replies  so  greatly  irritated 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Diet  that  they  asked 
Charles  to  revoke  the  safe  conduct 

and  have  Luther  burnt  immediately. 
The  Emperor  deliberated  for  a  day 
and  then  declared  that  while  he  con- 
demned Luther's  opinions,  and  be- 
lieved all  who  had  imbibed  them 
should  be  puoished  in  the  future,  he 
could  not  in  honor  disregard  his  safe 
conduct.  '<  lahauld not^^^  said  Charles, 
like  to  blush  as  Sigiamund.^^  So  Lu- 
ther lived  to  do  his  work. 

It  is  a  truth  attested  in  many  ways, 
and  now  brought  vividly  to  mind  in 
the  story  just  retold,  that  the  work 
which  is  performed  out  of  obedience 
to  G^d,  loyalty  to  the  truth  and  love 
for  Christ  and  humanity,  is  that  which 
not  only  effects  immediate  good  but 
stretches  far  into  the  future,  in  that 
John  Huas  at  Constance  in  1415  works 
for  Martin  Luther  at  Worms  in  1521. 
Let  every  reader,  like  John  Huss,  be 
a  "  hero  for  the  invisible." 


MAETIH  LUTHER'S  BOYHOOD. 

BY  ».  T.  BOTOBUIt. 

On  the  tenth  of  November,  1488,  M*r- 
iln  Lather  was  born  to  a  poor  woodcmter 
of  EUleben.    The  next  year  the  family 
removed  to  ICanBfleld,  and  the  father 
obtained  employment  In  the  mines.    His 
wife  waa  alwayi  a  sharer  in  his  works, 
nerer  oomplalnInK  of  the  rongh  features 
of  their  home  life,  bnt  always  thankful 
for  the  blessings  which  attended  It.    She 
was  accustomed  to  help  him  carry  wood 
to  the  furnaces,  and,  as  soon  as  little  Mar- 
tin was  able,  he  used  to  totter  along  by 
her  side  carrying  his  little  fagot.    Obedi- 
ence, industry  and  the  fear  of  €k)d  were 
the  daily  lessons  of  the  lad's  instruction. 
His  father,  having  a  great  desire  for  his 
boy  to  acquire  a  good  education,  fre- 
quently carried  him  In  his  arms  to  the 
school,  where  ha  leaned  tbA  Oommand- 
menU  and  a  great  many  sweet  hymns. 
The  boy  made  rapid  {wogreu  in  his  stud- 
ies, and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  a  fftmous  school  at  Vagdburg. 
Although  the  tuition  at  this  Institution 
was  paid  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  I 
land,  yet  Martin  at  this  time  was  so  poor 
that  he  actually  suffered  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.    His  parenu  could  do  bnt  lit- 
tle for  him,  and  the  boy  pinched  by  hun- 
ger was  compelled,  on  many  oocasions,  to 
beg  his  food. 

Having  relatives  at  Sisenach,  hoping 
that  they  would  assist  the  boy  In  his 
eager  desire  for  knowledge,  he  was  re- 
moved thither,  but,  either  through  pov- 
erty or  disinclination,  they  paid  bnt  Uttle 
heed  to  the  wanto  of  the  lad.  At  this 
school  Martin  Luther  found  three  or  four 
young  students  who  were  as  badly  off  as 
himself,  and  these  poor  boys  formed  a  little 
association  of  their  own,  and  went  from 
house  to  bouse  singing  hymns  for  what- 
ever might  be  given  them.  Sometimes 
ihey  would  receive  a  morsel  for  supper, 
but  not  unfreqnenlly  their  reward  would 
be  harsh  and  cruel  words  or  blows. 

One  day  when  he  had  been  severely 
treated,  and  was  slowly  returning  to  his 
humble  lodgings,  tired,  sad  and  hungry, 
he  stopped  in  the  sUeet  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  Must  I  give  up  my  studies  for  a 
little  bread,  and  go  and  work  with  my 
father  in  the  mines  of  Man&fleld  f  " 


As  he  said  this,  a  woman  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  house,  and  overheard  the 
remark.  She  had  frequently  noticed  this 
poor  scholar  at  church,  and  her  heart 
had  been  touched  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice  and  his  devout  behavior  during  the 
service.  She  called  him  to  her  door  and 
abked  the  meaning  of  his  sorrow.  He  con- 
fessed that  It  was  hunger.  She  welcomed 
him  within  her  beautif  al  home  and  gave 
him  a  warm  supper.  Her  name  was 
Ursula,  and  she  has  frequently  been 
called  the  **  pious  Shunamite." 

When  Ursula's  husband  returned,  and 
his  wife  told  him  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
young  bo>'s  life,  he  approved  of  what  she 
had  done  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the 
modesty  and  intelligence  of  the  lad,  that 
he  was  asked  to  live  with  them;  and 
henceforth  Martin  found  a  comfortable 
and  happy  home  with  Conrad  and  Ursula. 
At  a  time  when  he  knew  not  what  would 
become  of  him,  God  opened  the  heart  and 
house  of  a  Christian  family. 

In  this  home  Martin  prepared  himself 
for  tha  University  of  Erfurt,  which  he 
entered  with  high  hopes  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  not  only  endeavored  to 
excel  In  his  studies,  but  he  always  aimed 
to  have  his  heait  right  before  Gk>d.  Svery 
morning  he  began  the  day  with  prayer, 
and  he  used  to  say,  "To  pray  well,  is  the 
better  half  of  study.'' 

His  father  destined  him  for  the  law,  and 
the  young  man  was  happy  in  the  prospect 
before  him.  But  how  different  were  God'e 
purposes  for  him  I  Up  to  this  time  Martin 
had  never  seen  a  Bible  I  The  art  of  prints 
Ing  had  but  Just  been  discovered,  and 
there  were  no  Bibles  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  was  while  he  waa  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bcfurt  that  he  first  saw  this 
book.  He  was  in  the  library  one  moning 
looking  over  the  bo<dEa,  when  he  saw  one 
written  in  Latin,  called  "The  Bible." 
Luther  turned  it  over  and  was  surprised 
to  fiad  It  se  much  larger  than  he  had 
supposed,  for  he  had  often  heard  of  this 
famous  book.  It  is  said  that  he  opened 
It  at  the  place  where  we  learn  that  the 
parents  of  Samuel  lent  him  to  the  Lord, 
and  how  the  Lord  spoke  to  Samuel  and 
made  him  a  prophet.  Hia  prayer  that 
night  was,  "  Oh*  that  God  would  give  me 
suchabookl" 


Kot  Ipnt?  altar  thto  when  he  wm  relum- 
ing frott  the  UnlTenlty  after  paying  his 
father  a  Tlsit,  a  Tlolent  fltorm  overtook 
him  In  the  mountain.  The  thnnder  and 
lightning  were  terrific  Lnther  was 
frightened,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
made  a  tow  if  his  life  was  spared  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
The  Bomish  Church  taught  that  the  best 
way  to  live  and  please  Qod  was  to  quit 
the  world  and  shnt  hlaseli  np  In  a  con- 
vent, and  Lnther,  in  order  to  fnifiU  his 
vow,  determined  to  enter  one  of  these 
religions  houses. 

His  friends  who  had  watched  his  splen- 
did career  at  the  University  were  very 
much  distressed  at  the  action  of  Luther. 
**It  is  an  idle,  nnfmitfol  liie  you  will 
spend  thwe,''  said  many;  but  he  wis  In 
earnest,  and  one  night  he  took  leave  of 
his  books  and  studies,  his  friends  and 
famUfar  scenes  so  dear  to  him,  and  went 
to  the  Convent  of  St.  Augustine,  where 
he  humbly  knocked  for  admittance  and 
begged  permission  to  live  there. 

The  monks  were  astonished  when  they 
saw  that  It  was  the  elegant  ieholarlCartfai 
Luther,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  hum- 
ble him  all  they  could«  **  Come,  it  is  not 
by  studying,  but  by  begging,  that  a  monk 
renders  himself  useful;'^  and  they  gave 
hhn  the  bread-bags  and  sent  him  begging 
from  door  to  door.  Martin  did  every- 
thing that  was  imposed  upon  him;  he 
fasted  and  did  penance,  and  thought  no 
sacrifice  too  great  in  order  to  become  a 
saint  and  win  a  name  In  heaven. 

He  found,  however,  that  the  change  of 
his  gsuments  had  not  quieted  his  con- 
science. But  one  day  he  met  Stauplta, 
another  monk,  who  explained  to  him  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  and  gave  him  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptuies.  Luther  soon  left  the 
convent,  became  a  Bible  student,  and 
gave  to  his  generation  a  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  still  bears  his 
name. 
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